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PREFACE 


When  Virgil  undertook  to  sing  of  '  Arms  and  the  man,'  he 
knew  well  that  an  account  of  the  *  arms ' — the  actual 
campaigns — would  fail  in  interest  without  a  study  of  *  the 
man  '  himself.  Following  afar  off  so  great  an  example, 
I  have  striven  in  these  volumes  to  bring  before  my  readers 
the  man  John  Churchill  whilst  I  relate  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  feats  of  arms. 

There  is,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  ample  material  for 
the  history  of  his  wars  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  but  there 
is  little  to  be  found  which  bears  upon  his  domestic  life,  or 
illustrates  the  inner  working  of  his  curiously  constituted 
mind. 

After  a  careful  study  of  my  subject,  I  found  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  the  reader  understand  Marlborough's 
character  and  actions  without  giving  a  brief  account  of  the 
picturesque  period  in  which  he  lived  and  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  associated. 

It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  condense  the  story  of  his  life, 
and  I  would  disclaim  all  intention  of  competing  with  the 
writer  of  the  following  stanza,  who  won  the  prize  of  five 
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hundred  pounds  which  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  offered 
for  the  best  i)oem  commemorating  the  deeds  of  her  great 
Iiusband  : 

*  Fi\  e  hundred  pounds,  too  small  fi  boon 
To  set  the  poet's  Muse  in  tune 

That  nothing  might  escape  her. 
Were  I  to  attempt  the  heroic  story 
Of  the  illustrious  Churchill's  glory. 

It  scarce  would  buy  the  paper.'* 

In  these  volumes  the  dates  are  given  according  to  both 
the  old  and  new  styles.  '\Mien  at  home,  Marlborough 
invariably  used  the  former,  and  when  abroad,  the  latter. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  this  book  has  been  written  at  the 
odd  moments  of  leisure  in  a  busy  life,  on  board  ship,  in 
camp,  and  often  at  long  intervals  of  time  when  on  duty 
abroad  and  hi  the  field. 

WOLSELEY. 

June  4,  1893. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN   CHUECHILL, 
DUKE   OF   MAELBOEOUGH 


CHAPTEK  I. 
Marlborough's  birth  and  birthplace. 

The  registry  of  his  birth — His  horoscope — Situation  of  Ash  House, 
his  birthplace — Axmmster  and  its  church — The  Axe  Kiver — Mus- 
bury  and  its  church — The  Drake  Family — Lord  Boteler— Ash 
House  burnt  — Mrs.  Churchill's  'groaning  chair' — Ash  House 
Chapel— Marlborough's  lineage — The  Manor  of  Churchill. 

*  Those  will  not  look  forward  to  their  posterity,  who  never  look 
backwards  to  their  ancestors.' — Burke. 


This  is  the  facsimile  of  an  entry*  in  the  badly-kept  and 
sorely-neglected  parish  register  of  the  very  old  church  of 
St.  Mary's,  Axminster.  The  year  is  noted  on  the  margin, 
as  there  was  apparently  no  room  for  it  elsewhere.     There 

*  This  entry  has  been  examined  most  carefully,  and  the  following 
reading  of  it  has  been  corroborated  by  those  well  skilled  in  decipher- 
ing this  old  written  character.  *  John  the  Sonne  of  Mr.  Winstone 
Churchill  was  Babtized  att  Ash  the  2th  Daye  of  Jun  in  the  year  of  our 
lord  god.'  As  mentioned  above,  the  year  1650  is  added  on  the  margin 
of  the  page. 
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afeo' ft-' 'liiti^gi^t?!' •reference  to  a  note  written  on  the 
cover  in  1780  by  the  Vicar,  the  Eev.  B.  Symes.  This 
note  refers  to  the  entry,  not  only  of  John  Churchiirs 
baptism,  but  also  to  that  of  his  sister  Arabella,  two  years 
before,  in  which  her  surname  and  the  Christian  name  of 
her  father  are  incorrectly  spelled:  it  is  as  follows:  'For 
ChHtrhaell  read  Churchill ;  for  Weston  read  Winston;  and 
for  Aishe  Haule  read  Ash  Hall.  The  person  whose  baptism 
is  here  so  simph/  recorded  icas  afterwards  the  illustrious 
Duke  nj  Marlborough,  Prince  of  Mindleheim,  Generalissimo, 
etc' 

The  date  given  is  Old  Style ;  had  it  been  rendered  ac- 
cording to  the  New  Style,  it  would  have  been  June  12, 
1650.  This  christening  took  place,  when  the  child  was  a 
week  old,  in  the  little  detached  chapel  belonging  to  Ash 
Hull.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  M. 
Drake,  Rector  of  Musbury,  the  parish  in  which  Ash 
stands*  It  is  not  clear  why  the  entry  of  this  baptism  was 
made  in  the  Axminster  instead  of  m  the  Musbury  parish 
register,  where  most  of  the  baptisms  and  marriages  cele- 
brated in  Ash  Chapel  are  recorded,  but  it  may  have  been 
because  the  church  of  St.  MichaePs,  Musbury,  was  closed 
at  the  tmie  for  extensive  repairs,  and  for  the  addition  of 
what  IS  known  as  *  Drake's  Aisle.' 

.  ^''}''  ^^h  ui"^^  ^''"'  ^''^  ^^  Ash  House,  about  1  a.m.  on 
^^^^'^y,  5thj^e;  l^^'^O.  Many  have  asserted  that  he  could 
not  have  been  born  there  as  the  house  was  then  in  a 
rumed  condition  from  injuries  sustained  during  the  Civil 
War.  But  although  it  was  in  a  dilapidated  state,  his 
parents  did  certainly  live  there  in  1650,  and  there  he  was 
born.     Mr.  Prince,  the  author  of  *  Worthies  of  Devon  '  was 

HsrHdrn  "''^  "1  f  f  ^*  "^^'^^^^^  Abbey,^lose 
>y  Ash  Hall     He  was  related  to  Mrs.  Winston  Churchill's 

tamily  and  Marlborough's  maternal  uncle.  Sir  John  Drake 
was  h.s  godfather;  in  writing,  therefore,  about  the  bS 
^  J^The  Hev.  Matthew  Drake  was  a  distant  relative  of  the  D,akes  of 


( 


DATE  OF  HIS  BIRTH 


of  his  illustrious  pla^^mate.  Prince  w^rote  of  circumstances 
personally  known  to  him.  He  refers  to  the  companion  of 
his  boyhood  as  *  The  present  Right  Honourable  the  Earl 
of  Marlborough,  whose  birth  at  Ash,  in  the  parish  of 
Musbury,  hath  greatly  honoured  our  county  of  Devon.'* 

The  date  of  John  Churchill's  birth  has  been  variously 
recorded,  but  that  given  above  may  be  relied  on.  Two 
of  his  autograph  letters  bear  out  this  statement.  It  was 
his  invariable  practice  to  use  the  *  New  Style '  when  waiting 
from  abroad,  and  the  *  Old  Style '  in  letters  written  at 
home.  In  one  of  these  two  letters,  dated  6th  June,  1707, 
and  written  in  Flanders,  he  says  :  *  This  day  makes  y' 
humble  servant  57. 'f  The  6th  June,  N.S.,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  corresponded  with  the  26th  May  in  the  seventeenth. 
The  other  letter  was  written  at  home,  and  its  date,  the  26th 
May,  1710,  was  *  Old  Style.'  In  it  he  states  that  day  to  be 
his  sixtieth  birthday. 

A  manuscript  book  in  the  British  Museum,  by  Partridge, 
the  well-known  contemporary  astrologer  and  almanack- 
maker,  gives  Marlborough's  *  Scheme  of  Nativity.'  Ac- 
cording to  it,  he  was  born  58^  minutes  after  midnight, 
25th — 26th  May,  1650.  In  a  note  to  this  horoscope  it  is 
said  that  had  he  come  one  hour  later  into  the  world  he 
must  have  been  beaten  at  Blenheim.  | 

His  birth  was  in  the  darkest  period  of  the  rebellion, 
when  Cromwell  was  made  Captain- General  of  all  the  forces 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  when  chivalrous  Montrose  was 
hanged  in  Scotland.  King  William  III.  was  born  some 
five  months  later.  Thus  the  same  year  gave  England  two 
of  her  most  remarkable  history-makers — two  men  destined 

*  Page  564,  quarto  edition  of  Prince's  '  Worthies  of  Devon.'  Prince 
was  an  accurate  historian  of  his  own  locality. 

t  This  letter  is  in  the  Earl  Stanhope's  possession. 

X  Mr.  Henry  Jenner,  of  the  British  Museum,  has  been  good  enough 
to  work  out  this  horoscope  astrologicallj-.  Of  it  he  writes :  *  It  does 
not  seem  at  all  characteristic  ;  it  has  avowedly  been  "  rectified"  as  to 
time  by  working  backwards  from  some  event  in  Marlborough's  life.* 
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to  be  in  after  life  most  intimately  associated,  and  to  take 
prominent  parts  in  that  great  but  vulgar  drama  of  the 

Revolution. 

The  traveller  who  \'isits  the  birthplace  of  Marlborough 
will  not  be  rewarded  by  any  striking  scenery.  But  associ- 
ation will  give  interest  to  a  spot  not  otherwise  remarkable. 
If  I  dwell  on  the  surroundings  of  the  house  in  which  he 
spent  the  first  ten  years  of  his  eventful  life,  it  is  because 
I  feel  that  his  strong  personality  has  power  to  lend  charm 
to  a  humble  landscape,  and  dignity  to  a  homely  valley. 

Ash  House  lies  about  two  miles  south-west  of  the  drowsy, 
stone-built  little  town  of  Axminster,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  by  road  from  London.  It  is  well  situated, 
though,  like  most  English  dwellings  of  the  same  period,  it 
stands  low.  It  is  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  river 
Axe,  from  which  it  is  distant  some  five  hundred  yards. 
Originally  a  simple  oblong  block,  facing  north-west,  it  was 
partly  burnt  during  the  civil  wars,  which  about  1642, 
began  to  surge  westward  into  Somerset  and  Devon.  Ax- 
minster was  occupied  alternately  by  the  troops  of  both 
sides,  between  whom  there  were  frequent  encounters.  The 
town  stands  on  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  Axe, 
a  bright  and  rippling  stream.  The  narrow  streets  of  the 
present  little  town  creep  up  from  the  river  to  the  high 
ground,  once  a  British,  and  afterwards  a  Eoman  station. 
From  earliest  times  the  site  had  been  occupied  as  a  strong- 
hold. In  Saxon  days  the  town  was  called  Brunenburgh, 
and  the  great  battle  of  that  name  was  fought  close  by 
nearly  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Early  in  this  century  most  of  the  old  houses  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  few  now  exist  that  Marlborough 
could  ever  have  seen.  The  Grand-Duke  Cosmo  III.  passed 
through  the  town  in  1669,  and  describes  it  as  a  collection 
of  about  two  hundred  houses,  mostly  of  mud,  and  thatched 
with  straw.  He  refers  to  its  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth, 
and  remarks  upon  the  pleasing  harmony  of  its  bells.  The 
church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  the  Baptist, 


is  mainly  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  part  of  an  earlier 
structure,  notably  one  doorway,  remains  which  was  built  by 
King  Athelstan  to  mark  the  burial-place  of  those  who  fell 
in  the  battle.  Within  the  church  lie  many  of  Marlborough's 
maternal  ancestors,  the  Drakes  of  Ash. 

On  many  a  surly  winter  evening,  as  the  boy  John 
Churchill  sat  listening  for  the  latest  news  of  Cromwell's 
doings,  he  must  have  heard  the  curfew-bell  toll  its  slow 
and  ''solemn  admonition  from  this  massive,  square-towered 
belfry.  Two  centuries  later  the  narrator  of  his  deeds  was 
busy  in  searching  the  records  of  that  church's  register  for 
information  about  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  in  copying 
from  its  pages  the  entries  of  sums  expended  by  the  church- 
wardens to  supply  General  Churchill's  troops  with  guides 
and  transport  during  another,  though  much  less  serious 

rebellion.  „      r       i      4. 

To  reach  Ash  House  from  Axminster,  you  follow  for  about 
two  miles  the  winding,  narrow  road— the  Fosseway  of  the 
Ancient  Britons-which  runs  from  that  little  town  through 
the  village  of  Musbury  to  Axemouth.*  Near  Ash  House 
the  river  flows  lazily  over  a  gravelly  bed  through  a  deep 
fertile  valley.  The  smooth,  luxuriant  meadows  of  luscious 
grass,  often  covered  with  flights  of  seagulls  and  curlews 
driven  inland  by  stress  of  weather,  afford  rich  grazing  to 
herds  of  red  Devonshire  cattle.  These  choice  fields  have 
belonged   in   turn  to  Celtic,  Roman,  Danish,  Saxon  and 

Norman  invaders. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  lower  waters  of  the  Axe 
abounded  with  salmon,  but  none  run  up  now,  though  its 
bright,  gleaming  pools  and  rippling,  sun-coloured  shallows, 
still  afford  the  trout-fisher  good  sport.  No  troublesome 
bushes  entangle  his  casting-line,  for  the  mower's  scythe 
sweeps  the  very  edge  of  its  shelving  banks.  The  peace- 
ful, meandering  stream  is  at   certain   seasons  a   chosen 

*  The  Fosseway  was  used  by  the  Romans  to  connect  Ischalis  and 
Moridinum.  It  was  said  to  run  '  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east 
into  England's  end.' 
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haunt  of  wild  duck  and  widgeon,  and  a  hai)py  nursery 
of  water-hen  and  bald-coot.  After  many  a  sunny  reach 
of  placid,  slowly-running  water,  the  Axe  discharges  itself 
noiselessly  into  the  sea,  some  four  miles  below  Ash 
House.  The  dominant  characteristic  of  the  scenery  is 
smiling  tranquillity.  There  is  a  harmony  in  the  tone  and 
colouring  of  this  essentially  English  landscape  that  is 
most  restful  to  the  eye.  The  rich  green  of  its  herbage 
contrasts  pleasantly  with  the  deep  red  of  its  stone- 
strewn  ridge-and-furrow.  The  fields,  small,  and  curiously 
irregular  in  shape,  have  been  fenced  in  by  the  patient 
industry  of  generations,  with  huge,  hedge-topped  banks 
which  in  places  rival  the  dykes  of  Holland.  The  grass- 
covered  ramparts  of  many  a  Flemish  city  may  well  have 
reminded  Marlborough  in  after-life  of  these  great  fences 
of  his  own  native  valley.  These  thick,  robin-haunted 
hedges  are  well  studded  with  small-sized  trees  of  oak, 
elm,  sycamore  and  beech.  But  there  is  certainly  no 
oak  now  there  that  could  have  existed  when  the  great 
Alfred,  or  his  equally-great  though  less-known  grandson 
Athelstan,  hunted  in  the  extensive  forest  then  surroimd- 
ing  the  royal  residence  at  Axminster. 

Deep  hollow  lanes,  perhaps  dating  back  to  Druidical 
times,  wind  their  tortuous  w\ay  in  all  directions.  Snug 
homesteads  surrounded  by  small  crofts  or  great  orchards, 
and  *  bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees,'  find  shelter  there  from 
the  winds  of  winter,  while  thatched  cottages,  covered  with 
honeysuckle  and  other  creepers,  sleep  on  in  the  sunshine. 
Time  would  seem  to  have  no  value  for  these  good  Western 
folk,  and  the  air  of  drowsy  idleness  which  pervades  l)oth  man 
and  beast,  appears,  as  it  were,  to  be  stamped  upon  the  very 
face  of  nature  herself.  It  is  a  vision  of  languid  rest,  and 
even  the  clouds  seem  to  move  in  a  lazy  and  objectless 
fashion.  Stillness,  fitfully  broken  by  the  song  of  birds  and 
the  lowing  of  kine,  reigns  supreme  in  the  ripe  maturity  of 
this  fruitful  valley.  Here  gentle  nature  breathes  content, 
and  the  well-fed  herds,  and  the  pleasant  humming  of  bees 


.  * 


in  the  fruit-laden  orchards,  bespeak  a  land  flowing  with 
milk,  honey,  and  cider.* 

Looking  south  from  Ash  House,  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  down  the  valley,  you  see  the  little  stone-built  hamlet 
of  Musbury,  with  its  narrow  street  of  detached  cottages, 
and  small,  trim  gardens.  It  is  built  upon  a  spur  of  the 
rounded  hills  which  there  form  the  eastern  side  of  the  Axe 
Valley.  High  above  the  village  is  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Michael's,  whose  square  tower  forms  a  conspicuous 
landmark  in  the  neighbourhood.  There,  many  of  the 
Drake  family  lie  buried,  and  some  interesting  monuments 
exist  to  their  memory.  One  represents  three  couples, 
husbands  and  wives  :  the  men  in  armour,  all  in  ruffs,  and 
cleverly  painted  in  the  fashion  of  the  day.  The  hands  of 
each  figure  are  joined  in  prayer,  and  in  front  of  each 
couple  is  an  open  book,  inscribed  with  this  Koyalist  text : 
*Let  the  Lord  arise,  and  let  His  enemies  be  scattered.' 
In  part  of  the  church  still  known  as  *  Drake's  aisle,'  the 
windows  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  in  Ash  House, 
and  like  them  doubtless  came  from  the  ruins  of  Newenham 
Abbey. 

Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  estate  of  Ash,  Aish, 
or  Esse,  as  the  name  was  variously  spelled,  passed  by 
marriage  into  the  Drake  family,  from  a  junior  branch  of 
which  came  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  great  navigator. 

Sir  John  Drake  of  Ash,  Marlborough's  maternal  grand- 
father, was  a  Cavalier,  and  commanded  the  quota  of  militia 
raised  in  Axminster.  He  died  in  1636,  leaving  a  widow 
and  a  large  family,  one  of  whom — Elizabeth — was  Marl- 
borough's mother .+    His  eldest  son.  Sir  J.  Drake,  knight 

*  Duke  Cosmo  complains  of  the  badness  of  the  roads,  abounding  in 
mud  and  water,  but  he  remarks  upon  the  '  spacious  meadows  for 
feedin^:  cows  in  which  this  district  abounds.' — The  London  edition  of 
his  travels,  1821. 

t  This  Sir  J.  Drake  is  buried  in  Musbury  Church,  whe  re  a  art  of 
his  tombstone  still  exists.  He  was  married  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles  - 
in-the-Fields,  A^  5,  1616.  His  family  consisted  of  eight  sons  and  five 
daughters. 
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and  afterwards  baronet,  was  also  loyal  to  the  King,  buti 
on  bad  terms  with  his  Puritan  mother,  to  whom  Ash  waa 
left  absolutely.*  He  lived  at  Trill,  then  known  as  the 
'Tenant's  House,'  and  about  half  a  mile  south-east  of 
Ash.t 

Lady   Drake,   his   mother,   a  stanch    Parliamentarian, 
lived  at  Ash  until  her  death  in  1666.:     She  left  the  place 
to  her  grandson,  passing  over   her  son.      She  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Boteler  (sometimes  spelt  Butler§), 
of  Bramfield,  Herts,  by  his  wife,  who  was  sister  of  George 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  favourite  of  James  I., 
and  of  his  son  Charles  I ;  hence  the  cousinship  between 
xMarlborough  and  Barbara  Yilliers,  the  infamous  Duchess 
of  Cleveland,  of  whom  more  anon.    Another  daughter  of 
Lord  Boteler  married  James  Ley,  second  Earl  of  Marl- 
borough, a  fine  chivalrous  gentleman,  who  was  killed  in 
the  naval  battle  off  Lowestoft,  in  1665.     His  title  became 
extmct  m  1679.     It  was  in  consequence  of  this  distant 
connection  that  Lord  Churchill  took  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Marlborough. 

In  1644  the  Eoundhead  Lady  Drake  sent  to  the  officer 
commanding  the  rebel  troops  at  Lyme  to  ask  for  a  detach- 
inent  of  soldiers  to  garrison  her  house  of  Ash.  Lord 
1  owlett,  then  m  command  of  the  King's  forces  at  Hinton- 
St  George,  being  told  of  this,  marched  forthwith  upon 
Ash.  He  effected  an  entrance  through  the  window  of  the 
chapel,  which  then  joined  the  house,  and  put  to  flight  the 

*  During  Lady  Drake's  widowhood,  her  son.  Sir  John   las  not 
a  lowed  access  to  Ash  Chapel.    We  find  from  the  parish  reds^^^^^^^^ 

whilst  all  \\,nston  Churchill's  chUdren  were  baptized  in  Ash  ChU 
So^thamptTn     '"       '   '''''  "^'  ""^   '""^^  "^   Hol^-ood   Church, 


I 


It 

I 


I  # 
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THE  ROYAL  TROOPS  BURN  ASH  HOUSE 


Eoundheads  before  they  had  had  time  to  finish  the  de- 
fensive works  they  had  begun.*  The  King's  troops  upon 
this  occasion  did  great  injury  to  the  house,  and  burnt 
part  of  it.  Enough,  however,  remained  for  Lady  Drake 
to  live  in,  and  shortly  afterwards,  about  1646  or  1647, 
her  daughter  Elizabeth  with  her  Cavalier  husband,  Mr! 
Winston  Churchill,  joined  her,  and,  being  destitute,  were 
glad  to  find  a  home,  even  in  that  ruined  place. 

In  1647  Lady  Drake   demanded,  and   soon   afterwards 
obtained  from  the  Cromwellian  Government,  the  sum  of 
4*1,500  as  compensation  for  the  damage  done  to  her  house 
and  chapel  by  the  Eoyal  troops.f    After  the  Eestoration, 
the  house  was  repaired,  and  two  wings  added,  by  Marl- 
borough's cousin,  Sir  J.  Drake,  Bart.,  who  thus  converted 
it  into  an  E-shaped  building,  with  the  open  part  of  the 
letter  facing  north-west.     The  Drakes  had  some  control 
over  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Newenham,  and  its  ruins 
seem    to    have    been    extensively    drawn    upon    for    the 
mullions  and  other  cut  stone  required  for  these  additions. 
Sir  John  Drake  enclosed  the  park  with  a  wall,  dug  fish-  * 
ponds,  and  stocked  the  gardens  '  with  a  great  variety  of 
choice  fruits,  etc.,  so  that  now  it  may  vie  for  beauty  and 
delight  with  most  other  seats  in  those  parts.':     In  1778 
the  stables  and  oflices  were  destroyed  by  fire,  the  house 
Itself  was  injured,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  last  Lady 
Drake,  in  1782,  it  was  dismantled  as  a  gentleman's  resi- 
dence.    What  remained  of  it  was  converted  into  the  farm- 
house which  we  now  see. 

Amongst  the  old  furniture  then  sold  was  the  '  groaning 
chair,'  in  which  Mrs.  Winston  Churchill  was  delivered  of 
her  son  John.  It  had  been  highly  valued  in  the  Drake 
family  as  an  heirloom  '  home  to  the  time  of  Lady  Drake's 

♦  '  Axmiuster  durinjr  the  Civil  War,'  by  Davidson. 

t  Roberts,  in  his  'History  of  Lyme  Regis,'  says  this  money  was 
voted  to  her  by  the  burgesses  of  that  place  in  August,  1648,  from  the 
rents  and  profits  of  Lord  Powlett's  lands,  sequestered  by  the  rebel 
Crovemment. 

1  Prince's  '  Worthies  of  Devon.' 
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death.'*  Such  an  article  of  furniture  was  common  in 
many  parts  of  England  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  '  groaning  cake '  and  '  groaning  ale '  were  as  cus- 
tomary at  births  as  plum-cake  now  is  at  weddings. 

The  existing  farmhouse  of  Ash  is  evidently  the  southern 

wmg,  that  represented  by  the  upper  stroke  of  the  E  in  the 

former  plan  of  this  '  antient  and  gentile  '  family  mansion. 

It  IS  m  the  Tudor  style  of  domestic  architecture,  and  built 

of  the  gray  hmestone  of  the  neighbourhood.     Some  few 

windows  of  the  same  fashion  have  recently  been  added. 

1  he  present  owner,  an  Axminster  grocer,  has  only  latelv 

purchased  the  farm.    All  immediately  around  the  house  i's 

commonplace  and  unlovely.    There  is  an  air  of  dirt  and 

decay  about  the  gnm  old  place  and  its  ricketv,  badly- 

bttehed  barns.    It  is  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  yards 

rom  the  mam  road,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  mean 

tern  lane.    The  original  drive  quitted  that  road  much 

piesent  hal  -door  through  a  dirty  straw-yard,  where  even 
the  old  watch-dog  who  sniffs  your  heels  has  an  air  of 

tt  Xr  "-''''  '-''  '•^'^^  ''  ^"  «--^  >^-P<"  with 

a  imie  IjIVrt  ■'  ''!:'"' ''''  ^^'^""«  ^-™house  stands 
t     lite  ?"  ^'"'v."'  ''''  ^'^'"^  perpendicular  stvle.     It 

w^ 'ct;t;r  rnr  lot'  "r '  ^"  ^^ 

nnfn  i\.    XT  II         \.       <-ontinue(l  to  be  used  as  a  chanel 

*  Thus  in  tliis  poor  world  of  ours, 
Noblest  tilings  find  vUest  usin^s.' 


ASH  CHAPEL 


II 


in 


V^o^  f<"""ng  ehair;;^urcha8ed  b7sir7w~i^ TZZ 

1*82,  when  the  propertv  was  ,nl,?  \      ,1  "•  Pole,  of  Shute, 

from  a  note  in  the  hand«Sirof  the  \t'  '™'*'*'-     '^^'^  "  '"^en 

Crouch,  on  a  copy  of  ^Z^^   HisTot  o7  n  ""'TrJ'  '''■  '"'^'^ 

possesion  of  Genera,  S.  Heavers  B^X^of  Dow^::  c2'.  ""'^  ^" 


■ 


Carved  in  stone  over  the  door  are  the  Drake  arms,  with 
the  baronet's  bloody  hand,  showing  that  the  chapel,  as 
well  as  the  house,  was  restored  after  1660,  the  year  in 
which  the  baronetcy  was  created.  The  chapel  is  now 
divided  into  two  storeys,  the  upper  a  wretched  apple-loft, 
whilst  in  the  lower  stands  a  cider-press.  The  fifteenth- 
century  piscina  still  remains,  also  a  little  old  oak  panelling 
in  the  loft ;  but  dirt,  neglect  and  decay  are  now  the  chief 
characteristics  of  what  was  once  a  shrine  of  holiness. 

There  Marlborough  and  most  of  his  brothers  and  sisters 
were  baptized,  and  there,  just  a  century  later.  Lord  North, 
the  Minister,  and  as  some  have  it,  the  half-brother  of  the 
King,  married  Anne  Speke,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
the  last  Lady  Drake  by  her  second  husband.  Both  Marl- 
borough and  North  were  the  favourites  of  their  respective 
sovereigns,  and  in  their  day  of  power  both  wielded  great 
authority.  One  name  recalls  the  story  of  victory  and 
national  triumph  ;  the  other,  of  failure,  folly,  and  defeat. 

Of  the  fish-ponds  with  which  Ash  was  once  provided, 
one  still  remains,  and  the  site  of  the  old  level  bowling-alley 
can  even  yet  be  traced  in  the  adjoining  orchard.  Not  long 
ago  some  of  the  old  bowls  were  found  in  the  fish-pond. 
Near  the  chapel  is  a  fine  old  walnut-tree,  under  whose 
spreading  branches  the  handsome  boy  Churchill  may  often 
have  played,  and  watched  the  pink  apple-blossoms  of  the 
neighbouring  orchard  fiutter  down  into  the  fish-ponds, 
or  whirl  about  in  the  soft  wind  of  a  Devon  summer. 
Descending  some  stone  steps,  you  reach  the  now  neglected 
garden,  where  box  borders  hem  in  the  ill-kept  flower-beds, 
and  where  herbs  and  weeds  struggle  for  supremacy.  The 
lichen-covered  fruit-trees,  gnarled  and  bent,  are  in  keeping 
with  the  high  moss-tufted  and  crumbling  walls  by  which 
they  are  enclosed. 

Standing  on  these  garden  steps,  the  threshold  of  Marl- 
borough's forgotten  birthplace,  what  heart-stirring  memories 
of  Enghsh  glory  crowd  upon  the  brain  !  Surely,  the  imagi- 
nation is  more  fired  and  national  sentiment  more  roused  by 
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a  visit  to  the  spot  where  one  of  our  greatest  countrymen 
was  born,  and  passed  his  childhood,  than  by  any  written 
record  of   his  deeds.     This  untidy  farmhouse,  with  its 
neglected    gardens    and    weed-choked   fish-ponds,    round 
which   the  poor,    badly-clothed  boy  sported   during   his 
early  years,  seems  to  recall  his  memory— aye,  even   the 
glory  with  which  he  covered  England— more  vividly  than 
a  visit  to  Blenheim  Palace,  or  a  walk  over  the  famous 
position  near  the  village  of  Hochstadt  on   the   banks  of 
the    Danube.    The   place,   the    very  air,  seems  charged 
with  reminiscences  of  the  great  man  who  first  drew  breath 
Here,    let  there  is  nothing  in  the  scenery  of  this  placid 
valley  to  justify  the  theory  that  man's  mind  takes  a  tone 
and    colouring   from    its    early  surroundings.     The  fair 
valley,  rich  with  farm  produce,  seems  essentially  peaceful 
and  mcapable  of  producing  men  of  the  sword.    It  is  diffi- 
cult mdeed  to  reahze  that  its  smooth,  grassy  banks  were 
once  torn  by  the  feet  of  contending  armies,  that  its  hillsides 
rang  with  the  clash  of  swords  and  the  din  of  war,  and  that 

"ralllT  r    "?'    "f    *^""'""'^^    ""^    Norse    warriors 

SZ  t)        •?     "'"''°^'''  "^^  '^'^  "^'^  t°  their  ships 
befoie  the  victorious   Saxons.     The   little  stream   which 

stjled  in  the  Restoration  epoch,  the  '  barton,'  of  Ash 
House,  has  been  known  as  the  '  Warlake '  ever  since  that 
Saxon  victory.  It  crosses  the  Axminster  road  ne^  Ash 
House  at  a  spot  still  called  the  'King's  FieW '*  We 
learn  from  local  folklore,  that  until  recently  th  ehildr  n 
of  the  neighbourhood  prattled  of  the  time  wh«n  fl.      i      f 

sens  ble  of    a    certun   o,..^,  ■       V   ,     ^      °"*'  ^"^  "o*- 
terror.t  ^    '^      '''"^'  ""^    ^^P^'stitious 

♦  It  is  coimiion  in  Devonshire  to  use  the  u-nr.l  .  i  i    w      , 
*  Book  of  the  Axe/  ^  ^"^^    ^'^^^^    ^or  brook.— 

t  '  Book  of  the  Axe.* 
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But  the  place  may  remind  us  still  more  of  later  times, 
when  Royalist  and  Roundhead,  gay  Cavalier  and  prim 
Puritan,  stalked  through  the  land  in  such  grim  contrast. 
The  sight  of  this  once  goodly  country  house  revives  stir- 
ring memories  of  gallant  Drakes  and  Powletts  and  other 
neighbouring  squires  who  fought  and  suffered  for  their 
luckless  and  unworthy  King,  and  their  very  names  re- 
mind us  of  the  long  struggle  between  ruler  and  people 
in  this  distant  corner  of  England.  Local  tradition  is  still 
full  of  stories  about  the  handsome,  ill-starred  son  of  Lucy 
Walters,  who  landed  hard  by  with  a  handful  of  followers, 
and  whose  abortive  career  presents  such  a  contrast  to  that 
of  his  early  friend  and  comrade.  Jack  Churchill,  who 
knew  not  failure.  In  this  spot  we  recall  Monmouth's  re- 
bellion, in  the  suppression  of  which  Churchill  took  such 
a  leading  part,  and  we  pass  naturally  from  the  fate  of  Mon- 
mouth to  the  *  Bloody  Assize,'  ordered  and. directed  by 
Churchill's  merciless  master,  whose  memory  is  to  this  day 
execrated  in  these  south-western  counties.  Thus  a  visit 
to  Ash  House  is  like  opening  a  page  of  history  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  kings  and  princes  and  mighty  warriors, 
and  looking  at  the  hill  across  the  river,  we  reflect  that  in 
1688,  it  was  there  that  Orange  William  met  John,  Lord 
Churchill. 

Born  here  ten  years  before  the  Restoration,  Marl- 
borough's earliest  recollections  were  of  civil  war.  Stories 
of  hard-fought  fights  had  inflamed  his  young  imagination. 
Sites  of  camps,  new  and  ancient,  lay  thick  around  his  home, 
and  the  old  folk,  far  and  near,  were  wont  to  amuse  their 
children  with  war  stories  and  legends  of  Saxon  heroes  and 
of  Danish  mvaders.  Brought  up  amongst  those  who  had 
fought  for  the  King,  his  young  companions  were  the  sons 
of  Cavaliers  who  had  charged  at  Naseby  or  bled  at  Edge- 
hill.  The  stories  of  these  events  were  then  household 
words  in  every  neighbouring  Hall ;  and  the  dented  breast- 
piece  and  notched  sword  hanging  in  the  parlour,  bore 
silent  witness  to  hard  blows  given  and  received  for  unfor- 
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tunate  Charles.     Taught  by  a  ruined  Cavalier  father  to 
hate  the  canting  Puritan,  and  to  ridicule  and  despise  his 
vulgarity,  the  chivalry  of  the  unseltish  Eoyalist  appealed  all 
the  more  strongly  to  the  heroic  sympathies  of  the  boy,  while 
the  remembrance  of  the  overwhelming  misfortunes  of  the 
picturesque  Eoyal  martyr  appealed  to  his  imagination  and 
excited    his    compassion.     Whatever   effect    the   peaceful 
character  of  the  surrounding  scenery  may  have  had  upon 
him,  the  atmosphere  of  his  early  home  could  not  fail  to 
foster  a  love  for  war,  to  arouse  within   him  a   healthy 
personal  ambition,  and  to  tinge  his  young  dreams  witii 
military  enthusiasm. 

Biographers  sometimes  think  it  necessary  to  prove  their 
heroes  to  be  of  ancient  lineage,  and  long  pedigrees  are 
accordingly  invented  by  ingenious  heralds  to  substantiate 
the    existence    of    mythical    ancestors.      But    the    vexed 
question  of  John  Churchill's  genealogy  will  not  be  entered 
upon  here,  for  it  is  impossible  to  connect  him  positively  in 
any  direct  way  with  the  long  list  of  forefathers  allotted  to 
hmi  by  many  historians.     Indeed,  it  seems  doubtful  if  his 
descent  m  the  male  line  can  be  traced  with  any  certaintv 
beyond  his  grandfather,  Ur.  John  Churchill,  thou^li  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that,  like  most  of  England's  greatest 
leaders,   he  sprang  from   a  family  that  had  lon^  been 
reckoned  amongst  the  landed  gentry  of  the  Kingdom! 

In  the  list  of  landowners  near  Bridport,  in  1330,  we  find 
the  name  of  '  John  ChirchiUe,'  who  was  doubtless  one  of 
his  ancestors.*  I„  Wilts  and  Dorsetshire,  families  of  that 
name  hud  long  been  settled.f  Mr.  Awnsham  Churchill, 
the  celebnvted  bookseller  and  publisher  in  the  reigns  of 
AMlham  III  and  Anne,  was  a  kinsman  of  Marlborough,  and 
S.r  John  Churchdl,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  was  his  fltl  er's 
first-co„sm.t  Many  ChurchiUs  had  been  knights  of  the 
*  Appendix  to  Sixth  Report  of  Historical  MSS.  Commission 

shite'^rs  ;.^r  "*-'-•  ^"'^-^-^voo-^^  coui^sor.  ws.. 

t  «ir  John,  bom  about  1620,  married  Susamu,  daughter  of  Ednmnd 
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shire,  which  generally  implied  that  they  were  men  of  birth 
and  position,  and  the  name  of  Elias  de  ChurchviUe  appears 
m  the  list  of  Edward  II.'s  Parliament,  as  '  manucaptor  of 
Eogerus  de  Nonaunt,  Knight  of  the  Shire,'  returned  for 
Devon.'' 

The  family  would  seem  to  have  come  originally  from 
Somersetshire,  and  probably  derived  its  surname  from  the 
hamlet  of  Churchill,  in   the  parish   and  manor  of  that 
name.     Some  biographers,  not  content  with  dilating  upon 
the  assumed  ancient  lineage  of  Marlborough,  insist  upon 
his  Fi-ench  origin,  because  of  the  strong  simUarity  between 
courcil  and  Churchill.     They  ignore    the  fact   that  the 
name  is  composed  of    two  very  common   Saxon  words 
frequently  found  joined  together  in  all  parts  of  England' 
churches  being  often  built  upon  hills.     No  combination  of 
two  words  could  be  more  natural  than  that  of  '  Churchill  •' 
indeed,  no  fewer  than   four  parishes  and  one  hamlet  in 
England  are  so  named.   It  has  its  counterpart  in  Churcham 
Churchdown,  Churchover,   and  Churchston.     A  common 
family  name  in  Dorsetshire  is  Churchnaye-  'naye,'  or  as 
It  18  sometimes  written,  'nayre,'  being  the  South-country 
word  for  ham,  or  hamlet.     Crichel  (Circel)  is  evidently  the 
same  word  as  Churchill.     Long  Crichel,  Dorset,  is  written 
m  the     King  s  Book '  KmM  Lon,ja.     Churchill  is,  and 
was,  by  no  means  an  uncommon  name,  and  looking  to  its 
derivation,  it  is  unlikely  that  all  who  bear  it  come  from  a 
common   stock.     The  poet  Churchill  came  of  an  Essex 
family,  and  there  are  other  families  of  that  name  who  can 
trace  no  connection  with  Marlborough  or  any  of  his  for- 
bears    Of  these  families,  one  was  settled  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  at  Crawley,  in  the  parish  of  Chardstock, 
Dorset ;  another  at  Crewkerne,  Somerset,  near  Lyme  Eegis. 
A  Churchill  family  now  resides  at  CoUiton  House,  Dor- 

Bar,  Who  died  iHS.! S.  a^^pTrtrS::  '''"''''  ^'  ''' 
Palgrave'8  '  Parliamentary  Writs.' 
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Chester,  where  there  still  hangs  a  picture  of  the  Colonel 
—        Joshua  Churchill  who  joined  Monmouth  when  he  landed. 
i«^0-  Luttrell  records:    'Yesterday  one  Deborah    Churchill, 

18, 12, 1708.    sometime  since  found  guilty  of  murder,  was  carried  in  a 
coach  to  Tyburn,  and  there  executed  for  the  same.*   Among 
the  twenty  '  poore  Weomen  '  paid  to  '  walke '  at  the  funeral 
of  Charles  II.,  we  find  one  '  Ann  Churchill.'*    In  reference 
to  the  Duke  of  York's  partiality  for  John  Churchill,  Legge, 
and  Hyde,  Lord  Halifax  writes :   '  He  ought  to  consZder 
those  who  had  ancestors,  as  well  as  those  who  had  none.' 
Sir  J.  Reresby  describes  those  three  favourites  as  '  bein<T 
scarce   Gentlemen.'t     But  in    the   Oxford  matriculation 
papers  of  Marlborough's  father,  the  gi-andfather  is  de- 
scribed as  <  Generosus,'  which  may  be  deemed  as  equiva- 
lent to  what  we  now  mean  by  '  Esquire.' t 

The  manor  of  Churchill,  in  Somersetshire,  did  not 
apparently  belong  to  anyone  of  that  name,  until  Marl- 
borough's cousin,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  bought  it  in 
1052  from  Mr.  Richard  Jennyns,  the  father  of  Sarah, 
Marlborough's  wife.§  It  had  only  been  about  a  century  in 
possession  of  her  family,  Ralph  Jennyns,  her  great-great- 
grandfather, having  purchased  it  in  1563.||  At  Sir  J 
Churchill's  death  it  passed  to  one  of  his  daughters,  and 

♦  AVarranU  for  funerals  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office. 

t     Keresby  Diary,'  28,  2,  16«3. 
^  t  At  Oxford  the  tenu  '.irnnger-  was  not,  it  appears,  then  bestowed 
upon  anyone  under  the  rank  of  a  knight's  eldest  son.     A  knHu's 

free  warren  in  the  appurtenances  of  Churchill  ''  ""** 

,'  He  bought  it  from  Sir  Wm    T  n    n,  t  „  c 

ChurchiU,'  by  E.  Green,  F.S.A  ^'  ^^^  '^'^°'  »« 


I? 

through  her  to  her  husband's  family.  It  was  thus  butT^ 
very  short  time  in  possession  of  any  member  of  Marl- 
borough's family. 

The  manor  of  Great  Mintern,  in  Dorsetshire,  where 
Marlborough's  father  and  grandfather  had  lived,  was  not 
their  freehold  property,  but  was  only  rented  from  Win- 
chester College.* 

1642'^ttdt^"*'  ''"'"  T,  ''Tr''""^  *^  :VIarlborough's  grandfatlier  in 
ISr  i?  lU'"'  ''  '■  ^^'■-  ^^''"''°"  ^'^"'■'''"''  -^Marlborough's 
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Marlborough's  mother,  father,  brothers^  and  sisters. 

The  violent  temper  of  John  Chiirchiirs  mother— His  father  at 
Oxford,  in  the  Civil  War,  and  afterwards  in  Dublin —  ' Di\i 
Britannici ' — Sir  Winston's  ten  children. 

Marlborough's  mother  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
stanch  Cavalier  Sir  John  Drake,  by  his  Roundhead  wife, 
Eleanor  Boteler.  She  was  clever,  but  her  talents  did 
not  compensate  for  the  sharpness  of  her  tongue  and  the 
violence  of  her  temper.  Her  great  son  inherited  his 
mother's  ability,  but,  happily  for  him  and  for  England,  not 
her  irritable  disposition.  After  his  marriage  she  had  many 
serious  encounters  with  her  imperious  daughter-in-law, 
which  led  to  unpleasant  family  jars.  A  letter  from 
Dublin  in  June,  1668,  contains  an  amusing  allusion  to  the 
fiery,  jealous  tone  of  the  letters  she  sometimes  wrote  to 
her  husband  when  he  was  in  Ireland.  She  twitted  him  for 
not  coming  to  England  occasionally  to  see  his  wife,  as,  she 
asserts,  his  colleagues  were  in  the  habit  of  doing.  This  letter 
says :  *  Sir  Winston's  lady  saluted  him  with  such  a  tem- 
pestuous epistle,  as  if  the  only  reason  he  sought  not  the 
same  liberty  was  because  he  was  more  delighted  with  his 
divertizements  than  obliged  by  his  business  to  continue 
here.'* 

Marlborough's  father,  Winston   Churchill,  was  born  in 
1620,  and  lived  at  Mintem,  near  Dorchester.    He  was  the 

*  The  Carte  Papers,  Bodleian  Library. 
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son  of  Mr.  John  Churchill,  of  Wottan  Glanvile  in  the  same 
county,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  one 
of  the  Deputy-Registrars  of  the  Court  of  Chancery."'*"  Mr. 
John  Churchill  had  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
Winston,  of  Standiston,  Gloucestershire,  from  which  con- 
nection the  name  of  Winston  came  into  the  Churchill 
family.  He  is  said  to  have  made  money  at  the  Bar,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  describing  her  husband's 
family,  states  —  with  some  exaggeration  certainly  —  that, 
when  Winston  married,  his  father  w^as  able  to  give  him 
property  worth  4^1,000  per  annum.  Winston,  she  adds, 
was  no  favourite  with  his  father,  who  bequeathed  his  pro- 
perty to  his  grandson  John,  her  husband,  only  giving  his 
own  son  Winston  a  life-interest  in  it.  In  1678,  when 
seriously  in  debt,  Winston  induced  his  son  John  to  break 
the  entail,  in  order  to  raise  money  on  the  property  to  pay 
off  his  liabilities.! 

In  1686  Winston  Churchill,  then  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  A  4, 1636 
was  sent  to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  t  There  he  soon 
acquired  a  reputation  for  sedateness,  talent,  and  application, 
but  for  some  unexplained  reason  he  did  not  remain  long 
enough  to  take  a  degree.  He  quitted  the  quiet  of  a  Col- 
legiate life  w^hen  England  was  already  on  the  brink  of  that 
great  civil  war  which  for  many  years  ravaged  her  most  fertile 
districts,  destroyed  many  of  her  cities,  castles  and  country 
houses,  and  laid  low  thousands  of  her  noblest  and  man- 
liest sons.  The  Churchills,  father  and  son,  remained  loyal 
to  their  King.  Winston  became  Captain  of  Horse,  and 
took  part  in  many  a  hard-fought  encounter.  He  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battles  of  Lansdown  Hill  and  Round - 


♦  He  was  admitted  to  that  society  on  ^5  3,  1613.  See  '  The  Manor 
of  Churchill,'  by  E.  Green,  p.  6. 

+  MS.  paper  by  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  the  Spencer 
House  Collection. 

i  The  following  is  the  entry  of  his  matriculation,  as  given  in  Coxe, 
*  1636,  April  8.  Winstonus  Churchill  Londin'  fil.  Johas  Churchill  de 
Glanville  Wooton  in  com.tiO  Gen.  an.  nat.  16.' 
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way  Down,  at  the  siege  of  Taunton,  and  at  the  defence 
of  Bristol.*  For  the  active  part  taken  by  father  and  son 
against  the  Parharaent,  heavy  fines  were  imposed  upon 
both.  The  father's  fine  was  4*440,  the  son's  .4*4,446. t  The 
former  was  paid,  but  tlie  bitter  was  so  much  more  than  the 
son,  Winston,  could  afford,  that  he  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render his  property  to  the  Commonwealth.  Thus  rendered 
houseless  through  his  loyalty  to  the  King,  he  was  glad  to 
avail  himself  of  his  mother-in-law's  invitation  to  share  with 
her  the  possession  of  Ash  House,  her  ruined  home  near 
Axminster.  There  he  lived  with  his  young  wife  until  his 
property  was  given  back  to  him  at  the  Restoration. 

During  this  forced  retirement  of  twelve  years  at  Ash 
House  most  of  his  children  were  born.  It  was  a  period  full 
of  portentous  excitement  for  all  Englishmen,  especially  for 
those  w^ho,  like  Winston  Churchill,  had  staked  their  all  in 
the  cause  of  the  Eing.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  fond 
of  books,  and  was  consequently  able  to  find  occupation  in 
literary  pursuits  and  in  the  personal  education  of  his 
children,  for  which  duty  be  was  eminently  qualified.  It 
was  from  him,  at  this  time,  that  his  son  John  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  education. 

At  the  Restoration  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment for  Weymouth.  Fond  of  science,  he  became  in  lOiJl 
one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  then 

*  These  names  are  mentioned  in  the  j^rant  of  auf?mentation  of  arms 
—now  at  Blenheim  Palace— j,nven  to  ^Vinston  Churchill  in  1661 ;  but 
these  names  are  indistinct,  and  those  of  other  battles  in  which  he  took 
a  part  are  entirely  illegible. 

t  '  On  the  9th  April,  1646,  John  Churchill,  of  Dorset,  late  one  of  the 
Deputy  Registrars  in  Chancery,  prayed  in  regard  he  was  aged,  of  in- 
firm body,  and  unable  to  travel,  that  he  might  be  admitted  to  make  a 
composition  by  deputy.  Following  this,  in  July,  lie  stated  he  had  re- 
signed his  oflice  to  his  nephew,  John  ChurchUl,  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  and 
then  came  John  Churchill,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  answered  for  the 
payment  imposed  on  his  uncle  John,  of  "NVotton  GlanviUe.  On  the 
•28th  August  the  fine  was  fixed  at  .1-440.'  The  Royal  Composition 
Papers,  2nd  sec,  vol.  xiii. ;  '  The  ^lanor  of  Churchill,'  by  E.  Green, 
F.S.A. 
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in   its  infancy.      In  recognition   of  his  loyalty,  an   aug-     Chaptek 

mentation   of   arms   and    (what   was  then    by   no   means        '_ 

common  amongst  the  smaller  gentry)  a  crest  w^ere   con-        1660. 
f erred   upon  him  by  special  warrant.*     This  was  a  very  U  i,  166V. 
cheap  way  of  rewarding  loyalty,  but,  when  the  privilege  of 
l)earing  arms  at  all  was  confined  to  a  few%  it  meant  more 
than  it  sounds  to  modern  ears.     As  some  sort  of  recogni- 
tion for  all  he  had  lost  through  his  fidelity  to  the  King, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Court 
of  Claims,  created  by  patent  to  hear  the  appeals  of  the 
Irish  against  the  Cromwellian  Settlement,  and  to  distinguish 
between  the   *  innocency  and  the  nocency '  of  all  concerned. 
This  court  sat  at  the  King's  Inns  in  Dublin,  w-here  the  Four 
Courts  now^  stand.  +     The  date  up  to  which  cases  w^ere  to 
be  heard  was  May,  1661,  afterwards  prolonged  for  some  iv  5,  i66i. 
years  more.J     The  first  case  was  heard  in  February,  1662,  ^^  7, 1663. 
and  the  court  did  not  close  its  proceedings  until  the  be-  H  2.  i66i. 
ginning  of  1689.  §     Many  of  the  cases  brought  before  it 
were  heartrending  in  the  extreme.     Impoverished  gentle- 
men claimed  back  the  properties  of  w  hich  they  had  been  dis- 
possessed by  Cromw^ell  because  of  their  loyalty  to  the  King. 
The  doors  of  the  court  were  daily  crowded  by  famished 
soldiers  and  by  tattered  peers  and  squires  in  absolute  want. 
A  few  had  their  lands  restored  to  them ;  but  in  most  cases 
those  w^ho  had  sided  with  the  regicides  were  allowed  to  retain 
the  castles  and  the  baronies,  which,  robbed  from  the  loyal 
Irish,  had  been  given  to  them  by  Cromwell  as  the  reward  of 
their  treason.    It  was  about  this  time  that  Sir  Winston  took 
as  his  motto  *  Faithful,  but  unfortunate  ' ;  for  he,  too,  in  a 

♦  This  warrant  of  JS  1,  166y  is  registered  in  the  Heralds'  College. 
It  was  then  he  assumed  the  Spanish  motto  of  '  Fiel  pero  desdichado' 
T— faithful  but  unfortunate. 

t  Kennet's  '  Register  of  Events,'  14,  3,  166?. 

J  Some  of  the  Cromwellian  Settlers  who  had  obtained  forfeited  lands 
were  ruined  by  the  decisions  of  this  court. 

§  It  may  be  of  mterest  to  know  that  the  weekly  allowance  granted  to 
these  commissioners  for  board  and  lodging  in  Dublin  was  ^'4  2s.  l.ld. 
each. 
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small  way  had  been  similarly  made  to  suffer  in  England. 
How  the  boy  John  Churchill  must  have  pondered  over 
these  words  in  Dublin,  when  he  saw  daily  in  those  men 
who  appeared  before  the  Court  a  striking  illustration  of 
how  often  steadfastness  in  faith  and  loyalty  led  to  penury, 
and  in  how  many  cases  wealth  and  titles  had  been  won  by 
treason  and  perfidy!  It  was  a  bad  lesson  to  be  learned 
by  a  youth  at  the  most  receptive  period  of  life. 

Recalled  to  London  by  the  King's  order  in  January, 
16G3,*  Winston  Churchill  had  conferred  upon  him  the 
distinction  of  knighthood,  and  the  following  year  he  was 

j^  J 1662  3.  made  Junior  Clerk  Comptroller  of  the  King's  Household.! 

^'^  9, 1664.      He  again  went  to  Ireland  in  January,  1665-66,  to  sit  on 
the  same  commission  as  before. 

*  Brother  Churchill,'  writes  one  of  his  colleagues,  *  was 
particularly  severe  upon  the  Duke  of  York's  agents.' t 
Why  he  should  have  been  so  is  difficult  to  determine. 

In  1675  he  published  a  dull,  but  by  no  means  an  un- 
learned, book,  under  the  curious  title  of  *  Divi  Britannici.' 
It  proves  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  research,  skilled 
in  heraldry,  and  well  read  in  ancient  history.  It  contains 
the  lives  of  the  English  monarchs  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  dwells  forcibly  upon  the  Divine  right  of  kings  to  rule 
their  subjects  absolutely.  It  also  gives  some  interesting 
information  about  the  armorial  bearings  of  our  reigning 
houses. §  In  the  dedication  of  this  book  to  Charles  II.,  he 
says  it  was   *  begun  when  everybody   thought   that   the 

♦  Fourth  Report  of  Historical  MSS.  Commission,  p.  247. 

t  Records  of  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth.  We  read  of  him  as  a  visitor 
to  the  Bodleian  Library  on  4,  10,  1665. 

{  In  the  Report  of  the  Carte  MSS.  by  Russell  and  Prendergast,  pub- 
lished 1871,  there  is  a  curious  story  of  a  fi^ht  between  Sir  Wmston 
Churchill  and  Captain  Thornhill  at  the  chambers  of  the  former  m 
King's  Inn,  Dublin. 

j^  Anthony  Wood  describes  this  book  as  '  very  thin  and  trite.'  Lord 
^lacaulay,  in  his  lofty,  ofthand  fashion,  refers  to  it  with  pitying  con- 
tempt. Tho  ^^  ork  is  described  on  the  title-page  as  '  Being  a  remark 
upon  the  lives  of  all  the  Kings  of  this  Isle  from  the  year  of  the  world 
2855  unto  the  vear  of  gi-ace  1660. 
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monarchy  had  ended,  and  would  have  been  buried  in  the     Chapter 

same  grave  with  your  martyred  father,'  and  *  when  none        '_ 

of  us  that  had  served  that  blessed  prince  had  any  other       i^eo. 
weapons  left  us  but  our  pens  to  show  the  justice  of  our 
zeal  by  that  of  his  title.' 

TVlien  James  II.  came  to  the  throne.  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
was  continued  in  his  position  as  *  Eldest  Clerk  Comptroller  ' 
of  the  Green  Cloth,  and  he  represented  Lyme  Kegis  in  Par- 
liament during  the  whole  of  that  King's  reign.  He  was 
shortly  afterwards  promoted  to  be  Second  Clerk  of  the 
Green  Cloth  in  ordinary.  He  died  in  1688,  and  was  buried  V**.  1687-8. 
in  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  Westminster.  He  had  very 
little  to  leave  his  widow,  and  nothing  to  leave  any  of  his  sons, 
having  been  in  straitened  circumstances  for  some  years  before 
his  death.  The  entail  having  been  broken  by  arrange- 
ment with  his  son  John,  as  already  mentioned,  he  left 
the  leasehold  of  Mintern  and  all  his  personal  property  to 
his  widow,  with  a  request  that  she  should  bequeath  it  at  ' 
her  death  to  their  third  son,  Charles,  from  whom  he  had 
borrowed  money  to  pay  his  debts.* 

Mrs.  Winston     Churchill    bore    her    husband    twelve 
children.     Their  names  were  as  follows  : 

1.  Arabella,  born  in  Ash  House,  and  baptized  in  Ash 
Chapel,  5J-3,  1648.     She  died  in  1730.1 

2.  Winston,  who  died  young. 

8-  John,  born  at  Ash,  --^-f ,  1650,  and  baptized  in  Ash 
Chapel,  I'v  6, 1650  ;  died  1722. 

4.  George,  bom  at  Ash,  f^-|,  1652-3;  baptized  ^f  5, 
1()53 ;  he  died  ,«»  5,  1710. 

5.  Ellen,  baptized  in  Ash  Chapel,  V-V>  1^^2-3. 

6.  Mary,  born  \^  7,  1655 ;  baptized  V-l,  1655 ;  buried 
A  5,  1656. 

7.  Charles,  born  f^  2,  1655-6;  baptized  seven  days 
afterwards. 

♦  Mintern  was  held  on  lease  from  Winchester  College.  His  wife. 
Lady  Churchill,  died  m  1697.  The  probate  to  her  will  is  dated 
,»,  B,  1697. 

t  The  name  in  the  parisli  register  is  spelt  *  Churchwell.' 
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8.  Mountjoy ;  died  young. 

9.  Jaspar ;   died  young. 

10.  Theobald,   born    in   Dublin,   and   baptized    in 
Bride's  Church,  J  j  1,  1662-3.* 

There  were  two  other  daughters,  Dorothy  and  Barbara, 
who  died  in  infancy. 

Of  these  only  one  daughter— Arabella— and  four  sons — 
John,  George,  Charles,  and  Theobald— lived  beyond  child- 
hood, t 

In  small  county  families  like  the  Churchills  of  those 
days,  it  was  the  common  ambition  of  parents  to  provide  for 
their  sons  in  the  army  and  navy,  and,  if  they  had  any 
Court  influence,  to  place  their  daughters  in  some  royal 
household.  Sir  Winston  and  his  father  had  suffered  much 
for  their  King  in  the  *  Great  Rebellion,'  and  at  the 
Restoration,  Charles  II.  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York,  felt  bound  to  do  something  for  them  in  return.  As 
soon  as  Arabella  was  old  enough  to  leave  the  paternal  roof, 
Anne  Hyde,  Duchess  of  York,  took  her  as  a  maid-of' 
honour.  How  she  very  soon  became  the  mistress  of  that 
Duchess's  husband  will  be  told  in  another  chapter. 

John,  the  eldest  son  who  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  is 
the  subject  of  this  history.  George,  the  second  son,  was 
provided  for  in  the  navy,  where  the  Duke  of  York, 
as  Lord  High  Admiral,  had,  of  course,  much  patron- 
age. He  served  as  a  volunteer  at  sea  in  the  Dutch 
war  of  1666,  and  in  after-years  displayed  both  courac^e 
and  ability  as  a  sailor.  His  ship,  the  XenraHtlc,  was  the 
first  which  joined  William  III.  in  1688.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  given  command  of  a  squadron  employed  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland  during  the  Duke  of  Schomber-'s 
unfortunate  campaign  in  that  country,  and  when  In 
command  of  the  St.  An^rew^  he  took  a  distinguished 
part    m    the    victory    over    the    French    at    Cherbourg 

*  Noble  says  he  died  in  1685. 
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and  La  Hogue.  He  withdrew  from  the  navy  when 
Captain  Aylmer  was  made  Admiral  over  his  head.  This 
bupercession  followed  soon  upon  his  eldest  brother's  dis- 
grace, and  was  probably  in  consequence  of  it.  When 
Marlborough  had  been  restored  to  favour,  George  was 
appointed  Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty,  and  he 
retained  that  position  until  Lord  Pembroke  became  Lord 
High  Admiral.  Lord  Pembroke  was  succeeded  by  Prince 
George,  Queen  Anne's  husband,  w^ho,  without  doubt  to  please 
Marlborough,  promoted  George  Churchill  to  be  Admiral, 
and  made  him  one  of  his  Council.  During  the  six  following 
years,  thanks  to  his  brother's  influence,  he  was  virtually 
the  supreme  master  of  the  navy.  He  sat  in  Parliament 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  but,  crippled  with  gout, 
he  was  forced  to  relinquish  all  public  duty  in  1708.  At 
one  time  he  was  seriously  suspected  by  the  Junto  of 
giving  information,  through  Prince  George,  to  the  Queen, 
of  the  Whig  doings  and  intentions,  but  when  told  of  this 
Marlborough  said :  '  It  is  not  true,  for  the  Queen  does 
not  like  him,  and  seldom  speaks  to  him.'  It  is  much  to 
his  credit  that  he  died  poor,  in  an  age  when  most  public 
men  robbed  the  State.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable, 
because  he  had  long  held  highly-paid  offices,  and  had  never 
been  married.  He  died  in  his  flfty-eighth  year,  and  his 
epitaph  in  Westminster  Abbey  contains  these  words:  A -M 71  o. 
*  Invictissimi  ducis  Marlburghii  frater  non  indignus.'  He 
left  all  he  possessed  to  his  illegitimate  son,  George 
Churchill,  and  to  his  nephew,  Francis  Godfrey. 

Charles,  Sir  Winston's  fourth  son — the  third  who  lived 
to  grow  up — became  page  to  Christian,  King  of  Denmark, 
at  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  at  sixteen  Gentleman  of 
the  Bedchamber  to  Prince  George.*  He  was  a  keen 
soldier  and  an  able  infantry  leader.  Had  he  not  been 
overshadowed  by  his  brother's  fame,  he  would  have  left 

*  In  the  papers  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office  are  recorded  several 
lawsuits  for  debts  owed  by  hini,  that  lead  one  to  believe  he  was 
extravagant. 
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behind  him  a  well-deserv^ed  military  reputation.  At  the 
battle  of  Landen  he  made  his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick, a  prisoner,  and  was  allowed  20,000  guilders  for  his 
ransom.*  He  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  battle  of 
Blenheim,  in  recognition  of  which  his  brother  sent  him 
home  in  charge  of  Marshal  Tallard  and  other  French 
prisoners  of  distinction.  He  was  at  different  times  Governour 
of  Kinsale,  of  Guernsey,  of  the  Tower,  and  of  Brussels. 
He  rose  to  be  a  Lieutenant-general,  and  was  Colonel  of 
the  Coldstream  Guards,  but  resigned  when  he  was  given  to 
understand  at  the  accession  of  George  I.  that  his  services 
2<>,  12, 1714.  ^vere  no  longer  required.  He  died  much  regretted  by  those 
9,  1, 1715.  who  knew  him,  and  is  buried  at  Great  Mintern.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Gould.  She  afterwards  married 
Lord  Abingdon,  and  the  Dorsetshire  property  passed  with 
her  from  the  Churchill  family.  Charles  had  no  children 
by  his  wife,  but  he  left  an  illegitimate  son,  Charles,  who 
became  a  General,  Governour  of  Plymouth,  Groom  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  the  King,  and  represented  Castle  Bising  in 
Parliament  for  many  years.  +  This  son  was  a  friend  of  Sir 
Robert  AYalpole's,  and  married  his  natural  daughter  by 
Moll  Skerrett.:  By  her  he  had  one  daughter,  married 
to  the  first  Earl  Cadogan,  who  divorced  her.  He  also 
had  a  natural  son  by  Mrs.  Oldfield,  the  actress.§ 

The  youngest  son,  Theobald,  entered  the  Church.  He 
never  obtained  preferment,  but  was  at  one  time  chaplain 

♦  Warrant  ol  2n(l  March,  169^'. 

t  *  I  hear  Colonel  Churchill  is  rrone  to  your  city.  I  don't  know 
what  he  may  pass  for  amoncr  you  ;  if  assurance  wiU  reconnnend  him, 
he  never  fails  of  that  quality,  thou-h  he  can  behave  himself  Avith  as 
much  good  manners  as  anybody  where  his  impertinence  meets  with  no 
encouragement.'  Letter  from  Mrs.  Delany,  datc<l  22,  8, 1725.  See  her 
Life,  vol.  i.,  p.  117.  He  was  born  in  1679,  and  died  1745  at  Bath  where 
there  is  a  monument  to  him  in  the  abbey.  He  is  immortalized'  bv  hi« 
friend  Hanbury  Williams. 

X  Sir  K.  Walpole  afterwards  married  this  Moll  Skerrett 

§  Mrs.  Oldtield,  bom  1688,  died  HM'.N  1730,  aged  forty-seven. 
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to   the    Royal   Dragoons  when  his  brother  John  was  its 
Colonel.* 

*  He  matriculated  in  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  when  fourteen  years 
of  age,  2,  3,  167?  ;  B.A.  1680,  and  M.A.  1683 ;  died  3,  12,  1685,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields.  The  following  genealogical 
tree  is  copied  from  one  found  in  the  Rolls  Office  amongst  the  domestic 
papers  of  James  XL's  reign.  The  bundle  is  marked  in  pencil :  '  Heraldic 
peerage  between  1664  &  1668.'     It  is  also  endorsed  '  1687.' 
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of  Brad- 
ford, Dor- 
setshire. 


Alice,  d.  of  John 
Claxton,  of  Her- 
rington,  Dorset- 
shire. 


John,  Ld.  Butler,"^Elizabeth  d.  to  S»* 
of  Broomfield.       !  George  Villiers,  of 

Brokesby,  &  sister 
to  George,  Duke 
of  Buckingham. 
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John  Churchill, 
of  Mintern, 
Dorsetshire. 


Sarah,  d. & co-     Sir  J.  Drake,-  Ellen,  d.  & 


heir  of  Sir  H. 
Winston  of 
Standish,  Glou- 
cestershire. 

Sir  Winston  ChurchiU, 
of  Great  Mintern.  I 


of  Ash,  in 
Devon- 
shire. 


coheir. 


Elizabeth  Drake. 


John,  now  Lord  Churchill. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

EARLY  BOYHOOD  AND  EDUCATION. 

Marlborough's    boyhood-His   life    in    Dublin-Goes    to    St.   PaulH 
bchool-Hi8  education  and  bad  spelling-  Knowledge  of  French. 

John  Churchill  ^Yas  bis  father's  second  son,  the  eldest 
having  died  in  infancy.  We  know  little  of  his  boyhood,  and 
have  none  of  those  anecdotes  of  his  early  days  that  are 
so  common  m  the  biographies  of  great  men.    His  father 

ZrrV^^r' .''  '"^"'^'^  "^^  ^^'^  ^-l^^«^  -^tractor: 
and  from  that  loyal  soldier  he  drank  in  a  love  of  En^^laiu 

which  influenced  his  whole  subsequent  career.     His  firs 
regular  tutor  was  the  Rev.  R.  Farrant,  Rector  of  M^^ury 
parish,  a  man  noted  for  piety  and  scholarship,  and  remarff 
fe  for  havmg  refused  a  bishopric*    Durfng  the  te     t 
welve  years  ,^ung  Churchill  spent  at  Ash  House,he  le  rn 
from  th,s  worthy  man  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  as  u^^^^^^^^^^ 
taught  at  that  time  to  the  sons  of  English  cotmtn  S 
men,  and  he  acquired  that  sincere  Ce  for  Pro testfnt^^m 
which  was  ever  his  strongest  conviction,  and  onf  o       I 
mos   remarkable  features  in  his  character.    At  no  pei    t 
of    his  career,   however,   was   there    any   bigotrjin    iS 

office  of  Bishop.     He  died  i^   Ififioi  T"^  ^'*>*  ^"^^  ^«r  the 

Musbury  in  16^  6  b/  Sil  J  Dra^e  '  ^Tu  t'''  ^"^"'^  '^^  ^^'^^  ^>^ 
Edward  Griffin,  expeVd  by  tlfe  p^^^^^^^^^^  «°"^'  "^  ^"ecession  to 
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religion,  and  he  leaned  rather  towards  the  broad,  liberal, 
Protestant  teaching  of  the  Church,  than  to  the  narrow 
theology  and  ceremonial  of  its  High  Church  section.  In 
the  following  pages  it  will  be  shown  how  much  this  Protes- 
tant feeling,  acquired  in  boyhood,  influenced  his  conduct 
at  the  great  crisis  of  his  life  and  at  what  may  be  termed 
the  most  important  point  in  the  history  of  the  English 
Constitution. 

Wlien  Sir  Winston  went  to  Ireland  in  1662  as  a  com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Claims,  he  took  his  wife  and 
family  with  him.  They  lived  in  Bridge  Street,  Dublin, 
then  a  fashionable  quarter,  though  now  one  of  the  most 
squalid  in  that  city.  Their  neighbours  were  Sir  P. 
Davys,  the  principal  Secretary  of  State ;  John  Chevers, 
whose  son  was  created  Viscount  Mount  -  Leinster  by 
James  II.;  Sir  E.  Burrowes;  Patrick  D'Arcy,  a  famous 
Roman  Catholic  lawyer  and  member  of  the  Confederate 
Irish  ;  Derrick  Westenra,  the  well-known  Dutch  merchant ; 
the  Marquis  of  Antrim  ;  and  Sir  Hercules  Langford.* 

In  Dublin,  John  Churchill  attended  the  City  Free  School, 
an  old  foundation  for  some  twenty  children  of  poor  free- 
men. The  master  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Hill,  Fellow  of 
Merton,  Oxford,  who  only  received  eighteenpence  a  quarter 
for  each  scholar,  in  addition  to  a  fixed  salary  of  M15 
per  annum.  +  He  was,  however,  allowed  to  live  in  the 
school-house  rent  free,  and  to  take  in  by  private  arrange- 
ment  a   few    better -class    boys    as   day -pupils,   amongst 
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*  Private  letter  from  Sir  r>ernard  Burke,  Ulster,  who  informed  me 
that  the  following?  gentlemen  sent  their  sons  to  the  City  Free  School, 
viz.,  Sir  N.  Purdon,  Colonel  O.  Wheeler,  A.  CampbeU,  A.  Adah-,  F. 

liogerson,  etc. 

t  Dr.  Hill,  known  as  '  the  famous  Hellenist,'  was  born  in  Warwick- 
shire  in  1619.  At  one  time  he  practised  as  a  physician.  The  school- 
house— of  which  some  walls  still  remain— stood  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Schoolhouse  Lane,  which  is  extremely  narrow,  and  runs  north  from 
High  Street  to  Cook  Street.  The  schoolhouse  only  fell  about  1846. 
The  great  and  learned  Archbishop  Usher  had  been  educated  at  this 
school. 
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whom  were  young  Poole}',  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
and   Nat  Foy,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Waterford.      Youn^r 
Churchill  did  not,  however,  remain   there   more   than   a 
year,  for  he  returned  with  his  father  to  London  towards 
the  end  of  1663,  and  became  a  pupil  in  St.  Paul's  School, 
of  which  Samuel  Cromleholme  was  then  headmaster.     How 
long  he  was  at  St.  Paul's  is  not  known,  but,  as  the  school 
— which  was  closed  at  Midsummer  1665  on  account  of  the 
plague— was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  the  year  after, 
and  was  not   apparently   reopened   until    1670,  it   would 
seem  that  his  school  education  must  have  ended  in  1665, 
near  the  date  of  his  fifteenth  birthday.     In  that  same  year 
his  father  went  back  to  Dublm  to  resume  his  duties  as  a 
Commissioner  of  Claims. 

In  the  Eev.  G.  North's  copy  of  Knight's  *  Life  of  Colet,' 
now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  where  the  '  De  lie  Militari '  of 
Yegetius  is  entered  as  one  of  the  books  then  possessed  by 
St.  Paul's  School,  there  is  the  following  MS.  note*  :  '  From 
this  very  book,  John  Churchill,  scholar  of  this  school,  after- 
wards the  celebrated  Duke  of  Marlborough,  first  learnt  the 
elements  of  the  art  of  war :  as  was  told  me,  George  North, 
on  St.  Paul's  day,  1724-25,  by  an  old  clergyman,  who  said 
he  was  a  contemporary  scholar,  was  then  well  acquainted 
with  him,  and  frequently  saw  him  read  it.  This  I  testify 
to  be  true.— G.  North.'!  Most  schoolboys  would  find  the 
Latin  of  this  work  difficult  to  construe,  but  the  book  contahis 
passages  of  a  character  to  account  for  the  pleasure  with 
which  a  boy  of  a  strong  military  bent  would  pore  over 
Its  pages,  even  though  he  might  not  be  able  to  turn  all 
Its  sentences  into  good  English.  In  the  dedication  to  this 
'Life   of  Colet,'   it  is   said:    'We  have   lately  lost  two 

*  The  Rev.  G.  North  was  Rector  of  Codicote.     This  MS.  note  is  at 
page  483  of  the  above-mentioned  work  in  the  Bodleian  Librarv 

T,  ^J^'^  "l^^^  ^'""^  ^^^"^  ^^''^''^^^'  ''^"^^^  ^«  *^^«  Bodleian  LibrarVbv  Mr 
R.  B.  Gardiner,  one  of  the  masters  of  St.  Paul's  School ;  he  wrote  an 

Tntrmaln      ^^  ^"'  "  ""''  '^"''''"  '""  ''''''''  '  '^^''^  '^^^  ^^^^^^ 
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persons  of  the  most  exalted  station  that  our  school  (St. 
Paul's)  could  glory  in,  viz.,  the  Dukes  of  Marlborough 
and  of  Manchester,  from  whom,  as  we  have  many  in- 
stances of  favour,  we  might,  if  they  had  lived  longer, 
have  expected  more.'*  In  an  Apposition  speech  delivered 
by  Christopher  Hussey  in  St.  Paul's  School  about  1702, 
there  is  the  following  allusion  to  Marlborough  :  *  Hie  Mal- 
burius  denique  ab  ipso  Caesare  Gallos  domare  et  a 
Gallorum  injuriis  vicinas  gentes  tueri  didicit.'i 

From  all  this,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  Marl- 
borough had  at  least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Latin,  in 
addition  to  the  stock  of  learning  he  picked  up  from  his 
father,  from  the  Hector  of  his  parish,  and  at  the  schools  he 
attended.  When  we  further  remember  that  in  early  life  he 
could  converse  fluently  in  French— which  hardly  one  of 
all  the  King's  Ministers  could  do— we  feel  that  when  his 
enemies  pronounced  him  to  be  *  grossly  illiterate,'  they 
grossly  maligned  him.  As  with  Hannibal,  so  with  Marl- 
borough, much  of  our  knowledge  regarding  him  comes  to 
us  from  his  enemies.  The  Jacobites  detested  him  because 
he  assisted  William  at  the  Revolution.  His  rivals  in 
public  life  envied  his  success,  and  hated  him  for  it.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  existence  of  the  Government  which 
destroyed  him  to  disparage  his  talents,  and  writers  em- 
ployed to  vilify  him  sought  to  make  him  ridiculous  because 
he  could  not  spell.  His  spelling  was  unquestionably  bad, 
and  he  often  subscribed  himself  in  early  life,  '  Your  lord- 
chipe's  humbell  servant.'  But  in  his  time  there  was  no 
recognised  standard  of  spelling,  and  if  he  failed  in  this 
respect,  it  was  in  company  with  Lord  Chancellor  Somers 
and  a  host  of  other  well-known  and  even  learned  contem- 
poraries.;    The  letters  of  Pepys  abound  with  mistakes  in 

*  See  the  edition  of  1724. 

+   The  Pauline,  of  June,  1892,  p.  117. 

}  Somers  wrote  'bin'  for  been,  'coold'  for  cooled,  'don'  for  done, 
*  dor '  for  door, '  gon  so  farr,' '  Munday,' '  wee,' '  mee,' '  busines,' '  wine,' 
'  restlesse,' '  oppurtunity,'  etc.   In  many  contemporary  letters  from  men 
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spelling,  and  even  in  our  own  time  we  have  had  many 
instances— Wellington  nnd  Napoleon,  for  example— of  great 
men  who  could  never  learn  to  spell  properlv.  His  grammar 
and  style  were  quite  as  good  as  those  of  James  II.,  or 
Queens  Anne  and  Maiy,  and  most  of  the  historv-makers 
of  their  time. 

To  allege,  therefore,  that  he  was  conspicuously  illiterate 
and  ignorant,  is  to  misstate  facts.  He  left  behind  him 
a  most  voluminous  official  correspondence,  from  which  the 
reader  can  judge  for  himself  on  this  point.  One  of  his 
friends,  a  good  judge  of  literary  work  and  style  in  the 
reign  of  Anne,  when  recounting  the  wits  and  writers 
of  his  time,  says:  'Others  I  forbear,  because  tho'  a 
thousand  Occasions  testify  their  Abilities,  their  Modesty 
hath  hitherto  concealed  their  Works  and  xXames  :  only  give 
me  leave  to  add  it  is  the  Opinion  of  some  good  Judges  that 
If  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  would  give  us  his  own  Memoirs 
wo   should   find   he    could  AVrite  as  well  as   Fi<>ht   like 

His  knowledge  of  French  has  been  questioned,  because 

of  position  we  fin.l  tl,e  following:  •  Pepell.'  •  priseneTT^leT^^' 
quiat,    •  .m  ,assaaor«,'   'to   ju.lg,-    •  Chanseler,'   '  whare     '  inS'' 

oxan>ples  at  haxar.l  fn3n/somcS:  before  „.e      Zi^^    u"' 
was  not  a  fai.in.  pecniiav  to  tho  English  o,  ZC;.]^!^!^^^ 

pioot.     AItliou«,'li  her  virtue  was  not  what  it  ini.rht  !»«   .1,  ^^  V , 

bom  la.l,v,  bolonsin.  to  the  Conrt  of  tl.e  •  Groa  "1!^   'f  "?■"";!"" 
IS  a.l.lresse.1  to  •  Mr.  Si.lney.'     •  Do  Varis  <•<   s  deX  U      r ' 
toute  les  bonte  avec  Icsquelle  vous  avf,  nnrll»<.  ,  "  ^"* 

HO  vous  sujs  infiniment  obl|.'e       Vou  X*      V""''  """'''''"  ''''"' 

estcWla„svosintorais,et.le;osanine"  o'e  nte'l  ""  "'  '" 

c-han«e  et  lonno  pent  pran.lre  pU.s  de  part  aftrsse".  2'  T'' 
other  of  her  letters,  with  enuallv  bid  sn,.1i;„„       ,  '       ^^     •^'''">' 

Alfred  Morrison's  eollectiorf  LS-aphs!  °         ''"'""""''  ""  '"  '''■ 

*  Dr.  H.  Felton's  '  Dissertations  on  readinrr  iha  rio    • 
a  just  style,  written  in  the  rear  ^^9^'^^^ 

tion  between  the  writings  of  i^en  nf  r^  f"^'  ^  '^"'*^"*  '^''^^^^ 
^^ere  is  as  ,nneh  ^^f^:^:^^^^^^^^^  ^^^J^^'  -^  says 
behaviour  of  a  dancin,,  master  and  a  gentleman/'  "  ''  '"  '^''' 
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in  one  of  his  letters  to  Kobethon — the  faithful  agent  of  the 
House  of  Hanover — he  gives  as  an  excuse  for  writing  in 
English,  that  his  secretary,  *  poore  Cardonale,  is  sicke.'* 
This  is  a  very  unfair  accusation,  for  many  who  speak  the 
language  fluently,  would  shrink  from  writing  it,  and  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  one  who  had  served  so  long  in 
the  French  army  under  Frenchmen  entirely  ignorant  of 
English,  like  Turenne,  should  be  unable  to  converse  freely 
in  French.  In  one  of  his  letters  from  abroad  he  criticises 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  someone  had  spoken  French 
in  his  presence,  which  of  itself  should  convince  the  most 
unbelieving  that  his  knowledge  of  the  language  was  con- 
siderable.   Bishop  Burnet  writes  of  Marlborough  that  he  was 

*  bred  up  in  the  Court  with  no  literature.'  Evelyn  refers 
to  him  as  *  well-spoken  and  affable,  and  supports  his  want 
of  acquired  knowledge  by  keeping  good  company.'  Lord 
Chesterfield,   always    cynical    about    him,   says,   he   was 

*  eminently  illiterate,  wrote  bad  English,  and  spelt  it  worse,* 
and  that  *he  had  no  share  of  what  is  commonly  called 
parts  ;  he  had  no  brightness,  nothing  shining  in  his  genius,' 
meaning  presumably  that  there  was  no  sparkling  wit  in 
his  conversation.  In  a  discussion  with  Burnet  upon  some 
historical  point,  he  displayed  so  incorrect  a  conception  of 
the  subject,  that  the  Bishop  asked  him  the  source  of  his 
information.  He  replied  that  it  w^as  from  Shakespeare's 
plays  he  had  learnt  all  he  knew  of  English  history,  f  Such 
an  expression  may  be  regarded  as  a  figure  of  speech  not 
intended  to  be  taken  literally,  but  still  the  story  has  been 
often  quoted,  as  a  proof  of  his  ignorance.  At  any  rate,  it 
does  not  prove  his  ignorance  of  history,  but  rather  his 
knowledge  of  Shakespeare,  which  then  w^as  and  still  is, 
more  rare  and  valuable. 

We  learn  from  the  published  papers  of  Flamstead,  our 
first  Astronomer  Koyal,  that  Marlborough  was  one  of  the 

*  Macpherson,  vol.  ii.,  note  to  page  29. 

t  This  anecdote  is  told  by  Dr.  Warner  in  his '  Remarks  on  the  History 
of  Fingal,'  on  Bishop  Burnet's  authority. 

VOL.   I.  8 
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hundred  and  forty  gentlemen  who  had  been  his  pupils; 
Flamstead  states  that  he  employed  these  *  young  gentlemen ' 
in  his  '  night  observations,  to  tell  the  clock,  to  "  write  for '' 
him,  and  in  other  duties  and  work  that  he  could  safely 
trust  them  in.'*  He  says  he  was  compelled  to  take  in  these 
pupils  to  help  him  to  pay  skilled  assistants  and  to  purchase 
instruments.  Under  such  a  master  it  may  be  fairly  assumed 
that  Marlborough  learned  something  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy. 

With  the  exception  of  his  bad  spelling,  then  so  common  a 
faihng,  I  do  not  find  in  the  vast  correspondence  he  left 
behind  him  any  particular  evidence  of  a  marked  want  of 
education.  He  was  not  even  then  esteemed  highly  educated, 
nor  was  he  well  read  in  either  ancient  or  modern  literature ; 
but  his  knowledge  of  French  gave  him  access  to  a  wide 
field  of  literature,  which  was  at  that  time  closed  to  most 
Englishmen,  and  even  to  many  men  of  letters.  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  lack  of  book  knowledge,  he  had 
within  him  the  divine  spark  of  genius,  that  heaven-sent 
gift  which,  when  allied  to  wisdom,  makes  men  great ;  no 
study  can  produce  it,  and  no  learning  can  compensate  for 
its  absence.  It  is  the  rarest  of  all  gifts,  and  few,  if  any, 
have  had  it  in  larger  measure  than  Marlborough.  But 
his  genius  was  slow  in  development,  and  his  great  force 
of  character,  as  well  as  his  mental  power,  matured 
leisurely.  Even  his  handwriting  was  better  at  forty  than 
it  had  been  at  five-and-twenty.  As  the  slowest  growing 
trees  produce  the  hardest  timber,  it  would  seem  that  the 
genius  which  takes  most  time  to  develope  is  usually  of  the 
highest  quality.  Marlborough  only  began  his  career  of 
victory  at  fifty-two,  and,  in  the  words  of  Bolingbroke,  his 
*  was  the  perfection  of  genius  matured  by  experience.* 

♦  Bailey's  '  Account  of  Flamstead,'  p.  49. 
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Female  virtue  in  the  Restoration  epoch — The  position  of  a  Royal 
mistress — Arabella's  children — Duke  of  Berwick —James  deserts 
Arabella— She  marries  and  has  more  children. 

There  is  a  wide  gulf  between  our  standard  of  female  virtue 
and  that  of  the  Restoration  epoch.  This  is  brought  home 
to  us  by  the  fact,  that  an  upright.  God-fearing  gentleman 
like  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  should  have  wished  to  see  his 
only  daughter  established  as  a  Maid  of  Honour  at  a  Court 
where  Charles  II.  was  King.  But  in  those  days  it  was  no 
slur  upon  a  lady  to  become  the  mistress  of  a  prince,  nor 
did  her  family  suffer  in  reputation.  Lord  Arlington,  in  a 
letter  of  advice  to  the  beautiful  Miss  Stewart,  refers  to  the 
position,  which  he  thought  she  had  accepted,  of  mistress 
to  Charles  11. ,  as  one  to  which  *  it  had  pleased  God  and 
her  virtue  to  raise  her.'*  It  is  said  that  the  parents 
of  Louise  de  Keroualle,  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  sent  her 
originally  to  Versailles,  in  the  hope  that  Lewis  XIY.  would 
thus  favour  her.  Sir  E.  Warcup  records  with  pride  in 
one  of  his  letters,  that  his  daughter,  a  Maid  of  Honour 
to  Queen  Katherine,  *  was  one  night  and  t'other  with  the 
King,  and  very  graciously  received  byhim.'f  The  mistress 
to  a  royal  prince  was   courted  by  all  who  had  access  to 

♦  De  Granmiont,  *  Memoirs.'     Miss  Stewart  never  did  become  the 
King's  mistress, 
t  Granger,  vol.  iv.,  p.  338. 
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her.  Other  women  envied  her  good  fortune,  and  her 
family  looked  upon  her  as  a  medium  through  whom 
Court  favour,  power  and  lucrative  employment  were  to  be 
obtained.  In  allusion  to  the  statement  that  Marlborough 
owed  much  of  his  success  in  early  life  to  his  sister  Arabella, 
Hamilton,  who  knew  thoroughly  the  French  and  English 
Courts,  writes,  *  Cela  etait  dans  Tordre.'  In  common  with 
others  of  his  time,  he  assumed  that  *  the  favourite  of  the 
King*s  mistress,  and  brother  of  the  Duke's  mistress,  was  in 
a  fair  way  of  preferment,  and  could  not  fail  to  make  his 
fortune.'*  Edward  Villiers  was  made  Earl  of  Jersey  because 
his  sister  was  the  acknowledged  mistress  of  William  III., 
and  it  w^as  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  that  *la  maitresse 
en  titre'  should  obtain  honours  and  advancement  for  the 
members  of  her  family. 

Arabella  Churchill  joined  the  household  of  Anne  Hyde, 
Duchess  of  York,  about  four  years  after  the  Restora- 
tion. She  soon  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  importunities  of 
the  amorous  Duke,  best  known  in  history  as  James  II. 
Where  or  in  what  year  the  intrigue  began,  is  not  quite 
certain  ;  but  it  was  probably  at  York,  to  which  place  James 
and  his  Duchess  went  in  August,  1665.  James  had  the  re- 
deeming trait  of  being  extremely  fond  of  golf  and  field  sports. 
He  rode  well,  and  kept  a  large  number  of  horses.  The 
country  near  York  being  then  very  open,  he  amused  himself 
with  coursing.  Upon  one  occasion  a  large  party  on  horse- 
back accompanied  him,  the  Duchess  alone  being  in  a  car- 
riage, attended  by  her  Master  of  the  Horse,  who  was  also 
her  lover,  the  handsome  Robert  Sidney,  f  Arabella,  who 
was  a  bad  horsewoman,  rode  a  spuited  animal,  which 
presently  bolted  and  threw  her.  James  gallantly  dis- 
mounted to  help  her,  and,  struck  by  the  grace  and  beauty 

*  De  Grammont,  »  Memoirs,'  p.  310,  Bohn's  edition,  1846. 

t  He  was  son  of  Lord  Leicester  and  brother  of  Algernon,  who  was 
beheaded.    James  says  in  his  *  Memoirs '  that  this  Robert  Sidney,  and 
not  Charles  II.,  was  the  father  of  the  mifortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth 
See  Macpherson,  vol.  i.,  p.  76. 


of  her  figure  as  she  lay  half  unconscious  on  the  grass 
before  him,  his  susceptible  heart  took  fire,  and  ere-long 
she  became  his  acknowledged  mistress. 

She  was  tall,  slight,  and  well  proportioned.  Her  pale 
face  was  not  pretty,  but  neither  was  she  the  hideous 
skeleton  which  De  Grammont  describes.  Indeed,  some 
of  her  contemporaries  speak  of  her  as  good-looking.*  In 
disposition,  she  was  lazy  and  inert. 

She  bore  four  children  to  the  Duke  of  York.  The  eldest 
was  Henrietta,  Lady  Waldegrave.  The  second  was  James, 
Duke  of  Berwick,  whose  name  will  frequently  occur  in 
these  pages.  The  third  was  Henry  FitzJames,  born  in 
August,  1673,  created  by  his  father  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
and  by  Lewis  XIV.  Grand  Prior  of  France ;  a  useless  and 
debauched  drunkard,  who  died  in  1702.  The  fourth  was 
Arabella,  born  in  1674,  who  became  a  nun,  and  died  at 
Pontoise  in  1704.  f 

The  Duke  of  Berwick  saw  active  service  in  many  countries. 
He  rose  to  a  high  position  in  the  French  army,  and  is  best 
known  amongst  the  famous  marshals  of  Lewis  XIV.  as  the 
Englishman  who,  in  command  of  a  French  army,  defeated 
the  English  and  Spanish  armies  under  the  command  of 
the  Frenchman,  Lord  Galway,  at  Almanza.  Berwick  was 
killed  by  a  round-shot  in  1734  at  the  siege  of  Philipsburg. 
Unlike  his  renowned  uncle,  he  gave  liberally  to  those  about 
him,  and  distributed  large  sums  in  secret  charity.  He  died 
poor  in  an  age  when  most  men  of  high  position  amassed 
fortunes.  If,  however,  he  despised  wealth,  he  loved  glory. 
A  devout  Catholic,  he  made  no  parade  of  his  religion.  A 
sincere  though  moderate  Jacobite,  he  was  at  all  times 
ready  in  after-life  to  fight  for  his  half-brother,  the  *  Pre- 
tender.'    Marie    Louise,  Queen  of    Spain,  said  of   him : 

♦  There  is  a  portrait  of  her  at  Althorp. 

t  See  Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  series,  vol.  iv.,  p.  488.  In 
O'Callaghan's  *  History  of  the  Irish  Brigade,'  p.  106,  it  is  stated  slie 
*  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety,  and  died  in  February,  1762.' 
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*  C'est  un  grand  diable  d'Anglais  sec,  qui  va  toujours  tout 
droit  devant  lui.' 

James  soon  deserted  Arabella  Churchill  for  Catherine, 
daughter  of  the  witty  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  of  Eylesford, 
Kent.  This  was  the  lady  whom  Marlborough's  parents 
wished  him  to  marry.  The  discarded  mistress  lived  in 
comparative  poverty  and  obscurity  until  she  married  Colonel 
Charles  Godfrey  in  1677.*  She  died  in  1730,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  the  *  Quire  door,'  in 
the  grave  of  her  brother,  George  Churchill. 

William  III.  awarded  her  a  pension  of  ii*l,000  a  year 
from  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  property  given  to  James  II. 
when  Duke  of  York.!  But  she  never  received  this  left- 
handed  jointure,  as  an  inquiry  by  Parliament  into  the 
grants  of  land  made  so  profusely  by  William  resulted  in  an 
order  to  sell  all  James's  Irish  property  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  She  left,  by  her  husband,  one  son,  Francis,  and 
two  daughters.  The  elder,  Charlotte,;  became  Maid  of 
Honour  to  Queen  Mary  II.,  and  secretly  married  H.  Bos- 
cawen,  afterwards  created  Viscount  Falmouth. §  The  other 
married  Mr.  E.  Danch,  M.P.  The  son  Francis  served 
in  the  Foot  Guards  during  several  of  Marlborough's  cam- 
paigns in  the  Netherlands. T 

Arabella  Churchill  lived  to  see  her  old  lover  deposed  and 

*  He  had  served  with  Marlborough  as  a  Captain  in  the  Guards.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  in  1715,  in  Bath,  where  there  is  a  monu- 
ment to  him  in  the  abbey. 

t  The  property  upon  which  Arabella's  pension  was  charged  was 
known  as  Newcastle,  in  Co.  Limerick.  See  O'Callaghan's  'Irish 
Brigade,'  p.  106. 

X  She  was  born  1678,  and  died  in  March,  1754,  in  her  seventy-sixth 
year. 

^  His  mother  was  sister  of  Godolphm,  the  Lord  High  Treasurer. 
This  marriage  was  not  owned  for  several  months ;  why,  I  know  not. 
Historical  MSS.,  Coke  Papers,  vol.  ii.  of  1888,  p.  403. 

II  Of  Newington  House,  Wallingford.  This  old  Oxfordshu-e  famUy 
Is  now,  I  believe,  extmct. 

T  He  was  for  several  years  Colonel  of  the  Bedfordshire  Reguuent 
and  died  {j  10,  1712.  ^ 


die  in  exile.  The  man  she  married  fought  against  him, 
and  for  years  she  must  have  followed  with  peculiar 
interest  the  progress  of  a  great  war,  in  which  her  brothers 
fought  for  England  and  her  traitor  son  served  in  the  ranks 
of  England's  enemies.* 

*  Horace  Walpole  says  he  had  often  seen  her,  and  had  once  been  in 
a  room  with  her  when  he  was  a  boy  and  she  in  her  dotage. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CHURCHILL   BECOMES   AN   ENSIGN   IN   THE   FOOT   GUARDS. 

Churchill  becomes  a  page  to  the  Duke  of  York— Becomes  a  favourite 

with  James. 

The  compulsory  break  in  the  studies  of  young  John 
Churchill,  caused  by  the  closing  of  St.  PauPs  School,  may 
very  possibly  have  hastened  his  introduction  to  Court  life. 
Upon  leaving  school  his  father  obtained  for  him  the 
position  of  page  to  the  Duke  of  York,  in  recognition  of 
Sir  Winston's  fidelity  to  the  royal  cause.  It  is  said  that 
application  was  in  the  first  instance  made  to  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  to  take  the  boy,  but  as  there  was  no  vacancy  in 
the  Badminton  household,  Sir  Winston  applied  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  granted  his  request.* 

James  had  a  royal  fondness  for  military  display.  To 
inspect  a  handful  of  troops  in  Hyde  Park,  and  to  see  them 
march  past  in  all  their  feathers  and  fine  clothes,  was 
one  of  his  most  cherished  enjoyments.  The  young  page 
usually  accompanied  him  upon  these  occasions,  and  was 
thus  able  to  indulge  that  taste  for  everything  military 
which  had  grown  up  with  him  from  earhest  childhood. 
He  evinced  the  utmost  interest  in  these  parades,  and 
soon  learnt  to  answer  quickly  and  clearly  all  questions 
upon  drill  details.  James  was  highly  pleased  with  his 
precocious  military  knowledge  and  love  for  matters  to 
which  he  himself  attached  so  much  importance.     When 

♦  Seward's  ♦  Anecdotes,'  vol.  ii.    Also  Noble. 
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asked  upon  one  of  these  occasions  what  he  intended  to  be, 
*  A  soldier,'  was  the  ready  answer,  and  availing  himself  of 
the  opportunity,  he  begged  the  Duke  to  give  him  a  com- 
mission in  the  King's  regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  then  on 
parade  before  them.*  His  wish  was  gratified  ;  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1667  he  was  given  *  a  pair  of  colours,'  that  is,  ii,  9, 1667 
made  an  ensign  in  that  distinguished  corps,  and  was  posted 
to  the  King's  company,  vice  John  Howard,  compelled  to 
retire  because  of  the  new  law  which  forbade  Koman 
Catholics  to  hold  any  office  under  the  Crown. 

Thus  began  the  career  of  this  penniless  boy.  His  own 
and  his  parents'  poverty  brought  home  to  him,  as  it  so 
often  does  to  young  men  in  similar  circumstances,  the 
necessity  for  hard  work  on  his  part.  It  was  the  spur  in 
his  side  which  made  him  put  forth  all  his  strength  to  win  in 
the  race  of  life.  How  many  able  men  owe  it  to  their  easy 
circumstances  that  they  have  passed  away,  without  raising 
even  a  ripple  on  the  sea  of  fame !  It  is  difficult,  we  are 
told,  for  the  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
it  is  no  less  difficult  for  him  to  become  great  in  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  where  a  life  of  hard  work  and  anxious 
care,  often  endured  under  great  privations,  must  always 
be  the  initial  step  on  the  road  to  distinction.  It  is  surely 
for  this  reason  that  younger  sons  are  more  apt  to  succeed 
as  soldiers  than  their  brothers  who  are  heirs  to  fortune. 
The  ambition  born  of  poverty  is  generally  for  riches  and 
the  comforts  they  ensure  ;  but  a  noble  nature  seeks  wealth 
rather  as  a  means  to  an  end,  that  end  being  honour  and 
renown. 

To  w^hat  extent  John  Churchill  w^as  indebted  for  his  first 
start  in  life  to  his  sister's  influence  with  her  royal  lover,  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  She  had  been  James's  mistress  for  nearly 
two  years,  when  her  brother  entered  the  Foot  Guards, 
and  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  she  had  something  to 

♦  This  regiment  was  subsequently  called  the  1st  Regiment  of  Foot 
Guards,  and,  having  in  this  century,  like  all  the  foot  regiments  in  the 
army,  dropped  its  number,  is  now  known  as  the  Grenadier  Guards. 
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do  with  his  advancement,  still,  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  the  nomination  of  a  handsome  young  royal 
page  of  engaging  manners  to  a  place  in  the  Household 
Troops.  Even  in  our  own  time,  prior  to  the  abolition  of 
purchase  in  the  army,  the  Queen's  pages  received  free 
commissions  in  the  Foot  Guards. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  James  began  to  entertain  for 
him  that  warm  regard  which  lasted  to  the  moment  when 
the  ensign,  become  a  General,  quitted  his  service  for 
ever.  James  much  disliked  having  about  him  men  who 
were  not  Catholics,  and  his  liking  for  young  Churchill 
must  have  been  deep  and  strong  to  make  him  forgive  the 
determined  Protestantism  of  his  favourite. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  the  Duchess  of  York  fell 
in  love  with  her  handsome  young  page,  and  much  of 
his  success  in  early  life  is  thus  accounted  for.  There 
is,  however,  no  trustworthy  authority  for  this  imputa- 
tion.* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  to  what  trifling  and  accidental 
circumstances  the  greatest  reputations  have  often  owed 
their  origin.  How  frequently  has  the  course  of  history  been 
turned  aside  by  some  apparently  unimportant  Court  intrigue 
or  by  some  chance  like  the  finding  of  Moses  by  Pharaoh's 
daughter !  How  many  leaders  of  men  have  owed  their  first 
opportunity  to  some  trivial  occurrence  or  some  fortunate 
connection  with  those  in  power !  The  period  produces  the 
man,  chance  assists  him,  and  then  if  real  gi*eatness  be  in 
him,  he  dominates  his  generation  and  influences  posterity. 
Some  hold  to  the  pleasant  belief  that  the  golden  moment  of 
opportunity  must  come  sooner  or  later  in  life  to  each  one  of 
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*  Anne  Hyde  died  1671.  Mrs.  Godolpliin,  who  had  been  her  Maid 
of  Honour,  gives  the  following  touching  description  of  her  death  • 
*  She  was  fuU  of  unspeakable  torture  and  died  (poor  creature)  in  doubt 
of  her  religion,  without  the  Sacrament  or  Divine  bv  her,  like  a  poore 
\vretch ;  none  remembered  her  after  one  weeke,  none  sorry  for  her  • 
she  was  tost  and  flung  about,  and  everyone  did  what  they  would  with 
the  stately  carcase.'—'  Life  of  Mrs.  Godolphin,'  p.  13. 
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US.  Be  that  as  it  may — and  it  is  a  debatable  theory  which 
finds  little  acceptance  with  the  unsuccessful — it  is  amongst 
the  first  qualities  of  the  man  of  genius  to  recognise  his 
chance  before  it  is  too  late,  to  see,  as  Clougli  puts  it : 

*  *  Midst  all  the  huddling  silver,  little  worth 
The  one  thin  piece  that  comes,  pure  gold.' 
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CHAPTEK  VI. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ROYAL  BROTHERS. 

The  talents  and  vices  of  Charles  II. — His  immorality  and  want  of 
principle — His  leaning  towards  Roman  Catholicism — His  amiable 
traits  —  The  Arts  flourish  in  his  reign — The  character  of  James  — 
His  bigotry,  cruelty,  and  immorality— Churchill  brought  up  in  their 
depraved  society — Churchill's  Protestantism. 

To  understand  thoroughly  the  surroundings  amidst  which 
Marlborough  grew  ''nto  man's  estate,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  clear  conception  of  the  Restoration  Court.  To  know 
what  an  army  is  worth,  we  take  stock  of  its  commander ; 
and  to  form  any  useful  estimate  of  society  during  the  reigns 
of  Charles  II.  and  of  his  brother,  we  must  know  what  were 
the  habits,  tastes,  and  morals  of  those  princes.  What  was 
their  character  and  disposition?  Were  they  English 
gentlemen  in  thought,  word  and  deed;  honest,  and 
truthful?  Did  they  love  England  for  England's  sake, 
or  only  for  their  own  selfish  ends?  Were  they  better  or 
worse  than  their  father  and  grandfather,  the  mere  feeble 
imitators  of  the  sturdy,  manly  Tudors  ?  It  was  wittily  said 
of  them  that  Charles  could  do  well  if  he  would,  and 
that  James  would  do  so  if  he  could.*  But  the  character  of 
the  elder  brother  is  difficult  to  describe,  for  it  was  made 
up  of  many  different  and  conflicting  qualities.  Quick- 
witted  and  clever,  he  had  acquired  abroad  a  knowledge  of 
foreign   affairs  such   as  none  of   his  Ministers  could  lay 

'■■■  Said  by  Buckingham :  Burnet,  vol.  i.,  p.  288. 
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claim  to,  with  the  exception  of  Clarendon  and  Temple. 
His  natural  aptitude  for  the  study  of    character   often 
enabled  him  to  see  through  the  cleverest  machinations  of 
those  he  employed.     But  ease  and  pleasure  were  the  great 
aims  of    his   unkingly  life.      Come  what  may,  his  one 
and  fixed  determination  was  to  live  in  undisturbed  posses- 
sionof  that  crown  which  his  father  had  lost  by  the  adoption 
of  violent  and  unconstitutional  measures.    Having  secured 
the  throne,    life    thenceforward  was  to    him    a    species 
of    comedy,    a    practical    joke.      Sensualist,    idler,    and 
cynic,  he  scoffed  at  religion,  and  believed  neither  in  the 
honour  of  men  nor  in  the  virtue  of  women.    If  every  man 
had  his  price,  experience  led  him  to  believe  that  every 
woman  had  hers  also.    The  ironical  dealings  of  fate  tickled 
his  fancy  ;  the  foibles  and  ambitions  of  men  amused  him, 
and  their  wrangles  over  trifles  afforded  material  for  his 
careless  and  witty  raillery.     Tenacious  of  what  he  deemed 
his  kingly  rights  and  prerogatives,  he  was  utterly  without 
ambition;    devoid    of    any  semblance   of    patriotism    or 
principle,  wrapped  up  in   love  of  self,  he  cared  nothmg 
for  the  feelings  or  wants  of  others.     His  only  aspiration 
was  to  rule  as  he  chose,  without  interference  from  Par- 
liament or  Minister,  and  whilst  so  doing,  to  wrest  from 
the  passing  hour  every  possible  personal  enjoyment.     In 
pursuit  of  that  enjoyment  there  was  no  temptation  that  he 
sought  to  resist,  no  vice  or  villainy  from  which  he  shrank. 
As  long  as  he  was  allowed  to  saunter  lazily  through  life  in 
possession    of    the    throne,  he  felt  no  sting  of    shame, 
although  the   Dutch   fleet  burnt  his    ships   in   the  very 
Thames.     The  wail  of  a  nation  dishonoured  but  not  over- 
thrown, troubled  him  nothing.     If  the  plague  decimated  his 
subjects  or  the  flames  destroyed  his  capital,  why  should 
such  national  misfortunes   affect  him  ?     As  long  as  the 
taxes  supplied  money  for  himself  and  his  mistresses,  why 
should  he  distress  himself  ?    The  avarice  and  extravagance 
of  these  women,  however,  drained  his  coffers,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  depend  upon  Lewis  XIV.   for  the  money 
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he  dared  not  ask  from  a  Parliament  of  English  gentle- 
men.* 

During  his  unworthy  reign,  public  as  well  as  private 
honour  and  virtue  were  laughed  to  scorn  by  all  the  Court. 
He  left  his  soldiers  and  sailors  unpaid,  and  every  depart- 
ment of  Government  became  rotten  to  the  very  core. 

The  royal  brothers  were  both  unblushing  libertines.  The 
intrigues  of  Charles  were  known  not  only  in  Whitehall, 
but  in  the  country  generally.  His  indifference  to  the 
affairs  of  State  was  also  notorious,  and  was  thus  recorded 
in  contemporary  doggerel : 

*  And  when  he  was  beat, 
He  still  made  his  retreat 
To  his  Clevelands,  his  Nells,  and  his  Carwells.'t 

He  disliked  wars,  not  because  he  shrank  from  blood- 
shed, but  because  they  meant  stir  and  trouble.  At  heart 
he  was  a  coward,  a  fact  which,  together  with  his  love  of 
ease,  kept  him  from  such  heroic  ventures  as  brought  his 
father  to  the  scaffold,  and  subsequently  sent  his  brother 
into  exile.  His  heart  was  too  hollow  to  admit  of  any  manly 
respect  for  the  most  faithful  public  servant.  The  sturdy 
honesty  of  Clarendon  was  to  him  as  nothing  in  the  balance 
with  the  caresses  of  a  Barbara  Villiers  or  the  smiles  of  a 
Louise  de  Keroualle.  He  was  a  treacherous  friend,  an 
accomplished  dissembler,  and  Barillon's  letters  to  Louvois 
show  him  to  have  been  devoid  alike  of  truth  and  self- 
respect.  His  idea  of  happiness  was  apparently  to  sit 
munching  sweetmeats  and  dried  pears  in  the  midst  of 
rollicking  rogues  and  wanton  women.  To  his  low,  craven 
nature  it  mattered  nothing  that  he  should  be  hated  by  all 
that  was  honest  at  home,  and  despised  as  the  puppet  and 
pensioner  of  Lewis  by  all  that  was  honourable  abroad.    He 

*  •  A  prince  like  a  pear  which  rotten  at  core  is, 

With  a  Court  that  takes  millions,  and  yet  as  poor  as  Job  is.' 

— From  a  contemporary  song, 
t  Marvell's  ballad  on  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen. 
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knew  Gates  to  be  a  perjurer,  yet  he  paid  this  false  accuser  of 
Catholics  from  his  own  private  purse  with  money  obtained 
from  Lewis  upon  this  stipulation  amongst  other  things, 
that  he  should  declare  himself  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Like  his  brother,  he  leaned  towards  absolutism  in  govern- 
ment, and  consequently  towards  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion which  fostered  it.     Unlike  James,  however,  he  would 
risk  neither  his  head  nor  his  throne— not  even  his  ease— 
for  either.    A  voluptuary  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  he 
was  too  fond  of  lazy  comfort  to  be  either  brutal  or  vin- 
dictive;   but,   unlike  his   brother,   he  was  endowed  with 
as  much  good  nature  as  a  selfish  monarch,  destitute  of 
heart,  could  possess.    Yet  he  had  many  qualities  which 
attach   men   to  princes,  and   which  made  him  generally 
popular.     His    good    humour    was    inexhaustible.     Like 
most  indolent   men,   he  was   familiar    with   all,   easy  of 
access,  affable,  and  so  intolerant  of  formality  and   cere- 
mony that    it   was  no  easy  matter  to   make  him  play 
the  King  at  any  time.      Entirely  devoid  of  haughtiness 
or  insolence,  he  allowed  those  about  him  to  laugh  at  his 
foibles,  and  seldom  resented  even  the  wit  and  satire  they 
pointed  at  '  Old  Rowley,'  as  they  had  familiarly  nicknamed 
him.*    Dryden  wrote : 

'  In  loyal  libels  we  have  often  told  him 
How  one  has  jilted,  the  other  sold  him ; 
How  that  affects  to  laugh,  how  this  to  weep.' 

Although  his  wicked,  melancholy  face  did  not  bespeak 
amiable  qualities,  his  natural  disposition  was  soft,  weak, 
pliable  and  gentle.  He  had  a  smile  and  a  cheery  greeting 
for  everybody.  It  was  no  part  of  his  easy,  indolent  philo- 
sophy to  cherish  animosity  or  to  register  wrongs.  He  for- 
gave with  extreme  readiness.  Weak,  careless,  and  hating 
business,  he  was  steadily  consistent  in  his  determination 
to  die  King  of  England.     He  would  do  nothing  to  risk  his 

♦  This  nickname  was  given  to  him  after  a  stallion  of  that  name 
which  was  one  of  his  favourite  race-horses. 
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crown.  He  had  tasted  the  bitterness  of  foreign  exile,  and 
was  determined  never  again  to  set  out  upon  what  he  laugh- 
ingly referred  to  as  *  his  travels.*  When  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  yield  to  a  popular  demand,  he  did  so  with  grace, 
but  without  inquiring  whether  it  was  just  and  right.  He 
loved  to  tell  stories  of  his  many  adventures  when  in  exile, 
and  he  told  them  well,  with  an  accuracy  of  memory  that 
made  his  courtiers  wonder  he  did  not  also  remember  how 
frequently  he  had  related  them  before. 

Fond  of  music  and  the  stage,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  introduced  the  opera  into  England.  The  whole 
life  of  Charles  H.  proves  that  it  is  as  hard  for  a  man 
to  be  entirely  bad  as  it  is  to  be  perfectly  good.*  Yet  in 
such  a  reign  and  under  such  a  King  the  arts  and  sciences 
flourished!  The  painters  Lely,  Huysman,  Wissing,  and 
Sir  G.  Kneller  owed  much  to  his  patronage  and  protec- 
tion. It  was  when  England  had  been  reduced  by  his 
treason  to  the  lowest  level  of  national  degradation  that 
Milton  published  his  '  Paradise  Lost,'  Newton  his  *  Prin- 
cipia,'  and  the  Eoyal  Society  was  founded.  Stranger  still, 
during  his  reign  some  of  our  most  valuable  enactments 
were  added  to  the  Statute  Book,  proving  that  although  good 
laws  may  be  made  under  the  worst  rulers,  they  do  not 
necessarily  imply  good  government.  Those  passed  in  this 
reign  were  rather  concessions  to  expediency  than  the  fruit 
of  an  enlightened  statesmanship. 

James  possessed  none  of  his  elder  brother's  ability,  wit, 
or  geniality.  Nature  had  designed  him  for  an  inquisitor ; 
the  accident  of  birth  made  him  a  King.  In  manner  he 
was  ungracious ;  he  accepted  as  a  right,  and  with  no 
sign  of  courteous  recognition,  the  cordial  greetings  with 
which  he  and  his  brother  were  welcomed  at  the  Ke- 
storation.  The  vicissitudes  of  his  youth,  his  travels 
abroad  and  visits  to  foreign  courts,  had  afforded  him 
exceptional  opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  practical 
knowledge  of  public  affairs.    But  from  poverty  and  ad- 

*  Machiavelli. 


versity,  often  the  best  masters,  he  had  learnt  nothing, 
and  he  returned  to  England  as  fully  possessed,  as  his 
father  had  ever  been,  with  a  belief  in  royal  prerogative 
and  in  Divine  right.  We  cannot  believe  him  to  have  been 
the  coward  his  enemies  assert,  though  he  possessed  the 
cruelty  which  so  frequently  accompanies  cowardice.*  A 
contemporary,  who  knew  him  well,  said :  *  He  is  every 
way  a  perfect  Stewart,  and  hath  the  advantage  of  his 
brother ;  only  that  he  hath  ambition,  and  thoughts  of 
attaining  something  he  hath  not,  which  gives  him  industry 
and  address  even  beyond  his  natural  parts. 't  James  was 
a  bigot  of  the  worst  type,  though  some  may  think  that  his 
honest  belief  in  the  dogma  he  wished  to  force  upon  his 
people  somewhat  redeems  his  bitter  and  cruel  fanaticism. 
His  disposition  was  detestable — a  mingling  of  cruelty  with 
vindictiveness,  of  obstinacy  with  bigotry  and  stupidity.  To 
a  follower  of  Argyle  brought  for  examination  before  him,  he 
said :  *  You  had  better  be  frank  with  me,  for  you  know  it  is 
in  my  power  to  pardon  you.'  *  Though  it  is  in  your  power, 
it  is  not  in  your  nature  to  pardon,'  was  the  prompt  reply. J 
When  James  once  remonstrated  with  his  brother  upon 
the  smallness  of  his  military  escort,  Charles  cynically 
answered  :  *  No  man  in  England  will  ever  take  my  life  to 
make  you  King.'§ 

Portraits  of  James  represent  him  as  a  man  of  a 
long  and  gloomy  countenance,  though  some  of  his 
biographers  assert  that  his  complexion  was  fair  and  his 
manners  sprightly.  He  was  somewhat  above  middle  height, 
and  had   a  good  figure,  'very  nervous  and  strong.' |i     In 

♦  See  Burnet,  vol.  iii.,  p.  57,  for  a  description  of  the  extent  to  which 
James  is  responsible  for  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  Jeffreys  in  1685. 

t  Shaftesbury. 

J  Dalrymple.  The  prisoner's  name  was  Ayloff  or  Aylif.  He  was  a 
lawyer,  connected  by  birth  with  the  families  of  Hyde  and  Hatton. 
He  had  been  concerned  in  the  Rye  House  Plot,  and  fled  to  Holland  in 
consequence.     He  accompanied  Argyle  to  Scotland  in  1685. 

§  King's  '  Anecdotes,'  p.  61 ;  Macpherson's  '  History,'  vol.  i.,  p.  424. 

ji  Clarke's  '  James  II.' 

VOL.   I.  4 
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life  and  morals  he  was  quite  as  dissolute  as  his  brother, 
but  with  less  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  his  mis- 
tresses. He  was  apparently  as  insensible  to  their  beauty 
as  Charles  was  to  their  manners,  breeding  and  intellect. 
Louise  de  Keroualle  told  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  that 
Charles  had  said  of  his  brother ;  '  You  will  see  that  when 
he  comes  to  the  throne  he  will  lose  his  kingdom  through 
over-zeal  for  his  religion,  and  his  soul  for  some  hideous 
creatures.     He  has  not  taste  enough  to  choose  good-looking 

women.'* 

In  the  early  days  of  Charles  II.'s  reign,  before  it  be- 
came certain  that  Queen  Katherine  would  have  no  children, 
the  religious  convictions  of  James  were  of  little  moment 
to  the  English  people.     But  when  he  became  the  recog- 
nised successor  to  the  throne,  his  adherence  to  the  pro- 
scribed  faith,  and  the  presence   of  priests  in  his  house- 
hold, attracted  the  hostile  criticism  of  all  classes.     Accord- 
ing to  his  notions  of  royal  prerogative,  the  people  had  few 
rights  ;  certainly  none  to  interfere  with  the  religious  beliefs 
of  their  rulers.     The  reigns  of   both  brothers  were  little 
more  than  persistent  intrigues  with  the  French  King  against 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  English  people.    It  suited  the 
foreign  policy  of  Lewis  XIV.  that,  whilst  subsidising  Charles 
and  James  to  enable  them  to  reign  without  a  Parliament, 
he  should  also  pay  the  English  Protestant  faction  to  oppose 
them  in  everything.   This  subtle  policy  was  designed  to  keep 
England  weak,  and  unable  to  interfere  with  his  designs  on 
Holland  and  Flanders.     But  whilst  thus  scheming  to  have 
England  at  his  mercy,  he  little  dreamed  that  he  was  all  the 
time  blindly  working  to  bring  about  the  very  consummation 
he  most  dreaded.      His  deep-laid  machinations  eventually 

♦  The  clever  Duchess  of  Orleans,  writing  to  the  Duchess  of  Hanover, 
says  :  *  Si  la  prophetie  du  dernier  Roi  d'Angleterre  est  vraie,  le  bon  Roi 
•Jacques  ne  pourra  pas  nienie  faire  un  bon  Saint.'  She  goes  on  to 
insinuate  tliat  during  his  stay  in  Dublin,  '  il  y  avait  deux  affreux 
laiderons  avec  lesquelles  il  etait  toujours  fourre.' — '  Correspondance  dp 
la  Duchesse  d'Orleanfj,'  vol.  i.,  p.  94. 
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ended  in  the  closest  possible  alliance  between  Holland  and 
a  strong  and  united  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  under  his 
most  dreaded  enemy,  William  of  Orange.  In  fact  he 
played  into  the  hands  of  that  great  Protestant  leader, 
who  hated  France  as  relentlessly  as  Hannibal  had  hated 
PiOme. 

The  more  thoroughly  we  realize  the  public  corruption 
and  private  depravity  of  English  Court  life  during  the 
twenty- eight  years  previous  to  the  Great  Revolution,  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  believe  in  the  virtue  of  any  woman 
or  the  honesty  of  any  man  educated  in  that  polluted 
atmosphere.  Yet  it  was  amidst  those  surroundings  that 
John  Churchill,  the  trusted  servant  of  both  Charles  and 
James,  passed  his  years  from  boyhood  to  early  middle 
age.  His  faults  no  doubt  were  many,  but  the  reader  who 
studies  his  character  will  freely  acknowledge  them  to  have 
been  the  faults  of  the  age  he  lived  in — whilst  his  sturdy 
Protestantism,  the  honesty  which  caused  him  to  refuse 
great  bribes  with  which  he  w^as  more  than  once  tempted, 
and  his  many  other  good  qualities,  were  all  his  own.  In 
the  virtues  of  public  and  private  life  he  was  far  ahead  of 
his  fellow  courtiers,  and  few  of  his  contemporaries  passed 
as  unsullied  as  he  did  through  the  temptations  which  sur- 
rounded his  early  manhood. 

Though  Churchill  lived  at  this  Restoration  Court  and 
was  certainly  no  saint  in  his  relations  with  women,  he 
still  kept  himself  free  from  many  of  the  other  vices  then 
so  common  in  society.  He  neither  drank  nor  gambled, 
and  doubtless  his  strong  religious  feeling  had  much  to 
do  in  keeping  him  above  the  low  debauchery  indulged 
in  by  most  of  his  Court  associates.  In  our  days  of  ex- 
treme liberalitv  in  matters  of  faith  and  even  of  morals, 
it  is  not  easy  to  realize  how  largely  the  question  of  creeds 
and  of  rival  Churches  entered  into  public  and  private 
afTairs  in  the  seventeenth  centurv.  The  most  serious 
charge  brought  against  Marlborough  —  his  desertion  of 
James   in   1688  —  had    its    origin    in  the   firmness   with 
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which  he  clung  to  Protestantism,  and  in  his  determina- 
tion to  support  the  law  which  had  made  it  the  State 
religion  of  England.  Indeed,  notwithstanding  his  many 
lapses  from  virtue,  and  much  that  he  did  which  was  out  of 
harmony  with  our  ideas  of  a  pure  Christian  life,  the  more 
closely  we  study  his  character,  the  more  clearly  we  see, 
that  with  him,  a  love  for  Protestantism  was  a  guiding 
prmciple,  to  which  even  his  cravmg  desire  for  power  and 
renown  was  always  subordinated.  The  sincerity  of  his 
conviction  was  proved  by  his  steadfast  resistance  to  King 
James's  wish,  that  he  should  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith— a  resistance  fraught  with  peril  to  his  prospects  of 
advancement. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    RELIGION    OF    THE    RESTORATION    PERIOD. 

Protestantism  disliked  by  Charles  II.— His  indifference  to  reli.£?ion 
—  His  letter  urging  his  brother  Henry  to  hold  finnly  by  the  Pro- 
testant Faith— He  pretends  to  be  a  strong  Protestant— James,  on 
the  contrary,  puts  his  religion  before  all  other  interests— His 
bigotry. 

The  religion  of  Charles  II.'s  Court  was  little  more  than  a 
mixture  of  superstition  and  freethinking,  and,  as  regards 
those  who  then  governed  England,  this  reign  may  be  well 
described  as  the  era  of  no  God.  The  teaching  of  the 
Bible  was  only  mentioned  to  be  laughed  at.  But  whilst 
vice  and  public  immorality  reigned  supreme  at  Court, 
there  was  still  a  strong  religious  leaven  amongst  the 
people.  The  Protestantism  of  that  epoch  was  not  an 
inspiring  belief,  yet  it  was  a  living  power  in  the  land. 
It  influenced  the  conduct  and  the  lives  of  men,  and  even 
the  scofl&ng  Court  dared  not  openly  ignore,  still  less 
despise  it.  King  James  defied  it,  and  lost  his  throne  in 
consequence.  The  heroic  spirit  of  the  praying  Puritans 
survived  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  earnest,  zealous  faith 
of  those  who  had  died  for  the  Reformed  Religion,  was 
still  an  important  factor  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  rulers  of 

England. 

The  struggle  between  Charles  and  his  people  about 
religion,  and  also  about  the  political  freedom  which  Pro- 
testantism  brings  with   it,   began   soon   after   the  Resto- 
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ration.  It  quickly  became  evident  that  neither  of  the 
royal  brothers  had  much  sympathy  with  the  faith  to  which 
their  father  clung  through  life,  and  even  Charles  was  soon 
suspected  of  a  leaning  towards  the  Church  of  his  mother.* 
The  gi-eat  majority  of  his  English  and  Scotch  subjects 
were  Presbyterians  and  other  Nonconformists,  but  because 
of  their  deep-rooted  hatred  of  Popery  he  had  from  the 
first  treated  them  with  great  severity.  Throughout  his 
reign  he  favoured  Eoman  Catholics  as  far  as  he  dared, 
to  the  disgust  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  and  in  spite  of 
the  protestations  of  his  Parliament.  The  religious  feel- 
ing was,  however,  too  strong  for  Charles,  and  he  had  to 
bow  before  it.  The  result  was  a  proclamation  in  166(),  by 
which  all  priests  and  Jesuits  were  banished  the  kingdom, 
and  all  Roman  Catholics  forbidden  the  possession  of  arms. 
So  strong  and  general  was  the  belief  of  unreasoning  people 
that  London  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  Papists,  that  the 
King  was  compelled  in  the  following  year  to  dismiss  all 
Roman  Catholics  from  the  Army  and  Navy. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  reader  should  have  a  clear  con- 
ception of  how  this  question  of  Romanism  and  Protes- 
tantism stood  in  England  when  Charles,  and  subsequently 
James,  occupied  the  throne.  Had  the  absolute  indifference 
of  Charles  11.  to  all  sacred  matters,  and  his  bias  in  favour 
of  the  Queen-mother's  faith,  been  thoroughly  known  to  the 
English  people  [in  1659-GO,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he 
would  ever  have  been  crowned  at  Westminster.  He  dreaded 
lest  the  influence  of  his  mother,  backed  up  by  her  wily 
confessor,  Montague,  should  induce  either  of  his  brothers  to 
join  the  Church  of  Rome.  Any  such  untoward  event  then, 
would,  he  knew,  oj^erate  most  injuriously  upon  his  chances 
of  being  brought  back  as  King  of  England.  The  following 
letter,  dictated  by  expediency,  and  not  by  any  love  of  Pro- 
testantism, shows  how  strongly  he  felt  upon  this  point.     It 

*  Sir  R.  Bellings  was  sent  to  Borne  in  1662  to  assure  the  Pope  that 
Charles  II.  was  a  Roman  Catholic  in  heart,  and  wished  to  enter  that 
connnunion  and  to  bring  back  England  to  it. 
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was  written  to  his  brother  Henry  from  Cologne,  the  10th 
November,  1654 : 

*  Dear  Brother, — I  have  received  yours  without  date, 
in  which  you  mention  that  Mr.  Montague*  has  endeavoured 
to  pervert  you  in  your  religion.'  Charles  then  refers  to  the 
commands  he  had  given  him  on  this  subject,  and  warns 
him  against  listening  to  his  mother.  Should  he,  however, 
turn  Romanist,  he  *  must  never,'  he  says,  *  think  to  see 
England  or  me  again  ;'  that  *  all  the  mischief  that  may 
befall  me,  you  will  be  responsible  for ;'  that  his  perversion 
will  not  only  ruin  the  family,  but  also  'your  King  and 
country.  Do  not  let  them  persuade  you  either  by  force  or 
fair  promises  ;  for  the  first  they  will  neither  dare  nor  will 
use,  and  for  the  second,  as  soon  as  they  have  perverted 
j^ou  they  will  have  their  end,  and  will  care  no  more  for 
you.'  This  remarkable  letter  ends  thus :  *  If  you  do  not 
consider  what  I  say  to  you,  remember  the  last  words  of 
your  dead  father,  which  were,  to  be  constant  to  your 
religion,  and  never  to  be  shaken  in  it ;  which  if  you  do 
not  observe,  this  shall  be  the  last  time  you  shall  ever 
hear  from,  dear  brother,  your  most  affectionate  brother, 

Charles  R.'f 

The  same  influence  which  had  impressed  Prince  Henry, 
was  also  brought  to  bear  upon  his  brother  James.  It  was 
from  his  mother  and  her  priests  that  his  mind  received  the 
bent  towards  Roman  Catholicism  which  led  him  eventu- 
allv  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  Church  of  England. 
In  heart,  he  was,  at  the  Restoration,  already  a  Roman 
Catholic,  though  '  many  weighty  reasons  at  first  obliged 
him  to  conceal  that  change  from  public  view.':  Before  the 
Restoration  Charles  never  lost  a  chance  of  pretending  to 
be  a  strong  Protestant.  When  a  deputation  of  Scotch 
ministers  went  to  the  Hague  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
approaching  Restoration,  he  arranged  they  should  discover 

♦  His  mother's — Queen  Henrietta's— confessor. 

t  Rennet's  '  History  of  England,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  320. 

X  *  History  of  the  Revolution,'  by  the  Jesuit  Orleans,  p.  232. 
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him  on  his  knees,  thanking  God  that  he  was  a  *  covenanted* 
King.*  When  he  landed  at  Dover,  the  Mayor  presented 
hiui  with  a  Bible,  and,  as  he  took  it,  he  said  solemnly  that 
*  it  was  the  thing  he  loved  above  all  things  in  the  world.' f 
Indeed  both  brothers  returned  to  England  avowedly  as 
sound  members  of  the  EstabHshed  Church.  But  in  his 
heart,  Charles  II.  eared  nothing  for  any  religion,  though 
a  sort  of  superstitious  reverence  for  the  *  ancient  faith 
of  England'  had  been  early  implanted  in  him  by  hia 
French  mother.  He  hated  and  despised  the  religion  of 
those  who  had  murdered  his  father.  The  Puritan  was 
the  standhig  joke  of  his  court,  and  in  his  opinion  *  Presby- 
tery was  not  a  religion  for  gentlemen.'!  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, on  the  other  hand,  with  its  doctrine  of  Divine  Right, 
was,  he  thouglit,  the  faith  proper  for  all  loyal  courtiers 
and  men  of  breeding.  The  Catholics  were  so  loyal,  and 
talked  so  pleasantly  of  that  absolute  authority  for  which  he 
longed,  that  he  naturally  felt  himself  drawn  to  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Protestants  lectured,  and,  still  worse, 
wearied  him  by  their  incessant  attacks  upon  the  Pope  and 
his  followers,  and  especially  upon  his  brother  James,  to 
whom  he  was  attached. 

Charles  was  willing  openl}'  to  join  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  provided  he  could  do  so  with  safety  to  himself ; 
James  put  his  religion  before  all  earthly  considerations. 
For  it,  if  necessary,  he  was  prepared  to  die.  Above  all 
things,  he  longed,  with  the  proverbial  zeal  of  the  neophyte, 
to  see  his  Church  restored  to  its  former  power  and  position 
tV  n,  1687.  in  England.  In  a  letter  to  his  daughter  Mary,  he  gives 
his  reasons  for  leaving  the  Church  of  England.?;  He 
refers  to  himself  as  having  been  a  keen  Protestant,  and 
says— untruthfully  beyond  all  doubt— that  during  his  long 

♦  Calaniy  states  this  on  Oldmixon's  authoritj*. 
t  Pepys,  25,  5,  1660. 
J  Burnet,  i.,  p.  184. 

§  ♦  Lettres  et  Memoires  de  Marie,  Reine  d'Angleterre,'  edited  by  the 
Countess  Bentinck.     T.a  Have,  1880. 
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foreign  exile  no  priest  had  ever  spoken  to  him  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  The  statement  of  Father  Orleans, 
already  quoted,  is  certainly  opposed  to  this  declaration. 
James  did  not  openly  avow  his  change  of  faith  until  1672, 
although  very  soon  after  the  Restoration  he  was  generally 
regarded  as  the  friend  and  advocate  of  English  Catholics.* 
In  his  own  memoirs,  he  says  it  was  about  the  beginning 
of  1669  that  he  sent  for  the  Jesuit,  Father  Simons,  and 
told  him  he  wished  to  join  the  Church  of  Rome.  He 
wished  to  do  so  secretly  for  policy'  sake,  but  he  could 
not  arrange  matters  with  the  Pope,  and  the  Catholic  party 
were  too  anxious  to  secure  the  King's  brother  as  an 
openly  avow^ed  convert  to  consent  to  secrecy.  Writing  in 
1679  from  Brussels  to  his  faithful  servant,  Lord  Dartmouth, 
James  says : 

*  And  pray  once  for  all  never  say  anything  to  me  againe 
of  turning  Protestant ;  do  not  expect  it,  or  flatter  yourself 
that  I  shall  ever  be  it.  I  never  shall,  and  if  occation  were, 
I  hope  God  would  give  me  His  grace  to  suffer  death  for  the 
true  Catholike  religion  as  well  as  Banishment.  What  I 
have  done,  was  not  hastily,  but  upon  mature  consideration, 
and  foreseeing  all  and  more  than  has  yett  happened  to  me, 
and  did  others  enquire  into  the  religion  as  I  have  done 
without  prejudice,  prepossession,  or  partial  affection,  they 
would  be  of  the  same  mind  in  point  of  religion  as  I  am.'t 

Like  most  Protestants  who  join  the  Church  of  Rome, 
James  fell  completely  under  priestly  influence.  He  failed 
to  apprehend  the  Protestant  instinct  of  the  English  people 
— their  innate  love  of  liberty,  and  their  absolute  hostility 
to  his  religion.  It  was  universally  felt  that  his  zeal  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  was  prompted  by  no  regard  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  but  rather  by  a  desire  to  protect  and 
favour  the  Romanists.     His  efforts  to  bring  about  the 

*  Pepys. 

f  Historical  MSS. :  The  Earl  of  Dartmouth's  Papers,  eleventh 
report,  appendix,  p.  36. 
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repeal  of  that  Act  were  especially  unfortunate  at  a  time 
when  foreign  Protestants  were  pouring  into  England 
to  avoid  the  religious  persecution  with  which  all  Roman 
Catholic  rulers  then  pursued  them.  It  was  evident  that 
it  was  not  equality,  but  supremacy,  that  James  sought  to 
obtain  for  his  newly  adopted  faith.  He  did  nothing  by 
halves,  and  on  the  point  in  question,  displayed  the  usual 
earnestness  of  the  proselyte.  Like  all  men  of  weak 
character,  he  mistook  obstinacy  for  firmness,  and  he  set 
himself  to  resist  what  he  described  as  the  *  yielding  temper 
which  had  proved  so  dangerous  to  his  brother,  and  fatal 
to  the  King  his  father.'* 

Such  were  the  princes  who  ruled  the  Court  in  which 
Marlborough  was  educated,  and  such  were  the  religions  of 
those  who  composed  it.  Marlborough  in  early  life  was 
brought  so  much  into  contact  with  these  royal  brothers, 
that  the  scepticism  of  the  one  and  bigotry  of  the  other 
might  conceivably  have  exercised  much  influence  over  his 
mind  ;  but  this  was  not  so.  The  bigotrv  of  James  was 
certainly  an  important  element  in  Marlborough's  early 
career,  ])ut  nothing  could  shake  that  great  soldier's  faith, 
which  remained  to  the  last  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  his 
soul,  sure  and  steadfast. 

♦  Macpherson,  vol.  i.,  p.  152. 
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THE    COURT   AND    MORALS   OF    THE    RESTORATION. 

The   women  of    the  Court    of    Charles    II.— The  men   drank 

gambled — The  ingratitude  of  Charles. 
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Men  and  women  are  generally  what  they  are  taught  to  be 
by  the  prevailing  views,  opinions,  and  aims  of  the  society 
ui  which  they  have  been  brought  up,  and  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  live  ;  and  in  order  to  estimate  fairly  the  moral 
worth  of  man  or  woman  of  this  time,  we  must  measure  it 
by  the  standard  of  morality  which  then  prevailed. 

Katherine,  the  neglected  Queen,  ungainly  in  appearance 
and  commonplace  in  intellect,  designedly  surrounded  her- 
self with  uncomely  ladies.  The  Duchess  of  York,  on  the 
other  hand,  strove  to  make  her  household  remarkable  for 
beauty,  brightness  and  engaging  manners.  Sir  Peter  Lely 
has  made  us  familiar  with  the  beauties  of  Charles  II.'s 
court,  ladies  whose  *  sleepy  eye  bespoke  the  melting  soul,' 
and  whose  charms  were  emphasized  by  the  low-bodiced 
gown  of  the  period.  Anne  Hyde  was  no  beauty  her- 
self, but  her  bearing  was  good  and  her  air  distinguished. 
She  was  sensible  and  endowed  with  plenty  of  natural 
wit,  which  imparted  a  charm  to  her  personality.  She 
wiselv  shut  her  eves  to  the  infidelities  of  her  coarse- 
minded  husband,  while  the  Queen  loudly  proclaimed 
her  wrongs,  and  irritated  Charles  by  her  bitter  remon- 
strances. 

With  the  Restoration  began  a  period  of  open  licentious- 
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ness  at  the  English  Court  unparalleled  in  any  previous 
reign.  Even  the  common,  conventional  and  superficial 
decencies  of  civilized  life  were  ignored  there.  Numbers 
of  pretty  women  sought  to  charm  and  fascinate  the 
King  and  the  gallants  who  surrounded  him.  No  states- 
man or  man  of  business  exercised  any  influence  within 
that  dissolute  circle.  Charles,  devoted  to  his  mother's 
country,  and  to  everything  French,  brought  home  with  him 
at  the  Restoration,  the  fashions,  Court  etiquette,  and  vices 
of  Versailles.  French  profligacy  soon  became  as  fashionable 
in  London  as  French  lace  or  Parisian  silk  stockings. 
Card-play  for  high  stakes  became  the  everyday  occupation 
of  both  sexes.  In  some  of  the  Princess  Anne's  letters  to 
Lady  Churchill,  she  deplores  her  favourite's  ill  luck  at 
cards.  In  one  letter  she  states  her  own  winnings  at  dice, 
the  previous  evening,  to  have  been  three  hundred  pounds ; 
half  of  which,  however,  she  lost  the  following  morning. 
In  another  she  says :  *  I  have  played  to-day,  at  Court,  hand 
to  hand  with  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  have  won 
three-score  pounds.'* 

Modesty,  the  old  outward  sign  of  feminine  virtue,  was  no 
longer  reckoned  an  inward  grace,  and  even  regard  for 
common  decency  was  stigmatized  as  prudish.  Chastity  was 
held  up  to  scorn,  and  faithless  husbands  made  faitliless  wives. 
The  outspoken  Pepys  says  of  the  Court  ladies  :  *  Few  will 
venture  upon  them  for  wives.  My  Lady  Castlemaine  will 
in  merriment  say  that  her  daughter  (not  above  a  year  or 
two  old)  will  be  the  first  mayd  in  the  Court  that  will  be 
married.' 

Men  drank  deeply,  and  (juarrelled  over  their  cups  and 
cards.  Street  brawling  and  practical  jokes,  often  ending  in 
bloodshed,,  were  the  common  amusements  of  the  young  men 
about  town.  The  drinking  encouraged  at  Court  became  the 
fashion  amongst  all  classes.  Men  in  society  were  esteemed 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  liquor  they  could  carry,  and 

*  The  games  eoinnionly  played  were  '  ombre,'  *  basset,'  and  '  thirty 
and  forty.' 
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drunkenness  in  a  gentleman  was  scarcely  deemed  a  fault. 
This  was  indeed  *a  mad,  roaring  time,  full  of  extrava- 
gance, and  no  wonder  it  was  so,  when  the  men  of  affairs 
were  almost  perpetually  drunk.'*  We  read  of  orgies  at 
which  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  other 
dignitaries,  drank  themselves  into  a  quarrelsome  frenzy, 
and  ended  by  stripping  to  their  shirts.  +  We  are  told  of  a 
wedding-party  where  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  another 
judge  got  drunk,  and  passed  the  evening  in  smoking  and 
giving  toasts,  t  The  plays  reflect,  in  their  coarseness,  the 
manners,  morals,  and  language  of  the  day.  The  perfect 
courtier  was  wittily  described  as  *  a  man  not  weighted  by 
either  honour  or  temper,'  and  the  boon  companions  of 
Charles  II.,  who  swore  and  brawled  and  drank  and  gambled, 
fully  answered  that  description. 

In  George  Yilliers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  we  have  a  good 
example  of  a  popular  and  successful  courtier  of  the  period. 
He  had  been  brought  up  with  Charles  and  his  brothers,  and 
the  habits,  manners,  and  views  of  all  of  them  were  very 
similar.  He  scoffed  at  public  opinion,  and  took  pleasure  in 
outraging  all  recognised  decency.  Volatile  by  disposition, 
he  surrendered  himself  to  every  passing  whim,  mistaking 
*  profligacy  for  pleasure,  and  prodigality  for  magnificence.' § 
He  was  witty,  fond  of  literature,  a  gallant  soldier,  but 
entirely  ignorant  of  all  useful  military  knowledge.  Above 
all  things,  he  was  a  stanch  and  loyal  Cavalier,  firmly 
believing  that  the  Kmg  could  do  no  wrong.  He  cared 
nothing  for  sacred  or  spiritual  things,  though  nominally  a 
member  of  the  Established  Church  of  England. 

Such  were  the  intimates  of  the  King,  and  yet  so  strong 
was  the  innate  loyalty  of  his  people,  that  nothing  short  of 
the  obstinate  folly  of   his   bigoted   brother   could  finally 

*  Burnet.  t  Sir  John  Reresby,  1680.  {  Evelyn. 

§  This  saying  was  by  PhiUp,  Duke  of  Orleans,  nephew  of  Lewis 
XIV.,  and  afterwards  Regent.  He  was,  Uke  his  father,  a  truly  vicious 
man  in  a  vicious  age.  He  scoffed  at  religion,  but  was  a  devout 
believer  in  astrology  :  *  A  godless  Regent  trembling  at  a  star.' 
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estrange  it.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  Charles  was  hailed 
at  the  Restoration,  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact, 
that  England  had  grown  weary  of  Cromweirs  iron  rule. 
Men  did  not  forget  that  he  was  a  usurper ;  and  he  never 
forgot  it  himself.  Besides,  the  tragic  death  of  Charles  I. 
had  thrown  a  glamour  of  romance  over  the  royal  House  of 
Stewart,  which  served  to  stimulate  the  loyalty  of  men,  and 
to  captivate  the  sentiment  and  s\Tnpathy  of  women.  Hence 
it  was  that  Charles  11.  had  been  welcomed  with  every  out- 
ward demonstration  of  joy.  He  was  described,  in  con- 
temporary verse,  as : 

♦  The  first  English  bom 
That  has  the  crown  of  these  three  Kingdoms  worn.'  * 

In  an  outburst  of  loyalty  and  of  joy  at  their  relief  from 
the  military  despotism  of  Cromwell,  the  people  freely  gave 
to  Charles  nearly  all  the  power  they  had  sternly  refused  to 
his  father.  They  did  so  without  any  formal  pledge  on  his 
part  that  he  would  respect  their  political  freedom.  And 
having  thus  surrendered  themselves,  he  repaid  their  gene- 
rous trust  by  scheming  to  make  over  their  souls  to  the 
Pope,  and  their  bodies  to  the  French  King. 

*  Waller. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CHURCHILL    SERVES   IN    TANGIER. 

Tjuigier,  and  military  service  there — The  garrison  left  in  great  want 
— Marlborough  returns  home,  and  the  place  is  finally  abandoned. 

To  a  handsome  youth  like  John  Churchill,  the  Court  of 
Charles  II.,  though  a  hot-bed  of  temptation,  must  have 
been  also  an  Elysium  of  bliss.  But  to  one  of  his  tempera- 
ment it  was  far  from  satisfying,  for  his  ambition  soared 
above  mere  pleasure.  Court  amusements  soon  palled  upon 
him,  and  the  daily  routine  of  a  subaltern's  life  in  London 
became  irksome  to  his  adventurous  spirit.  He  longed  to 
distinguish  himself  in  some  other  field  than  Whitehall,  and 
to  excel  in  some  occupation  more  noble  than  dancing. 

Tangier  had  lately  been  added  to  the  dominions  of  the 
British  Crown  as  part  of  Queen  Katherine's  dowry.  It  was 
important  as  a  place  of  arms  against  the  pirates  who  infested 
the  Barbary  coast,  and  as  possessing  the  only  harbour  for 
nine  hundred  miles  on  the  Moorish  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. For  some  twenty  years  an  English  garrison  was 
kept  there,  and  we  then  finally  abandoned  it  for  economical 
reasons.  Whilst  our  occupation  lasted,  it  was  to  our  officers, 
what  Egypt  has  lately  been,  a  drill-ground  for  practical 
soldiering.  Men  fired  with  the  love  of  danger,  and  wearied 
with  the  sham  nothings  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  a 
soldier's  occupation  in  peace,  found  there  some  scope  for 
their  daring  and  their  military  talents,  and  also  learned 
something  of  the  meaning  of  real  war.     To  Tangier  our 
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young  ensign  accordingly  went  in  search  of  adventure  and 
distinction.  The  date  of  his  going  is  somewhat  uncertain, 
but  it  was  most  probably  about  the  end  of  1668  or  the 
beginning  of  1669.  He  served  as  a  volunteer  with  the 
*  Governour's,'  or,  as  it  was  often  called,  the  *  Ist  Tangier 
Regiment,'  now  known  as  '  The  Queen's  '  or  *  Royal  West 

Surrey.' 

The  garrison  usually  consisted  of  four  battalions  of  Foot 
and  one  strong  troop  of  Horse,  or  about  8,100  men  in  all.* 
But  when  Churchill  arrived,  it  had  fallen  to  a  total  of  only 
two  battalions  and  one  weak  troop  of  Horse — in  all,  not 
more  than  1,500  or  1,600  men. 

History  repeats  itself  constantly  in  our  military  annals. 
AYe  are  told  periodically  that  our  army  is  *  going  to  the 
dogs.'  The  Tangier  papers  contain  many  complaints 
in  the  same  strain  against  the  quality  of  the  recruits 
sent  to  complete  the  establishment  of  the  garrison,  de- 
pleted by  disease  and  death.  We  find  the  gentleman  in 
charge  of  the  guns,  ammunition,  etc.,  loud  in  his  com- 
plaints of  the  uselessness  of  the  gunners  sent  to  him. 
*  The  firemaster,'  he  repoi  ted,  *  is  certainly  a  most  ignorant 
person  as  to  the  knowledge  of  any  ingredient  except 
brandy. 't  In  the  following  December  Colonel  P.  Kirke, 
writing  on  the  same  subject,  says:  *0f  thirty- three 
gunners  there  is  not  ten  knows  the  gun  from  the  carriage, 
and  now  that  Mr.  Povey  is  gone,  there  is  not  two  men  in 
town  understands  the  art  of  gunnery. 'J 

*  This  troop  of  Horse  was  subsequently  enlurged  into  a  regiment  of 
Mounted  Infantry,  then  styled  Dragoons.  It  is  now  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment, and  known  as  '  The  Royal  Dragoons.' 

t  Historical  MSS. :  Dartmouth  Papers,  p.  61. 

{  Ibid.,  p.  72.  Mr.  Thomas  Povey  was  '  Paymaster  and  Exchanger 
of  Moneys,'  as  well  as  in  command  of  the  guns  and  munitions  of  war. 
He  had  been  M.P.  for  Bossiney  in  1658.  To  economize  the  number  of 
sentinels  at  night,  recourse  was  at  one  time  had  to  watch-dogs,  which 
were  posted  at  some  of  the  most  exposed  points.  In  one  of  the  orders 
sent  from  home  in  1664,  we  find  the  Governour  urged  to  *  abolish  as 
much  as  you  can  that  national  distinction  of  "  EngHsh,"  "  Irish,"  and 
*'  Scotch  "  '  amongst  the  soldiers. 
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Tangier  was  a  troublesome  and,  what  is  worse,  according 
to  English  opinion,  an  expensive  possession.  It  entailed  an 
annual  drain  upon  the  home  exchequer  of  over  £70,000,  for 
which  outlay  England  obtained  no  direct  return.* 

The  affairs  of  the  place  were  managed,  or  rather,  jobbed, 
by  the  Tangier  Committee,  of  which  Pepys  was  a  leading 
member.  Money  voted  for  Tangier  was  too  frequently  spent 
l)y  the  King  on  his  own  pleasures,  and  the  garrison  was  in 
consequence  often  reduced  to  great  straits  both  for  money 
and  provisions.  Whilst  Churchill  was  there,  the  soldiers 
were  left  for  seven  months,  and  later  on,  for  nine,  twelve, 
and  even  sixteen  months  without  pay;  they  were  over- 
worked, and  they  more  than  once  became  mutinous.  In 
1665  the  soldiers  were  reported  to  be  dying  from  want  of 
proper  food.+  The  sickness  and  mortality  at  last  became  a 
scandal,  and  alarmed  those  at  home  even  in  that  age,  when 
human  life  was  little  regarded,  and  when  our  soldiers  were 
far  less  cared  for  than  at  present.  Tangier  was,  however, 
useful  to  Charles  and  his  brother  in  providmg  employment 
for  some  to  whom  they  were  indebted,  and  for  others  whom 
they  wished  out  of  the  way.  It  was  jocularly  said  to  be  to 
the*  King  what  a  spendthrift  had  called  his  timber,  *  an 
excrescence  on  the  earth  provided  by  God  for  the  payment 

of  debts.'  I 

For  the  military  reader  it  may  be  well  to  add,  that  having 
blown  up  the  Mole  we  had  nearly  finished,  we  abandoned 
Tangier  in  1684  as  a  useless  and  costly  possession.  The 
portions  of  the  walls  and  other  defences  that  are  evidently 

♦  '  History  of  the  Queen's  Regiment, '  by  Colonel  Davis,  p.  88. 

t  Pepys,  the  man  of  business,  always  on  the  look-out  for  oppor- 
tunities to  make  money,  is  said  to  have  realized  a  considerable  amount 
by  his  contract  for  victualling  this  garrison.*  On  4,  6,  1672,  there  were 
1,540  men  in  the  garrison,  when  it  was  reported  to  the  authorities  at 
home  that  there  was  only  enough  biscuit  left  for  eight  weeks,  beef  for 
twenty-one  weeks,  whilst  there  was  nine  weeks'  oatmeal  due  to  the 
troops.  In  the  following  month  the  report  was  that  they  only  had 
biscuit  for  three  and  beef  for  sixteen  weeks. 

t  Pepys. 
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of  British  construction  may  still  be  distinguished,  and  the 
remains  of  En^^lish -built  houses  in  the  citadel  still  rear,  as 
if  in  defiance,  their  high-pointed  gables  above  the  flat  roofs 
of  the  Moorish  dwellings  around  them.  The  place  is  but 
little  changed  since  Churchill's  day,  as  civilization  and 
progress  are  still  unwelcome  visitors  there,  and  even  tho 
presence  of  eleven  Consuls  has  hitherto  failed  to  combat 
its  picturesque  barbarism. 

We  know  little  of  Churchill's  doings  at  Tangier,  beyond 
the  fact  that  he  was  constantly  engaged  with  the  enemy, 
who  closely  invested  the  place.  He  took  part  in  frequent 
sallies  made  by  the  garrison,  and  showed  remarkable  daring 
in  numerous  skirmishes  with  the  Moors,  whose  enterprise 
often  took  the  form  of  cutting  off,  by  means  of  cleverly  laid 
ambushes,  those  who  ventured  to  straggle  beyond  the  British 
lines.  Churchill  was  thus  able  whilst  still  a  boy  to  test  his 
nerve,  and  to  accustom  himself  to  danger  and  to  the  curious 
sensation  of  being  shot  at.  He  returned  home  in  the  winter 
of  1()70-71,  and  rejoined  the  household  of  the  Duke  of 
York. 
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CHAPTEli  X. 

^OHK     CHmCHILL's      PEESOKAL     APPEARANCE.-HIS      IKTBIGUE 
WITH   THE    DUCHESS   OF    CLEVELAND. 

m  meir  estimate  of  his  character— The  lessorm  ma  o««i-   *     i 
ron.  the  study  of  his  career-His  .mbi  ion^He  his  1  dud     m 
husmess-hke  qualities.  "  auel-His 

The  portraits  of  John  Churchill  at  this  period  of  his  lifp 
J  jesent  hi.  as  strikingly  handsome,  wfth  a  pro L  L  ^ 
fan    hair,    strongly -marked    well -shaped  eyebrows    lone 

tr.  Jt  f         ^    "^  i  ,"PP''-^^P'  ^^""g'^  I'^'-g^'  did  not  de- 
tmct  from  his  good  looks.      He  was  tall,  and  his  figure 

was  remarkably  graceful,  although  a  contemporary  sl^  ' 

II  avait  1  air  trop   indolent,    et    la   taille   trop   effilee.'f 

H.S    bearing  was    noble  and  commanding,  and   one  who 

Sri^itieli'f  fT  *^"^  "^'  ^'^^^  '«^  possessed  th 
HTadde  t  at  h-^  '"■'"'  ""'  '"  '""^  ^"Srossed  them.' 

woman'   T^   ^    T'"""; '™'  i™«i««We  either  to  man  or 

irZ:     r       ■"*''  """''  ^''  ^"^^^-  ^^^^'  *°  ''^  '''l  things  to 
all  men.     Kings,  courtiers,  and  private  soldiers  alike  were 

captivated   by  his  gentle  demeanour,  his  winning  grlce! 

^ven  in  these  Smes  '  '       '  '"""'  "  '"^^  °'  °"*  °'  ^1"<="  - 

t  I>e  Granuuont,  *  Memoirs.' 
J  Chesterfield  Letters. 
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,  1  /.  t  i;fo  t1>nroiif'hlv,  '  taressed  all  people 
He  umlei-stood  Court  life  tl.oioiW'O  „.,,  „,.^,„s  ready  to 
with  ,1  soft,  obliging  deportment,  and  ^^as  al^^aJS  leauy 

do  good  offices.'*  .      .fjg^i      ung 

Such  in  appearance  and  n  annex  ^  >^  «  ^  ,,„d  point 
soldier  and  courtier,  ^ho,  l^'^^l^'^'^^'i ,^^^;.™'  ge  soon 
,,ee.  .aited  ^J^^J^^  e'lS'of  the  Court. 
'T'Xm  tr  irs  more  fascinating  than  Barbara 
of    ^^llom    none  n„,.hess  of  Cleveland,  one  of 

<v.nrf  '     She  was  second  cousin  to  MailboioUo"  ^  " 
'  dtr  lu  band  had  been  recently  created  Ear  of  Cas^ 
;^  n       Her  portraits  represent  her  as  exquisitely  beau   - 
r  U  the  soft,  almond-shaped  eyes  and  lang'^i«l"»g 
tesl  .hieh  Lely  painted  so  ..U.     '  Ev-ything    h 
did  becnne  her,'  writes  the  susceptible  Pepys.    Depia  ed 
tnS  youtb,  she  had  for  t.o  ov  three  years    e^-^^^^ 
marriage  carried  on  an  intrigue  ^^•lth  '^'«  ^arl  o    Che^e^ 
Held.    At  the  ape  of  eighteen,  she  marr  ed  Rogei  Palmei. 
fr^man  Catholic  of   the  Inner  Temple,  and  son   of  a 
lidZe"  knight,  but  .ithin  thetirst  >- of  her^ nuuried 
life  she  renewed  her  relations  .ith  her  »    °;^  J' 
the  course  of  the  same  year  she  went  to  Holland  with     ei 
husband,  who  was  the  bearer  of  a  large  present  m  iionej 
rli  the  English  Eovalists  to  Charles  II.,  and  there  began 
heTilitimac;  with  the   King,  by  whom  she  had  several 

children.  ,    1    j 

She  was  the  most  inconstant  of  \vomen,  and  had 
lovers  of  all  degi-ees,  even  whilst  openly  recognised  as 
the  King's  mistress ;  but  far  from  allowing  h.m  >  co- 
'  e^onding  privilege,  she  always  pretended  to  be  vioWiitly 
jealous  of  his  attentions  to  other  women  She  was 
Lanibler  and  a  spendthrift,  imperious  11,  temper,  and  fai 
irom  wise.*      Her  cousin,  Mrs.  (iodfrey-sister  of  Mail- 

*  Burnet,  vol.  iii..  p.  ■iOf-  ,  .      „         ,      1    .      T.  <i,-um\  ,m 

t  In  16(58  (•h„rU.s  pu.ch.so.l  IWrkslmv  House  for  her.     It  »too<l  on 


borough's  mother — was  the  governess  of  her  children  b}* 
the  King,  and  is  said  to  have  designedly  thrown  her  hand- 
some nephew,  John  Churchill,  in  her  way.  The  result 
was,  as  anticipated  by  the  lady,  an  immediate  intrigue 
between  them.  This  affair  became  known  to  Charles 
through  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  quarrelled 
with  Barbara  Palmer,  and  wished  to  ruin  her  in  the 
King's  favour.*  Aware  of  her  intimacy  with  Churchill, 
he  bribed  her  servant,  and  so  contrived  that  the  King 
found  the  young  guardsman  in  her  bedroom.  This  was 
tco  much  even  for  the  easy-going  Charles.  A  scene 
occurred,  which  has  been  variously  described,  and  the 
result  was  Churchill's  temporary  banishment  from  the 
Court.  +  This  intrigue  must  have  begun  shortly  after 
Churchill's  return  from  Tangier,  and  it  was  renewed 
annually  during  his  winter  visits  to  England  throughout 
the  Dutch  war,  from  1G72  to  perhaps  as  late  as  1676. 

Those  who,  like  Dean  Swift  and  Lord  Macaulay,  bring 
to  their  study  of  Marlborough's  life  a  strong  prejudice 
against  him,  deal  severely  with  this  episode,  and  dwell 
upon  it  with  all  the  unction  of  the  Pharisee.  They  make 
no  allowance  for  the  temptations  to  which  he  was  exposed, 
for  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth,  or  for  the  character  of 


the  site  now  occupied  l)y  Bridgewater  House,  the  street  leading  to 
which  is  still  called  Cleveland  Row  in  her  honoiu*.  Her  ordinary- 
salary  from  Charles  seems  to  have  been  about  il4,000  a  year,  but  she 
obtained  large  sums  from  him  besides.  In  the  year  1682  she  appears 
to  have  received  about  i:34,000.  See  Camden  Society  paper  on  Secret 
Services  of  Charles  and  James. 

*  This  George  Villiers  was  born  ^-l ,  1627,  and  died  l^  4,  1688. 
He  was  the  '  B  '  in  the  '  Cabal.' 

f  This  story  is  told  by  De  Grammont,  and  by  Barillon,  the  French 
Ambassador,  in  his  letters  to  Lewis  XIV.  It  is  repeated  with  many 
imaginary  details  by  the  scurrilous  Mrs.  Manley,  in  that  '  jmnble  of 
obscenity  and  falsehood,'  the  '  New  Atalantis.'  In  referring  to  this 
book,  upon  which  Macaulay  and  other  detractors  of  Marlborough  rely 
for  many  of  their  stories  about  him,  Lord  Campbell  says  :  '  Swift,  as  a 
slanderer  of  private  character,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category 
with  the  author  of  it.' 
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the  beautiful  and  depraved  woman— so  many  years  his 
senior— who  lured  and  tempted  him.  They  affect  to 
regard  his  youthful  indiscretion  as  a  crime,  to  be  judged 
without  mercy,  and  this  appears  all  the  more  unjust, 
when  we  consider  that  his  subsequent  career  exhibits  him 
as  the  most  faithful  of  husbands,  the  most  moral  of  men. 

No  man's  character  should  be  judged  by  a  bare  record 
of  his  early  love  affairs,  whether  they  were  innocent  or 
otherwise.  Time,  circumstance,  opportunity,  the  nature 
of  the  temptations  experienced,  the  amount  of  moral 
strength  in  the  man,  the  power  or  weakness  of  his  religious 
convictions,  and  above  all,  his  natural  temperament,  all 
should   be   duly  weighed   before  judgment  can  justly  be 

pronounced. 

From  the  days  of  Moses  to  those  of  Napoleon  the  lives 
of  mighty  men  abound  in  useful  moral  lessons.     But  we 
do  not  read  their  story  in  order  that  we  may  gloat  over 
those  failings  which  attest  their  mortal  origin,  gratifying 
though  such  a  course  might  be  to  our  own  vanity.     What 
we  want  to  know  from  the  study  of  a  great  career  is,  what 
the  man  was  like,  what  was  his  mode  of  life  and  thought, 
what  motives  guided   and  prompted  him,  and  what  con- 
victions, what  circumstances,  influenced  his  conduct  and 
action  ?     In  his  dealings  with  men  and  with  nations,  was 
he  actuated  by  self-interest,  or  by  faith  in  God,  by  honour, 
truth,  justice,  loyalty  and  patriotism?    What  did  he  do 
for  England?    That  is  the  measure  by  which  all  great 
Englishmen    must  be  measured.     We   seek  to   discover 
the  extent  to  which  he  directed  or  his  genius  influenced 
the  events  which  constituted  the  history  of  his  time.    Was 
it  the  man  who  made  the  events,  or  the  events  which  made 
the  man?     Did  he  shape  a  course  for  history  to  follow, 
after  the  manner  of  the  great  leaders  of  all  ages  ?  or  was 
he  content,  like  the  ordinary  political  leader  of  the  present 
day,  to  wait  upon  events  and  to  manipulate  them  for  his 
own  or  his  party's  benefit  ?    In  calm  weather  a  small  man 
may  steer  the  ship  of  State  safely  through  the  rocks  and 
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shoals  which  must  always  beset  public  life.  But  it  is  only 
the  courageous  and  lofty  spirits,  such  as  Cromwell,  Marl- 
borough, Washington,  Napoleon  and  Pitt  who  can  create 
the  ci'rcumstances  required  for  their  own  genius  to  work 
in.  They  alone  can  ride  safely  through  the  storms  and 
upheavals  which  their  poHcy  necessarily  occasions. 

It  is  not  to  censure  his  amours,  to  despise  him  for 
his  niggardliness,  or  to  hate  him  for  his  double-dealing, 
that  we  wish  to  study  Marlborough's  character  and  to 
follow  his  career.  We  do  so  because  we  desire  to  learn 
the  secret  of  his  success,  and  to  discover  the  motives 
of  his  actions.  W^e  wish  to  know  how  he  so  contrived 
to  carry  public  opinion  with  him  for  nearly  ten  years, 
that  he  was  able  to  direct  our  foreign  policy,  and  to 
shape  our  history.  Had  he  failed  in  this,  not  even  his 
genius  for  war  could  have  won  for  England  that  fore- 
most position  in  Europe  to  which  he  raised  her.  When 
the  whole  civilized  world  rang  with  his  name,  when 
kings  and  princes  sought  his  advice  and  were  proud  to 
obey  his  orders,  we  still  more  want  to  know  what  was 
the  spirit  within  him  that  urged  him  on.  There  must 
have  been  some  strange  power  in  the  man  who  was  able  to 
endow  his  country  with  such  power  and  influence  whilst 
he  ruled  her  and  guided  her  destinies. 

The  intrigue  of  a  young  subaltern  in  the  Foot  Guards 
with  the  King's  mistress  was  an  event  which  made  some 
stir  in  society,  and  was  even  deemed  worthy  of  mention  by 
the  French  Ambassador  in  his  ofi&cial  despatches.  It  un- 
questionably had  an  influence  upon  Churchill's  subsequent 
career,  and  further  reference  to  it  will  be  made  in  the 
chapters  which  deal  with  the  Dutch  war.  One  of  his 
failings  at  this  period,  was  a  tendency  to  indiscretion  in 
speech,  which  led  him  at  times  to  talk  of  his  intimacy 
with  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  ;  and  although  we  are  told, 
that,  with  her  usual  audacity,  she  took  no  trouble  to  correct 
him  for  doing  so,  it  added  to  his  difficulties  with  the  King.* 

*  De  Graniinont's  Memoirs. 
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This  intrigue,  however,  was  not  to  him  what  it  would 
have  been  to  most  of  those  about  the  Court.  Even  at 
that  early  period  of  life  Churchill  allowed  his  passion 
neither  to  run  away  with  his  reason,  nor  to  triumph  over 
his  better  judgment.  His  dealings  with  women  never  took 
the  form  of  reckless  debauchery,  and  the  cool,  calculating 
side  of  his  character  seems  to  have  saved  him  from  be- 
coming the  slave  of  pleasure.  Self-contahied  from  early 
manhood,  he  began  life  with  the  determination  to  make  a 
name  for  himself  in  the  world.  A  craving  for  distinction 
has  wrecked  the  careers  of  many  second-rate  men ;  but  it  is 
the  ruling  principle  with  most  of  the  best  as  well  as  with 
many  of  the  worst  amongst  us.  Sages  have  denounced 
ambition  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  true  philosopher; 
holy  men  have  condemned  it  as  dangerous  to  the  soul ;  and 
a  great  poet  has  pronounced  it  to  be  the  last  infirmity  of  a 
noble  mind.  AVe  have,  however,  Shakespeare's  authority 
for  calling  it  '  the  soldier's  \4rtue,'  and  in  Churchill's 
case,  it  assuredly  was  the  tonic  which  saved  him  from 
that  deterioration  of  mind  and  body  which  follows  in- 
evitably upon  a  life  of  idleness  and  luxury. 

Duels  were  at  this  time  of  common  occurrence,  and  few 
gentlemen  who  lived  much  in  London  were  able  to  entirely 
avoid  them.  In  these  affairs  of  honour,  the  seconds  fouglit 
as  well  as  the  principals.  In  the  summer  of  1G71  Churchill 
fought  with  Captain  Henry  Herbert,  iUterwards  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury.*  The  cause  of  quarrel  in  this 
instance  is  unknown,  but  Herbert  was  apparently  in  the 
wrong,  for  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York  were  both  angry 
with  him  when  the  affair  came  to  their  ears,  loung 
Churchill  was  twice  run  through  the  arm,  he  wounded  his 
antagonist  in  the  thigh,  and  tlie  affair  ended  in  Churchill 
being  disarmed.  + 

*  AVe  read  t)f  a  Captain  Henry  Herbert  sei  \  iii«,'  afterwards  in  France 
and  Holland  with  Sir  Harry  Jones's  Eeginient  of  Horse,  but  it  is  not 
quite  certain  that  this  was  the  same  man. 
t  Hatton,  '  Correspondence/  ^  ol.  i.,  p.  66. 
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John  Churchill  had  early  chosen  a  military  life  as  the 
career  best  calculated  to  afford  him  opportunities  for  dis- 
tmction,  and  a  wide  field  for  his  ambition.  A  seat  in 
Parliament  was  always  open  to  him,  but  it  presented  little 
attraction  to  the  young  soldier,  who  had  no  turn  for 
politics.  Personally  attached  at  this  time  to  his  royal 
benefactor,  he  served  James  with  zeal  and  loyalty,  but 
had  there  been  no  other  motive  for  this,  his  own  interest 
alone  would  have  dictated  it.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
Queen  Katherine  was  not  destined  to  become  a  mother, 
and  the  life  of  the  King  was  known  to  be  precarious.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  therefore,  it  was  tolerably 
certain  that  his  vigorous  brother,  James,  must  soon  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne.  What  a  vista  of  ambition  this  pros- 
pect must  have  presented  to  Churchill !  James  was  fond 
of  him,  and  to  be  the  King's  favourite,  in  those  times, 
meant  power  and  wealth.  To  him  it  meant  even  more, 
for  he  knew  it  would  afford  him  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  those  powers  which  he  already  felt  stirring 
within  him. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  he  took  little  part  in  public 
affairs,  never  gave  his  advice  unless  asked  for  it,  and 
always  counselled  moderation.^  Wisdom  alone  would  have 
prompted  this  line  of  conduct,  and,  in  any  case,  the  quality 
of  his  mind  was  more  suited  for  the  direction  of  foreign 
policy  than  for  dealing  with  small  questions  of  social  and 
local  interest.  It  was  not  that  he  lacked  either  method  or 
l)usiness-like  qualities,  for  the  care  he  bestowed  upon  the 
minuticT  of  camp  discipline,  upon  the  food  and  comfort  of 
his  soldiers,  and  upon  the  management  of  his  slender 
means,  are  clear  proofs  of  his  aptitude  for  business. 

♦  Burnet. 
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THE    SECOND   DUTCH   WAR,  AND   HOW    IT   CAME   ALOUT. 

Death  of  :Monk— Lewis  XIV.  determines  to  capture  Holland— The 
tirst  Dutch  War—'  Peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  '—Marlborough's  vie- 
tories  over  France  pave  the  way  for  the  French  Revolution— The 
wars  between  England  and  Holland- Treaty  of  Dover— The  ques- 
tion of  our  flag  in  the  narrow  seas— Louise  do  Keroualle  becomes 
:^Iistress  to  Charles  —  England  and  France  declare  war  against 
Holland. 

Upon  his  return  from  Tangier,  young  Churchill  rejoined 
the  household  of  the  Duke  of  York,  iind  when  not  in 
waiting,  did  military  duty  as  Lieutenant  in  the  lung's 
Company  of  the  1st  or  Royal  Foot  Guards.  He  attended 
with  his  Company  at  the  funeral  of  *  Honest  George,'  Duke 
of  Albemarle.  That  stout  soldier  and  stern  patriot,  who 
had  long  been  ailing,  died  in  January,  1070,  after  many 
a  hard  tussle  with  Death.  He  had  been  a  trusted  leader 
when  England  occupied  a  proud  position  of  authority,  and 
he  had  lived  to  see  her  hour  of  humiliation  in  which  the 
Dutch  fleet  thundered  at  the  very  water-gate  of  the  Kmg- 
dom.  In  him  Cluirles  II.  lost  a  soldier  who  had  given  him 
his  crown,  and  the  people  an  honest  patriot  whom  they  had 
fully  trusted. 

Churchill  was  now  to  see  active  service  in  the  Low 
Countries,  destined,  some  thurty  years  later,  to  be  the 
theatre  of  those  great  achievements  with  which  his  name 
will  be  for  ever  associated.  The  campaign  which  alTorded 
him  this  opportunity,  is  known  hi  history  as  the  '  Second 
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Dutch    War,'   and    had    its    origin    m    the    ambition    of 
Lewis    XIV.      The    annexation    of    both    Flanders    and 
Holland  to  France  was  one  of  the  great  aims  of  his  Hfe. 
His  first  attempt  upon  these  provinces  was  made  in  1667, 
when  he  suddenly  marched  an  army  of  50,000  men  into 
Flanders.      The  people  of   Amsterdam  had  heard  of  the 
recent  victory  of  their  old  allies  the  French  over  their 
enemies    the    Spaniards,  with    the    utmost  delight.      But 
this  feeling  changed  into  one  of  dismay,  when  they  realized 
that  the  French  frontier  had  been  suddenly  pushed  forward 
to  their  very  doors.     The  alarm  soon  spread  over  Europe. 
In  England  the  old  national  hatred  of  France  was  inflamed, 
and  fear  was  even  felt  for  the  great  cause  of  religious  liberty. 
Dutch  enterprise  might  interfere  with  our  commerce,  but 
the  rapidly  gi'owing  power  of   France  seemed  to  menace 
our  national  independence.     The  outcome  of  this  appre- 
hension, was  the  Peace  of  Breda  between  England  and 
Holland,  and  also  the  celebrated  Triple  Alliance  between 
Holland,  Sweden  and  England.     The  Catholic  no  less  than 
the  Protestant  States   determined  to  thwart  the  growing 
pretensions   of  the  French  King,  and  he   found  arrayed 
against  him  a  force  before  which,  without  allies,  he  felt 
he   must   bend.     It   was   a   cruel   blow  to  his  insatiable 
ambition,  but  under  the  circumstances,  peace  was  a  neces- 
sity, and  the  Treaty  of  '  Aix  la  Chapelle,'  was  concluded  2,  5,  I668. 
between   France   and   Holland.      In  his   heart,   however, 
Lewis   only  regarded   this  peace  as  a   truce  that  would 
enable  him  to  prepare  the  better  for  another  Dutch  war 
on  a  far  larger  scale. 

The  struggle  so  begun  in  1667,  was  not  really  brought 
to  an  end  until  the  battle  of  AVaterloo,  but  when  it  had 
lasted  for  a  period  of  forty-six  years,  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
secured  a  long  lull  in  this  stupendous  conflict.  It  was  in 
the  last  ten  years  preceding  this  celebrated  peace,  that 
Marlborough  won  for  himself  his  imperishable  renown. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  how  surely  the  disasters  which 
befell  France  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  led,  step  by  step, 
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to  those  scenes  o!  rapine  and  bloodshed  whicli,  nearly  a 
century  later,  culminated  in  the  destruction  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty.  France  under  her  old  race  of  kings,  never  re- 
covered from  the  blows  dealt  her  by  Marlborough.  The 
series  of  wars  waged  by  Lewis  from  1667  to  1713  against 
the  Dutch  and  their  allies  exhausted  France  quite  as  much 
as  did  the  subseciuent  wars  of  Napoleon.  So  great,  in 
France,  became  the  demand  for  soldiers  during  the  early 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  in  many  localities 
the  fields  were  left  untilled,  and  whole  districts  passed  out 
of  cultivation.  The  very  life  of  the  nation  was  sacrificed 
to  the  inordinate  ambition  or  the  selfish  carelessness  of  its 
Kings,  until  at  last  the  people  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
The  down-trodden  population  of  an  exhausted  country,  a 
people  deprived  of  every  right  that  is  the  natural  inherit- 
ance of  civilized  man,  rose  at  last  in  desperation.  Their 
fury  knew  no  bounds,  and,  in  the  cruel  fashion  of  mobs, 
they  swept  from  France  everything  that  could  recall  a 
system  and  institutions  which  had  at  once  ruined  and 
degraded  them. 

Between  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  there  had  been 
many  wars  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  whicli  the 
ostensible  cause  of  quarrel  was  often  little  more  than  the 
haughty  demand  of  England  that  the  ships  of  all  nations 
meeting  British  men-of-war  in  the  Channel,  should  lower 
their  flags,  and  in  some  instances,  their  topsails,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  ancient  right  which  England  dahued  as  mistress 
of  the  '  Narrow  Seas.'  But  these  wars  really  sprang  from 
the  commercial  rivalry  of  the  two  great  maritime  nations, 
and  from  their  respective  efforts  to  secure  the  monoi)oly 
of  the  Indian  trade.  Lewis  XIV.  had  always  watclied  with 
extreme  satisfaction  these  wars  for  naval  supremacy  be- 
tween the  two  great  Protestant  Powers.  Every  ship  sunk 
on  either  side,  was,  he  felt,  a  gain  to  the  French  navy. 
Holland  for  her  part  was  wont  to  regard  France  as  her 
best  friend,  and  she  continued  to  do  so  until  the  first  Dutch 
war  opened  lier  eyes  to  the  true  nature  of  Lewis's  intentions. 
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Although  thus  forced  to  make  peace,  Lewis  at  once 
began  to  prepare  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle,  fully  de- 
termined, when  all  was  ready,  to  choose  an  auspicious 
moment  for  the  recommencement  of  hostilities.  In  the 
meantime  he  sought  to  strengthen  himself  all  round  by 
treaties  with  his  neighbours,  bribing  some  with  money,  and 
all  with  promises.  England,  with  her  impecunious  King, 
was  of  course  easily  dealt  with.  Charles  wanted  money 
for  his  mistresses,  Lewis  wanted  the  alliance  of  England 
to  help  him  in  his  intended  conquest  of  Holland.  To  com- 
plete the  bargain,  Lewis  sent  his  sister-in-law,  Henrietta, 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  to  England,  to  arrange  details  wdth 
her  brother  Charles  IL  They  met  at  Dover,  where  a  16,  5, 1670. 
treaty  called  after  that  place  was  soon  arranged  betw^een 
them.  For  a  lump  sum  down,  and  a  liberal  annuity  as 
long  as  the  war  against  Holland  should  last,  Charles  agreed 
to  declare  war  against  the  Dutch,  and  to  furnish  a  con- 
tingent to  help  Lewis.  Poor  England  !  Plague,  pestilence, 
fire,  and  famine  had  already  sapped  her  strength,  and  now^ 
the  unworthy  Sovereign  she  had  recalled  from  exile,  sold 
her  honour  and  her  interests  for  gold  !  Only  ten  years  before 
thousands  of  loyal  subjects  had  flocked  to  welcome  their 
King  as  he  landed  at  the  very  spot  where  he  now  betrayed 
them.  Crowds  of  men  and  women  had  lined  the  beach  and 
cliffs  of  Dover  to  greet  him  with  shouts  of  joy,  and  this  w^as 
the  return  he  made  them  for  their  warm-hearted  welcome ! 

Lewis  XIV.  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  bribery.  All 
through  his  long  reign  he  expended  great  sums  on  the 
purchase  of  ministers  and  princes  whose  co-operation  he 
required  at  the  moment.  At  the  beginning  of  the  *  second 
Dutch  war,'  he  bought  up  the  active  support,  or  at  least 
the  neutrality,  of  those  rulers  who,  from  dread  of  his 
rapidly-increasing  power,  might  have  been  inclined  to  side 
with  Holland.  Charles,  as  already  mentioned,  was  one  of 
those  so  bribed,  but  in  his  dealings  with  him,  Lewis  was 
under  no  delusions.  Although  he  had  bought  the  King, 
he  w^ell  knew  that  Charles  and  the  Roman  Catholics  about 
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the  Court  were  the  only  allies  he   could   count  upon  in 
England,  and  that  the  English  hated  him,  his  policy,  and 
his  country.     Charles  had  recently  told  Colbert   that  he 
himself  was   the   only  friend   to  France   in  all  England, 
and  that  his  subjects  preferred  even  Spain.*     Lewis  could 
not   hope    to   secure   more   than   the   neutrality    of    this 
freedom-loving  people  by  bribinj:j  their  ignoble  King,  and 
he   soon   found    it    necessary,   in   dealing  with   a   nation 
so  full  of   insular  prejudices,  to  meddle  as  little  as  pos- 
sible in   their  home  affairs.     They  passionately  resented 
any  interference  from  without  in  their  internal  administra- 
tion, though  few  concerned  themselves  about  foreign  affairs. 
In  order  to  keep  Charles  up  to  his  engagements,  Lewis 
thought  it  desirable  to  provide  him  with  a  new  mistress, 
a  Frenchwoman,  entirely  devoted  to  French  interests.     For 
this  position  he  selected  pretty  Louise  de  Keroualle— for 
years  afterwards  known  to  Londoners  as  *  Madam  Carwell.' 
She  belonged  to  an  old  Breton  family,  had  been  for  some  time 
about  the  Court  of  Versailles,  and  now  came  to  England, 
nominally  as  Lady-in-waiting  to  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
but  in  reality  for  the  purpose  of  captivating  the  fancy  of 
Charles.     He  fell  a  victim  to  her  winning  ways,  and  she 
soon   succeeded   to   all    the   power    and   influence   which 
Barbara   Palmer   had   previously   exercised.      For    nearly 
fifteen  years,  Lewis  XIV.  may  be  said  to  have  directed  the 
foreign   policy   of  England   through   her.     The  wretched 
creatures  who  were  mmisters  under  Charles  II.  were  bribed 
through  her  agency  to  subordinate  British  interests  to  the 
territorial  aggrandisement  of   France.      She   was   created 
Duchess  of   Portsmouth,  and   largely  pensioned    by   her 
royal  lover.  + 

*  Dalrjnnple,  vol.  i.,  p.  104. 

t  The  author  of  '  HuJibras '  thus  refers  to  the  King's  selection  of  a 
new  queen  of  the  harem : 

'  Takes  a  gay  Tit  from  France  to  mount, 
The  cast-off  of  a  Paris  Count, 
With  apple-face  and  slender  wastCj 
All  over  jilt,  but  lookmg  chaste.' 
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In  the  winter  of  1671-72,  Lewis  XIV.  at  last  felt  himself 
strong  enough   to   carry  out  his  deep-laid  plans   for  the 
destruction  of  Holland,  as  agreed  upon  with   Charles  II. 
His  preparations  had  been  carried  on  very  quietly,  and  all 
was  now  ready  for  this  infamous  undertaking.     The  terms 
agreed   upon   in   the  Treaty  of   Dover  were  confirmed  in 
another  written  compact  of  February,  1672.     England  and  y-.  2, 1672. 
France  were  simultaneously  to  declare  war  with  Holland, 
and  to  act  in  concert,  neither  Power  to  make  peace  without 
the  other's  consent.     The  English  claim  to  supremacy  at 
sea  was  to  be  openly  recognised  by  Lewis,  and  every  vessel 
in   the    French    navy   was  to   strike    her  flag   whenever 
she  met  an  English  ship  of  war.     The  fleets  of  the  two 
nations  were  to  act  together  under  the  orders  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  or  of  any  other  British  admiral  whom  Charles 
might   select.      England   was    to    furnish   for   service  m 
Flanders  a  contingent  of  6,000  troops  under  an  English 
general,  who  was  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  French  Com- 
mander-in-Chief   in   the   field.     He  was,  however,   to   be 
senior  to  all  other  French  generals  employed  there.     As 
long  as  the  w^ar  lasted,  Lewis  was  to  pay  all  the  expenses 
connected  with  this  contingent,  and  to  allow  Charles  an 
annual  stipend  of  4*240,000,  besides  paying  him  4200,000 
down — half  when   the  war   began,  the   remainder   some 
months  afterwards. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  Lewis  and  Charles  to  declare 
war  with  Plolland  as  early  in  1672  as  the  weather  would 
admit  of  field  operations  in  the  Low  Countries.  Before  doing 
so,  it  was  for  every  reason  desirable  that  England  should 
be  represented  at  the  Hague  by  a  man  prepared  to  do  the 
bidding  of  the  despicable  clique  who  then  ruled  England. 
It  did  not  suit  their  purpose  that  the  high-minded  and 
upright  statesman.  Sir  William  Temple,  should  remain 
there  as  Minister.  He  was  consequently  recalled,  and  Sir 
George  Downing,  Bart.,  *a  rougher  hand,'  was  sent  to 
replace  him  towards  the  end  of  1671.*     Still  earlier  in  the 
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year,  ^Ir.  H.  Coventry  had  been  sent  to  Sweden  to  announce 
officially,  that  England  had  withdrawn  from  the  *  Triple 
Alliance.'* 

Even  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  considered  a 
breach  of  international  decorum  to  declare  war  without 
at  least  some  alleged  cause  of  quarrel.  Our  grievances 
against  Holland  were  of  the  flimsiest  nature.  The  East 
India  Company  had  some  undefined  claims  for  the  detention 
of  English  sul)jects — detained  with  their  own  consent — in 
Surinam,  after  that  country  had  been  ceded  to  Holland. 
This,  and  the  old  dispute  about  the  '  honour  of  our  flag,' 
which  we  paraded  whenever  we  wanted  a  pretext  for  com- 
plaint or  quarrel,  were  practically  our  only  grievances,  and 
these  Sir  G.  Downing  was  ordered  to  urge  at  the  Hague  in 
an  unfriendly  spirit. 

It  was  alleged  that  the  Dutch  fleet  had  not  *  vailed 
bonnet '  to  a  royal  yacht,  the  M^'rlin,  which  had  been  sent 
the  previous  autumn  to  bring  home  from  Holland  the  Ambas- 
sador's wife,  wlien  Sir  William  Temple  was  recalled.  But, 
in  order  to  cook  up  this  grievance  against  Holland,  her 
captain  had  been  speciiilly  ordered  to  sail  through  the  Dutch 
fleet,  and  open  fire  on  all  ships  that  did  not  at  once  strike 
topsails  to  his  Hag.  This  he  did  upon  his  return  voyage, 
and  so  great  was  then  the  national  vanity  on  the  point, 
that  his  conduct  was  generally  approved.  To  heighten  the 
national  feeling,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  on  reaching 
London  *for  not  having  sufficiently  asserted  his  right.' '^ 

The  honour  of  our  flag  in  the  English  Channel  had 
been  from  time  immemorial  a  recognised  article  of  English 
national  faith. t     The  liHh  clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Breda 

*  It  was  ^[r.  H.  Coventry  who,  with  Lord  Hollos,  eoncliulcHl  the 
Trejity  of  Breda  with  Holland  in  1667,  after  our  naval  humiliation  that 
vear. 

t  Lord  Arlinp^ton's  letter  of  7,  9,  1671. 

t  Admiral  Lord  AVilliani  Howard  in  15i"»4,  Sir  John  Hawkins  in 
l.V,)?,  Sir  AVilliam  Monson  in  1604.  Su-  Thomas  Mansell  in  1620,  and 
Blake  in  1652,  had  all  at  different  times  opened  fire  upon  French  or 
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prescribed  the  honours  which  Dutch  ships  should  pay  to  the 
King's  flag,  and  in  the  treaty  with  Holland  of  1674,  the 
limits  within  which  these  compliments  were  to  be  paid,  were 
defined  as  *  from  Cape  Finistere  to  the  middle  point  of  the 
land  Van  Staten,  in  Norway.'  Many  a  sea-battle  originated 
in  the  exaction  of  this  proud  claim,  and  much  blood  was 
shed  in  its  peremptory  enforcement,  but  it  gave  us  a  weighty 
influence  amongst  nations,  and  blood  has  often  flowed  in  a 
cause  of  less  national  concern. 

When  our  grievances  against  Holland  were  formulated 
in  Council,  one  of  those  present  remarked,  that  the  Dutch 
would  tear  Sir  G.  Downing  to  pieces  if  he  dared  to  urge 
them,  but  the  King,  who  was  present,  cynically  remarked, 
*  Well,  I'll  venture  him.'*  As  predicted,  the  Dutch  were 
very  naturally  incensed  by  the  flimsy  nature  of  our  alleged 
grievances,  and  furious  at  the  manner  in  which  Downing 
pressed  them,  so  much  so  that  he  became  alarmed  for  his 
personal  safety,  and  fled  from  the  Hague  without  waiting 
for  an  answer.! 

The  frivolous  complaints  preferred  by  Sir  G.  Downing  at 
the  Hague  were  reiterated  by  Charles  in  his  declaration  of 
war.  Louis  XIV.  scarcely  condescended  to  give  any  reasons 
for  declaring  war  beyond  telling  the  world  that  he  *  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  Dutch.'  His  conduct  in  this  matter 
was  perhaps  more  dignified  than  that  of  his  ally,  although 
his  explanation  was  equally  insulting  to  Holland.  These 
declarations  of  war  recall  the  wolf's  complaint  against 
the  lamb,  in  the  well-known  fable.  Lewis  complained  of 
Dutch  insolence,  and  especially  of  a  medal  struck  imme- 

Dutch  ships,  because  they  failed  to  pay  our  flag  the  compliments  we 
then  claimed  and  insisted  upon. 

*  He  had  been  Cromwell's  Ambassador  at  the  Hague.  His  home 
was  East  Hatley,  Cambridgeshire. 

t  Sir  C.  Lyttleton  in  a  letter  of  12,  2,  167?.  savs  :  *  Sir  G.  Downing  is 
in  the  Tower  for  coming  away  m  so  much  haste,  and  contrary  to  the 
Kmg's  direct  orders  to  him  under  his  own  hand.  It  is  believed  he  was 
afraid  the  people  would  attempt  upon  him.' 
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diately  after  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  which  Holland 
was  represented  as  victorious,  with  a  legend  stating  that 
she  had  *  secured  the  laws,  reformed  religion,  assisted, 
defended  and  reconciled  Kings,  vindicated  the  liberties  of 
the  ocean,  and  established  the  tranquillity  of  all  Europe/ 
This  pardonable  outburst  of  Republican  braggadocio  was, 
in  the  main,  fairly  true,  but  it  was  declared  by  Lewis 
to  be  an  insult  to  him  and  to  France,  which  nothing  but 
war  could  wipe  out.  At  the  same  time  Lewis  pretended  to 
the  Pope  that  the  war  was  intended  to  further  the  interests 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

*  No  clap  of  thunder  in  a  fair,  frosty  night  could  more 

astonish  the  world  than '  did  this  declaration  of  war  by 

England  and  France.*     No  one  in  Holland  believed  that  we 

reaUy  meant  war  until  our  attack  upon  the  Smyrna  fleet, 

with  which  very  doubtful  operation  we  opened  the  campaign. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  party  were  for  compliance 

with  the  English  demands,  in  order  to  split  up  the  alliance 

between  Charles  and  Lewis,  and  with  a  view  to  unite  the 

two  Protestant  powers  of  England  and  Holland,  against  the 

ambition  of  Lewis.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Republican 

party,  under  the  De  Witts,  wished  for  an  alliance  with 

France,  and  recommended  abject  submission  to  the  demands 

of  Lewis.    They  disowned  the  offending  medal,  and  broke 

up  the  die.    Holland,  thus  divided,  was  well  nicknamed  the 

'  Disunited  Provinces.' 

*  rage  17  of  Sir  W.  Temple's  Memoirs  (1  vol.,  1700). 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE   CHARACTER,    AIMS,    AND    AMBITIONS    OF    LEWIS   XIV. 

r.ewis  as  a  statesman  and  a  soldier— He  longs  to  annex  Holland  and 
by  doing  so  to  destroy  a  dangerous  hotbed  of  Protestantism  and 
liberty — Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

For  this  second  Dutch  war  a  magnificent  army,  thoroughly 
organized  and  well  furnished  with  every  appliance  of  the 
day,  had  been  provided.  The  preparations  had  extended 
over  four  years,  and  no  expense  was  spared  to  make  them 
complete.  Lewis  XIY.  was  not  remarkable  for  military 
genius,  but  as  a  King,  history  readily  accords  him  the  title 
of  *  Great.'  His  ideas  were  grandly  conceived,  and  his 
aspirations  were  lofty.  His  aim  was  to  make  France  the 
greatest  Power  in  the  world,  and  her  capital  the  greatest 
of  all  cities.  He  loved  to  adorn  it  with  palaces,  splendid 
buildings,  and  museums,  and  to  enrich  his  libraries  and 
institutes  with  rare  books,  pictures,  and  works  of  art. 
He  was  statesman  enough  to  provide  himself  with  an  army 
and  navy  sufficiently  strong  to  defend  this  accumulated 
wealth  against  all  possible  enemies,  for  he  knew  enough  of 
history  to  be  well  aware  that  amassed  riches  constitute  a 
danger  rather  than  a  strength  to  the  country  which  neglects 
to  provide  for  their  effective  protection.  His  title  to  the 
Crown  was  undisputed,  and  he  controlled  the  destinies  of 
France  as  completely  as  Napoleon  did  in  the  day  of  his 
glory.     An  absolute  monarch,  he  had  a  large  revenue  at 
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his   disposal,   and   splendid   troops   and   ships   to   do   his 
bidding.     Endowed  with  great  natural  talents,  his  industry 
was  untiring.     His  clear  judgment  made  itself  felt  m  every 
department  of  the  State,  whilst  art,  science  and  literature 
nourished  under  his  immediate  protection.     A  sincere  and 
ardent  Eoman  Catholic,  he  believed  himself  to  be  the  in- 
strument designed  by  God  to  root  out  heresy  from  the 
earth,  whilst  a  boundless  ambition  urged  him  to  attempt 
the  imposition  of  his  despotic  will  upon  Europe.     Of  these 
two  aims  the  latter  was,  however,  the  nearer  his  heart,  and 
it  was  he  who  first  gave  shape  and  reality  to  that  longing 
lor  the  Rhine  as  a  frontier,  which  subsequently  became  a 
recognised  article  of  French  faith.*     His  ambition  was  to 
emulate  Charles  the  Great,  and  to  unite  under  his  sway  all 
the  civilized  States  of  Europe.     The  imperial  crown  was  to 
be  joined  to  the  crowns  of   Spain  and  France,  and   the 
Mediterranean  was  to  be  converted  into  a  French  lake.     His 
territorial  greed  was  insatiable,  and   he  may  be   said   to 
have   originated   the   policy   which    Napoleon   adopted,  of 
making  France  great  by  the  absorption  of  neighbouring 
provinces.     The  weakness  of  Spain  seemed  to  invite  him  to 
add  Flanders  and  Holland  to  his  dominions.     Spain  was 
no  longer  to  be  dreaded  :  she  had  ceased  to  be  an  effective 
force   in    Europe,   and   had    become    little   more   than   a 
geographical  name.    Her  splendid  infantry,  but  yesterday 
the  terror  of  her  enemies  and  the  admiration  of  all  nations, 
was  no  more,  and  her  commerce  had  waned  and  disappeared 
with  her  fighting  strength.     Her  King  was  weak  both  in 
mind  and  body,  and  Lewis,  knowing  that  he  could  not  live 
long,  wished  to  have  everythuig  ready  for  the  occupation 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  whenever  his  death  should  take 

*  As  a  sentiment,  however,  this  longing  for  the  Rhine  frontier  nia\ 
be  said  to  date  back  to  Philip  the  Fair.  It  was  Richelieu  who  devised 
tlie  scheme  of  making  France  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  the  recog- 
nised centre  of  all  learning  and  cultivation.  This  aim  was  adopted  b.N 
Mazarin,  and  became  the  comer -stone  of  Lewis  XIV.'s  pohtical 
svstem. 


place.  The  previous  possession  of  Holland  would  greatly 
facilitate  this  operation,  and  hence  the  anxiety  of  Lewis  to 
effect  its  early  conquest. 

But  the  acquisition  of  Holland  was  not  an  object  which 
met  with  universal  approval  in  France.    -Ministers  warned 
Lewis   that  the  destruction  of  Holland  would  mean  the 
Aggrandizement  of  England's  naval  power  and  commercial 
wealth— in  fact,  the  transfer  of  trade  from  the  Scheldt  to 
the  Thames.     This  argument,  however,  had  little  weight 
with  Lewis.     He  knew  too  well  how  completely  Charles 
and  James  relied  upon  him  for  money  to  render  them  in- 
dependent of  the  Parliament  they  hated.     Charles  could 
look  to  no  other  quarter  for  help,  since  Parliament  would 
only  vote  money  for  specified  objects,  on  conditions  which 
both   brothers   deemed   derogatory   to   the   dignity  of   an 
English  King.     James,  the  heir  to  the  Throne,  with  all  the 
zealous  hurry  of  a  recent  convert,  was  burning  to  restore 
the  Roman  Catholic  worship  in  all  its  ancient  splendour, 
and  it  was  from  France  alone  that  aid  could  be  expected  in 
such  a  cause.      Lewis  was  therefore  justified  in  his  cal- 
culation, that  come  what   might,  he   could  reckon  upon 
Charles  IL     At  his  own  back,  was  the  compact  power 
of   France— then   the   greatest   and   richest  of   European 
kingdoms — and  he  could  see  no  reason  why  his  ambitious 
aspirations  should  not   be  fully  realized,  as  indeed  they 
surely  might  have  been,  but  for  William  HI.  and  John 

Churchill. 

Apart  from  his  craving  for  territory,  Lewis  longed  to 

destroy  the  Dutch  hotbed  of  Protestantism  and  liberty.    He 

believed  that  the  existence,  and  still  more  the  prosperity, 

of  this  heretical  republic,  was  a  dangerous  example  to  the 

subjects  of  all  kingdoms.     Protestantism  implied  liberty  of 

conscience  and  the  civil  rights  of  man,  as  opposed  to  the 

absolute  will  of  an  hereditary  King.      In  Holland  and  in 

England,  where  it  had  taken  firm  root,  there  had  grown 

up  a  spirit  of  political  independence  which  taught  men  to 

realize  that  they  too  had  rights  as  well  as  the  princes, 
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bishops,  and  nobles  in  whom  power  and  privilege  had 
hitherto  been  exclusively  vested.  When  therefore  the 
United  Provinces  presumed  to  incite  other  States  to  adopt 
their  views  upon  civil  and  religious  liberty,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how*  hateful  Holland  and  her  institutions 
became  to  a  despot  of  Lewis  XIV.'s  aims  and  tempera- 
ment. The  conquest  of  Holland  was,  therefore,  doubly 
necessary  to  his  aims.  It  would  not  only  open  the  door 
for  him  into  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  but  it  would  enable 
him  to  eradicate  this  pernicious  religion. 

Lewis  XIV.  was  absolutely  unscrupulous,  and  regarded 
neither  home  law  nor  foreign  treaties.  Punctilious  in  all 
matters  of  etiquette,  he  loved  to  pose  as  the  central  figure 
in  his  superb  Court,  but  truth,  honour,  and  justice  found 
no  place  in  his  home  policy  or  dealings  with  foreign 
nations.  As  with  the  powerful  rulers  of  all  epochs,  he 
only  regarded  treaties  as  binding  when  it  suited  him  to 
respect  them. 

As  a  ruler,  he  thought  he  could  do  no  wrong.  He  believed 
that  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of  Kings  by  Divine  right,  were 
under  the  special  guidance  of  Him  who  made  them,  and 
that  it  was  sinful  in  a  subject  to  resist  the  w^ill  of  his 
Sovereign  Lord.  Courtiers,  whose  property  and  lives  were 
in  his  hands,  accorded  him  a  reverence  more  suited  to  a 
deity  than  to  a  mortal.  By  nature  vain,  and  through  habit 
fond  of  flattery,  they  played  upon  his  weaknesses,  and  con- 
firmed him  in  the  belief  that  his  power  came  from  above, 
and  that  he  was  not  as  others  are.  That  a  man  so  educated 
should  have  been  able  to  make  France  what  he  made  her, 
is  a  strong  proof  of  his  ability. 

The  most  foolish  as  well  as  the  most  wicked  act  of  his 
reign,  was  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which 
amounted  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  every  Protestant 
State,  and  against  every  Protestant  man,  woman,  and  child. 
It  was  the  turning-point  in  his  reign.  Thenceforward  his 
successes  became  fewer  and  fewer,  and  what  was  worse, 
the  victories  he  did  win,  no  longer  strengthened  his  power 
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or~in^ased  his  fame.  France  grew  poorer  and  poorer 
without  any  compensation  for  the  privations  of  her  people; 
and  when,  at  the  beginning  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  Marl- 
boroucrh  took  the  field  against  her  and  her  only  ally, 
Bavaria,  Lewis  drank  the  cup  of  failure  and  humiliation  to 
the  dregs. 
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THK  FRENCH  ARMY  OF  1672. 


Lewis  a  great  Anny  Reformer — General  Martinet — Louvois — Organiza- 
tion of  all  civilized  nnnies  then — Strategy' — Crime. 

In  one  respect  at  least,  Lewis  XIY.  resembled  the  great 
soldiers  of  every  age — he  was  an  army  reformer.  His 
keen  instinct  taught  him  that  the  army  opposed  to  reform 
must  fall  behind  in  the  race  for  fighting  efficiency,  and  he 
was  quick  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  inventions  of  the 
day  which  in  any  way  affected  the  implements  or  methods 
of  warfare.  "Whatever  science  could  do  to  improve  the  arms 
and  equipment  of  soldiers,  he  adopted  with  alacrity.  He 
did  not  shrink  from  new  ideas  or  new  inventions,  because 
they  had  not  been  taken  up  by  some  rival  nation.  He 
was  wise  enough  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  advice 
of  experienced  generals,  and  to  recognise,  that  among  the 
privileges  of  royal  birth,  ji  knowledge  of  war  is  not 
necessarily  included.  He  never  carried  his  royal  infalli- 
bility into  such  matters,  nor  did  he  presume  to  override  the 
opinions  of  real  soldiers  experienced  in  the  field,  and  the 
result  was,  that  his  army  was  dressed,  equipped,  drilled,  and 
trained  in  accordance  with  the  most  advanced  military  views 
of  his  day.  He  possessed  that  gift  rare  in  kings,  the  common- 
sense  to  understand  that  courtiers  flatter.  When  they  told 
him  that  he,  being  a  Prince,  must  know  how  armies  should 
be  organized  and  how  soldiers  should  be  drilled  and  trained 
better  than  Turenne  or  Villars    he  knew  that  they  lied. 


But  Lewis,  although  not  a  great  soldier,  was  a  great  man. 
Long  practice  at  peace  reviews  and  military  displays  had 
made  him  a  first-rate  authority  on  all  the  theatrical  side 
of  an  army,  but  he  did  not  therefore  conclude  that  he  was 
competent  to  advise  about  war,  or  the  organization  of  an 
army  for  war.  He  habitually  sought  and  acted  upon  the 
advice  of  experts,  whether  in  matters  of  science,  of  civil 
government,  or  of  war ;  and  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  when 
upon  one  occasion  he  was  over-persuaded  to  run  counter 
to  the  advice  of  his  experienced  generals,  failure  was  the 

result. 

He  often  made  mistakes,  but  he  had  the  rare  merit  of 
not  fearing  to  employ  able  men.    Vanity  and  a  deliberately- 
adopted  policy,  caused  him  to  claim  for  himself  the  credit 
of  every  great  success  achieved  by  his  army.     To  make  his 
people   believe   that   all  victory  emanated   from  himself, 
tended,  he  thought,  to  magnify  the  dignity  of  his  kingly  office. 
This  love  of  false  glory,  though  foolish,  did  no  harm  to  his 
country,  for  he  strove  to  avoid  the  crime  of  committing 
the  fortunes  of  France  and  the   lives  of  her  soldiers   to 
incompetent  hands.     Despots  like  Napoleon  are  prone  to 
surround   themselves  with   mediocrities,  for  they  fear  to 
create  rivals  for  popular  applause.     But  a  wise  hereditary 
sovereign  has  no  reason  for  any  such  fear,  and  can  afford 
to  employ  the  best  material  he  can  find. 

The  troops  of  France  were  at  this  time  the  finest  in 
Europe,  and  her  frontiers  bristled  with  fortresses,  the 
creation  of  the  first  engineer  of  his  age,  the  modest  and 
loyal  Yauban.  Whilst  preparing  for  the  invasion  of 
Holland,  the  ablest  officers  of  Lewis,  men  of  tried  war- 
experience  in  Hungary,  Flanders,  and  Portugal,  were  hard 
at  work  with  the  drill  and  instruction  of  the  troops.  A 
new  and  well-ordered  mobility  and  a  facility  of  manoeuvre 
was  taught,  whilst  a  greater  precision  in  the  performance 
of  military  duties  was  strictly  enforced.  Discipline  was 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  The  instruction  of 
the  infantry  was  intrusted  to  General  Martinet,  whose  name 
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is  still  a  synonym  for  unrelenting  strictness  in  the  punctual 
performance  of  all  duties,  no  matter  how  small  and  ap- 
parently unimportant.* 

Until  Lewis  reformed  his  ai*my,  there  was  little  dis- 
cipline amongst  the  superior  officers.  This  he  was 
determined  to  correct,  and  when  the  three  marshals,  De 
Belief ond,  De  Crequi  and  d'Humieres  refused  to  serve  under 
Turenne  because  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Royal  Family, 
he  promptly  dismissed  them  from  the  army.+  By  degrees, 
he  taught  his  officers  to  attach  more  importance  to  military 
rank  and  to  military  efficiency,  than  to  birth,  and  in  these 
and  other  reforms  he  was  ably  served  by  his  great  bullying 
bourgeois  minister.  It  was  really  Louvois  who  compelled 
the  nobles  in  the  army  to  submit  to  the  same  discipline 
as  officers  of  inferior  birth,  and  it  is  related  of  him,  that 
on  remonstrating  with  a  nobleman  about  the  unsatis- 
factory state  of  his  company,  he  said,  *  When  one  is  an 
officer,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  decided  line,  sir.  You 
must  either  declare  yourself  a  courtier  or  apply  yourself  to 
your  duty!'*  Birth  had  then,  as  property  has  now,  *its 
duties  as  well  as  its  rights.' 

In  the  field,  the  King  made  it  a  point  to  take  especial 
notice  of  all  meritorious  officers,  no  matter  how  humble 
their  origin.  In  fact,  he  was  the  first  to  recognise  and 
encourage  the  *  prof essional  soldier.'  His  generals  were 
consequently  the  ablest  in  Europe,  and  his  army  was  ex- 
cellent in  all  respects.  Such  a  power  in  such  hands  may 
well  have  inspired  the  dream  of  making  France  the  dominant 
Power  in  Europe. 

♦  It  was  Martinet  who  replaced  the  pike  with  the  bayonet.  This 
new  weapon  had  a  wooden  handle  wliich  fitted  into  the  muzzle  of  the 
musket.  The  first  regiment  to  receive  the  bayonet  was  '  le  re^raent  de 
FusiHers  cree  en  1671  appele  depuis  Regiment  Royal  d'Artillerie.' 
In  this  second  Dutch  war  he  introduced  the  use  of  copper  pontoons. 
He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Doesburg  in  1672. 

t  After  an  interval  of  about  six  months,  wlien  they  had  eaten  well 
of  humble  pie,  the  King  forgave  them  and  restored  them  to  their 
former  position  in  the  anny. 

t  Madame  de  Stael. 
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Among  other  reforms,  Lewis  clothed  his  army  in  uniform. 
He  began  this  at  first  only  with  his  Guards  in  1665,  but  he 
soon  afterwards  applied  the  system  to  all  regiments.  Before 
that  date,  the  captains  clothed  their  own  troops  and  com- 
panies. Strange  to  say,  with  the  exception  of  the  wigs 
worn  by  officers,  the  dress  of  some  European  armies 
hi  the  seventeenth  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
centuKy,  was  better  suited  for  the  work  soldiers  have  to  do, 
than  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  Frederick  the  Great's 
absurd  ideas  of  what  soldiers  should  look  like  on  parade, 
have  been  the  curse  of  armies  ever  since. 

The  organization  of  European  armies  at  this  time  was  as 
follows :  A  regiment  of  Horse  consisted  generally  of  two  or 
three  squadrons  of  three  troops  each,  and  each  troop  had  a 
captain,  a  lieutenant,  a  cornet,  and  about  fifty  troopers  of 
all  grades  mounted  on  big,  clumsy  '  war-horses.'     In  the 
Dragoons— the  Mounted  Infantry  of  to-day— the  regiment 
had°four  squadrons  of  similar  strength,  but  their  horses 
were  small  and  light— seldom  above  fourteen   and  a  half 
hands   high.    Every  cavalry  and  infantry  regiment  had 
a  colonel,"  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and   a  major.     Mounted 
troops  fought  in   three  ranks.      Their  defensive  armour 
consisted  of  a  back  and  breast  piece,  and  a  pot-helmet, 
but   about    fifteen    years    later    these    were    mostly  laid 
aside.      The  infantry  battalion  was   usually  divided  into 
from  ten  to  seventeen  companies  of  fifty  men  each,  one 
company  being  grenadiers.    Each  company  had  a  captain,  a 
lieutenant,  and  an  ensign.    The  grenadiers  carried  grenades 
and  a  short  musket,  called  a  fusil.     The  other  companies 
consisted  each  of  about  thirty  matchlockmen,  twelve  pike- 
men,  and  four  men  armed  with  the  fusil,  and  a  bayonet 
which  in   shape  and  size  corresponded  with  the  dagger- 
bayonet  of  our  new  magazine  rifle,  except  that  its  wooden 
handle  fitted  into  the  muzzle.*   Every  infantry  soldier  wore 
a  sword,  suspended  to  a  broad  buff-leather  belt,  to  which 

♦  In  the  »Dictionaire  Etymologique,  a  Paris,  1694,'  is  as  follows: 
'  Baionnette.     Sort  de  Poignard  :  ainse  appele  de  la  viUe  de  Baionne. 
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also,  for  all  men  with  fire-arms,  were  fastened  little  cylinders 
of  wood  or  tin,  each  containing  a  cartridge.  The  infantry 
fought  six  deep,  w^ith  the  pikemen  in  the  centre  and  the 
musketeers,  or  matchlockmen,  on  the  flanks.  The  pikeman 
was  equipped  with  an  iron  pot-helmet,  a  gorget,  and  breast 
and  back  piece ;  his  pike,  exclusive  of  the  steel  head, 
measuring  sixteen  feet  long. 

Holland  and  Flanders,  then  the  battlefield  of  Europe, 
abounded  in  strong  places.  Almost  all  that  was  known  of 
strategy,  was  gathered  from  the  practice  of  war  in  the  Low 
Countries,  where  campaigns  consisted  of  little  more  than 
sieges,  the  passage  of  canals  and  rivers,  the  construction 
and  occupation  of  fortified  positions,  and  endless  marches 
and  counter-marches.  Although  it  was  the  rule  to  make 
war  support  war,*  still,  it  was  considered  necessary  in  an 
enemy's  coimtry  to  establish  magazines  of  provisions  within 
the  zone  of  operations,  and  when  an  army  was  pushed 
beyond  any  such  zone,  further  supplies  were  collected  and 
fresh  magazines  formed.  No  army,  as  a  rule,  dared  to  cut 
itself  off  from  its  magazines,  and  such  an  operation  as 
Marlborough's  march  into  the  heart  of  Bavaria  in  170J,  was 
an  unheard-of  enterprise.  Biscuit,  as  a  ration  histead  of 
bread,  had  not  come  into  use,  and  the  system  of  exacting 
contributions  from  a  country  in  proportion  to  its  agricultural 
resources,  now  so  well  understood,  was  then  unknown. 
Armies  were  either  fed  from  magazines  of  provisions,  or 
lived  chiefly  on  plunder.  Woe  betide  the  province  through 
which  a  hostile  aniiy  passed.  The  horrors  of  war  were 
real  indeed,  and  the  records  of  black  deeds  too  often  per- 
petrated  l)y  men  in  search  of  food,  may  well  make  us 
shudder. 

Crime  has  only  too  frequently  accompanied  armies  in  the 
field,  and  the  foreign  soldier  in  particular  has  seldom  shown 
much  respect  for  the  feelings  or  property  of  the  invaded. 
But  it  does  not  become  us  to  throw  stones  at  our  neigh- 

♦  An  expression  that  originated  with  Julius  Caesar,  and   not  with 
Napoleon,  as  is  so  connnonly  imagined. 
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bours  on  this  score,  for  although  the  British  soldier  is 
usually  humane  and  merciful,  still,  upon  some  memorable 
occasions,  he  behaved  infamously  to  the  people  of  captured 
towns  in  the  Peninsula.  British  generals,  too,  have  been 
compelled  in  certain  instances,  as  an  urgent  matter  of 
military  policy,  to  lay  waste  w^hole  districts,  to  burn  villages, 
and  to  snatch  all  means  of  subsistence  from  theii*  in- 
habitants.* We  are  given  to  thanking  God  with  great 
unction  that  we  pay  for  everything  we  take,  and  that  we  do 
not  live  upon  an  invaded  country  as  other  nations  do.  The 
fact  is,  that  it  answers  better  to  pay  for  all  we  want,  as 
by  doing  so  we  obtain  it  more  easily  and  expeditiously;  but 
wherever  this  system  of  paying  for  supplies  has  failed,  our 
commanders  in  the  field  have  never  hesitated  to  take  them 
by  force.  No  prejudices  on  this  score  ever  affected  men 
like  Cromwell,  Marlborough,  or  Wellington. 

The  armies  of  Lewis  XIV.  acted  upon  the  system  which 
was  and  is  common  in  war— they  took  what  they  wanted. 
The  difference  between  his  time  and  ours  is,  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  supplies  are  now  taken  upon  a  well-understood 
system,  through  the  agency  of  the  enemy's  local  authorities, 
whilst  formerly,  individuals  took  very  much  what  they 
required,  and  in  so  doing,  often  destroyed  more  than  they 
obtained. 

It  may  be  said  that  Marlborough  w'as  the  first  General 
of  the  Lewis  XIV.  period  who  reduced  the  commissariat 
service  to  a  regular  system.  It  was,  however,  a  common 
thing,  at  the  opening  of  a  campaign,  to  enter  into  regular 
stipulations,  or  treaties,  as  to  the  districts  w^hich  were  to  be 
recognised  as  at  the  disposal  of  each  side  for  purposes  of 
contributions.  The  manner  in  which  the  parties  sent  to 
levy  them  should  behave  was  clearly  defined  by  written 
agreement,  and  it  was  usually  stipulated  that,  *No  body  of 
men,  under  a  certain  number,  w^ere  to  advance  into  their 
enemy's  country  beyond  the  limits  agreed  upon,  under  the 

♦  The  French  ravaged  the  Palatinate  in  1674,  and  again  in  1689. 
Marlborough  ravaged  Bavaria  in  1704. 
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penalty  of  being  treated  as  freebooters.'    By  such   steps 
many  disorders  and  enormities  were  prevented.* 

Those  who  wish  to  understand  the  strategy  of  this  period 
should  study  the  campaign  of  1691  in  Flanders.  It  is  a 
fair  example  of  the  formal  and  cautious  strategy  of  the 
time.  The  wars  of  those  days  were  wars  of  sieges  rather 
than  of  battles.  The  investment  of  a  place  implied  care- 
fully  constructed  lines  of  circumvallation  and  contravallation, 
as  in  the  days  of  Ciesar.  Commanders  loved  to  surround 
themselves  in  the  open  country  with  great  continued  lines, 
designed  to  defend  some  frontier  or  to  bar  the  progress  of 
an  adversary.  A  battle  was  seldom  more  than  an  incident 
in  the  attack  or  defence  of  a  fortress,  or  of  some  long  line 

of  tield-works. 

This  was  the  period  immediately  preceding  that  in  which 
the  genius  of  Turenne's  great  pupil  infused  new  life,  energy, 
and  "^concentrated  direction  into  military  operations.     The 
movements  of  AVilliam  and  of  Luxembourg  in  1691  illustrate 
how   a  nation's   money  could  be  scjuandered  in  projects 
which  led  to  no  decisive  result ;  how  a  people  could  be  im- 
poverished to  no  purpose  by  generals  wanting  that  true  fire, 
that  natural  instinct,  which  rises  above  the  rules  of  the 
military  theorist.     It  was  the  day  of  the  drill-sergeant  and 
the  formalist,  when  war   was    a   methodical,  but   costly, 
c»ame,  of   which   the  rules   could   l)e  learnt   from   books. 
Eoads  were  improvised  across  country  to  enable  armies  to 
move   mathematically  in   columns  at   carefully   regulated 
intervals  from  one  position  to  another,  often  not  more  than 
live,  six,  or  eight  miles  distant.     Each  side  gave  *  check '  in 
turn,  or  by  clumsy  expedients  and  countermoves  sought  to 
secure  what  was  deemed  to  be  a  strategic  advantage  in 
these  slow  and  ponderous  manoeuvres.     From  first  to  last 
in   the  campaign   of   1691   there    was   not   one  spark   of 
mihtary  genius.  What  havoc  would  Marlborough,  Frederick, 
Napoleon,  or  Wellington  have  made  had  any  one  of  them 
connnanded  on  either  side  ! 

♦  Vattel,  p.  366. 
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In  subsequent  campaigns,  Marlborough  may  well  have 
chafed  when  compelled  to  serve  under  the  Kurfursts,  Mar- 
graves,   Landgraves,  Herzogs,   and   other   Erlauchts   and 
Durchlauchts,  their  sons  and  their  nephews,  who  by  right  of 
birth  held  command  in  the  allied  armies  of  the   period; 
but,  indeed,  many  a  military  genius  has  since  then  smarted 
and  endured  in  a  somewhat  similar  position,  and  States  have 
had  to  suffer  m  consequence.     Many  of  these  right  gallant 
princes  mistook,  as  their  descendants  still  at  times  mistake, 
the  theatrical  properties  and  the  '  stage  business '  of  an  army 
for  real  warfare.     Their  Highnesses  of  Waldeck  and  Vaude- 
mont,  of  Nassau  Saarbruck  and  Nassau  Friesland,  of  Wur- 
temburg  and   Pumpernickel,   all    good    fighting    soldiers, 
believed    that    they   were   endowed    with    the    genius   of 
command  because  they  were  princes.*     How  must  sorrow 
and  amusement  in  turn  have  possessed  Marlborough  when 
compelled  to  listen   with   respectful  gravity  whilst  their 
Serenities  laid  down  the  law  to  him  upon  strategy  and  tactics ! 
What  gall  and  wormwood  it  must  have  been  to  a  soldier  of 
his  stamp  to  find  himself  serving  as  a  subordinate  to  a 
*  wooden-headed  '  courtier  like  Bentinck ! 

The  military  punishments  of  the  day  were  not  only 
severe,  but  cruel.  When  the  allied  army  was  encamped  at 
Cour,  south  of  the  Sambre,  a  French  incendiary  was  caught 
in  the  act  of  attempting  to  blow  up  the  powder  in  the  ^i^  s,  1691 
artillery  park.  He  was  tried  by  court-martial,  and  sen- 
tenced to  have  his  right  hand  cut  off  and  l)urnt  before  him, 
and  then  to  be  burnt  alive  himself.  This  inhuman  sentence 
was  duly  carried  out,  and  the  reverend  chaplain  who 
describes  the  execution  refers  to  it  as  '  the  punishment  he 
deserved.'!     Such  was  the  custom  of  war  in  those  days. 

*  To  the  English  ear  the  titles  and  position  of  some  of  these  German 
Serene  Highnesses  sound  curious.  When  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  decided 
the  contingents  to  be  furnished  by  these  potentates,  one,  '  Reuss- 
Schleiss-Lobenstein,'  was  to  supply  twenty  soldiers  ...  to  the  army  of 

the  Bunde.' 
t  D'Auvergne's  '  History  of  1691   Campaign,'  pp.   116  and   123. 

Carlton  in  his  memoirs  mentions  this  also. 
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The  treatment  of  prisoners.o^^var  is  well  ^^escribed  by^^^^^^ 
Davies,  the  woman  soldier  who  served  so   ^ng  ^^^  _^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
under  krlborough.     Having  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
French   during   a    skirmish   in   1G94    she   ^^yj^^^^^^^^ 
En^^lish  prisoners  were  well  treated,  because  the  wife  of 
Sues  11!  took  a  deep  interest  m  them.     They  had^^^^^^^^ 
straw  every  night  to  lie  on,  and  each  man  --«  |^^^^^^^^^^ 
farthin-s  a  dav  for  tobacco,  a  pound  of  bread,  and  a  pint  of 
ti!e    ami  alfwere  allowed  to  retain  their   o-.  cbtl^s^ 
But  the  poor  Dutch  prisoners  had  nothmg  beyond  half  a 
pound  of  bread  per  diem,  and  were  kept^^almost  naked  m 
filthv  dark  prisons  without  other  support.  * 

On  the  sea  also  little  regard  was  shown  for  human  life. 
The  English  claim  to  sovereignty  over  the  waters  of  the 
Englisli  Channel  was  stoutly  maintained  during  this  reigii, 
and  gave  rise  to  many  bloody  encounters.    In  1()94  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel  found  in  the  Downs  a  Danish  man-of-war 
which  omitted  to  strike  her  Hag  to  his,  as  in  custom  bound 
to  do.    He  reports  that,  having  ordered  her  captam  three 
times  to  do  so  without  effect,  he  directed  the  StirlhniCa.ih'  to 
bear  down  upon  her,  and  compel  her  obedience.     This  w^s 
done  bv  pouring  a  broadside  into  the  Dane,  who  returned  the 
fire  and  then  '  quickly  struck  his  Hag.'^    But  *  there  were 
several  dead  and  wounded  on  both  sides/ + 

In  1072  the  French  frontier  on  the  side  of  the  Low 
Countries  was  protected  by  the  fortresses  of  Dunkirke, 
Bergues,  Lille,  Courtray,  Oudenarde,  Ath,  Tournay,  Douay, 
Chaderoi,  Philippeville,  and  Rocroi.  Early  in  that  year, 
under  the  cover  of  these  places,  a  large  French  army  was 
collected  on  the  river  Sambre,  near  Charleroi.  Including 
the  contingents  furnished  by  the  Elector  of  Cologne  and 
the  Bishop  of  Mimster,  the  army  numbered  nearly  140,000 
fighting  men,  and  it  was  well  supplied  with  artillery  and 
bridge  equipment.  In  name,  Lewis  was  the  Commander-in- 
Chie*f,  but  in  fact,  the  operations  were  directed  by  Turenne 

♦  '  Life  and  Adventures  of  Mrs.  C.  Davies,'  p.  25. 

t  Lexington  Papers.     Report  dated  from  the  Neptuve,  l]  8,  1694. 


und  Conde,  with   Luxembourg  as  a   subordinate,   whilst 
Vauban  conducted  the  sieges. 

Pierre  de  Groot,  the  Dutch  Ambassador  in  Paris,  soon 
discovered  the  intentions  of  the  French  King,  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  had  collected  this  large  army.  He 
believed  all  opposition  to  be  so  hopeless,  that  he  recom- 
mended De  Witt  to  submit,  and  make  the  best  terms  he 
could  to  avert  the  coming  blow.  The  faction  of  the  Grand 
Pensionary  seriously  w^eakened  Holland,  and  the  base  plots 
of  Charles  and  of  Arlington  and  Clifford,  as  already  said, 
secured  to  France  the  co-operation  of  England.  Spain's 
weakness  was  France's  opportunity,  and  the  influence  of 
French  gold  was  felt  on  every  side. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

WILLIAM   OF   ORANGE  :    HIS   CHARACTER. 

The  hatred  between  Lewis  and  XVilliam-Willhun's  appearance  and 
disposition-  His  abUity  as  a  Commander. 

*  He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men  ;  he  loves  no  plays, 
As  thou  dost,  Anthony  ;  he  hears  no  nmsic  ; 
Seldom  he  smiles  ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort, 
As  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  scorned  his  spint 
That  could  be  mov'd  to  smile  at  anythmg.* 

No  two  contemporaries,  perhaps,  have  ever  hated  each  other 
more  cordially  than  Lewis  XIY.  of  France,  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  afterwards  King  William  III.  Many  circum- 
stances  conspired  to  mtensify  this  feeling.  The  French 
Kin"  had  wished  William  to  marry  his  illegitimate  daughter, 
Mad^'emoiselle  de  Blois ;  hut  the  proposal  met  with  an 
indignant  refusal  from  William,  who  said  :  *The  prmces  of 
Orange  married  the  legitimate,  hut  never  the  illegitimate, 
offspring  of  great  kings.'  Lewis  was  furious.  He  never 
forgave  what  he  took  as  a  personal  insult  to  himself,  and 
William  in  after-life  strove  in  vain  to  efface  his  remembrance 

of  this  incident. 

William  of  Orange  was  the  only  issue  of  the  marriage  of 
the  Stadtholder  William,  with  Mary,  Princess  Royal  and 
daughter  of  Charles  I.*     A  seven-months  child,  born  eight 

♦  She  died  of  small-pox  during  a  visit  to  England  in  1660,  and  was 
buried  in  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel.  She  prided  herseU  so  much  on  being: 
Princess  Royaf  of  England  that  she  never  aUowed  herself  to  be  caUed 
by  her  husband's  title. 
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days  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  constitutionally 
weak,  and  through  life  suffered  much  from  dyspepsia.   There 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  much  of  the  moroseness  for  which  he 
has  been  censured,  was  the  result  of  a  weak  digestion.     He 
is  said  to  have  borne  a  strong  resemblance  to  his  mother, 
and  if  so,  she  must  have  been  a  very  plain  woman.    Gaunt 
and  frail,  with  round  sloping  shoulders,  he  was  of  medium 
height,  and  ungraceful  carriage.     His  high  forehead  and 
large  aquiline  nose,  were,  however,  somewhat  relieved  by 
bright,  piercing  eyes,  which  bespoke  cunning,  and  seemed 
to  penetrate  the  thoughts  of  those  with  whom  he  conversed. 
Thin,  closely-compressed  lips,  and   a   squareness   of  jaw 
and  chin,  indicated  a  firm  resolve  and  a  will  that  was  not 
to  be  trifled  with.     His  general  appearance,  by  no  means 
striking,  might  indeed  be  called  insignificant.     He  lacked 
presence,  and  his  ungracious  and  almost  boorish  manner 
was  the  reverse  of  winning.     He  laughed  most   ungrace- 
fully, a  serious  fault  in  man  or  woman,  and  his  chronic 
cough  irritated  those  he  conversed  with.     Cold,  calculating, 
and  parsimonious,  his   distant  and  reserved   deportment 
seemed  to  repel  all  friendship.     To  the  casual  observer  he 
did  not  look  the  hero  he  undoubtedly  was,  though  there 
was  yet  something  almost  noble  in  his  face.    He  entertained 
a  truly  royal  dislike  to  contradiction,  and,  though  above  all 
petty  meanness,  was  an  arch  intriguer  and  a  thoroughly 
good  hater. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  Prince,  whom  in  their  hatred 
of  Popery,  the  Enghsh  people  afterwards  elected  to  be  their 
King.  That  he  was  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  earth, 
none  but  the  prejudiced  will  deny.  But  many  of  his  best 
qualities  were  dimmed  by  a  cold  and  unsympathetic  nature 
which  found  its  expression  in  a  repellent  manner,  and 
hindered  him  from  exercising  any  personal  influence  over 
those  whom  he  sought  to  lead.  Men  followed  his  plans  and 
appreciated  their  cleverness,  but  could  feel  no  enthusiasm 
for  their  gloomy  author.  Yet  cold  as  he  was  to  English- 
men, he  loved  Holland  and  its  people  with  the  depth  and 
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Hincerity  o!  the  man  of  one  great  absorbing  idea.  To  raise 
the  renown  of  his  fatherhind  and  to  bring  down  that  of 
France,  was  the  wish  nearest  his  heart.  In  him  a  noble, 
manly  spirit  was  ever  in  conflict  with  the  sickly,  frail  body 
that  contained  it.  He  was  absolutely  unscrupulous,  as 
evidenced  by  the  superlative  deceit  to  which  he  resorted  in 
1(W8.  Hut  his  was  no  mere  personal  or  ignoble  ambition, 
for  its  object  was  the  freedom  and  greatness  of  his  country; 
and  when  he  fought  for  Holland,  the  struggle  was  also  for 
th*'  liberty  and  Protestantism  which  Lewis  XIV.  sought  to 
OtBilroy.  The  cause  of  the  Reformation  was  the  cause  of 
freedom,  and  it  was  endent  that  both  must  stand  or  fall 

together. 

William  was  self-contained,  proud,  and  ambitious  as 
Lucifer;  a  statesman,  a  diplomatist,  and  yet,  above  all 
things,  a  devoted  patriot.  So  able  was  he  as  a  negotiator,  that 
his  allies,  it  was  said,  reaped  as  much  benefit  from  his 
diplomacy  as  his  own  subjects.  His  courage  was  rather  of 
the  Wellington  than  of  the  Ctesar  type,  for  as  a  leader,  he 
lacked  that  depth  of  human  sympathy,  that  sense  of 
comradeship,  which  some  master-minds  inspire,  and  which 
cause  them  to  be  followed  with  blind  devotion.  There 
was  none  of  that  animal  magnetism  about  him,  with 
which  some  leaders  are  so  charged  as  to  infect  all  who 
come  within  the  zone  of  their  influence.  He  had  no 
power  to  attract  men  to  his  cause  by  any  personal 
spell  or  glamour,  and  he  was  more  calculated  to  in- 
gpire  confidence  than  enthusiasm.  His  was  an  un- 
emotional fanaticism,  so  dumb  that  the  crowd  gave 
him  credit  for  none  at  all.  He  was  incapable  of  those 
generous  emotions  of  the  heart  which  must  be  at  least 
iiimulated,  if  not  possessed  by  men  who  aspire  to  influence 
and  lead  others.  The  fire  that  burnt  within  him  was 
intense,  but  it  sent  forth  no  flame  and  imparted  no  heat 
to  others.  The  glory  which  surrounds  his  name  in  history 
is  solid  and  lasting,  but  it  is  not  the  military  glory  he  so 
ardently  coveted,  and  worked  so  hard   to  achieve.     The 


name  of  but  one  brilliant  victory  adorns  his  epitaph ;  yet 
he  can  never  be  forgotten  in  the  Holland  he  saved  from 
extinction,  or  in  the  England  he  rescued  from  priestcraft 
and  despotism.  William  of  Orange  must  be  remembered 
in  these  islands  with  sincere  gratitude  and  admiration  as 
long  as  men  prize  civil  and  religious  liberty.  To  him  we 
owe,  if  not  actually  our  liberty,  at  least  our  present 
system  of  ParUamentary  sovereignty.  Since  he  dethroned 
James  II.,  it  is  no  longer  the  will  of  a  more  or  less  despotic 
Sovereign,  but  the  will  of  the  people,  which  directs  the 
policy  of  the  kingdom.  No  great  man  had  a  larger  number 
of  bitter  enemies  in  his  lifetime,  but  in  history,  few  have 
found  more  able,  more  brilliant  advocates  than  W^ilHam  III 
Yet  to  a  large  extent,  his  were  the  principles  and  policy 
80  unblushingly  propounded  by  Machiavelli.  He  drew 
the  broadest  distinction  between  the  honour  of  a  gentle- 
man in  his  private  capacity,  and  in  his  management 
of  public  affairs.  The  teaching  of  the  astute  Italian 
may  or  may  not  influence  the  conduct  of  politicians  of 
to-day,  but  it  did  strongly  and  undisguisedly  influence 
the  proceedmgs  of  statesmen  and  rulers  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  particularly  those  of  the  King  to  whose  initia- 
tive we  owe  the  Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  many 
of  the  institutions  upon  which  our  greatness  has  since  been 

built  up. 

Too  sickly  when  a  child  for  much  study,  he  had  never- 
theless acquired  a  considerable  amount  of  knowledge 
through  the  care  of  a  fond  mother,  and  after  her  death, 
through  the  watchful  solicitude  of  his  grandmother.  He 
learned  to  speak  Dutch,  German,  French,  and  English, 
and  to  understand  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  He 
was  well  versed  in  the  science,  of  government,  and  he 
had  a  fair  knowledge  of  mathematics,  which  he  studied 
with  pleasure.  He  disliked  all  music  except  the  drum  and 
trumpet.  He  cared  nothing  for  either  poetry,  literature, 
or  dancing,  and  with  the  exception  of  painting,  the  fine 
arts  generally  had  no  more  charm  for  him  than  they  had 
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sincerity  of  the  man  of  one  great  absorbing  idea.  To  raise 
the  renown  of  his  fatherland  and  to  bring  down  that  of 
France,  was  the  wish  nearest  his  heart.  In  him  a  noble, 
manly  spirit  was  ever  in  conflict  with  the  sickly,  frail  body 
that  contained  it.  He  was  absolutely  unscrupulous,  as 
evidenced  by  the  superlative  deceit  to  which  he  resorted  in 
1688.  But  his  was  no  mere  personal  or  ignoble  ambition, 
for  its  object  was  the  freedom  and  greatness  of  his  countr}' ; 
and  when  he  fought  for  Holland,  the  struggle  was  also  for 
the  liberty  and  Protestantism  which  Lewis  XIV.  sought  to 
destroy.  The  cause  of  the  Reformation  was  the  cause  of 
freedom,  and  it  was  evident  that  both  must  stand  or  fall 

together. 

William  was  self-contained,  proud,  and  ambitious  as 
Lucifer;  a  statesman,  a  diplomatist,  and  yet,  above  all 
things,  a  devoted  patriot.  So  able  was  he  as  a  negotiator,  that 
his  allies,  it  was  said,  reaped  as  much  benefit  from  his 
diplomacy  as  his  own  subjects.  His  courage  was  rather  of 
the  Wellington  than  of  the  Caesar  type,  for  as  a  leader,  he 
lacked  that  depth  of  human  sympathy,  that  sense  of 
comradeship,  which  some  master-minds  inspire,  and  which 
cause  them  to  be  followed  with  blind  devotion.  There 
was  none  of  that  animal  magnetism  about  him,  with 
which  some  leaders  are  so  charged  as  to  infect  all  who 
come  within  the  zone  of  their  influence.  He  had  no 
power  to  attract  men  to  his  cause  by  any  personal 
spell  or  glamour,  and  he  was  more  calculated  to  in- 
spire confidence  than  enthusiasm.  His  was  an  un- 
emotional fanaticism,  so  dumb  that  the  crowd  gave 
him  credit  for  none  at  all.  He  was  incapable  of  those 
generous  emotions  of  the  heart  which  must  be  at  least 
simulated,  if  not  possessed  by  men  who  aspire  to  influence 
and  lead  others.  The  fire  that  burnt  within  him  was 
intense,  but  it  sent  forth  no  flame  and  imparted  no  heat 
to  others.  The  glory  which  surrounds  his  name  in  history 
is  solid  and  lasting,  but  it  is  not  the  military  glory  he  so 
ardently  coveted,  and  worked   so   hard   to  achieve.     The 


name  of  but  one  brilliant  victory  adorns  his  epitaph ;  yet 
he  can  never  be  forgotten  in  the  Holland  he  saved  from 
extinction,  or  in  the  England  he  rescued  from  priestcnift 
and  despotism.  Wilham  of  Orange  must  be  remembered 
in  these  islands  with  sincere  gratitude  and  admiration  as 
long  as  men  prize  civil  and  religious  liberty.  To  him  we 
owe,  if  not  actually  our  liberty,  at  least  our  present 
system  of  Parliamentary  sovereignty.  Since  he  dethroneil 
James  II.,  it  is  no  longer  the  will  of  a  more  or  less  despotic 
Sovereign,  but  the  will  of  the  people,  which  directs  the 
l)olicy  of  the  kingdom.  No  great  man  had  a  larger  number 
of  bitter  enemies  in  his  lifetime,  but  in  history,  few  have 
found  more  able,  more  brilliant  advocates  than  Wilham  III 
Yet  to  a  large  extent,  his  were  the  principles  and  policy 
so  unblushingly  propounded  by  Machiavelli.  He  drew 
the  broadest  distinction  between  the  honour  of  a  gentle- 
man in  his  private  capacity,  and  in  his  management 
of  public  affairs.  The  teaching  of  the  astute  Italian 
may  or  may  not  influence  the  conduct  of  politicians  of 
to-day,  but  it  did  strongly  and  undisguisedly  influence 
the  proceedings  of  statesmen  and  rulers  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  particularly  those  of  the  King  to  whose  initia- 
tive we  owe  the  Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  many 
of  the  institutions  upon  which  our  greatness  has  since  been 
built  up. 

Too  sickly  when  a  child  for  much  study,  he  had  never- 
theless acquired  a  considerable  amount  of  knowledge 
through  the  care  of  a  fond  mother,  and  after  her  death, 
through  the  watchful  solicitude  of  his  grandmother.  He 
learned  to  speak  Dutch,  German,  French,  and  English, 
and  to  understand  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  He 
was  well  versed  in  the  science,  of  government,  and  he 
had  a  fair  knowledge  of  mathematics,  which  he  studied 
with  pleasure.  He  disliked  all  music  except  the  drum  and 
trumpet.  He  cared  nothing  for  either  poetry,  literature, 
or  dancing,  and  with  the  exception  of  painting,  the  fine 
arts  generally  had  no  more  charm  for  him  than  they  had 
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for  Marcus  Antoninus.  He  admired  fine  pictures,  but  took 
no  interest  whatever  in  those  who  painted  them,  nor, 
indeed,  in  artists  of  any  kind.  By  education  a  Calvinist, 
throughout  life  he  proved  himself  a  friend  to  Protestants 
of  every  denomination,  and  stoutly  opposed  all  religious 
persecution.  Those  who  knew  him  well,  tell  us  that  he 
was  a  pious  predestinarian,  and  'constant  in  the  private 
worship  of  God.**  During  the  visit  he  paid  to  his  uncle's 
Court  in  1669,  he  made  a  favourable  impression  upon  all 
he  met.  Very  abstemious  then,  he  resented  being  forced 
to  drink  at  supper  with  the  King  and  his  tipsy  com- 
panions.! Contemporary  writers  described  him  as  having 
*a  manly,  courageous,  wise  countenance,' J  and  as  pos- 
sessed *  of  the  most  extraordinary  understanding  and 
parts.' §  Sir  William  Temple,  writing  of  him  in  1668,  says, 
he  had  no  vice,  and  refers  to  his  good  plain  sense,  his  habit 
of  rising  early,  his  dislike  of  swearing  and  dissipation,  and 
his  love  of  study  and  of  hunting.  He  dwells  also  upon  his 
charity,  religious  zeal,  and  *  desire  '  (rare  in  every  age)  *  to 
grow  great  rather  by  the  service  than  the  servitude  of  his 
country.' II 

Whilst  still  in  his  teens,  his  sound  common-sense  enabled 
him  to  see  through  the  French  King's  designs,  even  before 
the  experienced  statesmen  of  the  day.  He  seems,  as  a  youth, 
to  have  regarded  the  growing  power  of  France  as  a  menace 
to  the  safety  of  Holland,  and  as  a  danger  to  religious  and 
political  liberty.  He  had  implicit  confidence  in  himself, 
and  from  early  boyhood  all  he  said  and  did  proclaimed  his 
intention  to  follow  in  the  footsteps,  and  to  emulate  the 
renown,  of  his  forefathers.  No  danger  appalled,  no  difii- 
culty  daunted,  no  reverse  could  dismay,  and  no  success 
demoralize  this  self-contained,  unbending,  unlovable  Cal- 

♦  Burnet. 

t  Reresby's  '  Memoirs,'  p.  88. 

I  Evel^Ti's  »  Diary,'  vol.  i.,  p.  409. 

^  *  Lord  Arlington's  Letters,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  810. 

II  Sir  William  Temple ;  see  Mackintosh,  p.  812. 
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vinist.  He  was  absolutely  devoid  of  personal  vanity ; 
he  was  not  vindictive,  and  even  when  young,  was  reserved 
as  he  was  prudent.  His  aptitude  for  business  was  con- 
siderable, and,  endowed  also  with  great  tenacity  of  purpose, 
he  dealt  seriously  with  all  the  affairs  of  life.  These  were 
the  qualities  which  gave  to  previous  Princes  of  Orange  so 
much  weight  and  authority  in  Holland.  In  writing  of 
Wflliam's  progenitors,  an  English  author  of  the  day  says, 
that,  Henry  IV.  excepted,  they  were  on  his  mother's  side 
only  sovereigns,  but  on  his  father's  such  as  deserved  to 
be  so.* 

Such  was  the  Prince  now  called  to  rule  over  Holland  and 
direct  her  destinies.  Her  future  was  in  his  hands,  and 
never  did  some  four  millions  of  freemen  commit  their 
fortunes  to  safer  keeping.  Whatever  were  his  failings,  we 
forget  them  in  our  admiration  of  his  single-minded,  all- 
absorbing  love  of  country.  His  devotion  to  what  he  felt  to 
be  his  duty,  and  the  noble  courage  with  which,  in  Holland's 
darkest  hour,  he  fought  for  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  are 
enough  to  obliterate  from  the  pages  of  history  all  record  of 
his  faults.  He  was  ungracious,  but  he  always  rode  foremost 
in  the  battles  he  waged  for  the  independence  of  a  country 
far  dearer  to  him  than  life. 

William  and  Lewis  differed  in  character  as  night  differs 
from  day  on  all  points  save  one,  and  that  was  ambition. 
William,  unostentatious  in  all  he  did,  loved  war  for  itself ; 
Lewis,  who  was  no  soldier,  loved  it  only  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  personal  vanity,  and  as  a  means  of  effecting 
his  ambitious  projects.  Though  almost  always  defeated, 
William  was  well  versed  in  the  theory  of  war,  and  to  him 
the  camp  was  a  real  home,  where,  sickly  as  he  was,  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  him  to  share  with  his  soldiers  the  fatigues 
and  privations  inseparable  from  active  service.  King  Lewis, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  strong  and  robust.  Vain  of  his 
personal  appearance,  he  loved  the  theatrical  side  of  war, 
and  had  a  childish  relish  for  its  *  pride  and  circumstance.' 
♦  *  Feasts  of  the  Gods,'  written  in  1708. 
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He  gloried  in  the  *  triumphs '  so  readily  accorded  him  by  a 
vainglorious  people  and  a  sycophant  Court.  No  amount 
of  adulation  was  too  much  for  him,  even  when  he  knew  it 
to  be  false.  He  made  war  like  a  king  on  the  stage,  sur- 
rounded by  well-dressed  courtiers ;  William  did  so  seriously, 
as  a  real  soldier  in  the  midst  of  camps  and  fighting 
comrades.  William  would  have  scouted  the  minister  who 
should  presume  to  style  him  *  the  Great ' — a  title  which 
Lewis  assumed  from  the  day  of  the  insignificant  skirmish 
which  marked  his  prosaic  passage  of  the  Rhine.  William 
would  have  laughed  at  the  man  who,  courtier-like,  pre- 
tended to  regard  that  operation  as  an  important  feat  of 
arms.  To  Lewis,  France  doubtless  owes  much  of  the  re- 
putation that  gained  for  her  the  title  of  *  Great  Nation ' ; 
but  we  cannot  forget  that  it  was  he  who  sowed  the  seed 
which  in  course  of  time  grew  into  the  noisome  weed  of 
revolution.  Had  he  never  lived,  the  names  of  Marat 
and  of  Eobespierre  might  be  still  unknown,  and  France 
might  have  been  spared  the  humiliations  inflicted  upon 
her  by  Marlborough  and  Wellington. 

To  William,  Holland  owed  her  independence.  To  his 
far-seeing  genius  and  well-balanced  judgment,  Europe  was 
indebted  for  the  *  Grand  Alliance,*  which  was  the  means  of 
confining  France  for  nearly  half  a  century  within  her  ancient 
limits.  Entrusted  by  his  countrymen  with  the  defence  of 
Holland,  he  soon  came  to  be  recognised  as  the  champion 
of  European  liberties.  But  he  never  learnt  to  know  or 
understand  the  English  people,  and  hated  their  system  of 
government  by  party.  Always  regarding  English  politics 
as  insular,  provincial,  and  unimportant,  he  neglected 
them,  and  thereby  created  many  enemies  in  his  new 
kingdom.  His  ways  and  manners  and  estimate  of 
things  were  not  theirs.  No  community  of  sentiment 
existed  between  the  ruler  and  the  ruled,  for  they  were 
strangers  each  to  the  other.  Esteemed  and  liked,  if 
not  loved,  in  Holland  as  Stadtholder,  he  was  as  King  in 
England    disliked  by   all   classes.     It    was  nothing   but 
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England's  dread  and  hatred  of  Popery  that  kept  him  on 
the  Throne,  so  supremely  uncongenial  was  he  in  every 
way  to  the  people.  He  never  associated  with  his  English 
courtiers,  whilst  he  loved  to  boose  in  the  society  of  his 
own  countrymen.  He  took  no  trouble  to  conceal  either 
his  warm  regard  for  the  Dutch  adventurers  whom  he  had 
imported,  or  his  contempt  for  the  English  statesmen  of  the 
day.  It  must,  however,  be  frankly  admitted,  that  he  had 
good  reason  for  this  feeling  towards  his  new  subjects. 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 
Holland's  power  of  resistance. 

She  trusted  to  her  wealth — With  a  strong  Navy  she  neglected  her 
Anny — Greed  of  wealth  and  mercantile  pursuits  had  made  her 
men  effeminate. 
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Holland,  with  her  comparatively  small  population  and 
contemptible  army,  was  apparently  powerless  to  meet  the 
coming  storm,  although  her  commerce  was  great  and  her 
coffers  were  full.  The  theory  so  strongly  held  in  England, 
that  wealth  can  save  a  nation  when  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction, is  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  of  all  our 
present-day  delusions.  It  received  a  severe  shock  in 
1870-71,  when  rich  France  fell  before  poor  Germany,  but 
it  still  helps  to  soothe  the  politician  in  moments  of  anxiety 
as  to  the  unpreparedness  of  his  country  to  defend  itself  if 
seriously  cttacked.  During  peace,  money  enables  a  wise 
Government  to  prepare  and  organize  the  army  and  navy 
required  for  the  national  safety.  With  it,  guns,  ships, 
ammunition  and  all  warlike  stores  can  be  obtained,  and 
reserves  provided.  All  this  can  be  done  by  the  Minister 
who  is  sufficiently  wise,  patriotic,  and  courageous  to  tell  his 
countrymen  the  whole  truth  as  to  the  condition  of  their 
defensive  forces.  But  if— as  in  the  case  of  Holland  in 
1672 — this  be  not  done  in  time  of  peace,  if  the  provision 
of  a  suitable  army  and  navy  be  postponed  until  the  country 
is  attacked  by  an  enemy  strong  by  land  and  sea,  its  ac- 
cumulated wealth  will  avail  it  nothing.     The  attack  will 
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be  made  so  rapidly,  and  most  likely,  so  unexpectedly 
— as  it  was  by  France  in  1672 — that  the  imprepttred 
nation  will  have  no  time  to  pull  out  its  purse,  still  less  to 
spend  its  contents  to  any  useful  purpose.  As  is  generally 
the  case  at  such  a  time  in  all  civilized  States,  there  were 
then  in  Holland  many  who  refused  to  believe  in  the  reality 
of  the  danger,  and  who  persisted  in  crying,  *  Peace,  peace!' 
when  war  was  even  at  their  door.  Regardless  of  the  warn- 
ings they  had  received  from  their  own  Minister  in  Paris, 
they  seemed  anxious  to  believe  only  what  was  pleasant, 
and,  up  to  the  last  moment,  refused  to  admit  that  invasion 
was  even  a  possibility.  Strong  at  sea,  the  Dutch  had 
allowed  their  army  to  dwindle  into  feeble  insignificance. 
To  save  money,  it  had  been  so  reduced  in  numbers,  that 
when  the  French  poured  into  Holland,  some  25,000  very 
indifferent  troops  were  all  that  could  be  found  to  meet  the 
invaders.  Even  these,  mostly  old  men  disused  with  long 
peace,  were  badly  trained  and  equipped,  and  lacked  con- 
fidence in  themselves  and  in  their  officers.*  During  the 
long  period  of  eighteen  years  in  which  Holland  was  ruled 
by  De  Witt,  age  had  carried  off  the  experienced  officers  to 
whom  she  owed  her  freedom,  and  the  many  foreigners 
she  had  in  her  ranks  could  not  be  expected  to  take  any 
deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  Dutch  independence. 

The  Dutch  mercantile  marine  numbered  about  twelve 
hundred  ships,  and  to  watch  over  what  was  then  regarded 
as  a  colossal  trade,  Holland  had  ministers  at  all  the  great 
courts,  and  consuls  in  all  the  principal  seaports  of  the 
world.  Her  commercial  capital,  Amsterdam,  had  become 
the  richest  of  cities.  The  provinces  of  Holland  alone  con- 
tained 3,000,000  souls,  and  the  other  states  were  peopled  in 
like  proportion.  In  fact,  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  Dutch 
had  raised  a  down-trodden  Spanish  province,  into  a  State 
which,  in  many  respects,  rivalled  the  first  in  Europe.  Fore- 
stalling the  policy  of  England  during  the  last  three-quarters 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  Holland  was  content  to  be  strong 

*  Sir  W.  Temple's  Memoirs. 
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at  sea,  whilst  the  army  maintained  for  defence  against 
invasion,  was  contemptible  in  numbers  and  poor  in  quality. 
The  mercantile  classes,  by  whom  she  was  governed,  were 
quick  to  perceive  how  necessary  a  strong  navy  was  for  her 
circumstances  and  position,  but  the  need  of  a  land  army 
was  not  so  apparent.  They  looked  at  the  question  from  an 
exclusively  maritime  point  of  view,  and  all  possibility  of 
invasion  had  been  eliminated  from  their  calculations.  Her 
merchants  could  not  by  any  arguments  be  got  to  believe, 
that  France  would  be  unrighteous  enough  to  invade  their 
country  without  warning,  or  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  a 
nation  that  had  given  her  no  recent  cause  of  offence.  Thus 
it  was,  that  their  defensive  forces  were  neglected,  whilst 
they  devoted  all  their  energies  to  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  and  to  what  may  be  termed  domestic  and  party 
politics.  Their  sailors  were  as  good  as  those  of  England, 
but  the  generation  of  landsmen  which  had  grown  up 
while  the  Louvestein  faction  ruled  Holland,  were  more 
fitted  to  handle  the  yard-measure,  than  to  wield  the  pike. 
Engrossed  in  money-making,  they  had  forgotten  the  art  of 
war  on  land.  A  long  peace  had  lulled  them  to  sleep,  and 
they  had  false  visions  of  a  strength  and  security  which  they 
did  not  possess.  They  constructed  dikes  to  keep  out  the  sea, 
but  they  neglected  the  fortifications  which  should  keep  out 
the  enemy.  Greed  of  wealth  was  slowly  killing  that  public 
spirit  upon  which  alone  a  healthy  naval  and  military  dis- 
cipline can  ever  be  maintained.  '  Oh  shopcraft,  how  do 
you  effeminate  the  minds  of  men  V*  Holland  deliberately 
elected  to  trust  for  safety  to  paper  treaties,  and  to  the  good 
faith  of  the  States  which  signed  them,  rather  than  incur 
the  cost  and  inconvenience  of  an  army  sufficient  to  make 
those  treaties  respected.  The  States-General  deliberately 
entrusted  the  command  of  their  fortified  places  to  the 
unmilitary  sons  of  peaceful  burgomasters  and  city  deputies, 
who,  when  summoned  by  some  handful  of  French  regular 
troops,  generally  surrendered  without  firing  a  shot. 

♦  '  The  Siege  of  Mons,*  a  comedy  of  1691. 
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In  this  first  move  of  Lewis's  game  for  universal  dominion, 
William,  as  Stadtholder,  was  forced  to  the  front,  a  position 
he  held  until  his  death,  and  which  thenceforward  was 
occupied  by  Marlborough.  In  these  early  Dutch  wars, 
Charles  II.  and  his  brother  James  were  bribed  to  assist  the 
French,  and  until  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  England  held  the 
balance  in  the  game.  When  she  remained  neutral,  or  still 
worse,  when  her  King  was  paid  to  fight  against  Holland, 
all  hope  of  liberty  and  free  thought  in  Europe  seemed 
futile.  And  for  several  years  it  seemed  as  if  Lewis  must 
win. 
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CHAPTEE  XVI. 

THE    FIRST  CAMPAIGN    OF    THE    SECOND    DUTCH   WAR. 

Naval  battle  of  Sole  Bay— Noble  death  of  Lord  Sandwich— Churchill 
promoted  for  his  service  upon  that  occasion — He  goes  to  Holland 
with  Monmouth— Monmouth's  parentage — De  Witt :  his  murder- 
Lewis  makes  the  great  mistake  of  taking  the  advice  of  his  civil 
minister  instead  of  his  generals. 

The  time  selected  by  Lewis  XIY.  for  the  conquest  of 
Holland  was  singularly  propitious.  Spain,  grown  weak, 
and  ruled  by  a  half-witted  King,  was  content  to  send  some 
six  thousand  troops  to  Ostend,  with  orders  for  them  to 
act,  if  necessary,  in  the  defence  of  the  States-General. 
The  Emperor  Leopold  was  fully  occupied  with  his  en- 
deavours to  calm  or  crush  the  spirit  of  his  Hungarian 
subjects,  whom  his  intolerance  had  driven  into  revolt. 
He  had  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  money — even  if  he 
had  the  inclination — to  enter  into  any  alliance  for  the 
protection  of  rebellious  Holland  against  France.  Accord- 
ing to  his  views,  the  Dutch  richly  deserved  punishment, 
whether  as  subjects  who  had  risen  against  their  lawful 
rulers,  the  princes  of  his  house,  or  as  irreconcileable 
enemies  of  his  religion.  He  was  consequently  easily 
induced  to  sign  a  secret  treaty  with  France,  in  which  he 
undertook  to  remain  neutral  during  the  coming  war. 

It  was  during  this  war  that  Churchill  first  pushed  him- 
self to  the  front,  and  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  like  most  great 
generals  he  first  attracted  the  notice  of  his  superiors  by 
reckless  daring,  contemptuous  indifference  to  danger,  love 
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of  enterprise,  and  unconcealed  craving  for  personal  distinc- 
tion. It  was  in  the  early  campaigns  of  this  war  that  he 
learnt  from  Turenne  and  other  able  French  commanders  1672. 
that  military  science,  which  others  may  have  known  as 
well  theoretically,  but  in  the  practice  of  which  few  have 
equalled,  none  have  surpassed  him. 

During  the  winter  of  1671-72,  the  English  Admiralty 
made  great  exertions  to  fit  out  a  fleet  to  act  in  spring  with 
that  of  France,  as  agreed  upon  with  Louis  XIV.  The 
dockyards  were  alive  with  workmen,  and  satisfactory  pro- 
gress was  made.  By  the  month  of  April,  sixty  vessels  of 
the  line  and  twenty  fire-ships  were  assembled  at  the  Nore, 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The  Piince, 
a  ship  of  one  hundred  guns,  carried  his  flag,  whilst  that  of 
Lord  Sandwich,  the  second  in  command,  flew  from  the 
James y  a  ship  of  similar  size.  When  this  fleet  put  to 
sea,  many  gentlemen  joined  it  as  volunteers.  This  was  a 
common  and  a  praiseworthy  custom  in  the  days  when  a 
large  proportion  of  soldiers  were  required  on  board  every 
ship  of  war.  Indeed,  so  usual  was  it  that  society  questioned 
the  courage  of  the  lazy  idler  of  good  family  who  stayed  at 
home,  whilst  his  friends  and  brothers  were  boarding  hostile 
ships,  or  fighting  in  some  deadly  breach  abroad.*  In 
our  day  it  is  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  those  who  so  thirst 
for  distinction  and  revel  in  danger,  that  they  volunteer 
to  share  the  privilege  of  fighting  for  their  country  when- 
ever and  wherever  they  can  secure  it.  But  the  soldier's 
heart  warms  to  the  volunteer,  for  the  spirit  of  the  hero  is 
everywhere  the  same.  The  freemasonry  of  daring  ignores 
all  differences  in  rank  and  birth,  and  makes  all  brave  men 
comrades,  be  they  princes  or  peasants,  soldiers  or  men  of 
peace. 

The  French  fleet,  just  half  as  strong  as  ours,  put  to  sea 
at  the  same  time  under  Count  d'Estrees,  and  joined  the 
Duke  of  York's  command  early  in  May,  off  St.  Helen's  in    h  5, 1672 
the  Isle  of  Wight.     Over  three  thousand  troops  were  dis- 

'^'  *  Memoirs  of  Captam  Carlton.' 
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tributed  as  Marines  throughout   the  English  fleet.     The 
Duke  of  York's  flagship  carried  the  King's  Company  of  what 
is  now  the  Grenadier  Guards,  in  which  John  Churchill  was 
ensign,  Edward  Picks  lieutenant,  and  Sir  Thomas  Daniel 
captain.    The  orders  given  to  the  Duke  of  York  were  to  find 
and  destroy  the  Dutch  fleet.     He  put  to  sea,  but,  as  the 
weather  was  bad,  he  made  for  Sole  Bay,  near  the  little 
Suffolk    town   of    Southwold,   twenty-six    miles   south    of 
Yarmouth.*    Whilst  at  anchor  there.  Lord  Sandwich,  the 
experienced  second  in  command,  reported  to  the  Duke,  that 
the  fleet  generally,  seemed  more  anxious  to  feast  than  to 
fight,  and  were  consequently  seriously  exposed  to  surprise 
*as  the  wind  then  stood.'f   The  fiery  landsmen  who  accom- 
panied the  fleet  chafed  at  his  habitual  caution,  the  outcome 
of  knowledge  and  experience,  and  hastily  concluded— as 
young  men  are  apt  to  do— that  his  prudence  arose  from 
want  of  enterprise  and  daring.     It  was  even  hinted  that 
Lord  Sandwich  lacked  the  courage  of  the  English  gentle- 
man,  the  mettle   of  the  English   seaman.     Evelyn   says 
that  both  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  and  Sir  Thomas  Clifford 
—neither  knowing  anything  of  seamanship— had   looked 
upon  his  cautious  skill  as  closely  allied  to  fear.    Sandwich 
was   painfully  aware  of    these   suspicions,   and    the  fact 
preyed  heavily  upon  his  mind.     Before  leaving  London  to 
embark  he  said:  *I  must  do  something,  I  know  not  what, 
to  save  my  reputation.'!     He  seems  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  to  die  in  the  first  action,  and,  by  the  gallant  manner 
of  his  death,  to  show  how  cruelly  and  unjustly  he  had  been 
suspected.    He  detested  this  war  with  Holland,  for  he  knew 
it  to  be  an  unholy  war,  prosecuted  for  un-English  objects 
by  King  Charles  and  the  *  infamous  crew '  who  were  his 
ministers.  § 

The  prediction  of   Sandwich  came  true.     The  English 

*  It  is  about  125  miles  from  London. 

t  Kennet. 

J  Evelyn's  » Diary  '  of  31,  5,  1672. 

§  Campbell's  *  Lives  of  the  Admirals,'  vol.  ii.,p.  187. 
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and  French  fleets  were  surprised  at  anchor  by  De  Kuyter, 
the  greatest  naval  commander  of  his  day.  A  bloody  battle 
ensued,  and  at  sundown  both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  the 
Dutch  with  most  reason  on  their  side.  The  hero  of  the 
day  was  the  gallant  but  suspected  Sandwich,  who,  by  his 
noble  conduct  and  skilful  seamanship,  saved  our  fleet 
from  the  disaster  which  neglect  of  his  warning  had  made 
imminent.  His  was  a  glorious  death,  fighting  the  enemy 
all  round  as  long  as  his  ship  would  float,  and  refusing  to 
leave  her  even  when  in  flames.  De  Ruyter,  in  his  report 
of  the  battle,  wrote,  that  of  the  thirty-two  actions  he  had 
fought,  this  was  the  hardest.* 

We  have  no  record  of  the  part  which  John  Churchill 
played  in  it,  but  he  must  have  done  well,  for  he  was 
promoted  over  the  head  of  the  lieutenant  of  his  own  com- 
pany, to  be  captain  in  the  Lord  High  Admiral's  regiment,  ^  6, 1672. 
of  which  the  Duke  of  York  was  colonel.!  This  regiment 
was  intended  for  sea- service,  and  was  the  first  in  which  all 
the  men  were  armed  with  muskets.  Churchill's  promotion 
over  the  heads  of  many  seniors  was  naturally  attributed 
to  Court  favouritism.  The  young  ensign  was  known  to 
have  distinguished  himself  at  Tangier,  but  he  was  also 
known  as  a  lover  of  the  King's  mistress,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  household  of  the  Royal  Admiral,  the  father  of  his 
sister's  children.  Lieutenant  Picks,  of  the  King's  Com- 
pany, in  a  letter  written  some  months  after  the  battle,  V-U.  1672. 
complains  that  he  has   been  passed  over  for  promotion, 

*  A  very  fair  account  of  this  great  but  indecisive  battle  is  given  by 
James  11.  in  the  Macpherson  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  60. 

t  It  had  been  raised  in  1664  ;  Sir  William  Killegrew  was  colonel,  and 
Sir  Charles  Lji,tleton  lieutenant -colonel.  It  was  composed  of  six  com- 
panies, each  of  200  men.  In  1689  William  III.  incorporated  it  in  the 
2nd  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  now  the  Coldstream  Guards.  Four 
captains  of  this  regiment  were  killed  at  Sole  Bay,  and  Churchill  was 
promoted  to  one  of  the  vacancies.  Sir  C.  Lyttleton,  writing  about 
the  battle  from  Languard  ^\  6,  1672,  says,  *  Mr.  Churchill  that  was 
ensigne  to  y®  King's  Company '  was  promoted  to  be  captain. — 
Hatton,  *  Correspondence,'  vol.  i.,  p.  92. 
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although  twelve  years  in  the  army,  and  adds  with  ingenuous 
simplicity,  that  he  was  prepared  to  make  a  present  of  four 
hundred  guineas  to  Sir  J.  Williamson— a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty— to  whom  his  letter  is  addressed.  He  urges  it 
is  hard  that  he,  the  Heutenant,  should  be  forgotten,  when 
*Mr.  Churchill,  who  was  my  ensign  in  the  engagement,  is 

made  a  captain.'* 

Charles  now  appointed  his  illegitimate  son,  James,  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  to  command  the  contingent  with  which  he 
had  agreed  to  furnish  the  French  King  for  his  invasion  of 
Holland.    Bom  in  1649,  Monmouth  was  only  twenty-three 
years  of  age  when  he  embarked  to  assume  this  important 
position.     His  mother  was  Lucy,  daughter  of  R.  Walters, 
Esq.,  of  Haverford  West,  in  the  county  of  Pembroke.    She 
was  a  very  abandoned  woman,  but  her  origin  was  not  so 
mean  as  James  II.  and  Evelyn  would  have  us  believe,  t 
The  latter  describes  her  as  *  a  browne,  beautifuU,  bold, 
but  insipid  creature,'  '  whom  I  had  often  seene  at  Paris ; 
she  died  miserably  without  anything  to  bury  her.'     The 
King  met  her,  before  the  Restoration,  in  Holland,  where, 
under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Barlow,  she  was  the  mistress  of 
handsome  Robert  Sidney,  afterwards  colonel  of  the  '  Holland 
Regiment,'  now  the  *  Buffs  '  or  East  Kent  Regiment.     It  is 
by  no  means  certain  which  of  the  two,  the  King  or  Sidney, 
was  Monmouth's  father,  though  his  portraits   show  the 
heavy  eyelids  of  the  Stuarts.    Evelyn  says  he  was  more 
like  '  handsome  Sidney '  than  the  King,  and  James  II.  says 
the  same.     But  James  was  an  interested  party,  and  his 
evidence  must  therefore  be  taken  with  caution.    In  any 
case,  Charles  recognised  him  as  his  eldest  illegitimate  son, 
and  married  him  to  the  great  heiress.  Lady  Anne  Scott, 
whose  name  he  took.  I    He  was  bred  a  Catholic,  but,  having 

♦  Hamilton's  *  Grenadier  Guards/  vol.  i.,  p.  166. 

t  Her  family  were  entitled  to  arms. 

J  He  had  been  for  years  known  as  Mr.  Crofts,  from  the  fact  that 
Lord  Crofts,  one  of  the  King's  boon  companions,  took  charge  of  the 
child  when  the  unfortunate  mother  died  from  debauchery  in  Paris. 
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no  strong  religious  principles,  he  soon  found  it  to  be  to  his 
interest  to  pose  before  the  English  people  as  a  stanch  Pro- 
testant. His  doing  so  at  a  time  when  the  country  was  in 
the  anti-Popery  ferment  caused  by  the  announcement  that 
James  had  joined  the  Church  of  Rome,  gave  him  at  once  a 
great  position  with  the  people.  He  was  well  made,  and 
his  handsome,  manly  face  was  full  of  expression  and  charm. 
His  address  was  engaging,  and  his  manner  distinguished.* 


*  Of  all  the  numerous  progeny,  was  none 
So  beautiful,  so  brave  as  Absalom.'  f 

But  though  he  thus  possessed  every  advantage  of  person 
and  manner,  his  mental  and  moral  qualities  were  essentially 
commonplace. 

The  French  King  joined  his  army  at  Charleroi  in  May. 
He  took  with  him  many  waggon-loads  of  silver  coin,  of 
which  he  fully  knew  the  efficacy  in  a  war,  in  which  most  of 
the  enemy's  commanders  were  ready  to  be  bribed.  He  ex- 
pected to  work  as  great  wonders  with  this  money  in  the 
reduction  of  Dutch  fortresses,  as  with  his  vast  siege-train 
of  heavy  guns,  and  we  know  that  Rheinberg,  which  could 
have  stood  a  long  siege,  was  surrendered  without  resistance 
by  its  Irish  governor  after  some  discussion  as  to  the  amount 
he  was  to  receive  for  his  treachery.  In  two  months  Lewis 
had  overrun  and  conquered  the  three  provinces  of  Gelder- 
land,  Over-Issel,  and  Utrecht,  had  taken  over  fifty  fortified 
cities  or  fortresses,  and  had  captured  more  than  24,000 
prisoners.  The  fall  of  Rheinberg,  Wesel,  Orsoy,  and  Burich 
spread  dismay  everywhere,  and  in  the  States-General,  con- 
fusion reigned  supreme.  The  Dutch  funds  fell  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent,  the  provincial  bonds  went  down  70  per  cent., 
and  East  India  Stock  to  25.  The  Hague  mob  became  wild 
with  fury,  and  De  Witt  and  his  colleagues  were  forthwith 

For  a  long  time  the  boy  passed  as  Lord  Crofts'  son.    When  he  was 
beheaded,  his  widow  married  Charles,  third  Lord  Cornwallis. 

♦  De  Grammont ;  Evelyn ;  Pepys ;  De  S^vigny. 

f  Dryden's  *  Absalom  and  Achitophel.' 
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accused  of  treachery.'*    Both  the  brothers  De  Witt  were 
attacked,  and  the  Grand  Pensionary  was  slightly  wounded.f 
In  this  great  crisis  all  classes  turned  to  their  Prince  as 
the  one  man  who  could  save  them.     He  was  one  of  those 
to  whom  men  instinctively  turn  when  theur  hearts  *  fail 
them  for  fear.'    In  every  city  of  the  Republic  the  people 
clamoured  for  the  revocation  of   the  *  Perpetual  Edict/ 
and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  De  Witt  faction, 
the  States-General  revoked  it.    This  was  the  death-blow  to 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  Louvestein  party.     A  mob, 
the  most  unjust  of  judges,  the  most  cruel  of  executioners, 
is  always  ready,  in  its  passion  and  ignorance,  to  kick  the 
man  who  is  down,  and  with  all  the  more  rancour  if  he  has 
previously  been  its  favourite.     De  Witt  soon  learned  the 
actual  truth  of  this,  for  no  terms  of  abuse  or  execration 
were  now  too  strong  to  be  hurled  at  him.     He  wished  to 
resign,  but  William  would  not  allow  him  to  do  so.     Every 
fresh  success  of  the  French  army,  intensified  the  popular 
feeling  against  their  former  idol.     He  was  rash  enough  to 
ostentatiously  face  their  wrath  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
brother's  release  from  prison,  and  was  brutally  trampled  to 
death  and  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob  from  whom  he  had 
derived  his  power.     So  died  ignominiously  a  demagogue  of 
rare  ability  who  wished   to   see  his  country  great,  pro- 
vided he  was  its  ruler,  and  to  see  her  free,  provided  her 
freedom  was  secured  by  the  theories  of   government  in 
which  he  was  a  fanatical  believer.     Upon  one  thing  he 
was  determined :  Holland  should  be  exposed  to  every  risk, 
sooner  than  he  should  fall  from  power.    He  was  a  party 
man  in  the  worst  sense ;  yet  he  was  brave  and  had  convic- 
tions in  defence  of  which  he  was  prepared  to  risk  everything. 
For  the  sake  of  power  and  office  he  was  content  to  ally 

♦  We  can  all  remember  the  *  Nous  sommes  trahis  '  of  the  French  in 

t  Of  those  who  assaulted  him,  one  was  a  man  of  good  position,  for 
whose  life  great  mtercession  was  made.  The  refusal  to  forgive  hmi 
heightened  popular  feeling  against  De  Witt. 
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himself  with  the  avowed  enemies  of  his  religion  and  of  his 
country. 

When  the  invasion  actually  took  place,  Holland  was  rent 
with  party  strife.  The  power  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
crippled  by  constitutional  restrictions,  and  still  more,  by 
party  intrigues  and  the  bitter  personal  animosity  of  De  Witt 
himself.  The  nation  had  no  recognised  head ;  and  without 
a  supreme  ruler,  Holland  could  not  be  saved.  Many  of 
the  richest  families  abandoned  their  homes  in  despair,  and 
fled  for  safety  to  Amsterdam  and  Hamburg,  and  so  great 
became  the  general  panic,  that  the  States-General  ordered 
the  removal  of  the  national  archives  from  the  Hague.* 

Although  the  murder  of  De  Witt  w  as  brutal  and  cowardly, 
it  was,  at  the  moment,  of  great  national  advantage  to 
Holland.  De  Witt,  always  anxious  to  thwart  William's 
military  plans,  to  criticise  his  proceedings,  and  to  excite 
popular  opposition  to  his  policy,  would,  so  long  as  he  lived, 
have  made  the  young  Prince's  difficulties  insuperable. 

A  month  before  De  Witt's  murder,  William  had  been 
made  Captain  and  Admiral-General  by  acclamation.  He 
was  now  created  Stadtholder.  He  brought  to  bear  upon 
his  new  public  duties  all  the  knowledge  of  war  it  was 
possible  to  obtam  from  books.  Taking  a  sound  military 
view  of  the  situation,  he  urged  the  immediate  abandon- 
ment of  all  the  small  fortified  places ;  first,  because  he 
knew  they  could  not  hold  out  if  invested,  and  secondly, 
because  their  garrisons,  useless  where  they  were,  would  if 
collected  together  constitute  an  important  addition  to  his 
field  army.  Ignorant  of  war,  like  all  political  assemblies, 
the  States-General  would  not  consent  to  this  proposal,  and 
these  little  garrisons,  unable  in  any  way  to  check  the  French 
invading  columns,  were  captured  one  after  the  other. 
Maestricht  and  the  chief  towns  of  Brabant,  which  had  been 
lately  strengthened,  alone  held  out. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  French  arms  had  a  great 
effect  upon  the  Enghsh  people,  and  their  anger  rose  high. 

♦  Welwood's  '  Memoirs,'  p.  222. 
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Charles,  who  had  hunself  become  somewhat  disturbed  at 
the  magnitude  of  the  French  success,  ordered  the  '  Eoyal 
English  Regiment '  to  leave  the  immediate  theatre  of  opera- 
tions for  Ypres  and  Courtray,  and  desired  Monmouth  to 
return  home.  Nevertheless,  in  November  he  raised  a  second 
English  regiment  for  service  with  the  French  army.  It  was 
drawn  from  eight  other  battalions,  the  Company  from  the 
*Lord  High  Admiral's '  Regiment  being  under  the  command 
of  Captain  John  Churchill.  Many  men  of  good  family  took 
service  as  private  soldiers  with  this  new  corps  in  the  hope 
of  distinction,  and  in  order  to  obtain  commissions  as 
officers.  Churchill's  company  marched  from  London  to 
Canterbury  early  in  November,  and  a  month  later  embarked 
at  Dover  for  Calais.  The  day  after  its  disembarkation  at 
that  ancient  city,  it  marched  to  join  the  French  army,  but 
soon  took  up  winter  quarters  in  Arras  and  Douay. 

The  campaign  of  1672  had  been  disastrous  to  Holland. 
The  Dutch  levies  could  not  stand  before  the  well-trained 
regular  French  troops.     The  fate  of  the  country  hung  in 
the  balance,  and  Holland  hovered  on  the  brink  of  final  ex- 
tinction.   Even  the  stout  heart  of  William  seemed  at  times 
to  fail,  and  he  spoke  of  saving  hunself  the   anguish  of 
witnessing  the  final  conquest  of  his  country  by  meeting 
death  *  in  the  last   ditch.'     To  save  what  remained  of 
Holland,  he  persuaded  the  people  to  open  the  dykes  and 
flood  the  country,  preferring  to  see  it  submerged,  rather 
than  become  a  French  province.    With  the  exception  of  the 
islands  of  Zealand,  the  distant  Province  of  Friesland,  some 
higher  land  between  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  and  a  few 
towns  and  fortresses  which  elsewhere  rose  like  islands  from 
the  general  inundation,  Holland  was  in  possession  of  the 
French  army  and  the  sea.    At  this  supreme  moment,  Lewis 
offered  to  guarantee  to  William  the  sovereignty,  under  the 
protection  of  France  and  England,  of  what  remamed  of 
Holland.    But  he  answered  proudly,  *  I  will  never  betray  a 
trust,  nor  sell  the  liberties  of  my  country  which  my  fore- 
fathers  have  so  long  defended.'     When   all  around  him 
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despaii-ed  of  the  Commonwealth,'  he  alone  was  calm  and 

determined. 

Had  Lewis  now  acted  upon  the  advice  of  Turenne  and 
Conde,  instead  of  upon  that  of  his  civilian  Minister,  Louvois, 
nothing  could  have   saved  Holland.     Neither  the  genius 
and  courage  of  her  young  Stadtholder  nor  the  patriotism 
of  her  people  would  have  availed.     Turenne  and  Conde 
had  urged  Lewis,  when  he  crossed  the  Rhine,  to  refuse 
ransom  for  his  Dutch  prisoners,  and  to  employ  them  on 
the  Languedoc  Canal  and  in  razing  the  fortifications  of  the 
cities  he  captured.    If  left  standing,  those  works  must  be 
occupied,  and  to  find  garrisons  for  them,  would  seriously 
reduce  the  fighting  strength  of  the  field  army.    They  pressed 
him  to  retain  only  a  few  of  the  most  important  fortresses 
as  points  of  strength,  and  if  necessary,  of  refuge,  and  as 
safe  depots  for  stores,   etc.    Upon  this  purely  military 
question,  the  civilian  Minister's  advice  was  followed ;  and 
whilst  William  got  back  all  his  best  soldiers  at  so  many 
guilders  a  head,  the  strength  of  the  French  army  in  the 
field  was  so  reduced  by  the  garrisons  required  for  some  fifty 
captured  places,  that  Turenne  found  it  difficult  to  collect 
even  10,000  men  for  active  operations.* 

♦  In  nearly  all  the  histories  of  Marlborough,  it  is  stated  that  he 
took  part  in  the  capture  of  Orsoy,  Rheinberg,  Wesel,  Emmerich  and 
Utrecht,  but  those  places  feU  m  the  months  of  May  and  June,  when 
he  was  serving  with  his  company  on  board  the  Duke  of  York's  flagship. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

CHURCHILL   DISTINGUISHES    HIMSELF   AT   THE    SIEGE    OF 

MAESTRICHT. 

Winter  quarters  in  the  seventeenth  century— Churchill's  daring  attack 
— Turenne  calls  him  the  Handsome  EngUshm  an— England  forces 
Charles  II.  to  make  peace. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  roads  throughout  Europe 
were  too  bad  to  admit  of  military  operations  on  a  large 
scale  between  the  beginning  of  November  and  the  end  of 
April.  This  was  consequently  a  period  of  enforced  in- 
action ;  and  whilst  it  lasted,  the  troops  left  the  field  and 
went  into  *  Winter  Quarters/  in  the  towTis  and  villages.  It 
was  a  common  practice  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  officers 
to  obtain  leave,  and  spend  the  winter  with  their  families 
at  home.  Captain  Churchill  did  this  during  the  winter 
of  1672-73,  and  continued  the  practice  in  subsequent  years. 
The  campaign  of  1678  opened  with  operations  which, 
begun  during  the  winter  months,  extended  well  into  spring. 
The  hardships  endured  by  the  troops  on  both  sides  were 
excessive,  and  the  losses  from  exposure  were  heavy.  The 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  beaten  at  all  points  by  Turenne, 
asked  for  peace,  which  was  granted  and  signed  in  April,  and 
the  imperial  troops,  having  suffered  enormously,  retreated 

into  Bohemia. 

This  year  Lewis  made  great  efforts  to  put  an  army  in  the 
field,  large  enough  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  the  United 
Provinces.    Maestricht  was  invested  on  the  7th  of  June,  and 
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trenches  were  opened  some  ten  days  afterwards.  The  French 
King,  who  was  present,  although  he  hated  tedious  opera- 
tions, set  a  brilliant  example  to  his  officers  by  a  patient  en- 
durance of  the  trying  fatigues  and  wearing  labours  which 
are  inseparable  from  large  siege  operations.  The  attack  was 
conducted  by  Vauban,  who  for  the  first  time  made  use  of 
parallels  provided  with  large  places-d'armes,  capable  of 
holding  considerable  numbers  of  men  for  the  protection  of 
the  batteries.*  The  place,  which  was  regarded  by  both  sides 
as  one  of  great  importance,  was  held  by  a  garrison  of  about 
5,000  men.  The  Governour,  M.  Fariaux,  a  Frenchman  in 
the  Dutch  service,  was  a  soldier  of  experience  and  deter- 
mination, and  the  defence  he  made  did  him  much  credit. 

A  week  after  ground  was  broken  the  siege  works  were 
sufficiently  advanced  to  justify  an  attempt  to  effect  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  covered  way.  Charles  had  specially  recom- 
mended Monmouth  to  the  care  and  consideration  of  the 
French  King,  and  the  latter,  anxious  to  please  his  royal 
pensioner,  selected  his  son  for  this  service  of  honourable 
danger.  It  is  indeed  stated,  that  the  attack  was  postponed, 
so  that  it  might  take  place  during  Monmouth's  tour  of 
duty  as  *  General  of  the  day.'f  Lewis  took  up  a  position  m  6, 1673 
in  the  trenches  to  watch  the  result.  The  assaulting 
column,  composed  of  detachments  from  several  regiments, 
was  augmented  by  numerous  volunteers  thirsting  for 
honour  and  distmction,  and  amongst  the  number  was 
Captain  Churchill,  who  accompanied  Monmouth.  The 
attack  was  eminently  successful,  the  counterscarp  was 
gained,  a  lodgment  was  effected,  and  the  Half-Moon  in 
front  of  the  Brussels  gate  was  stormed,  and  occupied  after 
half  an  hour's  hard  fighting,  during  which  the  enemy 
sprang  two  mines. 

'  The  next   day,   between  noon  and  one  o'clock,  when 

*  This  plan  is  said  to  have  been  first  adopted  by  an  Italian  engineer 
in  the  service  of  the  Sultan  at  the  siege  of  Candy.—'  Siecle  de  Louis 
XIV.,'  chap.  ii. 

t  *  Memoirs  of  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham.' 
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Monmouth  was  about  to  dine,  news  reached  him  that 
the  Dutch  were  preparing  for  a  sortie.  He  at  once  sent  to 
Lewis  for  reinforcements,  and  hastened  with  Churchill  and 
others  to  the  Half-Moon,  which  had  been  taken  the  previous 
evening.  Before  he  reached  it,  the  enemy  sprang  a  mine 
which  killed  several  of  its  garrison,  and  under  cover  of 
the  confusion  the  Dutch  sallied  out  in  considerable  force 
to  retake  the  work.  The  attacking  party,  composed  of 
some  of  their  best  troops  led  by  the  Governour,  soon 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  working  party,  en- 
gaged in  strengthening  the  lodgment  which  Monmouth 
had  made  the  day  before.  Fariaux  pushed  home  his 
attack  with  gallant  determination,  and,  helped  by  a  shower 
of  hand-grenades,  drove  off  with  heavy  loss  the  French 
and  Swiss  troops  who  formed  the  guard  over  the  working 
party.  Some  musketeers  who  came  to  assist,  could  do  but 
little,  and  the  Half- Moon  was  almost  entirely  reoccupied 
by  the  Dutch,  when  Monmouth  and  Churchill,  with 
twelve  private  gentlemen  of  the  Life-Guards  and  a  few 
others  —  all  volunteers  —  reached  the  trenches.*  At  a 
glance,  Monmouth  took  in  the  critical  state  of  matters. 
The  advantage  so  dearly  won  the  day  before  seemed  on 
the  point  of  being  lost.  Instead,  therefore,  of  making  his 
way  to  the  front  by  the  circuitous  route  of  the  trenches, 
he  leaped  the  parapet  and  led  his  small  party  across 
the  open  against  the  Half-Moon,  in  the  face  of  a  hea\7 
fire.  His  party  was  small,  for  when  he  started  for  the 
scene  of  action,  most  of  the  gentlemen  volunteers  with  the 
army  were  asleep  in  their  tents,  having  been  in  the 
trenches  all  the  previous  night.  Those  actually  with 
Monmouth,  besides  the  twelve  Life-Guardsmen,  were  Lord 
Arlington,  Mr.  Charles  O'Brien,  Mr.  Villars,  Tiord  Rocking- 

*  The  names  of  these  twelve  gentlemen  volunteers  of  the  Life- 
Guards  are  given,  as  copied  from  the  public  records,  in  Cannon's 
*  Historical  Records  of  the  Life-Guards,'  p.  41. 
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ham*s  two  sons  with  their  kinsman  Captain  Watson,  Sir 
T.  Armstrong,  Captain  Churchill,*  Captain  Godfrey,  Mr. 
Roe,  the  Duke's  two  pages,  and  three  or  four  more  of  his 
servants.  The  Life  -  Guardsmen,  throwing  away  their 
carbines,  drew  their  swords,  and  all  made  for  a  barricade  of 
which  the  enemy  had  taken  possession.!  The  opening 
through  it  was  so  narrow  that  only  one  man  could  pass  at 
a  time,  and  there  several  were  killed  and  wounded.  Mr. 
Villars  was  sent  back  to  head-quarters  to  urge  forward  rein- 
forcements— the  need  of  which  was  very  apparent.  Mon- 
mouth and  his  party,  helped  by  a  few  French  musketeers 
who  now  joined  from  the  neighbouring  trenches,  held 
their  ground  until  500  fresh  troops  arrived,  who  soon 
cleared  the  Half-Moon.  Churchill  was  amongst  the  many 
wounded.  Lord  Arlmgton  had  a  shot  in  his  thigh,  and 
Sir  Harry  Jones,  also  a  volunteer,  was  killed  at  Mon- 
mouth's side.J 

This  adventure  was  one  of  the  most  important  events  in 
John  Churchill's  early  life.  It  brought  him  prominently 
forward ;  his  courage  was  talked  of  in  the  army,  and  his 
reckless  daring  became  a  common  topic  with  the  gossips  in 
the  antechambers  of  Whitehall.  Lewis  XIV.,  who  wit- 
nessed the  affair,  thanked  him  publicly  on  the  spot  for 
the  valuable  service  he  had  rendered,  and  promised  to 
recommend  him  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  his  own 
Sovereign. 

*  Arlington,  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  I  have 
mamly  followed  in  this  description,  spells  the  name  '  Cherchelle,'  being 
e\idently  the  way  in  which  he  heard  it  pronounced  by  the  French 
officers  then  about  hun.  This  letter  is  dated  '  From  the  campe  before 
Maestricht,  Jun.  26  (73).'— Foreign  Office  State  Papers:  France,  No. 
285,  1673— RoUs  Office. 

t  By  an  order  dated  London,  Jg  5,  1674,  twelve  carbines,  to  replace 
those  thrown  away  upon  this  occasion,  were  to  be  issued  from  *  Our 
Btoares  remaming  withm  the  office  of  Our  Ordnance.' 

X  He  commanded  a  regiment  of  Horse,  which  at  his  death  was 
given  to  Monmouth.— Hatton,  *  Correspondence,'  vol.  i.,  p.  108. 
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In  this  aifair,  the  French  lost  about  100  officers  and 
1,000  men,  but  it  was  such  a  success  for  the  besiegers,  that 
the  townspeople  soon  forced  the  Governour  to  make  terms, 
and  after  thirteen  days  of  open  trenches,  Maestricht  sur- 
V^1673.  rendered.  The  garrison,  including  1,000  Horse,  marched 
out  the  next  day,  *  w'^  bag  and  baggage,  drums  beating, 
Colours  flying,  match  lighted,  bullet  in  the  mouth,  &c., 
with  pieces  of  canon  and  two  mortar  pieces.** 

But  a  change  now  came  over  the  French  dreams  of 
conquest,  and  Lewis  began  to  understand  the  real  diffi- 
culties of  the  enterprise  in  which  he  had  embarked.  The 
roads  were  under  water,  the  fields  had  been  given  back  to 
the  sea,  and  the  towns  alone  remained  above  the  flood. 
He  liked  glory,  but  he  liked  to  win  it  easily,  and  he  was 
not  prepared  to  seek  it  in  operations  more  suited  to 
beavers  and  water-rats,  than  to  Regular  troops.  Like 
the  fair-weather  creatures  in  red  coats — I  must  not  call 
them  soldiers — who  hurried  home  from  the  Crimea  when 
hardships  and  privations  began,  he  preferred  the  comforts 
of  Versailles  to  campaigning  fare  in  a  flooded  country  ;  so, 
leaving  Turenne  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Holland,  he 
returned  to  Paris  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  his 
courtiers.  Conde  said  of  him  very  truly,  that  he  had  not 
the  soul  of  a  conqueror  in  him. 

Europe  now  began  to  awake  from  the  slumber  into 
which  it  had  been  thrown  by  the  diplomacy,  the  subsidies 
and  the  bribes  of  Lewis.  William  of  Orange,  on  his  part, 
left  no  means  untried  to  arouse  England  and  other  countries 
to  a  sense  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  the 
inordinate  ambition  of  the  French  King.  His  efforts  were 
not  in  vain,  for  in  August,  Spain  and  the  Empire 
guaranteed  Holland  against  further  attaci,  and  most  of 
the  German  princes  followed  their  example.  It  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  Turenne  held  his  own  against  the 

♦  Letter  of  Charles  Hatton  to  his  brother  of  J^^-?,  1673.— Hatton, 
*  Correspondence,'  vol.  i.,  p.  108. 
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host  of  enemies  who  now  confronted  him,  and  in  Monte- 
cuculi  he  met  an  antagonist  who  was  not  to  be  trifled 
with. 

When  the  troops  went  into  winter  quarters  at  the  end  of 
this  year's  campaign,  Monmouth  returned  to  England  to 
be  made  much  of  by  his  reputed  father,  who  loved  him 
as  much  as  that  selfish  creature  could  love  anything, 
accompanied  by  Churchill,  who  met  with  a  most  flattering 
reception  at  Court.  Monmouth  told  the  King  that  Churchill 
had  saved  his  life  at  the  siege  of  Maestricht.  His  own 
immediate  master,  the  Duke  of  York,  made  him  suc- 
cessively Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber,  Master  of  the 
Robes,  and  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  he  was  promoted 
to  be  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  *  Admiral's  Regiment  of 
Foot.'* 

Throughout  this  eventful  campaign  of  1673,  Churchill 
had  shown  a  determination  to  obtain  distinction,  cost  what 
it  might.  He  knew  that  for  him,  advancement  in  life  was 
only  to  be  secured  by  hard  work  and  reckless  daring.  He 
could  not  hope  to  be  pitchforked  into  high  command  like 
Monmouth,  who  was  a  Lieutenant-General  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three.  Churchill  had  only  himself  to  depend  on, 
and  he  knew  it.  He  deliberately  played  the  game  of  *  neck 
or  nothing '  at  which  so  many  ambitious  men  have  staked 
their  lives — all  they  had  to  play  with.  How  many  gallant 
English  gentlemen  have  found  graves  in  every  part  of 
the  earth  who  have  gambled  away  their  lives  at  this  same 
lottery!  If  Churchill  had  not  been  brave  by  nature,  he 
was  one  of  those  who  would  have  been  so  from  pure  calcu- 
lation, for  he  knew  that  there  was  no  royal  road  to  fame, 
though  there  might  be  to  promotion.  Moreover,  he  was 
amply  endowed  with  that  readiness  of  resource  and  calm- 

♦  He  paid  six  thousand  crowns  for  the  post  of  Gentleman  of  the 
Bedchamber,  which  amomit,  some  say,  was  given  to  him  by  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland.  Sir  Charles  Lyttleton  was  the  full  colonel  of  this  Regi- 
ment, which  was  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Coldstream  Guards. 
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ness  in  danger — perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  military 
instincts— which  can  only  be  tested  in  the  field.  Thus  he 
succeeded  to  his  heart's  content,  and  won  the  great  dis- 
tinction of  being  noticed  by  Turenne,  who  nicknamed 
him  the  *  handsome  Englishman/  and  is  said  to  have 
foretold  for  him  a  brilliant  career.  Upon  one  occasion 
a  Dutch  column  attacked  an  outpost,  from  which  the 
French  colonel  in  command  retired  precipitately  without 
lighting.  The  post  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  render 
its  recapture  necessary.  Turenne  wagered  a  supper  and 
some  wine,  that  his  'handsome  Englishman'  would 
retake  it  with  half  the  number  of  men  who  had  lately 
formed  its  garrison.  The  Marshal  won  his  bet,  and 
Churchill  became  the  hero  of  the  hour. 

There  had  grown  up  in  Europe  during  the  autumn  of 
1673,  a  very  general  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  French 
designs  on  Holland.  The  intriguing  Bishop  of  Munster 
and  the  Elector  of  Cologne  separated  themselves  from 
the  cause  of  Lewis,  and  in  October  Spain  declared  war 
against  France.  England  and  Holland  *  had  been  at  war 
without  being  angry,'  and  there  was  a  general  cry  for 
peace,  and  for  the  immediate  recall  of  the  British  troops 
from  Flanders.  The  subsidies  granted  by  Lewis  did  not 
nearly  cover  the  cost  of  the  fleet  maintained  in  the  ex- 
clusive interests  of  France,  and  Charles  was  more  than 
usually  in  need  of  money,  which  he  knew  he  could  only 
obtain  from  Parliament.  Our  seamen  fought  without 
heart,  and  dreaded  their  friends  and  allies  the  French, 
more  than  their  foes  the  Dutch.  Discontent  at  home  was 
rife,  and  Charles  was  said  to  fear  the  embodiment  of  the 
militia,  as  much  as  he  did  invasion.*  In  the  preceding 
year,  public  opinion  had  forced  him  to  send  a  special 
mission  to  remonstrate  with  Lewis,  and  to  impress  upon 
hun,  that,  in  the  English  people's  existing  mood,  he  could 
not  be  allowed  to  complete  the  conquest  of  a  country 

♦  Sir  W.  Temple's  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  375.    London,  1750. 
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which  they  regarded  as  the  home  of  freedom  and  of  Pro- 
testantism. The  members  of  the  mission,  however,  had  no 
sympathy  with  this  English  feeling,  and  took  care  that 
Lewis  should  not  be  seriously  hampered  by  any  action  of 
theirs,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  urged  William 
to  accept  the  terms  Lewis  had  offered  him,  Buckingham 
frequently  repeating  to  him,  *  Do  you  not  see  that  the 
country  is  lost  ?' 

Parliament  gravely  censured  Charles  for  his  conduct  in  4, 11, 1673. 
this  business,  and  in  November  petitioned  him  against  the 
Dutch  war  and  the  French  alliance.  They  would  not  brook 
the  continued  employment  of  British  troops  in  so  unholy 
a  cause.  Monmouth's  contingent  was  consequently  broken 
up,  and  his  own  regiment  was  brought  home  in  November. 
It  was  plainly  stated  in  Parliament,  that  further  supplies 
would  not  be  voted,  unless,  indeed,  the  Dutch  should  re- 
fuse honourable  and  reasonable  terms.  Charles  prorogued 
Parliament  to  prevent  its  further  action  in  this  matter,  but 
when  it  met  again  in  the  following  January,  he  was  made 
to  feel  that  he  must  make  peace  forthwith.  Spain  had 
thrown  herself  entirely  into  the  cause  of  Holland,  and 
now  threatened  to  declare  war  against  England,  unless 
Charles  made  peace.  The  war  had  already  cost  our 
merchants  the  trade  of  the  Northern  seas,  and  war  with 
Spain  would  cost  them  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean. 
These  considerations  brought  Charles  and  his  advisers  to 
their  senses.  Sir  William  Temple  was  sent  for,  and  the 
negotiations  for  peace  were  confided  to  his  skilled  diplo- 
macy. Few  of  our  public  men  have  combined  as  he  did, 
such  a  strong,  sound,  national  statesmanship,  and  so  keen 
an  appreciation  of  public  affairs  and  knowledge  of  men, 
with  so  deep  a  love  of  literature  and  of  philosophical 
research.  Once  again,  in  the  interests  of  the  State,  he 
was  obliged  to  exchange  the  quiet  of  his  library  in  the 
country  for  the  bustle  of  diplomatic  intrigue  in  the 
city. 
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Terms  of  peace  were  soon  arranged  with  the  Spanish 
Ambassador  in  London,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  at  West- 
minster in  February.  The  questions  of  Surinam  and  of 
the  *flag/  were  satisfactorily  settled.  The  States  of 
Holland  undertook  that  not  only  single  Dutch  ships,  but 
whole  fleets,  should  strike  their  Colours  and  lower  their 
topsails  to  any  fleet,  or  even  to  any  single  vessel,  which 
carried  the  King  of  England's  flag,  as  had  been  the  custom 
in  former  times.  Thus  ended  the  most  unpopular  war  we 
had  ever  been  engaged  in — a  war  from  which  England 
could  reap  neither  honour  nor  material  advantage. 
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THE    TEST   ACT. CHURCHILL   BUYS    AN    ANNUITY. 


The  Duchess  of  Cleveland  gives  him  ^4,500,  with  which  he  buys  an 

annuity. 

Queen  Katherine  had  miscarried  in  1669,  and  all  hope  that 
she  would  ever  become  a  mother,  was  now  finally  aban- 
doned. It  then  became  evident  that  the  Duke  of  York 
must,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  succeed  to  the 
Throne,  unless  some  strong  measures  were  taken  by  Parlia- 
ment to  exclude  him.  Ashley,  who  led  the  Protestant 
party,  together  with  Buckingham  and  others,  talked  of 
bringing  in  a  Bill  to  legitimatize  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
and  to  declare  him  the  King's  heir.  Although  this  measure 
did  not  meet  with  general  approval,  all  Protestants  were 
agreed  that  a  law  should  be  made  to  prevent  any  Roman 
Catholic  from  sitting  on  the  English  throne.  Many  cruel 
enactments  had  been  already  made  to  exclude  Roman 
Catholics  from  office,  and  many  good  and  loyal  men  had 
been  thus  driven  from  the  army  and  the  navy ;  but  with 
the  King's  connivance,  James  had  hitherto  succeeded  in 
evading  these  laws  and  their  penalties,  and  continued  to 
hold  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  and  the  command  of 
one  or  two  regiments.  Though  he  well  knew  how  hateful 
Popery  was  to  the  English  people,  he  lost  no  opportunity 
of  parading  his  change  of  faith  before  them.  It  was  a 
curious  trait  in  his  character,  that  he  appeared  to  glory  in 
outraging  public  opinion  on   this  and  other  points  upon 
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which  the  people  felt  earnestly.  He  deeply  offended  Parlia- 
ment and  the  people,  by  the  announcement  of  his  intended 
marriage  with  the  beautiful  Eoman  Catholic  Princess, 
Mary  of  Modena.*  This  marriage,  and  the  long  squabble 
between  Charles  and  his  Parliament  regarding  the  illegal 
*  Declaration  of  Indulgence,*  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  new 
Bill,  so  stringent,  that  James  would  have  no  alternative  but 
to  recant  his  faith,  or  to  quit  the  public  service.  This  new 
law,  known  as  the  Test  Act,  was  primarily  aimed  at  James, 
and  was  intended  to  exclude  him  from  succession  to  the 
throne. 

Both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  bent  upon  passing  it 
notwithstanding  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  King  and 
his  friends.  Speaking  in  the  Commons,  Churchill's  father 
said,  *  No  song,  no  supper ' — no  Test  Act,  no  supplies — and 
this  soon  became  the  popular  cry.  The  Bill  meant  that 
James  must  resign  all  his  public  offices.  The  King  wanted 
money  for  his  duchesses,  as  his  pension  from  France  did 
not  even  cover  his  war  expenses.  Poor,  ease-loving  Charles 
was  driven  into  a  comer ;  but  he  must  have  money,  and,  as 
he  could  only  obtain  it  by  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his 
Parliament,  he  had  to  yield.  His  *  faithful  Commons  *  at 
once  voted  him  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling 
towards  the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  war.  James  was 
either  too  honest  or  too  much  in  fear  of  his  confessor, 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Test  Act.     He  was 

*  She  landed  at  Dover  V^-}},  1673.  She  was  fifteen,  and  James 
forty,  years  of  age.  She  had  been  reared  in  a  convent,  and  so  badly 
taught  there,  that  until  her  approaching  marriage  was  notified  to  her, 
she  had  never  even  heard  of  England.  Upon  meeting  her  husband,  this 
infant  bride  conceived  the  utmost  dislike  to  him,  a  feeling  which  in 
after  years  gave  way  to  the  most  genuine  affection.  Her  life  was  a  sad 
and  stormy  one.  Joined  to  an  unwise  and  obstinate  bigot,  she  had 
soon  to  realize  the  miseriei.^  of  Court  life  in  all  its  worst  fonns.  Her 
husband,  given  to  coarse  amours,  made  her  early  life  miserable ;  her 
frequent  miscarriages,  the  hatred  of  the  English  people,  and  the  cruel 
lies  and  suspicions  to  which  she  was  exposed,  robbed  her  life  of  all 
brightness  or  pleasure. 
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consequently  compelled  to  resign  all  his  public  offices,  that 
of  Lord  High  Admiral  included. 

The  passing  of  this  infamous  Act  had  a  most  important 
bearing  upon  the  Hfe  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  consequently 
upon  the  career  of  John  Churchill,  as  the  fortunes  of  the 
two  men,  master  and  follower,  were  inseparably  linked 
together  until  the  plot  began  which  ended  in  the  Great 
Revolution. 

Churchill  spent  the  winter  at  home,  and  again  fell  a 
victim — doubtless   a   willing  victim — to   the   wiles   of  his 
kinswoman,  the  Duchess   of   Cleveland.     Extravagant   in 
her  style  of  living,  she  squandered  on  every  passing  whim 
the  large  sums  of  money  bestowed  upon  her  by  the  King. 
Her  young  lover,  Jack  Churchill,  was  poor,  and  she  is  said 
to  have  been  most   liberal  to  him.     She  had  purchased 
for  him  the  position  of  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  to 
the  Duke  of  York,*  and  she  is  supposed   to  have  now 
bestowed  upon  him,  as  a  new  mark  of  her  affection,  the 
sum  of  ^'4,500 ;  but  the  authority  for  this  statement  is  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  never  lost  a  chance  of  repeating 
any  gossip  that  told  against  the  fame  or  reputation  of  the 
man  whom  he  disliked.     But  whether  the  Duchess  did  or 
did  not  supply  the  money  with  which  an  annuity  was  pur- 
chased in  1674,  it  is  certain  that  Churchill  came  into  posses- 
sion of  it  about  this  time.     The  ordinary  courtier  of  the 
period,  who  had  suddenly  found  himself  in  possession  of  so 
much  money,  would  have  gambled  with  it,  or  spent  it  on 
some   form   of    pleasure.     But   this   strangely-constituted 

♦  In  a  note  on  Burnet,  Lord  Dartmouth  asserts  that  the  Duchess 
had  told  one  of  her  near  relations,  who  had  repeated  the  story  to  him, 
that  Marlborough  had  received  a  great  deal  of  her  money  *  for  very 
Uttle  ser\'ice  done.'  Nearly  all  conmiissions  in  the  army  and  all  the 
posts  at  Court  were  then  paid  for,  the  out-going  man  generally  obtainmg 
the  money.  About  this  time  Sir  William  Temple  refused  the  position 
of  Secretary  of  State,  because,  amongst  other  reasons,  he  could  not 
afford  to  pay  down  the  X'6,000,  then  the  price  of  such  an  office.  The 
King  nominated  whom  he  chose,  but  the  man  turned  out  received  the 
amount  at  which  the  position  he  lost  was  commonh-  rated. 
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young  man,  was  already  thinking  more  of  the  future  than 
of  the  present.  Bitter  experience  had  taught  him  the 
miseries  of  poverty,  and  he  determined  to  purchase  an 
annuity,  so  that,  come  what  might,  he  should  at  least  feel 
himself  above  the  daily  sting  of  want.  The  money  was 
accordingly  handed  over  to  Lord  Halifax,  who,  in  con- 
sideration thereof,  settled  £500  per  annum  upon  him  for 

life.* 

His  action  upon  this  occasion  showed  a  strength  of 
character,  and  a  rare  power  of  looking  ahead.  This  un- 
common quality  can  be  traced  through  all  the  public  and 
private  events  of  his  life,  his  marriage  alone  excepted. 
His  position  had  been  one  of  dependence  upon  Koyal 
favour,  but  the  annuity  gave  him  a  new  start.  His  friend 
Bishop  Burnet  says  :  *  He  had  no  fortune  to  set  up  on  ; 
this  put  him  on  all  methods  of  acquiring  one.'  The  Bishop 
also  says,  that  money  had  as  much  power  over  Churchill, 
as  Churchill  had  over  his  master,  James.  Many  have  sunk 
beneath  the  weight  of  poverty,  whom  such  an  annuity 
would  have  helped  to  success,  possibly  to  eternal  fame! 
Want  of  money  had  engendered  in  Churchill  that  strict 
attention  to  economy  from  which  parsimony  is  so  often 
bred.  Long  practised  frugality  degenerates  easily  into 
penuriousness,  and  that  again  into  miserly  habits  and 
avarice.  It  did  so  in  his  case,  and  afforded  grounds  for  the 
biting  invective  of  the  Swifts  and  Manleys  of  his  own  day, 
and  of  the  Macaulays,  Thackerays,  and  other  romance- 
writers  of  the  present  century. 

Books  have  been  written  with  the  express  purpose  of 
proving,  that,  however  great  Marlborough  may  have  been, 
he  was  a  monster  of  ingratitude,  and  only  rose  to  power  by 
low  and  infamous  methods.  That  he  should  take  money 
from  the  woman  he  intrigued  with,  is  often  denounced  as 
the  worst  and  most  ignoble  action  a  gentleman  could  be 
capable  of.     But  this  was  not  the  opinion  entertained  of 

♦  The  original   documents   connected  with  this  transaction — dated 
1574 — are  amongst  the  papers  at  Blenheim. 
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the  transaction  by  his  contemporaries.  It  was  regarded  as 
quite  natural  that  a  handsome,  young  soldier  should  be 
selected  by  the  mistress  of  the  King  as  one  of  her  lovers, 
and  that,  penniless  as  he  was,  she  should  make  him  large 
presents.  There  is  no  foundation  for  Mrs.  Manley's  story 
that  when  the  Duchess  became  poor,  the  lover  to  whom 
she  had  been  so  generous  in  the  day  of  her  power,  refused 
to  lend  her  a  few  pounds  when  she  lost  at  basset.* 
It  was  truthfully  said  of  him,  that  from  his  youth  up 
he  had  sucked  the  milk  of  courts,  and  that  his  grace  of 
manner  and  unfailing  courtesy  were  not  unalloyed  with 
a  spirit  of  intrigue  and  duplicity  which  has  always  been 
a  stumbling-block  to  his  warmest  admirers.  But  through- 
out this  intrigue  with  Barbara  Palmer,  he  did  nothing 
more  than  was  done  by  many  others,  by  Monmouth  for 
instance,  who  when  in  exile  lived  chiefly  upon  the  bounty 
of  his  mistress.  Lady  Went  worth.  Yet  Monmouth  has  not 
been  held  up  to  everlasting  obloquy.  No  English  gentle- 
man of  to-day  would  act  as  Marlborough  and  Monmouth 
did,  but  their  conduct  was  not  regarded  at  the  time  as 
either  disreputable  or  unusual,  and  it  is  by  contemporary 
law  and  custom  that  we  must  judge  them,  and  not  by  our 
own  code  of  morality  and  honour. 

♦  Even  Macaulay,  unscrupulous  as  he  is  in  his  accusations  against 
Marlborough,  rejects  this  story,  although  he  did  not  hesitate  to  draw 
from  the  infamous  writings  of  Mrs.  Manley  much  of  his  information 
on  other  points  which  he  gave  the  world  as  history.  De  Grammont 
says  that  one  of  Barbara  Palmer's  daughters  whom  Charles  disavowed 
was  Marlborough's  child.  This  must  refer  to  her  daughter  Barbara, 
who  became  a  nun  in  Pointoise.  Not  counting  Barbara,  she  had  two 
daughters  and  three  sons  by  Charles. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

CAMPAIGN    OF    1674. THE    BATTLE    OF    ENTZHEIM. 

The  English  Army  largely  reduced— Churchill  made  Colonel  of  a 
regiment  in  the  French  service— The  English  contingent  imder 
Turenne  distinguishes  itself— The  fighting  of  the  English  troops  in 
the  Little  Wood  at  Entzheim. 

Although  Charles  had  been  forced  by  his  people  to  make 
peace  with  Holland,  he  had  no  intention  of  breaking  with 
his  paymaster,  the  King  of  France.  Parliament  insisted 
upon  the  reduction  of  the  army,  and  even  threatened  to 
disband  the  Guards.  To  avoid  further  discussion  of  the 
question,  the  King  promised  to  send  the  Irish  regiments 
back  to  Ireland,  and  said  that  he  had  already  given  orders 
to  disband  the  Horse  and  Foot  he  had  raised  for  the 
Dutch  war.  This,  when  carried  out,  reduced  the  strength 
of  the  army  in  England  to  about  6,000  men.* 

In  the  treaty  with  Holland,  it  had  been  privately  stipu- 
lated, that  the  British  regiments  in  the  French  service  should 
be  allowed  to  die  out  by  stopping  the  supply  of  recruits, 
and  leave  had  been  given  to  the  Dutch  to  raise  troops  in 


*  Horse      ....... 

The  King's  and  Coldstream  Regiments  of  Foot  Guards 

— 36  companies  in  all 
The  Duke  of  York's  Regiment  (in  France) 
The  Holland  Regiment . 
Twenty -nine  Garrisons . 

Total 


1,000  men 


2,160 

550 

600    „ 
1,522 


>» 


ii 


If 


5,882  men 

Hainilton's  '  Grenadier  Guards,'  vol.  i.,  p.  198.      The  use  of  the  fife 
was  introduced  into  the  English  army  this  year. 
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England.  Charles  failed  to  carry  out  the  first  part  of  this 
engagement,  for  not  only  did  he  still  encourage  recruits  to 
enlist  in  those  regiments,  but  he  actually  pressed  men  for 
that  purpose.  The  British  troops  remaining  in  the  French 
service,  were  Monmouth's  Regiment  of  Horse,  and  one 
Scotch  and  one  English  brigade  of  Foot.*  Thus,  the  cam- 
paign of  1674  exhibited  the  unpleasant  spectacle  of  British 
soldiers  fighting  one  against  the  other  in  the  ranks  of  the 
two  contending  forces  by  order  of  their  Sovereign.  But 
what  did  he  care  ? 

During  this  winter.  King  Charles  asked  his  friend  Lewip 
to  appoint  Churchill  to  be  Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of 
English  Foot  which,  by  a  private  arrangement  between  the 
two  monarchs,  was  to  be  regularly  taken  into  the  French 
service.  In  a  correspondence  on  the  subject,  Louvois 
refers  to  Churchill  as  too  much  devoted  to  pleasure  for  this 
position.  A  man  was  wanted,  Louvois  said,  who  would 
give  as  much  attention  to  the  regiment  as  a  lover  would  to 
his  mistress.  Churchill  went  to  Paris  in  March  to  urge  his 
case,  and  was  presented  at  Court  by  the  English  Ambas- 
sador, who  also  pressed  upon  the  French  Minister  of  War 
the  request  of  King  Charles.  The  request  was  granted, 
and  in  April  Churchill  became  Colonel  of  the  *  Royal 
English  Regiment'  vice  Lord  Peterborough,  resigned.  +  A3,  1674. 
The  nucleus  of  *  Churchill's '  Regiment,  as  it  was  thence- 
forward called,  had  been  formed  by  drafts  of  fifty  men 
from  each  of  the  three  companies  of  the  Foot  Guards  before 
their  return  home  from  Holland.  I 

*  Of  these,  the  Royal  Scots  is  now  the  sole  representative  in  our 
army.  Sir  George  Hamilton's,  Churchill's  and  Moimiouth's  regiments 
of  Foot  formed  part  of  these  two  brigades.  Colonel  N.  Littleton  com- 
manded Monmouth's  Regiment  of  Foot,  which  was  disbanded  in  1697. 

t  See  letters  of  If  3,  1674,  and  of  %\  3,  1674,  from  the  English 
Ambassador,  Sir  William  Lockard,  at  p.  87  of  *  Lord  Stanhope's 
Miscellanies,'  and  F.  0.  State  Papers,  No.  289,  1674— Rolls  Office. 
Marlborough's  commission  as  Colonel  of  this  regiment  is  still  in 
existence.     It  is  signed  by  Lewis  and  countersigned  by  Tellier. 

X  War  Office  Entry  Book,  No.  512a— now  in  Rolls  Office.  This 
regiment  was  disbanded  in  1697. 
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In  the  campaign  of  1674  the  French  no  longer  swept 
everything  before  them  as  they  did  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  in  1672,  for  the  Dutch  army  had  been  educated  by 
William  into  self-confidence.  The  people  had  taken  heart, 
and  had  become  united,  whilst  abroad  as  well  as  at  home, 
it  was  realized  that  in  the  young  Prince  of  Orange,  Holland 
had  a  ruler  on  whom  she  could  rely.  His  faith  in  him- 
self, in  his  cause,  and  in  his  country  never  wavered,  and  he 
was  determined  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  The  year  opened 
well  for  the  Dutch,  for  the  ill-success  of  the  French  in  the 
previous  year  had  also  given  heart  to  the  wavering  German 
princes.  Lewis  seeing  that  he  could  not  hold  all  his  con- 
quests, and  at  the  same  time  make  way  against  so  many 
enemies,  fell  back  from  his  position  on  the  Rhine,  and, 
abandoning  all  Holland  except  Grave,  took  up  the  line  of 
the  Meuse  from  his  own  frontiers  to  Utrecht.  This  re- 
trograde movement,  carried  out  before  the  completion  of 
his  triumphal  arch  at  Port  St.  Denis,  must  have  been 
galling  to  his  pride.  The  French  plan  of  campaign  was, 
that  Conde  with  an  army  of  about  40,000  men  should  face 
William,  whilst  Turenne  with  another  army  of  about  half 
that  strength  was  to  march  into  the  Palatinate.  Churchiirs 
and  the  other  English  regiments  in  Lewis*  pay,  formed 
part  of  the  latter,  and  none  of  Turenne's  troops  were  oftener 
engaged,  or  gained  more  honour.  We  are  told  on  good 
authority  that  the  French  Marshal  himself,  as  well  as  his 
German  adversaries,  attributed  much  of  his  success  to 
their  firmness  and  courage.*  In  the  month  of  June, 
Churchill  took  an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Sintzheim,f 
and  again  in  October  in  the  very  hardly  contested  battle  of 
Entzheim.  The  Duke  de  Bounionville,  who  commanded 
the  Imperial  army,  crossed  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  at 
Mayence  on  the  1st  September,  with  30,000  men  and  thirty 
guns,  and  marched  up  the  river  to  a  position  between  Spire 

-  Sir  William  Temple's  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  392.     London,  1750. 
+  The  British  regiments  of  Hamilton,  Momuouth  and  Lord  Douglas 
also  took  part  in  it. 
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and  Philipsburg.  There  he  encamped,  and  began  to  prepare 
for  the  siege  of  the  latter  place.  Turenne,  learning  that 
the  bridge  of  boats  which  De  Bournonville  had  begun  to 
construct  over  the  Rhine  near  Loussen,  about  six  miles 
below  Philipsburg,  was  nearly  finished,  sent  out  the  Baron 
de  Montclar  with  1,200  Horse  and  500  Dragoons  to  observe 
the  enemy.  He  also  sent  forward  Colonel  Churchill  to  the 
defile  of  Rhinzabern  with  500  Foot.  The  Governour  of 
Philipsburg  had  been  ordered  to  fire  six  guns  if  the  enemy 
repassed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Upon  this  signal 
Montclar  was  to  charge  the  enemy's  rearguard,  and 
Churchill  was  to  support  him.  If  four  guns  only  were 
fired,  it  was  to  be  taken  as  an  intimation  that  the  Im- 
perialists were  advancing  towards  Turenne'fl  army,  and  in 
that  case  both  Montclar  and  Churchill  were  to  hasten  back 
to  camp.  No  signals  were  given,  however,  for  owing  to  the 
close  and  wooded  nature  of  the  country,  De  Bournonville 
managed  to  cross  to  the  right  bank  on  the  21st  September 
without  being  seen,  and  the  movement  was  discovered  too 
late  to  secure  the  French  any  advantage.  The  Imperialist 
General's  plan  was  to  march  up  the  right  bank  and  again 
cross  the  Rhine  at  Strasbourg.  Turenne  tried  to  forestall 
him,  but  failed  to  obtain  possession  of  the  place,  and  the 
Imperialists  were  enabled  to  cross  there  on  the  26th 
September.*  They  also  passed  the  river  Breusch  on  the 
same  day,  and  took  up  a  position  upon  it  near  Entzheim, 
to  the  west  of  the  111.  This  virtually  gave  them  command 
of  Upper  Alsace,  where  provisions  were  still  abundant,  and 
whence  they  could  invade  France  with  ease.  De  Bournon- 
ville*s  army  was  already  40,000  strong,  and  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  with  20,000  more  was  expected  to  join  it  in 
a  fortnight.  Turenne,  on  the  other  hand,  had  only  about 
22,000  men,  in  a  country  whose  supplies  had  been  exhausted 
by  his  troops,  now  two  months  in  occupation  of  it.     He 

♦  Napoleon  finds  great  fault  with  Turenne  for  this  serious  mistake. 
Memoires  de  Turenne,  suivis  du  precis  des  campagncs  par  Napoleon, 
1877,  p.  456. 
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was  charged  to  cover  Hagenau  and  Saveme,  both  weak, 
but  important  places.  His  position  was  difficult  and 
dangerous,  and  it  was  clear  that  he  would  have  to  quit 
Alsace  when  the  Brandenburg  contingent  joined  the  Im- 
perialist army.  Ketreat  would  entail  the  loss  of  Brisac  and 
Philipsburg,  the  provinces  of  Lorraine  and  Franche-Comte 
would  be  retaken,  and  Champagne  would  be  laid  waste. 
This  would  mean  the  destruction  of  the  allies  of  France 
in  Germany,  which  of  itself  would  give  a  serious  shock  to 
the  military  reputation  of  Lewis  XIV. 

Turenne,  the  great  soldier,  full  of  imagination  and  ex- 
pedients, did  not  flinch.  He  clearly  saw  that  his  only 
resource  was  to  attack  De  Bournonville  before  the  Branden- 
burg Elector  joined  him.  Having  given  his  fatigued  and 
over-marched  soldiers  a  rest  of  three  days  in  camp  at 
Wantzenau — where  the  111  joins  the  Rhine — he  made  a 
night  march  towards  the  enemy  on  the  2nd  October.  It 
rained  heavily  all  the  night,  and  the  roads  were  deep  in 
mud,  but,  notwithstanding  this  and  other  difficulties,  at 
four  p.m.  the  following  day,  his  advanced  guard  reached 
Achenheim,  a  village  at  the  junction  of  the  Mutzig  with  the 
Breusch.  Churchill  and  Montclar,  whose  march  had  also 
been  retarded  by  the  heavy  rain  and  badness  of  the  roads, 
rejoined  the  army  just  as  it  reached  the  river  Breusch. 
Turenne  at  once  pushed  forward  with  some  cavalry  to  re- 
connoitre the  enemy,  sending  his  Dragoons  and  about  1,500 
British  Foot  under  Lord  Douglas  to  occupy  the  village  of 
Holtzheim,  beyond  the  little  southern  arm  of  the  Breusch. 
In  the  plain,  south  of  that  river,  he  found  the  enemy — 
facing  north — in  occupation  of  a  crescent-shaped  position, 
with  the  village  of  Entzheim  in  the  centre  of  the  curve.  De 
Bournonville's  position  was  strong,  but  it  was  too  far  back 
from  the  Breusch.  He  did  not  even  occupy  the  fords  and 
bridges,  but  left  a  space  between  the  river  and  his  front 
line  wide  enough  for  the  French  army  to  form  upon.  His 
right  rested  on  the  *  Great  Wood,*  about  fifteen  hundred 
yards  in  width,  which  here  skirts  the  left  bank  of  the  111. 
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This  wood  was  swampy  and  much  cut  up  by  watercourses. 
His  left  rested  on  the  southern  arm  of  the  Breusch, 
between  which  and  the  river  itself  there  is  a  marshy, 
thickly-wooded  space  about  twelve  yards  across.  Imme- 
diately in  front  of  his  left,  was  the  *  Little  Wood,'  which 
he  stupidly  neglected  to  occupy  until  Turenne  boldly  pushed 
troops  into  it.  It  was  about  twelve  hundred  yards  long  and 
seven  hundred  wide,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  tactical  key  of 
the  position.  Throughout  the  battle  the  great  struggle  was 
for  its  possession,  and  in  it  Churchill's  English  mercenaries 
were  engaged  all  day,  and  there  occurred  the  chief  loss  on 
both  sides. 

The  village  of  Entzheim  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch, 
bordered  with  hedges,  which  formed  a  rectangular  parallelo- 
gram about  six  hundred  yards  long  and  four  hundred  wide, 
while  ravines  and  hedges  stretching  out  from  it  to  both 
flanks  added  much  to  its  strength.  The  position  was 
strongly  occupied  with  Foot  and  bristled  with  guns ;  while 
the  hedges,  orchards  and  vineyards  near  the  village,  and 
along  the  front  of  the  position,  screened  the  defenders,  and 
even  their  mounted  troops,  from  view. 

Turenne  quickly  perceived  the  mistake  his  enemy  had 
made  in  not  holding  the  line  of  the  Breusch.  He  saw  that,  if 
he  could  but  get  his  army  across  the  river  during  the  night, 
there  would  be  room  to  deploy  it  into  fighting  formation 
between  the  river  and  the  Imperialist  position,  and  he 
believed  that  he  could  do  this,  possibly  without  even  De 
Bournonville' s  knowledge.  His  enemy's  army  was  numeri- 
cally stronger,  but  it  lacked  the  cohesion*,  and  consequently 
the  power,  which  the  homogeneity  of  the  French  army  gave 
to  it.  He  was  the  sole  commander  of  King  Lewis'  army, 
and  his  word  was  law.  The  army  opposed  to  him  was,  on 
the  contrary,  made  up  of  contingents  from  many  elector- 
ates and  provinces,  commanded  by  their  own  princes,  each 
of  whom  was  more  bent  upon  his  own  special  aim,  than 
upon  common  Imperial  interests.  Such  a  condition  of 
things  always  leads  to  bickerings  and  jealousies,  often  to 
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grave  complications  which  weaken  the  fighting  efficiency  of 
con  federate  forces ;  and  Turenne's  experience  told  him  that 
he  might  count  much  upon  the  want  of  agreement  known 
to  exist  among  the  many  Serene  Highnesses  in  the  Imperial 
army. 

Making  all  allowances,  however,  for  the  extent  to  which  his 
knowledge  of  the  enemy's  army  and  of  its  generals  seemed 
to  warrant  him  in  undertaking  an  enterprise  that  he  would 
not  have  dared  to  attempt  against  Montecuculli,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  Turenne  was  justified  in  the  attack 
upon  which  he  now  resolved.  To  cross  an  unfordable  river 
and  attack  a  superior  force  strongly  posted  behind  it,  was 
to  defy  all  military  theory.  None  but  a  master  in  the 
practice  of  war  knows  when  to  discard  theory;  and  the 
instinct  which  prompts  him  to  do  so  at  the  right  moment, 
is  the  hall-mark  of  real  military  genius.  It  is  this  instinct 
which  chiefly  distinguishes  the  true  general  from  the 
theorist,  who  though,  perhaps,  a  clever  writer  upon  war, 
could  never  be  converted  into  a  leader  of  men.  The  opera- 
tion in  question  was  one  which  embraced  so  many  elements 
of  danger  and  of  failure,  that  it  was  only  as  a  last  resource 
that  a  general  with  an  army  of  very  inferior  strength  could 
have  been  warranted  to  make  the  attempt.  That  Turenne 
was  not  punished  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  is,  however,  a 
strong  argument  in  his  favour,  and  proves  how  well  he 
had  gauged  the  weakness  of  his  enemy's  army,  and  the 
character  of  its  commander. 

All  through  the  night,  Turenne's  troops,  column  after 
column,  filed  in  silence  over  the  bridges  on  the  Breusch,  and 
through  the  fords  in  the  little  southern  arm  of  that  river, 
and  by  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  the  4th  October, 
the  whole  French  army  was  formed  in  battle  array,  with 
its  right  resting  on  the  village  of  Holtzheim.  The 
Imperialists  made  no  attempt  to  interrupt  this  difficult  and 
dangerous  night  operation.  Turenne,  who  had  been  in 
the  saddle  all  night,  moved  forward  his  army  in  two  lines 
as   soon  as  it  was  light,  and  formed  up,  with   his   right 
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resting  on  the  *  Little  Wood '  and  his  left  on  the  village  of 
Lingelsheim. 

The  French  army  numbered  about  22,000  fighting  men, 
with  thirty  guns,*  that  of  the  Imperialists  consisted  of 
about  35,000  men  and  fifty  guns. 

The  morning  opened  with  a  thick  fog,  which  soon  turned 
into  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain  lasting  all  day.  As  the 
troops  took  up  their  appointed  positions  in  line,  Turenne 
moved  about  from  one  command  to  another,  and  showed 
himself  to  his  men,  who  caught  from  him  that  electric 
feeling  of  confidence  with  which  he  never  failed  to  inspire 
them,  and  for  which,  as  well  as  for  his  peculiar  gaiety  of 
manner  on  the  day  of  battle,  he  was  renowned.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  follow  the  events  of  the  day  in  detail, 
for  the  British  troops  were  exclusively  engaged  at  one 
point,  the  *  Little  Wood.'  Twice  it  was  taken,  and  the 
French  and  English  driven  from  it  with  horrible  loss. 
After  the  second  repulse,  a  violent  storm  suspended 
the  fighting  for  awhile ;  but  the  temporary  cessation  of 
slaughter  seemed  only  to  intensify  the  fury  with  which 
Churchill's  and  the  other  British  regiments  returned 
to  the  attack  for  the  third  time,  over  piles  of  dead  and 
dying.  The  battle,  fought  throughout  in  drenching  rain, 
lasted  from  9  a.m.  until  darkness  separated  the  combatants 
and  ended  the  mutual  cannonade  which  was  kept  up,  as 
long  as  the  gunners  on  each  side  could  see  an  enemy  to 
fire  at.  The  French  and  English  in  the  end  remained 
masters  of  the  *  Little  Wood,'  but  only  after  a  vast  expendi- 
ture of  human  life.  Although  technically  the  French  won, 
it  was  in  every  way  an  indecisive  battle.  The  French,  who 
had  been  on  the  march  in  rain  and  mud  for  nearly  forty 
hours  before  the  battle,  were  too  tired  and  hungry  to 
pursue,  even  had  they  knpwn  of  their  opponent's  retreat  or 

*  The  French  regiments  were  not  nearly  up  to  their  establishment. 
The  squadron  was  only  about  120,  and  the  battalions  not  more  than 
600  strong  each.  This  was  an  epoch  of  strong  squadrons  and  strong 
battalions. 
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of  his  heavy  losses.  Both  sides  fell  back  simultaneously 
as  soon  as  darkness  covered  their  movements,  each  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  his  enemy  had  retreated.  Turenne  felt 
that  his  men  must  have  repose  and  food,  and  of  these  he 
could  only  be  certain  by  falling  back  behind  the  Breusch, 
where  he  had  left  his  supply  trains  and  baggage.  The 
courage  displayed  by  the  troops  on  both  sides  in  the 
*  Little  Wood '  was  remarkable,  but  the  battle  was  not 
creditable  to  either  of  the  commanders  engaged.  The 
rashness  of  Turenne's  passage  of  the  Breusch  and  of  his 
attack  on  the  Imperial  Army,  has  been  already  commented 
on.  But  De  Bournonville's  whole  scheme  for  the  battle 
was  bad,  and  its  execution  was  still  worse.  Fearing  a 
renewal  of  Turenne's  attack  the  next  day,  he  abandoned  his 
position  during  the  night,  repassed  the  111,  and  reoccupied 
his  old  camp  at  lUkirch,  to  which  he  had  sent  back  all  his 
impedimenta  towards  the  end  of  the  battle.  In  this 
hurried  retreat  he  abandoned  two  guns,  a  large  quantity  of 
ammunition,  and  left  more  than  3,000  dead  unburied  on 
the  battle-field.  His  wounded— most  of  whom  died  from 
neglect  on  the  following  day — were  fully  as  numerous  as 
his  dead.  He  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  gain  in- 
telligence of  the  French  movements  after  the  action.  Had 
he  known  that  Turenne  had  fallen  back  on  Achenheim,  he 
might  have  held  his  position  and  claimed  the  victory,  for 
the  twelve  squadrons  of  Horse  and  four  of  Dragoons,  left  by 
Turenne  to  hold  the  battle-field  when  he  retreated,  might 
have  been  easily  driven  back.  During  the  action  the 
French  took  some  standards,  eight  guns,  and  other  trophies. 
They  lost  2,000  killed  and  1,500  wounded. 

Churchill,  writing  to  Monmouth  some  days  after  the 
battle,  tells  him  that  his  regiment  was  hotly  engaged,  and 
lost  ten  officers — five  killed  and  five  wounded— out  of  a 
total  of  twenty-two.* 

♦  In  Monmouth's  Regiment  of  Horse  eight  officers  were  killed  and 
most  of  the  others  were  wounded ;  in  his  Regiment  of  Foot  two  officers 
were  killed  and  two  wounded.  —  General  Hamilton's  '  History  of 
Grenadier  Guards,'  vol.  i.,  p.  194. 
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The  English  Ambassador  reports  that  Lewis  XIY.  'com- 
mended the  courage  of  the  King  my  master's  subjects  in 
that  action.'  *  Turenne  had  his  horse  shot,  and  his  aide- 
de-camp,  Duras,  Lord  Feversham's  brother,  had  three 
horses  killed,  t 

The  news-letters  from  Paris  of  this  autumn  describe 
how  late  the  French  army  was  in  taking  up  its  winter 
quarters.*  The  want  of  forage  was  much  felt,  and  heavy 
storms  made  life  under  tents  peculiarly  trying.  A  corre- 
spondent, writing  from  Paris  in  December,  mentions  that 
he  daily  expects  Colonel  ChurchilPs  arrival.  His  chief 
item  of  news  is  that  the  French  expect  to  have  two 
hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field  for  the  next  campaign. 
Lord  Duras,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  army,  is,  he 
says,  *  still  here  or  at  Court,  where  he  is  like  to  stay  till  he  A  12. 1674. 
hath  lost  his  money,  for  they  play  much  there.' § 

Turenne's  winter  campaign,  which  followed,  is  amongst 
his  most  brilliant  achievements,  and  its  details,  which  are 
not  attempted  here,  are  extremely  valuable  to  the  military 
student  as  a  splendid  example  of  what  is  technically  known 
as  the  offensive-defensive. 

♦  Fourth  Report  of  Historical  MSS.,  p.  238. 

t  Historical  MSS.,  Appendix  to  Seventh  Report,  p.  492. 

J  Rolls  Office,  F.  O.  State  Papers,  France,  1674. 
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He  spends  his  winters  at  home — Turenne's  character — Charles  re- 
ceives laris^e  sums  from  Lewis — Churchill  made  Colonel  in  the 
English  Army. 

We  know  little  of  Colonel  Churchiirs  proceedings  during 
the  years  1675  to  1677,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  spent 
the  summers  with  the  French  army  on  the  Rhine,  and 
shared  in  all  its  hard-fought  victories.  The  following 
letter  from  a  French  lady  at  Metz,  written  to  him  in  1711, 
proves  that  he  was  also  so  employed  during  the  summer 
of  1677 : 

*  It  would  not  be  easy  to  forget  a  nobleman  like  you,  and 
it  is  to  me  an  indispensable  duty  to  remember  all  my  life 
the  kindness  you  showed  me  at  Metz  thirty-four  years  ago. 
You  were  then  very  young,  my  lord,  but  you  already  gave 
hopes  by  your  excellent  qualities  of  that  courage,  refine- 
ment of  manner,  general  bearing  and  conduct  which  have, 
with  so  much  justice,  qualified  you  to  command  all  men. 
And  what  is  still  more  to  your  honour,  my  lord,  all  the 
world,  friends  and  enemies,  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of 
this  which  I  have  the  honour  to  write  to  you.  I  make  bold 
to  tell  you  that  your  generosity  in  dealing  with  me  made 
itself  felt  then,  for  those  who  came  to  burn  and  lay  waste 
my  lands  of  Mezeray,  in  the  plain,  spared  them,  alleging 
they  had  been  ordered  to  do  so  by  a  great  personage.** 

*  Given  in  the  original  French,  vol.  i.,  p.  8,  of  Coxe.     The  writer 
was  a  Madame  St.  Just. 
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During  Churchill's  frequent  winter  and  spring  journeys 
backwards  and  forwards  between  Turenne's  army  on  the 
Rhine  and  England,  he  usually  stayed  some  days  in  Paris. 
We  find  repeated  notices  of  these  short  visits  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  time.  His  fluency  in  the  French  tongue 
secured  him  an  entry  into  Parisian  society,  and  enabled 
him  to  enjoy  it  in  a  way  that  was  open  to  few  contemporary 
Englishmen. 

His  winters  at  home  were  meanwhile  spent  at  Court  in 
attendance  upon  the  Duke  of  York.  In  the  winter  of  1674-5 
there  were  private  plays  at  Court,  in  which  all  the  actresses 
were  ladies.  The  Princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  Lady  Henrietta 
Wentworth — afterwards  mistress  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
— Lady  Mary  Mordaunt,  the  virtuous  Mistress  Blague,  and 
Mistress  Sarah  Jennings,  who  acted  the  part  of  'Mercury,' 
all  took  part  in  them.*  The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Viscount 
Dunblane,  and  other  noblemen,  often  danced  at  these  per- 
formances. Mrs.  Betterton,  the  best  actress  of  the  day, 
was  employed  to  teach  elocution  to  the  Princesses  and 
Sarah  Jennings.  She  also  superintended  the  'business' 
of  each  piece.  ' Mithridates,'  and  the  'Masque,'  entitled 
*Calisto,  or,  The  Chaste  Nymph,'  by  Crowne,  for  which 
Dryden  wrote  the  epilogue,  were  amongst  the  plays  acted 
this  winter. 

Besides  attending  at  Court,  Churchill  was  occasionally 
engaged  during  these  winters  in  military  duties.  In  the 
army  records  of  the  time  we  find  him  mentioned  now  and 
then  as  a  member  of  courtsmartial  assembled  in  London, 
and  he  frequently  attended  reviews  of  the  troops  held  either 
on  Putney  Heath,  at  Hounslow,  or  in  Hyde  Park.t 

*  Evelyn's  Diary,  i|  12, 1674.  The  good  Margaret  Blague,  afterwards 
married  to  Sidney  Godolphin,  was  a  strange  phenomenon  at  this  coarse 
and  dissolute  Court.  It  was  not  untU  the  Kestoration  that  female  per- 
formers were  introduced  on  the  English  stage,  and  until  that  epoch  there 
was  practically  no  scenery  used  in  our  playhouses.  The  play  became  a 
most  popular  amusement  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  his  brother. 

t  For  one  which  took  place  in  Hyde  Park  about  this  time,  we  find 
the   Master-General  of   the   Ordnance  directed  to  produce  '8  field 
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In  April,  1675,  the  Commons— who  sat  that  year  in  the 
Banqueting  House,  Whitehall— pressed  the  King  to  recall 
the  British  troops  serving  under  Turenne,  and  had  this 
demand  been  acceded  to,  Churchill  would  not  have  shared 
in  the  battle  in  which  Marshal  Turenne  fell,  and  where  the 
EngUsh  regiments  in  the  French  service  fought  so  hard  to 
June,  1675.  avenge  his  death.*  It  was  under  this  renowned  Captain—- 
the  greatest  strategist  of  his  age— that  Churchill  learnt  the 
art  of  war.  No  pupil  could  have  had  a  more  competent 
master,  and  no  master  could  have  had  an  apter  pupil.  The 
French  have  well  said  that  Marlborough  learnt  from  a 
French  General  how  to  destroy  French  armies.  It  was 
Turenne's  pupil  who  inflicted  upon  France  those  crushing 
defeats  from  which  she  never  recovered  until  the  trans- 
cendent genius  of  Bonaparte  brought  back  victory  to  her 

standards. 

Marlborough's  tutor  in  war  will  for  ever  be  accorded  a 
high  place  amongst  the  greatest  soldiers  of  all  time,  and  as 
long  as  nations  have  any  feelings  of  gratitude,  France  will 
continue  to  cherish  his  memory.  A  bom  leader  of  men, 
of  ancient  and  princely  lineage,  nature  had  Uberally 
endowed  him  with  the  qualities  of  the  hero.  His  was 
a  grand  and  lofty  character,  and  although  not  free  from 
the  frailties  of  ordinary  men,  he  was  in  moral  worth  far 


pieces,  viz.,  foure  demi-culverings,  and  foure  saker  brasse  ordnance 
and  two  mortar  pieces  with  all  their  carriages  and  furniture  thereunto 
belonging,  together  with  two  waggons,  two  turabrells,  and  four  tents, 
attended  with  a  competent  number  of  gunners,  fifty  pioneers  with  their 
respective  officers.'  Eight  a.m.  was  the  time  fixed  for  the  review.  In 
May,  1675,  Churchill's  regiment,  in  which  his  brother  Charles  was  then 
a  captain,  was  ordered  to  be  incorporated  in  that  of  Monmouth's.  It 
is  curious  to  find  how  often  young  gentlemen  were  then  allowed  to  hold 
commissions  in  the  army  and  in  the  navy  at  the  same  time.  George 
Churchill  was  a  lieutenant  and  Jasper  ChurchUl  an  ensign  '  in  His 
Royal  High"^^  the  Duke  of  York's  regiment  of  Foot,'  whilst  they  were 
both  serving  afloat  as  naval  officers.  The  Right  Honourable  Sir 
Thomas  Chickeley,  Knight,  was  then  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance. 
♦  See  note  by  transcriber  on  letter  No.  345  of  Venetian  Transcripts, 
No.  30,  1674-5,  in  Rolls  Office. 
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above  all  his  contemporaries.  He  was  killed  near  Sanspach, 
in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  it  is  much  to  his 
credit  that  he  died  poor,  although  he  had  numerous  1675-7. 
opportunities  of  becoming  rich.  His  consummate  strategy, 
brilliant  tactics,  extreme  activity,  and  the  mixture  of  daring 
and  caution  with  which  he  compensated  for  inferiority  in 
numbers,  remind  us  of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula.  Strict 
integrity  and  lofty  patriotism  were  common  to  both  Turenne 
and  Wellington;  but  whilst  the  Englishman's  task  was 
more  difficult,  he  was  also  made  of  sterner  stuff.  If  he 
could  not  claim  to  possess  the  affection  of  his  soldiers,  he 
would  have  scorned  the  man  who,  at  fifty  years  of  age, 
changed  his  religion  to  please  his  King.  Turenne  once 
aspired  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Huguenots  in  France,  but 
he  seems  to  have  changed  his  views  when  he  found  that 
the  Protestants  were  subdued,  dispersed,  and  incapable  of 
concerted  action.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris  in  1667,  he 
realized  that  his  religion  was  a  serious,  if  not  a  fatal  bar 
to  his  advancement.  He  accordingly  resolved  to  turn 
Catholic,  and  it  is  even  said  that  he  made  the  bestowal 
of  a  Cardinal's  hat  upon  his  nephew  one  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  he  agreed  to  renounce  the  faith  in  which  he 
had  been  reared.  Turenne,  educated  in  the  strictest  form 
of  Calvinism,  and  taught  to  hate  the  Church  which  had 
€0  cruelly  persecuted  his  co-religionists,  thus  became  a 
Catholic  from  interested  motives.  Yet  no  French  historian 
points  the  finger  of  ridicule  or  reprobation  at  him  for 
having  done  so.  How  differently  would  EngUsh  party 
writers  have  treated  Marlborough  had  he  changed  his 
religion  to  please  his  master,  James  II. ! 

In  November,  1676,  the  French  Ambassador  in  London  ^  n,  lere. 
wrote  to  Louvois  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  anxious 
about  the  recruiting  of  his  regiment  in  the  French  service. 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  com- 
manding it  in  the  field,  and  wished,  as  James  did  also,  to 
replace  him  by  Colonel  J.  Churchill.  Courtin  said  that  a 
Mr.  Macarthy,  a  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  was  also 
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anxious  for  the  position,  but  he  did  not  think  him  to  be  so 
well  qualified  as  Churchill. 

During  all  these  years  King  Charles  was  at  his  old  game, 
selling  the  interests  of  his  country  to  his  cousin  of  France. 
In  the  Archives  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  there  is  a 
receipt,  still  preserved,  for  *cent  mille  escus  monnaie  de 
France,'  which  was  the  second  quarter  of  his  salary.  It 
is  signed,  *  Done  at  Whitehall  the  25th  September,  1676,' 
*  Charles  E.'*  Courtin  informs  Lewis  in  his  letters,  that 
the  English  members  of  Parliament  are  openly  clamour- 
ing for  French  money.  He  assures  his  master,  that  the 
thousands  so  spent  have  been  well  employed,  and  that 
those  who  give  nothing  in  England  are  badly  served. 
Such  was  the  morality  of  King,  ministers,  and  courtiers, 
amongst  whom  Marlborough  spent  his  younger  days.  Even 
the  honoured  name  of  Algernon  Sidney  figures  on  the  list 
of  those  who  took  Lewis's  money,  but  John  Churchill's 
name  is  not  there,  and  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  can 
well  be,  that  at  no  time  of  his  life  did  he  ever  take  a  bribe 
to  the  injury  of  England. 

Charles  at  this  time  suffered  most  in  public  estimation 
on  account  of  his  brother's  change  of  religion.  He  said 
himself  that  all  his  troubles  might  be  traced  to  this 
cause,  and  added,  that,  '  all  England  has  been  in  motion 
and  apprehensive  that  I  have  other  designs,  or  am  taking 
measures  for  changing  the  Government  and  religion  of  my 
country.  This  is  the  rock  against  which  I  must  guard 
myself  ;  and,  I  assure  you,  I  need  everything  to  enable  me 
to  resist  the  continual  efforts  of  the  whole  English  nation ; 
for,  in  fine,  I  am  the  only  one  of  my  party,  except  it  be  my 

brother. 't 
In  the  winter  of  1677-8  Charles  made  Churchill  Colonel 

of  a  regiment  of  Foot  in  the  English  army.   The  date  of  his 

commission  was  altered  so  as  to  make  him  junior  to  Colonel 

Legge,  James's  prime  favourite. 

♦  French  Archives  of  Foreign  Affairs,  vols,  c,  ci. 
t  Barillon's  letter  to  Lewis  XIV.  of  1,  11,  1677. 
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It  was  no  love-match — Sir  W.  Temple — Mary's  religious  education— 
Her  personal  charms— She  is  unwilling  to  marry  William— The 
marriage  a  serious  blow  to  Lewis  XIV. 

The  Princess  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
was  this  year  married  to  her  first  cousin,  William  of 
Orange.  The  event,  though  it  did  not  at  the  moment 
seem  to  be  one  of  unusual  importance  to  England,  had  a 
profound  influence  not  only  upon  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's career  and  upon  English  history,  but  also  upon 
the  future  of  Protestantism  and  liberty  throughout  Europe. 
It  was  no  love  match  on  either  side.  Policy  and  personal 
ambition  alone  influenced  the  bridegroom,  who  thought  it 
would  help  him  in  his  struggle  to  defend  Holland ;  while 
as  for  the  poor,  weeping  bride,  she  was  allowed  no  voice 
in  the  matter,  but  had  to  marry  an  ungainly  little  foreign 
Prince  whom  she  did  not  like,  and  had  not  yet  even  learned 
to  esteem. 

There  had  been  negotiations  about  this  marriage  as  far 
back  as  1674,  and  the  King  was  then  so  anxious  to  bring 
it  about,  that  he  sent  Lord  Ossory  to  Holland  to  arrange 
it.  William  had  also  seemed  inclined  for  it  at  first,  but  he 
afterwards  drew  back,  thinking  that  the  match  was  not  a 
sufficiently  good  one.*  When  the  matter  was  first  mooted, 
Lewis  XIV.  did  all  he  could  through  his  paid  agent,  *  Madam 
Carwell,'  to  strengthen  James's  opposition  to  it  on  religious 

♦  Lord  Ossory's  letter  in  Carte's  *  Ormond,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  447. 
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anxious  for  the  position,  but  he  did  not  think  him  to  be  so 
well  qualified  as  Churchill. 

During  all  these  years  King  Charles  was  at  his  old  game, 
selling  the  interests  of  his  country  to  his  cousin  of  France. 
In  the  Archives  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  there  is  a 
receipt,  still  preserved,  for  'cent  mille  escus  monnaie  de 
France,'  which  was  the  second  quarter  of  his  salary.  It 
is  signed,  '  Done  at  Whitehall  the  25th  September,  1676,' 
*  Charles  K.'*  Courtin  informs  Lewis  in  his  letters,  that 
the  English  members  of  Parliament  are  openly  clamour- 
ing for  French  money.  He  assures  his  master,  that  the 
thousands  so  spent  have  been  well  employed,  and  that 
those  who  give  nothing  in  England  are  badly  served. 
Such  was  the  morality  of  King,  ministers,  and  courtiers, 
amongst  whom  Marlborough  spent  his  younger  days.  Even 
the  honoured  name  of  Algernon  Sidney  figures  on  the  list 
of  those  who  took  Lewis's  money,  but  John  Churchill's 
name  is  not  there,  and  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  can 
well  be,  that  at  no  time  of  his  life  did  he  ever  take  a  bribe 
to  the  injury  of  England. 

Charles  at  this  time  suffered  most  in  public  estimation 
on  account  of  his  brother's  change  of  religion.  He  said 
himself  that  all  his  troubles  might  be  traced  to  this 
cause,  and  added,  that,  *  all  England  has  been  in  motion 
and  apprehensive  that  I  have  other  designs,  or  am  taking 
measures  for  changing  the  Government  and  religion  of  my 
country.  This  is  the  rock  against  which  I  must  guard 
myself  ;  and,  I  assure  you,  I  need  everything  to  enable  me 
to  resist  the  continual  efforts  of  the  whole  English  nation ; 
for,  in  fine,  I  am  the  only  one  of  my  party,  except  it  be  my 

brother. 't 
In  the  winter  of  1677-8  Charles  made  Churchill  Colonel 

of  a  regiment  of  Foot  in  the  English  army.   The  date  of  his 

commission  was  altered  so  as  to  make  him  junior  to  Colonel 

Legge,  James's  prime  favourite. 

♦  French  Archives  of  Foreign  Affairs,  vols,  c,  ci. 
t  Barillon's  letter  to  Lewis  XIY.  of  1,  11,  1677. 
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Her  personal  charms— She  is  unwilling  to  marry  William— The 
marriage  a  serious  blow  to  Lewis  XIV. 

The  Princess  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
was  this  year  married  to  her  first  cousin,  William  of 
Orange.  The  event,  though  it  did  not  at  the  moment 
seem  to  be  one  of  unusual  importance  to  England,  had  a 
profound  influence  not  only  upon  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's career  and  upon  English  history,  but  also  upon 
the  future  of  Protestantism  and  liberty  throughout  Europe. 
It  was  no  love  match  on  either  side.  Policy  and  personal 
ambition  alone  influenced  the  bridegroom,  who  thought  it 
would  help  him  in  his  struggle  to  defend  Holland ;  while 
as  for  the  poor,  weeping  bride,  she  was  allowed  no  voice 
in  the  matter,  but  had  to  marry  an  ungainly  little  foreign 
Prince  whom  she  did  not  like,  and  had  not  yet  even  learned 
to  esteem. 

There  had  been  negotiations  about  this  marriage  as  far 
back  as  1674,  and  the  King  was  then  so  anxious  to  bring 
it  about,  that  he  sent  Lord  Ossory  to  Holland  to  arrange 
it.  William  had  also  seemed  inclined  for  it  at  first,  but  he 
afterwards  drew  back,  thinking  that  the  match  was  not  a 
sufficiently  good  one.*  When  the  matter  was  first  mooted, 
Lewis  XIV.  did  all  he  could  through  his  paid  agent,  *  Madam 
Carwell,*  to  strengthen  James's  opposition  to  it  on  religious 

♦  Lord  Ossory's  letter  in  Carte's  *  Ormond,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  447. 
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grounds,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  flatter  him  with  the 
hope  that  his  daughter  might  marry  the  Dauphin. 

In  1674  the  probabihty  that  Mary  should  ever  be  Queen 
of  England  was  small  indeed,  but  three  years  later  matters 
wore  a  changed  aspect.  Protestant  Britain  from  north  to 
south  had  become  alarmed  at  the  bare  possibility  that 
James  might  succeed  his  brother  as  King,  and  the  Test 
Act  was  the  result.  Its  immediate  effect  was  to  give  the 
Princess  Mary  a  political  importance  she  had  never  pos- 
sessed before.  Her  father  had  no  sons,  and  were  he  finally 
excluded  from  the  succession,  the  crown  would  by  right 
devolve  upon  her  at  the  death  of  Charles  II.  She  had, 
therefore,  become  an  eligible  match  for  an  ambitious 
prince,  and  William  showed  how  fully  he  understood  this, 
by  reopening  the  question  of  the  alliance  in  conversation 
with  his  trusted  friend  Sir  William  Temple.  That  able 
diplomatist,  who  was  one  of  the  few  Englishmen,  if  not 
the  only  one,  whom  William  ever  trusted  implicitly, 
urged  the  match,  and  gave  a  reassuring  and  satisfactory 
account  of  the  appearance,  temper,  and  unaffected  piety  of 
the  Princess.*  She  had  been  carefully  trained  in  the 
Protestant  faith  by  H.  Compton,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
London,  who  had  instilled  into  the  minds  of  both  the 
princesses,  Mary  and  Anne,  an  intense  hatred  of  priest- 
craft, and  was  accordingly  detested  by  the  whole  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  party. 

William  was  aware  of  Charles's  antipathy  to  the  Protestant 
party  and  of  his  leaning  towards  the  Church  of  Rome.+ 
He  also  knew  how  strongly  his  proposed  marriage  with 
Mary  was  opposed  by  his  enemy  Lewis  XIV.,  and  how  deeply 
English  Protestant  sentiment  had  been  wounded  by  the 
marriage  of  both  Charles  and  James  to  Roman  Catholic 
princesses.  Thus  he  concluded  that  the  marriage  of  James's 
eldest  daughter  to  one  who  was  already  regarded  as  the 
champion  of  religious  liberty,  could  not  fail  to  prove  accept- 
able to  all  classes  in  Great  Britain. 

♦  Sir  William  Temple's  '  Memoirs.'       f  Harris's  *  Life  of  William.* 
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After  much  discussion  with  Temple,  the  Prince  set  out     Cp^a^ku 

for  England,  landed  at. Harwich,  proceeded  at  once  to  New-       * 

market,  where  the  Court  was  then  residing,  and  was  well      ^^^J^u 
received  by  Charles  in  the  palace  which  he  had  lately  built.   ^ 

William  was  most  anxious  to  judge  for  himself  if  Mary 
really  was  all  that  his  friend  Temple  had  described  her, 
and  Charles,  to  please  his  nephew,  curtailed  his  intended 
stay  at  Newmarket  by  several  days,  and  went  to  London. 
There  they  met,  and  William  found  that  Temple's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Princess  was  in  no  way  exaggerated.  He  was 
extremely  pleased  with  her,  as,  indeed,  he  had  every  reason 
to  be.  She  was  tall,  handsome,  graceful,  and  good.  Her 
piety,  deep  and  real,  sprang  from  a  sincere,  honest  heart, 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  faith  she  professed.  She  was 
a  sincere  believer  in  the  constant  care  of  an  ever-present 
God,  whose  hand  she  recognised  in  all  the  events  of  her 
life.  It  was  her  Maker,  she  felt,  who  directed  all  she  did, 
and  she  bowed,  therefore,  to  every  duty  imposed  upon  her 
as  the  result  of  His  commands. 

But  this  strange  Prince  was  not  a  suitor  at  all  calculated 
to  attract  a  girl  still  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  Taciturn 
and  reserved  to  the  verge  of  moroseness,  sullen  in  expres- 
sion, ungracious  in  conversation,  he  was  essentially  un- 
lovable.* We  know  him  now  as  one  of  the  world's  most 
remarkable  men,  but  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  child  about 
to  become  his  wife,  should  have  wept  bitterly  at  the  prospect 
before  her.  Queen  Catherine,  to  console  her,  contrasted 
Mary's  position  with  her  own  when  she  left  Portugal  to 
marry  a  prince  she  had  never  even  seen.  *  Yes,  madam,' 
sobbed  her  niece;  *but,  remember,  yon  were  coming  into 
England,  /  am  going  ont  of  it.' 

Mary  was  James's  favourite  daughter,  and  he  looked 
upon  this  match  with  peculiar  abhorrence,  but  his  objec- 
tions were  somewhat  lessened  by  an  increase  of  income  for 
life  which  the  King  gave  him  from  the  profits  of  the  Post- 
office.     Charles  hoped  by  this  marriage  to  regain  favour 

*  See  Chapter  XIV.  for  a  description  of  his  character  and  appearance. 
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with  the  people,  who,  he  thought,  would  regard  it  as  a 
pledge  that  hoth  he  and  his  brother  meant  to  stand  by 
the  Protestant  cause.*  Moreover,  Charles  knew  how 
thoroughly  the  sympathy  of  England  was  with  the  Dutch 
and  against  the  French,  for  as  Courtin  told  Lewis,  *the 
English  hate  us,  and  only  desire  a  pretext  to  show  openly 
their  animosity.' 
4, 11, 1677.  Churchill  was  present  at  William's  marriage,  which  took 
place  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  the  Prince's 
birthday,  in  Mary's  bedroom  in  St.  James's  Palace,  and 
Charles  found  scope  for  his  coarse  wit  as  he  himself  drew 
the  curtains  round  the  bride  and  bridegroom  with  the  shout 
of  *  St.  George  for  England.' 

No  royal  marriage  has  in  a  like  degree  influenced  the 
whole  current  of  English  history,  for  the  Revolution  to 
which  it  led,  ranks  in  our  national  annals  with  the 
Reformation  and  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  marriage 
was  fraught  with  the  deepest  interest  for  all  who  loved 
freedom.  Had  it  not  taken  place,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  nation  could  have  ever  rid  itself  of  James  II., 
or  how  the  Crown  could  have  been  settled  on  the  Pro- 
testant princes  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Charles  little 
thought,  when  he  ordered  his  brother  to  give  the  Princess 
Mary  in  marriage  to  William,  that  he  was  virtually  placing 
the  English  crown  upon  William's  head,  to  the  exclusion  of 
James,  and  of  his  male  heirs  for  ever !  It  was  a  sad  blow 
to  Lewis  XIV.  All  his  scheming  and  bribery  had  ended 
in  the  marriage  of  the  heiress-presumptive  to  the  English 
Throne  with  his  most  deadly  enemy.  Lewis,  said  the 
English  Ambassador  in  Paris,  received  the  news,  *  as  he 
would  have  done  the  loss  of  an  army.* 

For  the  next  eleven  years,  the  palace  of  Loo  was  the 
common  meeting-place  of  all  Englishmen,  who,  dreading 
the  re-establishment  of  Popery  in  England  as  fatal  to 
liberty,  had  already  begun  to  plot  against  James. 

♦  Letter  from  Barillon  to  Lewis  of  ^\  11,  1677.     See  Dalrymple, 
vol.  i.,  p.  179. 
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CHAPTEK  XXII. 

THE    JENNINGS    FAMILY, 

The  birth  and  birthplace  of  Sarah  Jennings— Her  forebears — Sarah's 
mother— Her  sister  Frances,  Lady  Tyrconnel. 

In  this  year  John  Churchill  married  Sarah  Jennings.* 
Marriage,  always  a  momentous  affair,  affected  the  character 
and  fortunes  of  Marlborough  in  a  very  special  way.  It 
was  during  one  of  his  annual  visits  to  England  at  the  end 
of  the  year's  campaign — probably  in  the  winter  of  1675-76 
— that  he  met  this  extraordinary  woman,  then  a  girl  of 
fifteen,  and  was  fascinated  by  her  wit  and  startling  beauty. 
He  was  at  the  time  still  much  under  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land's influence,  and  it  was  said  that  he  was  only  able  to 
free  himself  from  her  meshes  by  a  stratagem,  which  supplied 
her  with  a  new  and  handsome  lover  in  his  place. 

The  birth  of  Sarah  Jennings  is  thus  registered  in  the 
abbey  church  of  St.  Albans :  *  1660,  June,  Sarah  da  of 
Richard  Jennings,  Esq^,  by  ffrances  his  wife,  was  borne 
the  fifth  day  of  June,  and  baptized  the  17'**  of  the  same.* 

Her  exact  birthplace  has  been  variously  stated  by  his- 
torians. She  herself  fixes  it,  by  naming  St.  Albans  as  her 
'native  town.'t    From  the  abbey  churchwardens'  book  it 

*  Henry  St.  John,  one  of  the  chief  conspirators  in  the  plot  which 
destroyed  Marlborough's  power,  was  born  this  year. 

t  In  the  deed  by  which  she  endowed  the  Marlborough  Almshouses 
for  old  soldiers  in  that  place.  At  p.  5,  vol.  i.,  of  Mrs.  Thomson's 
'  Memoirs  of  the  Duchess,'  there  is  the  following  note  which  corroborates 
this  statement  that  she  was  bom  in  St.  Albans,  and  not  in  Holywell 
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appears,  that  when  she  was  bom  her  parents  lived  in  a 
house  in  the  middle  ward  rated  at  £S0  per  annum,  which 
shows  it  to  have  been  a  house  of  some  pretensions.  They 
also  owned  an  old  house  at  the  end  of  the  town,  called 
Holywell  House,  but  they  did  not  occupy  it  at  the  time  of 
her  birth.  When  Churchill  built  new  Holywell  House  in 
1684-85,  he  pulled  down  the  old  one,  which  had  stood  on 
the  road,  close  to  the  bridge  over  the  river  Ver.*  It  had 
been  built  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Sir  Ralph  Rowlat, 
who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  Holywell  property,  and 
also  of  the  manor  of  Sandridge,  upon  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries.!  His  daughter  Elizabeth  married  Bernard 
Jenyns,  of  Fanne,  Godalming,  and  of  Braboeuf,  Guildford, 
both  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  by  this  marriage  the 


House,  outside  that  place  :  '  A  member  of  the  highly  respectable  family 
of  a  former  Kector  of  St.  Albans  distinctly  recollects  that  it  used  to  be 
the  boast  of  her  aunt,  an  old  lady  of  eighty,  not  many  years  deceased^ 
that  she  had  herself  been  removed,  when  ill  of  the  small-pox,  to  the 
very  room  in  the  house  where  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  was 
bom.  This  was  a  small  building,  since  pulled  down,  and  its  site  is 
now  occupied  by  a  summer-house  between  what  is  called  Holywell 
Street  and  Sopwell  Lane,  in  St.  Albans,  and  within  the  space  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  pleasure-grounds  of  the  great  house  at  Holy- 
well.' 

*  The  new  house  was  surrounded  by  well-laid-out  grounds  and 
gardens  ;  there  was  a  fine  pond,  in  which,  Chancy,  who  wrote  in  1700, 
tells  us,  were  *  trout  and  other  fish,  for  convenience  of  his  table.'  It  was 
finally  sold  in  1837,  and  was  eventually  pulled  down  in  1846.  Some 
remains  of  the  stables  still  exist  as  out-houses  to  the  cottages  built 
between  the  present  restraightened  road,  and  the  old  diverted  one. 
Some  of  the  ornamental  windows  shown  in  the  Gothic  bay  on  our 
left  of  the  picture  may  still  be  seen  in  the  neighbouring  farm-houses, 
having  been  sold  when  the  house  was  pulled  down  in  1846.  In  the 
grounds  of  this  mansion  was  a  holy  well,  from  which  the  place 
derived  its  name.  In  it,  tradition  alleges,  the  nuns  of  Sopwell  used 
to  dip  their  hard  bread  to  make  it  eatable. 

t  He  was  a  Master  of  the  Mint  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  died  March,  1544^ 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ralph,  who  died  28,  4,  1571.  Both  were 
buried  in  St.  Albans. — Parish  Register.  It  was  upon  the  son's  death, 
without  issue,  that  the  property  went  to  Elizabeth  Rowlat,  who  had 
married  Bernard  JenjTis. 
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Plan  of  Holywell  Street  in  1634. 

To  face  p.  154,   Vol,  I. 
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Plan  of  Holywell  Street  in  1818. 
To  fact  p.  154,   Vol.  J, 
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Holywell  and  Sandridge  estates  passed  to  the  Jenyns  family. 
By  a  strangr^  coincidence  their  son,  Ealph  Jenyns,  acquired 
the  manor  of  Churchill,  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  died 
in  1572. 

Sir  John  Jenyns,  Sarah's  grandfather,  was  High  Sheriff 
of  Herts  in  1625,  and  sat  in  two  Parliaments  for  St. 
Albans.*  About  the  year  1610  he  built  a  fine  brick 
mansion.  Water  End  House,  at  Sandridge,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  Lee.f  He  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath 
by  James  I.  at  the  same  time  as  his  own  son,  afterwards 
Charles  I.  Sarah's  father  was  Richard  Jennings,  Esq.,  of  Bom  in  1619 ; 
Sandridge,  Herts,  of  Churchill,  Somerset,  and  of  Fann  and 
Brabceuf,  Surrey,  and  he  was  patron  of  the  living  of 
Sandridge.  t  He  had  been  Member  of  Parliament  for  St. 
Albans  in  1642,  and  again  from  1661  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  seven  years  afterwards.  Sarah  refers  to  him  as 
owning  *  property  in  Somersetshire,  Kent,  and  St.  Albans, 
of  about  four  thousand  pounds  a  year.'§  With  that 
indifference  to  the  spelling  of  family  names  which  was 
common  even  down  to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  we 
find  the  name  spelled  at  various  times  *  Jennens,'  *  Jenens,' 
*  Jenyns,'  *  Jennyngs,'  and  *  Jennings.'  The  heads  of  the 
family  had  been  squires  for  many  generations,  and  had 
remained  Royalists  throughout  the  'Great  Rebellion.' 

If  a  comparison  were  instituted  between  the  families  of 
the  two  lovers,  it  would  be  found  that  the  lady  came  of  the 
more  ancient  lineage.     The  Jennings  were,  without  doubt, 

♦  That  of  1628  and  of  1640— 'the  Long  Parliament.' 

t  It  was  about  one  mile  south-west  of  Ayot  St.  Peter. — '  History  of 
Hertfordshire,'  bv  Cussans.  There  is  a  tablet  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  at 
St.  Albans,  to  the  memory  of  his  daughter  Anne,  who  died  8, 12,  1656. 
On  it  he  is  described  as  of  Holywell,  in  St.  Albans.  He  had  a  very 
large  family  by  his  wife  Alice.     He  died  in  1642,  and  she  in  1663. 

J  The  Parliamentary  Commission  of  1650  reported  this  living  to  be 
worth  Jt*35  a  year,  and  to  be  in  the  gift  of  R.  Jennings,  Esq. 

§  '  Private  Correspondence,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  112.  As  already  stated,  he  had, 
before  Sarah  was  born,  sold  his  property  m  Somersetshire — the  Manor 
of  Churchill— in  1562,  to  Sir  John  Churchill,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and 
first  cousin  to  Marlborough. 
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entitled  to  bear  arms  from  an  early  period,  but,  as  was 
commonly  the  case,  they  possessed  no  crest  until  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  when  one  was  granted  to  *  Sir  John 
Jennyns,  Knt.,  of  Churchill,  Co.  Somerset.'  This  'crest 
and  helm '  was  confirmed  to  him  by  deed  of  1563.* 

The  mother  of  Sarah  Jennings  was  Frances,  daughter 
of  Sir  Gifford  Thornhurst,  Bart.,  of  Agnes  Court,  Old 
Eomney,  Kent.+  Tory  writers  have  asserted  that  she  was 
an  infamous  woman  of  mean  origin.  Like  the  mother 
of  Prince  Eugene,  she  also  was  said  to  be  a  sorceress. 
She  is  referred  to  by  Mrs.  Manley  as  *  The  famous  Mother 
Shipton,  who,  by  the  power  and  influence  of  her  magic  art, 
had  placed  a  daughter  in  the  same  station  (as  Arabella 
Churchill)  at  Court.' I  These  outrageous  slanders,  for  which 
Swift  is  mainly  responsible,  had  their  origin  in  party  spite 
alone.  §  Mrs.  Jennings  was  respected  in  her  own  county, 
as  may  be  seen  by  this  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a 
neighbouring  lady  to  Sarah  in  after-life:  *I  must  own 
my  affection  to  the  memory  of  your  noble  mother,  who 
honoured  me  with  her  love,  and  bestowed  upon  me  many 

*  This  deed,  dated  7,  5,  1563,  is  now  at  Blenheim  Palace.  Sir  John 
Jennings  is  recorded  as  a  lunatic  in  the  pedigree  given  in  Mr.  E. 
Green's  '  Manor  of  Churchill.' 

t  Agnes  or  Aghne  Court  is  now  a  fannhouse.  Sir  Gififord  Thorn- 
hurst had  married  Susanna,  daughter  of  Sir  A.  Temple,  Knight,  of 
Chadwell,  Essex;  he  died  in  1627  without  male  issue.  His  widow 
married  secondly,  Sir  Martin  Lister,  Knight.  The  marriage  license  of 
Sarah's  mother  and  father  runs  thus :  '  1643,  Richard  Jenyns,  Esq.,  of 
St.  Albans,  bach.,  24.— Frances  Thomhm-st,  of  St.  Martin's-in-Fields, 
spinster,  18,  her  father  dead,  consent  of  mother,  now  wife  of  Sir  Martin 
Lister,  Knight,'  etc. 

X  '  The  New  Atalantis.'  See  also '  Oliver's  Pocket  Lookmg-glass,  1711.' 
Sarah's  mother  was  the  Damereta  of  Mrs.  Manley,  and  the  *  Mother 
Haggy '  of  '  The  Story  of  the  St.  Albans  Ghost.'  There  is  a  picture  of 
her  at  Althorp ;  the  face  and  expression  are  most  unpleasant. 

§  *  The  St.  Albans  Ghost,'  pubUshed  in  1712,  is  a  coarse  pamphlet, 
devoid  of  wit,  and  is  from  beginning  to  end  a  scandalous  libel  on  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  and  her  family.  In  Swift's  journal  it  is  thus 
mentioned :  '  I  went  to  Lord  Masham's  to-night,  and  Lady  Masham 
made  me  read  her  a  pretty  twopenny  pamphlet  called  '*  The  St.  Albans 
Ghost."    I  thought  I  had  writ  it  myself,  so  did  they ;  but  I  did  not.* 
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costly  favours,'  etc.*  She  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Elizabeth,  Lady  Anglesey,  and  lived  with  her  for  years 
in  London  after  she  left  St.  Albans.  A  number  of  Lady 
Anglesey's  letters  to  her  have  been  preserved,  and  they 
show  how  highly  she  was  esteemed  by  her  friend.  The 
following  is  a  specimen : 

•  Saterdaijy  Novemh,  19th,  1692. 

*  My  dearest  f  ranees  I  hope  y"  do  not  take  it  ill  of  me 
y*  M"  Midleton  troubles  y"  for  it  was  never  in  my  thought 
nor  had  I  seen  her  when  she  sent  y"  her  letter  :  nor  can  I 
now  se  her  I  am  so  ill  with  a  cold  and  nothing  will  cure  or 
make  me  happy  but  y«  sight  of  y".  I  am  in  new  mourning 
for  a  brother's  widow  of  mine :  So  I  canot  be  pleased  but  to 
have  y""  presence  if  y"  will  save  my  life  com  to  the  greatf uU 
hart  of  her  I  acknowledg  she  is  y""  most  obliged  true  friend 
&  ser\^ant  E.  Anglesey,  f 

*  Mrs.  Midleton  wod  be  at  y^  aldermans  if  she  may.  My 
Lord  Marlbury  has  behaved  himself  so  well  he  has  y^ 
praise  of  all  y*"  world.' 

This  letter  is  addressed:  'These  ffor  the  honV^  M" 
Jennings  at  her  house  in  S*  Albans  hartford  sheir.' 

Like  her  famous  daughter,  the  mother  had  a  violent  and 
uncertain  temper,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
correspondence.  In  one  of  the  letters,  written  during  the 
time  Colonel  Churchill  was  courting  Sarah  Jennings,  we 
read  of  a  violent  quarrel,  apparently  ending  in  blows, 
between  mother  and  daughter :  *  Mrs.  Jennings  and  her 
daughter,  Maid  of   Honour   to  the  Dutchesse,  have  had 

*  The  writer  was  Mary  Wittewronge,  daughter-in-law  of  a  neigh- 
bouring knight  of  that  name,  who  lived  at  Rothamsted  Park,  near  St. 
Albans.    Appendix,  vol.  i.  of  Mrs.  Thompson's  Life  of  Sarah. 

t  She  was  daughter  of  Sir  James  Altham,  Knt.  Her  husband  was 
Arthur  Annesley,  son  of  Viscount  Valentia ;  bom  1614,  died  1686.  He 
was  created  Earl  of  Anglesey.  He  held  many  high  offices  in  Ireland, 
and  afterwards  in  England.  He  was  a  man  of  letters  and  a  great 
English  historian.  He  refused  to  go  with  Charles  and  James  in  their 
violent  measures  against  liberty,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  office  of 
Privy  Seal  in  consequence. 
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SO  great  a  falling  out  that  they  fought:  the  young  one 
complained  to  the  Dutchesse  that  if  her  mother  was 
not  put  out  of  St.  James's,  where  she  had  lodgings  to 
sanctuary  her  from  debt,  she  would  run  away;  so  Sir  Alleyn 
V-H,  1676.  Apsley  was  sent  to  bid  the  mother  remove,  who  answered, 
with  all  her  heart :  she  should  never  dispute  the  Duke  and 
Dutchesse's   commands,  but  with  the   Grace  of  God  she 

would    take    her    daughter  away  with   her so 

rather  than  part  with  her,  the  mother  must  stay,  and  all 
breaches  are  made  up  again/ 

What  a  state  of  society  !  A  month  later  the  feud  between 
mother  and  daughter  was  renewed,  with  the  result  de- 
scribed in  this  further  letter : 

*  M".  Sarah  Jennings  has  got  the  better  of  her  mother, 
who  is  commanded  to  leave  the  Court  and  her  daughter 
in  itt,  notwithstanding  the  mother's  petition  that  she 
might  have  her  girle  with  her,  the  girle  saying  she  is  a 
mad  woman/* 

The  following  letter  from  Sarah,  written  early  in  her 
married  life,  describes  another  serious  altercation  she  had 
just  had  with  her  quarrelsome  mother : 

*  Saturday  night. 

25, 12, 1676.  *  I  have  thought  very  often  sence  I  left  my  deare  Mother 
4,  1,  1677.  ^iiat  ^ag  tjjQ  reason  of  all  that  disorder  and  ill-humer  the 
night  and  morning  before  I  came  away,  and  if  I  thought 
I  had  don  any  thing  that  you  had  reason  to  take  ill,  I 
should  be  very  angery  with  my  self,  but  I  am  very  sure 
I  did  not  intend  any  thing  but  to  pay  you  the  duty  I 
ought  and  if  against  my  will  and  knowledg  I  have  com- 
mitted any  fault,  I  hope  you  will  forgive  it  and  I  beg  you 
will  consider  how  often  I  stop'd  the  coach  as  wee  came 
home  and  beg'd  you  to  come  in  which  I  could  doe  for  noe 
other  reason  but  for  feare  you  should  get  your  death  and 
what  reason  had  you   when  you  came  home  to  say  soe 

♦  These  two  letters  are  from  Lady  Chaworth  to  her  brother,  Lord 
Roon.  See  Historical  MSS.  Commission,  Twelfth  Report,  part  v., 
1889,  pages  32  and  34. 
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many  cruell  things  to  me  and  bety  Moody  which  I  can't 
but  take  to  my  self,  the  post  is  going  and  I  can  say  noe 
more  but  that  I  hope  I  shall  see  you  or  heare  from  you 
very  soone  and  I  that  I  will  ever  bee  your  most  duty  full 
Daughter  whatever  you  are  to  me.  Churchill. 

*  for  Mrs.  Jenyns  at  her  hous  in  St  Albans  hartfordshire.'* 

Many  of  Sarah's  letters  to  her  mother  are  amongst  the 
Blenheim  Palace  papers.  They  are  couched  in  affectionate 
and  respectful  terms,  and  most  are  addressed :  *  For  Mrs. 
Jenyns  at  the  Countess  of  Anglesy's  hous  London.' 

The  mother  left  her  manors,  lands,  and  personal  pro- 
perty to  Sarah  for  her  sole  and  separate  use,  so  that  her 
*  dear  son-in-law,  John  Earl  of  Marlborough,  tho'  I  love 
him  with  all  my  heart,  shall  not  have  any  benefit,'  etc.f 
The  expression  in  her  will  of  a  fervent  faith  in  Christ  proves 
how  unfounded  are  all  the  calumnies  about  her  scepticism 
and  witchcraft,  which  Tory  writers  published  to  annoy  the 
daughter  whom  they  hated.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
in  the  violence  of  her  temper,  in  her  cross-grained  dis- 
position and  erratic  conduct,  we  find  traces  of  that  species 
of  insanity  which  I  believe  to  have  been  inherited  by  her 
daughter  Sarah. 

Sarah's  grandfather,  Sir  John  Jennings,  had  many 
children,  most  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Eichard,  Sarah's  father.  Her  brother 
John,  his  heir,  died  in  1674,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  "27, 9!  1674. 
other  brother  Ealph,  who  also  died  without  issue,  when 
the   property  devolved   upon   his  three  surviving  sisters,  ^i^^^^™ 

*  The  exact  copy  of  this  letter  is  given  as  a  fair  specimen  of  her     ""1*677 
spelling  and  mode  of  writing  in  early  life. 

t  The  will  of  Sarah's  father  was  proved  in  1668,  and  her  mother's 
will,  dated  Jf  2,  1691-2,  in  1693-4.  The  father's  bm-ial  in  St.  Albans 
Abbey  is  recorded  in  the  parish  register  of  8,  5,  1668.  He  is  there 
styled  Esquire,  and  bm*ges8  of  the  Parliament  for  St.  Albans.  He  was 
bom  1619,  and  married  1643.  The  mother  in  her  will  desired  she 
might  be  buried  '  att  the  Aby  Church  att  St.  Albans  as  near  as  I  can  be 
conveniently  laid  by  my  first  four  children.'  She  did  not  mention  her 
daughter.  Lady  Tyrconnel,  in  her  will. — Spencer  House  Papers. 
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Frances,  Barbara,  and  Sarah.  The  year  following  Barbara 
died,  and  her  only  child  dying  in  1679,  Frances  and  Sarah 
inherited  the  property,  share  and  share  alike.*  In  1684, 
born  1648  •  ^^^^  Churchill  bought  up  the  share  of  his  only  surviving 
died  1730-1.  sister-in-law,  and  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  Hertford- 
shire property  of  his  father-in-law,  Richard  Jennings. f  This 
Frances  was  twelve  years  older  than  Sarah,  and  had  joined 
the  household  of  Anne  Hyde,  Duchess  of  York,  about  1663-4. 
The  Maids  of  Honour  of  that  period  were  very  wild^ 
and  the  mad  freaks  of  Frances  Jennings,  with  Miss 
Price,  another  Maid  of  Honour,  are  duly  recorded  in 
the  pleasant  pages  of  De  Grammont.^  Frances  Jennings 
married,  in  1665,  Count  George,  eldest  son  of  Sir  G. 
Hamilton,  of  Dunnalong,  county  Tyrone,  and  grandson  of 
the  second  Earl  of  Abercom.§     He  was  then  Captain  of 

*  On  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle  of  St.  Albans  Abbey  Church  is  a 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  Barbara,  with  a  high-flown  inscription,  describ- 
ing her  many  virtues.  She  had  married  Edward  Griffith,  Esq.,  of  St. 
Albans,  by  whom  she  had  one  child,  also  called  Barbara,  who  only  out- 
lived her  mother  one  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  same  grave.  The 
mother  died  in  London  ^ji-}  1678-9,  m  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  her 
age ;  the  daughter  died  *f^  1679.  Griffith  was  subsequently  secretary 
to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  later  on  became  a  *  Clerk- Comptroller 
of  the  Green  Cloth.'     He  died  U  2,  1710-11. 

t  The  deed  of  sale,  dated  1684,  is  by  Dame  Frances  Hamilton,  wife 
of  Richard  Talbot,  Esq.,  *one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heirs  of  Richard 
Jen>Tis,  late  of  St.  Albans,'  etc.—'  The  Manor  of  Churchill,'  by  E.  Green, 
F.S.A.,  p.  5. 

t  See  Pepys'  '  Diary  '  for  21,  2,  1664-5. 

§  The  Hamiltons  were  then  Roman  Catholics.  It  was  Sir  George's 
brother  Anthony  who  wrote  the  De  Grammont  •  Memoirs  '  in  French. 
Count  George  did  good  service  with  the  British  troops  in  the  French 
army.  He  was  at  the  battles  of  Sintzheim,  Entzheim,  and  Mulhausen 
in  1674.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Einsheim,  where  he  was  severely 
wounded.  He  was  with  Turenne  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  after- 
wards rose  to  be  a  major-general  in  the  French  army.  He  left  three 
children  (all  daughters)  by  his  wife  Frances;  the  first,  Elizabeths 
married,  in  1685,  Richard  Parsons,  first  Viscount  Rosse ;  the  second, 
Frances,  married,  in  1687,  Henrj-  Dillon,  eighth  Viscount  Dillon ;  and 
the  third,  Mary,  married,  in  1688,  Nicholas  Barnwell,  third  Viscount 
Kingsland.  At  the  Irish  Court  they  were  known  as  the  Three 
Viscountesses. 
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the  King's  Troop  of  Guards,  and  one  of  his  sisters  was  a 
Maid  of  Honour.  He  was  a  Eoman  Catholic,  and  Frances 
Jennings  upon  her  marriage  conformed  to  his  religion.  In 
1667,  together  with  many  other  loyal  Eoman  Catholics, 
he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  commission  by  the  law 
which  forbade  all  members  of  that  faith  from  holding 
posts  in  the  public  service.  Leaving  England,  he  entered 
the  French  army,  with  a  strong  recommendation  from 
King  Charles  to  Lewis  XIV.  He  was  killed  during  the 
retreat  of  the  French  on  Saverne,  after  the  Battle  of  Zebern- 
stieg  in  1676. 

Frances  Jennings,  *  la  belle  Jenyns '  of  De  Grammont, 
was  very  beautiful,  with  a  lovely  pale  complexion  and 
brilliantly  fair  hair.  *  Nature  had  given  her  charms  which 
it  is  impossible  to  describe,  and  to  which  the  Graces  had 
given  the  finishing  touches.  Her  face  gave  one  the  idea 
of  Aurora,  or  the  goddess  of  Spring.'*  The  amorous 
James,  Duke  of  York,  made  serious  love  to  her,  but  was 
repelled  with  that  proud  contempt  which  distinguished  the 
conduct  of  both  these  sisters  at  Court.  After  three  years 
of  widowhood,  she  married  in  1679  a  lover  of  her  girl- 
hood. Colonel,  or,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  *  Lying 
Dick  *  Talbot.  A  strong  Eoman  Catholic,  of  an  old  English 
family  long  settled  in  Ireland,  he  had  been  a  faithful 
attendant  upon  the  Eoyal  brothers  when  in  exile  during  the 
Commonwealth.  For  years  after  the  Eestoration,  he  had 
been  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  Duke  of  York 
while  Frances  Jennings  was  one  of  the  Duchess's  ladies.  A 
steadfast  adherent  to  the  House  of  Stewart,  Eichard  Talbot 
had  even  proposed  to  Charles  II.  to  assassinate  Cromwell 
with  his  own  hand,  and  had  made  a  journey  from  Holland 
to  England  with  that  avowed  object.  He  was  subsequently 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  a  similar  design  upon  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  whose  administration  of  Ireland  dis- 
pleased him.  His  brother  was  made  Eoman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  he  was  created  Earl — and  after- 

*  The  De  Grammont  *  Memoirs.' 
VOL.  I.  11 
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wards,  in  1689,  Duke — of  Tyrconnel  by  James  11.  He  had 
originally  commended  himself  to  James  as  a  tall,  hand- 
some young  fellow,  *  who  wore  good  clothes,  and  was  of  a 
clear  and  ready  courage.*  If  not  famous,  he  is  still  re- 
membered in  Ireland  as  the  brutal  Lord-Lieutenant  who, 
during  his  three  years  of  office,  established  the  Govern- 
ment under  which  Protestants  of  every  denomination  were 
robbed  and  cruelly  ill-treated,  many  being  put  to  death.* 
His  ambition  was  only  equalled  by  his  avarice,  and  as 
Lord  -  Lieutenant  he  was  able  to  indulge  both  those 
passions.  He  was  the  originator  of  the  '  Brass,*  or,  as  it 
was  then  commonly  styled,  *  Gun  *  money,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  is  perpetuated  in  the  well-known  Orange 
toast  to  *  the  pious,  glorious,  and  immortal  memory  of 
King  William  III.,  who  saved  us  from  Popery,  slavery 
and  knavery,  brass  money  and  wooden  shoes.'  Tyrconnel 
died  of  apoplexy — some  said  of  poison — during  the  siege 
of  Limerick,  in  1691.  His  widow,  Frances,  lived  for  some 
years  at  James  II.'s  Court  in  France,  and  then  settled 
in  Ireland,  where  she  made  good  her  claim  to  part  of  the 
Tyrconnel  estate.  She  died  in  1731,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral. 

♦  The  Parliament  assembled  in  Dublin  in  May,  1689,  disappeared 
after  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  the  follo\ving  year.  Its  proceedings,  and 
the  pohcy  pm-sued  by  those  in  power  at  the  tune,  are  worthy  of  a  care- 
ful study.  In  the  few  weeks  it  sat  it  repealed  the  Acts  of  Settlement, 
confiscated  the  property  of  2,600  Protestants  by  name,  and  allowed 
only  two  months  to  any  of  them  who  wished  to  do  so,  to  come  forward 
and  stand  then-  trial. 


CHAPTEK  XXIII. 

SARAH   JENNINGS  :    HER   APPEARANCE    AND  CHARACTER. 

Her  education— Her  love  for  Churchill— Accused  of  venality— Her 
love  of  money— Kind  acts  done  by  her  — Her  payments  for  a 
history  of  Marlborough's  career— Her  instructions  to  those  she 
employed  for  that  purpose— A  minute  by  her  on  the  villainies  of 
Kings  Charles  II.  and  James  II.— Her  temper— Her  want  of  reUgion 
—Her  pride  in  being  the  wife  of  so  great  a  man — Her  sentunent 
about  his  love-letters-  Anecdote  of  her  violence— Her  influence  over 
the  Princess  Anne. 

As  a  child,  Sarah  Jennings  had  frequently  resided  at  Court 
when  her  elder  sister  Frances  was  in  waiting  upon  the 
Duchess  of  York.*  During  these  visits  to  St.  James's, 
Sarah  became  the  playmate  of  the  Princess  Anne,  her  junior 
by  nearly  five  years.  An  attachment  soon  sprang  up  between 
the  two  girls,  and  Anne  loved  to  have  Sarah  constantly  with 
her.  Sarah  also  attracted  the  notice  of  Mary,  the  Duke  of 
York's  decond  wife,  who  was  only  two  years  her  senior,  and 
whilst  still  quite  a  child  she  became  Maid  of  Honour  to 
that  beautiful  but  unhappy  Princess. 

Though  less  lovely  than  her  elder  sister,  Sarah  was  still 
radiant  with  beauty,  and  possessed  a  graceful  figure,  and 
great  power  of  fascination.  Numerous  portraits  enable  us 
to  admire  her  distinguished  but  scornful  style  of  beauty; 
there  was  *  sweetness  in  her  eyes,  invitation  in  her  looks,* 
wrote  Sarah's  most  scurrilous  assailant  when  describing 
her  appearance,  f     Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  has  recorded  for 

*  Anne  Hyde  died  f  J-J  1671,  and  James  married  Mary  of  Modena 
at  Dover  i^f-}}*  1673. 
t  *  The  New  Atalantis.' 
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US  her  small  regular  features  so  full  of  life,  her  pretty 
mouth  expressive  of  disdain,  her  slightly  tumed-up  nose 
with  its  open,  well-shaped  nostril,  her  commanding  air,  the 
exquisite  pose  of  her  small  head,  always  a  little  inclined  to 
one  side,  her  lovely  neck  and  shoulders,  and  her  rich, 
straw-coloured  hair,  which  glistened  in  its  profusion  as  if 
sprinkled  with  gold-dust.  CoUey  Gibber,  who  as  a  servant, 
waited  at  table  when  the  Princess  Anne,  with  her  attendant, 
Lady  Churchill,  dined  at  Nottingham  in  1688,  says :  *  All  his 
senses  were  collected  in  his  eyes,  which  during  the  whole 
entertainment  wanted  no  better  amusement  than  of  stealing 
now  and  then  the  delight  of  gazing  on  the  fair  object  so 
near  him.'*  He  goes  on  to  say  :  *  If  so  clear  an  emanation 
of  beauty,  such  a  commanding  grace  of  aspect,  struck  me 
into  a  regard  that  had  something  softer  than  the  most 
profound  respect  in  it,  I  cannot  see  why  I  may  not 
without  offence  remember  it.'  And  again  :  *  I  remember 
above  twenty  years  after,  when  the  same  lady  had  given 
the  world  four  of  the  loveliest  daughters  that  ever  were 
gazed  on,  their  still  lovely  mother  had  at  the  same  time 
her  votaries,  and  her  health  very  often  took  the  lead  in 
those  involuntary  triumphs  of  beauty.'  Over  those  with 
whom  she  talked  she  exercised  a  charm,  a  fascination,  that 
held  them  enthralled  as  much  by  her  graceful  wit  as  by 
her  seductive  beauty.  But  the  adorer  who  worshipped  at 
her  shrine,  was,  without  quite  knowing  how,  soon  made 
aware  of  the  imperious  temper  that  smouldered  within 
her,  always  ready,  if  stirred,  to  burst  forth  as  if  from  a 
hidden  volcano,  and  annihilate  the  offender.  Her  portraits, 
however,  do  not  convey  this  idea,  and  no  one  could  imagine 
from  them  that  so  stormy  a  spirit  lay  hidden  beneath  such 
a  lovely  exterior. 

Her  education  had  been  much  neglected,  but  like  many 
clever  people  brought  up  at  courts,  where  all  that  is 
wittiest  as  well  as  most  learned  is  to  be  found,  she  had 
acquired  more  practical  knowledge  than  was  possessed  by 

*  See  his  *  Apology.' 
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many  classical  and  philosophical  scholars.  In  conversation 
she  was  bright  and  quick,  although  on  paper  she  expressed 
herself  in  long,  involved,  and  often  ungrammatical  sentences, 
Her  handwriting  was  bad  and  indistinct,  and  when  an  old 
woman  she  referred  to  it,  as  *  my  ridiculous  hand.'*  She 
spelled  as  incorrectly  as  both  the  queens,  Anne  and  Mary, 
as  her  husband,  and  as  most  of  the  exalted  people  of  her 
time.  She  had  never  been  taught  arithmetic,  but  yet  she 
contrived  to  master  the  most  complicated  accounts  by  some 
curious  process  of  her  own.f 

To  draw  her  character  is  no  easy  task.  As  she  was  when 
a  girl,  so  she  remained  as  a  young  mother,  as  Queen 
Anne's  favourite,  as  wife  to  the  greatest  man  of  his  day, 
and  in  old  age  as  his  widow.  Neither  time  nor  increased 
knowledge  of  the  world  ever  changed  or  in  any  way 
softened  her.  She  was  essentially  an  unimaginative,  un- 
impressionable woman,  with  no  illusions  about  men  or 
about  events  either  human  or  Divine,  and  without  senti- 
ment of  any  kind,  except  perhaps  where  her  husband  was 
concerned.  His  love  for  her  was  deep,  pure,  unselfish 
and  passionate.  All  his  letters,  meant  for  no  eye  but  hers, 
breathe  the  same  loverlike  devotion.  They  make  the  reader 
feel,  that  from  first  to  last,  his  one  great  dread  was,  that 
she  might  cease  to  love  him.  She  did  love  him  sincerely, 
but  in  her  own  haughty  and  tigerlike  fashion.  There  was 
nothing  demonstrative  about  her  affection,  but  such  as  it 
was,  she  gave  him  her  whole  heart.  In  most  of  the  rela- 
tions of  life  both  were  egoistical  and  covetous,  yet  their 
marriage  was  absolutely  uninfluenced  by  mercenary  con- 
siderations. Their  mutual  attachment  was  stronger  even 
than  their  undoubted  worldliness. 

Both  were  commonly  charged  with  venality  by  numerous 
and  powerful  enemies.  We  are  told  that  within  the  palace 
itself  there  was  a  busy  market  for  Government  offices ;  that 
Queen  Anne's  own  relations  were  kept  at  a  distance,  whilst 

♦  *  Marchmont  Papers,'  vol.  li.,  p.  79. 

t  Lady  M.  Wortley  Montague,  vol.  i.,  p.  74. 
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patronage  was  monopolized  by  one  woman  to  whom  there 
was  no  access  but  by  the  golden  road,  etc.*  At  that  time 
no  person  with  places  at  his  disposal,  made  any  more 
scruple  of  selling  them  than  of  receiving  his  settled  salary 
or  the  rents  of  his  estate,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  common 
notoriety,  that  Secretaries  of  State  as  well  as  Cornets  of 
Dragoons,  bought  and  sold  their  commissions.  King 
Charles  himself  had  to  buy  from  Lord  Brandon  the 
command  of  the  King's  Troop  of  Life  Guards,  which  he 
wanted  for  his  son  Monmouth,  and  Prince  Rupert  paid 
Lord  Mordaunt  ii'3,500  for  his  Company  and  the  governor- 
ship of  Windsor  Castle.  But  there  is  absolutely  no  proof 
whatever  that  Marlborough  or  his  wife  ever  sold  any 
employment  or  favour  beyond  the  two  trifling  places  of 
which  she  herself  tells. f  On  this  subject  she  says:  *A 
little  before  I  succeeded  Lady  Clarendon  in  the  post  of 
first  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  Princess  of  Denmark, 
Her  Highness  wrote  to  me  that  she  intended  to  take 
two  new  pages  of  the  back-stairs,  but  that  she  would 
not  do  it  till  my  Lady  Clarendon  was  gone,  that  I  might 
have  the  advantage  of  selling  those  two  places.**  She 
gives  the  fullest  particulars  of  this  matter,  and  goes  on  to 
say :  *  I  solemnly  swear,  as  I  hope  for  happiness  here  and 
hereafter,  that  besides  the  case  of  the  pages  to  the  Princess 
which  I  have  told  you  of,  I  never  did  receive  the  value  of 
one  shilling  in  money,  jewels,  or  any  such  thing,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  disposing  of  any  employment, 
or  doing  any  favour  during  my  whole  life,  nor  from  any 
person  whatsoever,  upon  any  such  account,  and  that  if 
there  is  any  man  or  woman  upon  earth  that  can  give  the 
least  proof  to  the  contrary,  I  am  contented  for  the  future 
to  be  looked  upon  both  by  friends  and  enemies  as  one  of 
the  vilest  of  women,  worse  than  Abigail  herself,  when  I 
consider  her  as  instrumental  in  doing  the  greatest  mischief 

♦  Cuimmgham's  '  History  of  England,'  vol.  i.,  p.  268. 
t  •  The  Conduct,'  p.  306. 
X  Ibid.,  p.  306. 
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that  a  nation  can  suffer.*  She  adds :  *  Soon  after  the 
Queen  came  to  the  crown,  I  was  the  cause  of  having  the 
strictest  orders  made  against  taking  of  money  for  the 
disposing  of  places  that  were  ever  known  at  the  Court, 
which,  however  consistent  it  was  with  having  any  designs 
of  my  own  of  making  money  that  way,  I  leave  anyone  to 
judge.** 

We  are  bound  to  accept  this  solemn  statement  as  abso- 
lutely and  literally  true,  in  the  absence  of  evidence,  still 
less  of  proof,  of  any  sort  or  kind  to  the  contrary.  She 
published  the  'Conduct,'  from  which  much  of  this  is 
extracted,  in  1742,  when,  as  she  adds,  most  of  those  she 
had  appointed  to  places  were  still  alive.  Had  her  state- 
ment been  in  any  tittle  untruthful,  many  would  have  been 
only  too  glad  to  expose  her.  That  none  ever  did  so,  is 
strong  negative  evidence  in  support  of  her  solemn  state- 
ment, and  as  she  very  convincingly  says,  had  there  been 
any  truth  in  these  charges,  her  enemies,  when  they  came 
into  power,  would  most  certainly  have  found  someone,  by 
the  offer  of  substantial  rewards,  to  inform  against  her. 
But  *  they  never  pretended  to  name  or  to  appeal  to  any  one 
person  for  a  proof  of  what  they  laid  to  my  charge.* t 
Even  her  bitter  enemy,  Harley,  bears  witness  to  her  unim- 
peachable integrity  in  the  management  of  the  Queen's  money 
affairs,  and  when  dismissed  from  ofl&ce,  Anne  pronounced 
her  honesty  to  be  above  suspicion.  Nevertheless,  her  love  of 
money  is  undoubted,  a  taste  which  she  shared  with  her 
husband.  To  amass  wealth  was  a  pleasure  that  increased 
with  her  years ;  and  the  mode  in  which  she  distributed  it 
in  her  will,  is  well  worth  the  consideration  of  those  who 
wish  to  understand  her  curiously  complex  character.  She 
left  Lord  Chesterfield  a  large  sum  of  money  to  mark  her 
approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  he  opposed  the  Court. 

*  She  was  scarcely  cold,  however,*  writes  the  cynical  Horace 

♦  Vol.  xliv.,  p.  2,  of  Coxe's  MS.   in  the   British   Museum.     Also 

*  Conduct,*  pp.  311,  312. 

t  '  The  Conduct,'  p.  311. 
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Walpole,  *  before  he  returned  to  the  King's  service.'*  She 
also  left  William  Pitt  ^.10,000,  to  record  her  sense  *  of  his 
merit  in  the  noble  defence  he  made  for  the  support  of  the 
laws  of  England  and  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  his  country.* 

She  did  many  kind  acts  in  her  old  age,  and  helped 
friends  with  money  whom  she  knew  to  be  in  difficulties. 
Hugh  Earl  of  Marchmont,  one  of  her  executors,  had  been 
long  distinguished  with  whatever  affectionate  esteem  she 
was  then  capable  of  feeling,  and  when  his  father  died,  she 
wrote  pressing  him  to  accept  i*l,000,  being,  she  said,  the 
half  of  what  she  meant  to  leave  him  in  her  will.  To  make 
the  arrangement  more  acceptable  to  him,  she  hoped  that  he 
would,  if  he  preferred  it,  regard  the  money  as  a  loan.f  She 
helped  Lord  Stair  with  i,*5,000  to  extricate  him  from  debt, 
and  desired  in  her  will  that  he  should  not  be  asked  or 
pressed  for  it.t  She  paid  Dr.  Hook  ii5,000  for  being  her 
amanuensis  and  editor  in  the  publication  of  her  *Conduct.'§ 
She  gave  that  vainest  of  avaricious  men.  Pope,  4*1,000  as 
*a  favour,'  without  doubt  on  the  tacit  understanding,  if  not 
upon  some  more  formal  agreement,  that  he  was  to  suppress 
the  lines  in  which  he  had  scathed  her  as  *Atossa,'  and 
vilified  her  husband.  His  lines  on  Marlborough  are  bad  in 
every  respect.  They  are  slipshod,  unmanly,  unfeeling,  un- 
truthful, and  unworthy  of  a  great  English  poet.  By  his 
acceptance  of  this  money  Pope  proved  himself  possessed  of 
all  the  sordid  qualities  he  so  emphatically  condemned  in 
his  inimitable  *  Moral  Essays.'  In  fact,  he  sold,  for  money, 
immunity  from  the  blighting  bitterness  of  his  venomous 
pen.  His  subsequent  intention  to  publish  these  lines,  only 
frustrated  by  his  death,  furnishes  a  characteristic  instance 
of  that  perfidious  double-dealing  in  which  he  so  often  in- 
dulged.    Such  was  this  self-appointed  censor,  this  preacher 

♦  Horace  Walpole's  '  George  II.'  Her  will  was  dated  11th  August, 
1744. 

t  '  Marchmont  Papers,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  207. 

J  Ibtd.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  108. 

§  Hook  was  a  Quietist,  and  when  he  endeavoured  to  win  her  over  to 
Popery,  she  dismissed  him  smnmarily. 
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of  a  morality  he  did  not  practise — at  least,  when  money 
was  to  be  made  by  sinning  against  it*  The  fact  was,  he 
loved  money  no  lees  than  Marlborough.  Bolingbroke,  one 
of  the  Duke's  bitter  political  enemies,  tells  us  that  he  in- 
tended, as  executor  to  Pope,  to  burn  all  the  poet's  papers 
which  reflected  upon  Marlborough  or  his  wife.t  But 
Bolingbroke  was  a  magnanimous  gentleman,  and,  alas  !  we 
cannot  say  the  same  of  his  friend  the  poet. 

Sarah,  both  as  spinster  and  wife,  knew  what  poverty 
meant,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  for  the  first 
five  or  six  years  of  her  married  life  her  husband's  means 
were  small.  Their  Court  salaries  were  insignificant,  his 
army  pay  did  not  amount  to  much  until  he  was  given  a 
regiment  in  1685 ;  and  besides  these  sources  of  income, 
he  had  only  the  annuity  of  i*500  which  he  had  pur- 
chased from  Lord  Halifax.  Indeed,  he  was  far  from 
being  well  oflf  until  he  obtained  command  of  the  armies 
abroad  in  1703.  But  he  was  always  a  frugal  man.  His 
wife  wrote  of  him :  *  From  the  very  beginning  of  his  life 
he  never  spent  a  shilling  beyond  what  his  income  was.' 
*  He  never  squandered  money.**  In  her  will  she  left 
d610,000  to  two  literary  men  to  write  her  husband's  life, 
on  the  condition  that  they  introduced  no  line  of  poetry  into 
the  work.  Poetry  was  in  her  mind  inseparably  connected 
with  Pope,  whom  she  had  every  reason  to  detest,  whilst  in 
her  curiously  constituted  and  unlearned  mind,  she  no  doubt 
despised  his  calling  also.  She  wished,  moreover,  to  show 
that  no  imagination  was  needed  to  enhance  Marlborough's 
fame,  as  truth  and  justice,  unaided  by  fancy,  were  alone 

♦  See  *  Marchmont  Papers,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  334,  for  letter  from  Bolingbroke 
on  this  subject.  See  also  vol.  iii.,  pp.  85-93,  of  Courthope's  edition  of 
Pope. 

t  '  Marchmont  Papers,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  332.  Pope's  friends  refer  often  to 
his  habit  of  equivocation;  his  enemies  called  it  by  a  harsher  word. 
His  apologist  says  :  '  It  is  impossible  to  acquit  him  of  equivocation  and 
double-dealing  amounting  to  perfidy.' — See  Courthope's  Pope,  vol.  iii., 
p.  85. 

{  From  a  paper  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  in  Spencer  House. 
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necessary  for  the  narration  of  deeds  like  his.  In  her  later 
years,  she  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  guard  his  reputation, 
and  she  evinced  the  keenest  anxiety  that  he  should  be 
handed  down  to  posterity  as  the  greatest  man  of  his  age. 
She  prepared  his  voluminous  papers  with  this  object  in 
view,  and  said,  that  were  she  a  man,  she  could  desire 
nothing  better  than  to  write  his  history  herself.*  *  Could 
you  not,'  she  added,  *  write  from  his  correspondence  the 
most  interesting  story  in  the  world*?'  Her  husband  was 
bitterly  and  unjustly  slandered,  and  the  more  aggressive 
his  enemies  and  accusers  became,  the  louder  and  more 
vindictive  grew  his  wife's  language.  She  just  tolerated  his 
friends,  but  she  detested  with  diabolical  intensity  every 
living  creature  who  thwarted  him,  maligned  his  character, 
or  dared  to  belittle  his  achievements. 

The  following  curious  minute,  though  not  in  her  hand- 
writing, was  evidently  written  from  her  dictation.f  It  has  no 
heading  or  date,  but  is  docketed,  *  Some  instructions  to  the 
historian  for  beginning  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  history.' 
It  commences  thus :  *  I  have  determined  to  give  the 
materials  in  my  possession  to  the  gentlemen  that  are  to 
write  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  history.  They  are  Mr. 
Glover  and  Mr.  Mallet.'  She  adds,  they  *  are  to  finish  it 
as  soon  as  they  can,  with  the  approbation  of  my  executors 
and  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield.'  *  I  hope  the  history  will  be 
writ  as  soon  as  'tis  possible,  for  while  I  am  living  I  shall  be 
able  to  answer  any  questions  that  they  may  have  occasion 
to  ask,  for  I  would  have  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  the  real 
truth.'  She  then  remarks  upon  the  large  sums  England 
had  at  times  to  pay  for  wars  that  ended  in  failure,  whereas 
those  conducted  by  her  husband  were  crowned  with  success. 

When  Sir  Kobert  Walpole  was  poor  and  unknown,  she 
helped  him  with  money  and  obtained  employment  for  him. 
He  was  grateful  at  the  time,  and  thanked  her  in  the  most 
obsequious  terms.  Subsequently  she  learned  to  dislike 
and  despise  him  for  his  hard  drinking,  debauched  tastes, 
♦  Lady  M.  W.  Montague.  f  Spencer  House  Papers. 
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coarse  language,  and  ill-bred  manners.  His  government 
by  corruption  was  odious  to  her,  and  she  loved  to  contrast 
him,  his  ways  and  his  actions,  with  the  stern  patriotism 
of  her  son-in-law  Sunderland,  with  the  integrity  of  her 
devoted  friend  Godolphin,  and  with  the  polished  address 
and  the  pure  married  life  of  her  great  and  gifted  husband. 
Horace  Walpole  in  after-years  revenged  her  abuse  of  his 
father,  by  scattering  broadcast  every  species  of  malicious 
sarcasm  and  ill-natured  story  about  her.  Few  study 
Sarah's  own  version  of  her  life,  whilst  his  witty  letters 
are  universally  read;  and  as  long  as  he  could  make  a 
telling  hit,  or  clothe  his  animosity  in  a  racy  epigram,  he 
troubled  himself  little  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  details. 

Late  in  life,  when  writing  to  a  friend,  she  expresses  a  tr  n.  1718 
hope  that  her  strong  Whiggism  may  not  be  objected  to. 
She  could  never,  she  says,  change  her  principles  on  that 
score,  for   as   soon  as   she  could  understand  anything  at 
Court,   she    perceived    the    good   reasons  there   were   for 
holding  them.      'I    knew   that   King   Charles   and   King 
James  were  with  remarcable  titles  taking  money  of  the 
King  of  France  to  betray  their  own  honour  and  country, 
and    the    last  of    these   Kings    sent   a   man    into  prison 
for  saying  that  he  was  a  Koman  Catholic,  who  I  saw  goe 
twice  a  day  to  mass.     And  at  the  same  time  I  saw  that 
neither  of  these  Kings  could  indure  a  Whigg,  and  were 
very  fond  of  the  Torys,  which  made  me  think  with  reason 
that  the  first  were  very  rascalle  (?)  men ;  but  I  have  learnt 
that  there  is  no  great  difference  in  partys,  and  I  now  have 
very  great  abhorence  for  both.  .  .  .   But  as  to  what  is  called 
the  Whigg  notion,  that  I  will  never  part  with ;  that  Parlia- 
ment should  punish  ill  ministers,  and  by  that  means  oblidge 
weak  or  bad  princes  to  keep  their  coronation  oaths,  and  for 
their  rewards  I  think  they  should  bestow   them  as  they 
please,  without  being  imposed  upon  by  the  tenders  of  either 
party.'  ♦ 

Her  feelings  of  like  and  dislike  were  always  in  the  super- 

♦  Historical  MSS.,  Appendix,  Ninth  Report,  p.  474. 
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lative,  and  she  showed  no  indulgence  towards  the  faults  of 
those  she  hated.  Her  temper  prevented  her  from  calmly 
discussing  any  subject,  for  she  could  not  brook  contradic- 
tion. Like  Swift,  she  rated  those  who  did  not  agree  with 
her  as  enemies,  for,  without  knowing  it,  she  divided  the 
world  into  two  camps  of  friends  and  foes.  In  dealing  with 
those  around  her,  she  could  not  counterfeit  indifference,  nor 
would  she  even  suffer  it  from  others.  She  was  too  open  and 
downright,  and  too  violent  a  hater,  to  have  any  duplicity 
in  her  manner.  She  was  free  in  conversation,  and  cared 
little  for  what  others  thought  of  her  or  her  opinions, 
firmly  believing  that  she  herself  was  always  in  the  right. 

She  may  be  said  to  have  lived  at  Court  from  the  age  of 
twelve.  She  was  educated  in  a  society  where  almost  all 
were  debased  and  corrupt,  and  it  was  wittily  said,  that  if 
men  had  gone  into  mourning  for  the  immorality  of  their 
wives,  sisters,  and  daughters,  half  the  Court  would  have  been 
continually  in  black.  Yet  her  virtue  was  above  suspicion, 
not  because  of  any  religious  principle,  or  deep  sense  of 
right  or  wrong,  but  because  she  was  too  proud  to  sin 
against  the  laws  of  morality,  and  because  she  loved  her 
husband  with  a  fierce  and  exclusive  earnestness  all  her 
own.*  In  the  history  of  her  long  life,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
many  commendable  acts  which  were  due  to  consideration 
for  others,  or  to  any  purely  virtuous  impulse.  Her  love  for 
and  marriage  with  a  poor,  and  comparatively  obscure  officer, 
was  the  one  unworldly  step  in  her  life.  She  never  seems 
to  have  been  influenced  by  virtue  for  its  own  sake,  or  by 
any  lofty  conception  either  of  honour  or  of  right.     Capable 

♦  Evelyn,  lamenting  over  the  depravity  of  the  Restoration  epoch,  is 
able  to  point  to  one  really  good  and  religious  woman  about  Court,  his 
friend  Miss  Blagge,  then  Maid  of  Honour  to  the  Queen.  She  afterwards 
married  Godolphin,  who  subsequently  became  the  well-known  peer  and 
Minister  of  Anne's  reign.  Miss  Howard,  also  a  Maid  of  Honour,  who 
became  Lady  Silvius,  was  equally  celebrated  for  her  virtue  and  piety. 
The  two  sisters,  Lady  Ranelagh  and  Marj',  Countess  of  Warwick,  were 
also  remarkable  then  as  good  and  virtuous  women  in  that  depraved 
age.— Overton's  ♦  Life  of  the  EngUsh  Church.* 


of  kindness,  and  even  of  generosity  to  those  who  for  the 
time  were  her  favourites,  she  was  yet  in  all  her  instincts  an 
essentially  worldly  and  unlovable  woman.  To  the  pursuit 
of  personal  advantages,  she  brought  a  quick,  active  in- 
telligence, and  an  amount  of  solid,  stern  resolve,  seldom 
found  in  her  sex.  Hers  was  no  meek  heart,  and  she  had 
little  reverence  for  God  or  man.  At  Court  she  had  seen 
much  of  the  self-seeking  Bishops  and  Deans  of  her  day, 
and  had  learnt  to  view  with  contempt  Churchmen  like 
Swift,  whose  one  aim  was  preferment.  No  belief  in  re- 
vealed religion,  or  dread  of  future  punishment,  restrained 
her  will  or  influenced  her  conduct ;  she  seldom  mentioned 
religion  except  to  scoff  at  it,  and  it  was  only  from  a  con- 
tempt for  Romanism,  and  from  an  intense  hatred  to  priest- 
craft, that  she  spoke  and  wrote  of  herself  as  a  Protestant. 
True,  but  not  tender,  she  lived  for  forty-four  years  with  her 
husband  as  happily  as  her  domineering  nature  would  have 
allowed  her  to  live  with  anyone.  But  she  never  shared  his 
strong  faith,  nor  allowed  him  to  exercise  any  influence 
over  her  mind  in  spiritual  matters.  She  seems  to  have 
died  as  she  had  lived,  ridiculing  all  belief  in  God  and  im- 
mortality. She  was  a  sceptic  in  religion,  but  hers  was  the 
scepticism  of  indifference ;  and  if  she  did  not  believe  in  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  she  at  least  created  none  of  the  sham  gods 
of  modern  philosophy.  When  eighty-two  years  of  age,  she 
wrote :  *  Though  the  philosophers  prove  nothing,  to  my 
understanding,  certain,  yet  I  have  a  great  mind  to  believe 
that  kings  and  first  ministers  souls  when  they  die  go  into 
chimney-sweepers.  And  their  punishment  is  that  they 
remember  they  were  great  monarchs,  were  complimented 
by  Parliament  upon  their  great  abilities,  and  thanked  for 
the  great  honour  they  did  nations  in  accepting  the  Crown,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  endeavoured  to  starve  them,  and 
were  not  capable  of  doing  them  the  least  service,  though  they 
gave  them  all  the  money  in  the  nation.'*     In  a  letter  to 

♦  *  Marchmont  Papers,'  vol.  ii.   This  letter  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of 
Sarah's  involved  style  of  writing. 
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the  Princess  of  Orange  written  in  March,  1688,  Anne 
endeavours  to  defend  her  lady-in-waiting  from  the  charge 
of  irreligion.  This  letter  is  interesting  also  as  Anne's 
estimate  at  that  date  of  Lady  Churchill's  character :  *  Sorry 
people  have  taken  such  pains  to  give  so  ill  a  character 
of  Churchill.  I  believe  there  is  nobody  in  the  world  has 
better  notions  of  religion  than  she  has.  It  is  true  she 
is  not  so  strict  as  some  are,  nor  does  she  keep  such  a 
bustle  with  religion ;  which  I  confess  I  think  is  never  the 
worse,  for  one  sees  so  many  saints  mere  devils,  that  if  one 
be  a  good  Christian,  the  less  show  one  makes  the  better,  in 
my  opinion.  Then,  as  for  moral  principles,  'tis  impossible 
to  have  better  ;  and  without  that,  all  that  lifting  up  of  the 
hands  and  eyes,  and  often  going  to  church,  will  prove  but 
a  very  lame  devotion.  One  thing  more  I  must  say  of  her, 
which  is,  that  she  has  a  true  sense  of  the  doctrine  of  our 
Church,  and  abhors  all  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
Kome ;  so,  as  to  this  particular,  I  assure  you  she  will  never 
change.' 

As  years  went  by,  and  the  husband  of  her  choice  grew 
famous — the  central  figure  in  Europe — Sarah's  pride  in 
his  renown  equalled  in  intensity  the  love  she  had  always 
felt  for  him.  The  depth  of  that  pride  is  exemplified  in 
the  answer  she  gave  when,  as  a  widow  and  still  handsome, 
the  *  proud  Duke  of  Somerset'  asked  her  to  marry  him. 
*  Were  I  only  thirty,'  said  she,  *  I  would  not  permit  even 
the  Emperor  of  the  world  to  succeed  in  that  heart  which 
has  been  devoted  to  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough.' 

That  at  one  time  in  her  life  at  least  she  felt  like  other 
women,  is  evident  from  the  tender  satisfaction  with  which 
as  an  old  woman  she  loved  to  dwell  upon  the  remembrance 
of  those  young  days  before  the  pure,  though  even  then, 
haughty  love  of  the  girl  had  been  buried  in  the  worldly 
aims  of  the  callous  society-woman.  She  destroyed  most 
of  her  own  letters  to  her  husband,  preserving  only  those 
from  him,  but  in  a  bundle  of  his  papers  I  found  the 
following  scrap  in  her  handwriting :  *  Wherever  you  are. 


whilst  I  have  life  my  soul  shall  follow  you,  my  ever  dear 
Lord  Marlborough ;  and  wherever  I  am,  I  shall  only  kill 
the  time  [until]  night  that  I  may  sleep,  and  hope  the  next 
day  to  hear  from  you.'*  This  bears  neither  date  nor 
address,  but  it  was,  I  think,  written  in  1692,  when  he  had 
been  committed  by  William  to  the  Tower. 

In  the  care  with  which,  all  through  her  stormy  life,  she 
preserved  the  early  letters  of  her  lover,  we  find  an  evidence 
that  even  in  her  cold  capricious  breast  there  ever  burned 
some  spark  of  that  romantic  sentiment,  of  those  true  and 
tender  feelings  which  make  the  whole  world  kin.  A  bundle 
of  papers  at  Blenheim  Palace  is  endorsed  in  her  hand- 
writing: 'Copies  of  my  letters  to  Mr.  Churchill  before  I 
was  married  and  not  more  than  fifteen  years  old.  There 
is  in  this  packet  several  letters  of  his,  all  read  over  in 
1743.' f  It  is  further  endorsed  thus  by  her  :  'Letters  from 
Mr.  Churchill  before  and  after  I  was  married,  which  I 
desire  Grace  Ridley  may  have  to  burn  without  reading 
\  them. — Read  over  in  1736,  and  again  in  1743.'  The 
bundle  is  again  endorsed  in  the  same  handwriting:  'Read 
over  in  1743,  hoping  to  burn  them,  but  I  could  not  do  it.' 
These  last  six  words  go  far  towards  redeeming  her  memory 
from  the  sweeping  condemnations  of  those  who  describe 
her  as  absolutely  without  any  soft,  womanly  corner  in  her 
heart  whatever. 

She  was  a  woman  for  whom  book  education  would  have 
done  much.  It  would  doubtless  have  somewhat  curbed  her 
impetuous  temper,  and  taught  her  reason.  But  that  she 
could  control  herself  when  she  fully  realized  that  it  was  in 
her  own  interest  to  do  so,  is  fully  proved  by  the  power  and 
influence  she  obtained  over  the  Princess  of  Denmark.  It 
was  only  when  she  foolishly  imagined  she  was  strong 
enough  to  stand  alone  without  the  Queen's  support,  and 
when,  in  consequence,  she  ceased  to  exercise  that  watchful 
control  over  her  mad   temper  which   she  had  previously 

♦  Blenheim  Palace  Papers. 

t  This  was  the  year  before  she  died. 
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maintained,  that  she  lost  her  dommion  over  Anne.  But 
though  able  to  curb  her  temper  when  she  would  condescend 
to  try,  she  was  no  match  for  such  astute  plotters  as 
Abigail  Hill  and  Harley.  Strange  to  say,  she  never  seems 
to  have  understood  how  hurtful  to  Marlborough's  best 
mterests  were  these  defects  m  her,  and  she  never  sought 
to  correct  them  from  other  motives,  because  she  mistook 
her  angry  outspokenness  for  honesty  of  purpose.  She 
could  brook  no  delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  wish ;  whilst  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  worked  with  extreme  calmness  and 
method  towards  the  attainment  of  any  object  he  had  in 
view,  believing,  as  he  said,  that  *  patience  will  overcome 
all  things.'*  The  scurrilous  pamphlets  which  his  political 
opponents  put  forth  enraged  her,  but,  as  a  rule,  affected 
him  so  little,  that,  referring  to  one  of  them,  he  writes : 
*  The  best  way  of  putting  an  end  to  that  villainy  is  not  to 
appear  concerned.  The  best  of  men  and  women  in  all  ages 
have  been  abused.  If  we  can  be  so  happy  as  to  believe 
ourselves,  so  as  to  have  no  reason  to  reproach  ourselves, 
we  may  then  despise  what  rage  and  faction  do.'t 

What  a  contrast  was  there  between  her  temper  and  his  ! 
Few  great  men  in  history  possessed  his  cool  imperturbability 
and  calculated  self-command.  No  amount  of  provocation 
could  ruffle  that  calm  exterior,  or,  when  he  had  become  a 
great  man,  betray  that  cautious  tongue  into  any  rash  or 
unguarded  expression.  His  wife  remarks  upon  it,  as  an 
extraordinary  and  unprecedented  occurrence,  that  when  he 
received  the  unworthy  and  ungrateful  letter  in  which  Queen 
Anne  dismissed  him  from  her  service,  he  flung  it  *  in  a 
passion '  into  the  fire. 

The  stories  of  the  Duchess's  violence  are  numerous. 
Here  is  one :  During  an  altercation  with  the  Duke,  which 
took  place  one  day  whilst  she  was  at  her  toilet,  she  burst 
into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  passion.  Beside  herself  with 
rage,  she  cared  not  what  she  said  or  did ;  and  the  more 

*  A  letter  from  Marlborough  to  Godolphin. 

t  This  letter  refers  to  *  The  Memorial  of  the  Church  of  England.* 


provoked  by  his  imperturbable  calmness,  she  was  deter- 
mined to  make  him  feel  where  she  knew  he  could  be 
most  easily  wounded.  Now  among  her  many  charms,  her 
lovely  hair  was  an  especial  object  of  his  admiration.  The 
woman  is  rare  indeed,  in  whom  rage  could  so  overcome 
vanity  as  to  cause  her  to  injure  permanently  her  own  good 
looks  in  order  to  spite  a  husband  she  lavei.  But  Marl- 
borough's wife  was  such  a  one,  and  wh^n  he  left  the  room, 
she  cut  off  some  of  her  long  and  bea\itiful  tresses,  and 
placed  them  where  he  must  see  them.  They  disappeared, 
and  she  never  knew  what  had  become  of  them  until  after 
his  death,  when  she  found  them  in  a  cabinet  where  he 
kept  his  most  cherished  treasures  under  lock  and  key.  As 
an  old  woman,  she  loved  to  repeat  this  anecdote  against 
herself,  and  always  cried  when  relating  it.* 

Adversity  exercised  no  chastening  or  softening  influence 
upon  her  temper,  which  became  worse  the  older  she  grew. 
During  one  of  those  outbursts  of  passion  in  which  she  was 
wont  to  revile  the  Queen,  the  Duke  told  a  person  who  was 
present,  not  *  to  mind  what  she  said,  for  she  was  used  to 
talk  at  that  rate  when  she  was  in  a  passion,  which  was  a 
thing  she  was  very  apt  to  fall  into,  and  there  was  no  help 
for  it.'  Upon  another  occasion,  when  referring  to  his 
wife's  temper  and  strange  behaviour  to  the  Queen,  he  said : 
*  There  was  no  help  for  that,  and  a  man  must  bear  with 
a  good  deal  to  be  quiet  at  home.'f 

The  Duke,  however,  when  present,  exercised  some  con- 
trol over  her,  and  it  was  not  until  he  died  that  the  violence 
of  her  temper,  as  it  is  described  by  her  contemporaries  in 
the  reign  of  George  II.,  assumed  the  character  of  madness. 
One  who  knew  her  well  describes  her  as  deficient  in  wisdom 
and  greatness  of  mind.J  In  her  extreme  old  age,  the  man 
whose  goodwill  she  thought  to  have  secured  by  the  round 
sum  she  had  paid  him,  said  with  more  correctness  than 
generosity,  that  she  found  *  all  her  life  one  warfare  upon 

♦  Lady  M.  Wortley  Montague's  letters ;  Horace  Walpole. 
t  Burnet,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  30,  31.  J  Speaker  Onslow. 
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her   illustrious    husband,    seized    only  to    in  ensify   her 
ferocity,  and  the  higher  the  position  hejvon    or  her  the 
more  unbridled  became  the  license  of  her   bitter  tongue. 
Prosperity  and  riches  served  but  to  accentuate  l^e^^ailmg^^ 
The  spoiled  beauty  of  a  Court,  the  petted  favourite  of  her 
Sovereign,  the  wife  of  the  foremost  man  of  his  day,  she 
yet  enjoyed  no  real  happiness,  and  knew  neither  peace, 
nor  repose.     Feared  and  detested,  she  spent  her  life  m 
quarrels,  and  Godolphin  tells  us,  he  rejoiced  when  she  was 
long  absent  from  Court,  as  he  was  thus  spared  tbe  alterca- 
tions  which  entered  largely  into  her  every-day  hfe.f    When 
at  last  she  died  at  a  great  age,  hated  and  hatmg,  with  no 
faith  in  God  or  man,  she  was  tormented  by  the  maddening 
reflection  that  the  calumnies  which  had  been  maliciously 
heaped  upon  her  and  upon  her  husband,  would  be  handed 
down  as  truths  to  future  generations. 

Prior  to  Queen  Anne's  accession  she  occupied  the  m- 
significant  position  of  Bedchamber- Woman,  but  in  one  short 
day  from  being  a  person  who  until  recently  had  been  for- 
bidden the  Court,  she  became  its  ruler,  endowed  with  more 
power  than  any  other  subject  in  the  kingdom.  And  how 
did  she  bear  this  access  of  good  fortune?  To  her  credit  be 
it  remembered,  that  she  loved  England  and  liberty,  and  if 
she  used  her  opportunities  to  advance  the  interests  of  her 
family,  no  instances  are  recorded  of  unworthy  men  bemg 
preferred  to  office  through  her  influence.  Yet,  at  one 
time  her  authority  was  such,  that  she  could  make  and 
unmake  ministers,  and  all  men  bowed  before  her. 

Sarah  always  spoke  out  what  was  in  her  mind  at  the 
moment,  with  a  quick  impetuosity  more  creditable  to  her 
honesty  than  to  her  worldly  wisdom.  As  she  said  her- 
self :  *  You  know  my  way  is  to  tumble  out  the  truth  just 
as  it  comes  in  my  head.'!  But  the  result  of  this  habit 
was  disastrous  to  her,  for  it  eventually  so  wrecked  her 

*  Pope.  t  Cunningham,  p.  77. 
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power  and  influence  with  the  Queen,  that  she  lived  to  see 
her  husband  degraded  and  held  up  to  scorn  by  hired 
libellers;  and  after  his  demise  to  realize,  that  even  her 
own  children  loathed  her  and  desired  her  death.  Well 
might  she  write  in  her  old  age,  that  men  who  wished  to 
know  the  value  of  Court  favour  and  the  vanity  of  human 
ambitions,  should  read  her  history.  ( 

A  careful  study  of  her  life  shows  plainly,  that  whilst 
many  of  her  actions  display  a  strong  taint  of  the  insanity 
she  had  inherited  from  her  lunatic  great-grandfather,  her 
ability,  on  the  whole,  has  been  much  overrated.  For 
although  the  book  in  which  she  professed  to  describe  her 
'  Conduct  *  at  Court  is  cleverly  put  together,  and  there  is  a 
taking  and  defiant  swing  about  its  pages  which  is  peculiarly 
her  own,  most  of  her  utterances  display  more  temper  than 
wisdom. 

Chance  made  her  the  early  playmate  of  a  weak-minded 
Princess,  and  the  poor,  unknown  Colonel  whom  she 
married  for  love  afterwards  became  the  foremost  man  in 
Europe.  Had  she  never  known  the  Princess  Anne,  and 
had  she  accepted  one  of  the  rich  courtiers  who  wished  to 
marry  her,  Sarah  Jennings  would  now  be  as  little  known 
to  history  as  the  other  maids  of  honour,  whose  mad  freaks 
scandalized  the  moral  and  dignified  Evelyn,  and  at  the 
same  time,  supplied  Pepys  with  so  much  material  for  his 
incomparable  *  Diary.* 

It  would  be  impossible  to  deal  fully  with  Marlborough's 
history,  if  that  of  his  wife  were  omitted.  Her  intimacy  with 
Queen  Anne,  and  the  commanding  influence  it  gave  her 
after  the  death  of  King  William,  materially  affected  the 
gi-eatest  events  of  his  life.  The  part  she  played,  not  only 
in  his  private  life,  but  in  his  public  career,  cannot  there- 
fore be  ignored. 

Her  temper  and  her  doings  often  tried  him  sorely, 
but  his  devotion  to  her  never  wavered.  All  his  letters 
to  her  breathe  the  passionate  affection  and  admiration 
of  the  lover.     In  one   he  says:    *I  do  assure  you,  upon 
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my  soul,  that  1  had  much  rather  the  whole  world 
should  go  wron<,'  than  that  you  should  be  uneasy.*  He 
then  refers  to  her  *dear  letters/  and  adds,  that  she 
is  '  dearer  to  hun  ten  thousand  times  than  ever  she  was 
before.'*  Upon  one  occasion  she  went  to  Margate  to  see 
him  off  for  Holland,  and  at  the  end  of  his  voyage  he 
wrote :  '  It  is  impossible  to  express  with  what  a  heavy 
heart  I  parted  with  you  when  I  was  at  the  waterside.  I 
could  have  given  my  life  to  have  come  back,  though  I 
knew  my  own  weakness  so  much  that  I  durst  not,  for  I 
should  have  exposed  myself  to  the  company.  I  did  for 
a  great  while  with  a  perspective  glass  look  upon  the  cliffs, 
in  hopes  I  might  have  had  one  sight  of  you.'t  When  thia 
letter  was  written,  he  had  been  married  nearly  a  quarter 

of  a  century. 

No  two  women  could  be  more  dissimilar  in  character  and 
disposition,  than  Queen  Anne  and  her  imperious  favourite. 
The  Queen  was  a  great  stickler  about  all  matters  of  etiquette, 
and  had  a  Royal  soUcitude  for  trifles.     The  length  of  a  tie 
or  the  cut  of  a  wig  was  with  her  a  question  of  importance 
which  demanded  serious  discussion.     Sarah  cared  nothing 
for  these  things.    All  she  cared  for  was  power,  and  she 
had  it  as   long   as  she  continued   to   be   first  favourite. 
Through  her  influence  Marlborough  virtually  ruled  Eng- 
land.   But  her  influence  did  not  last.    She  never  accurately 
gauged  Anne's  disposition.    Her  peculiar  temperament  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  her  to  stoop  to  the  flattery  which  is 
so  dear  to  personages  of  Queen  Anne's  mental  calibre;  and, 
above  all,  she  lacked  the  unflagging  patience,  self-abnega- 
tion, and  self-restraint,  which  are  indispensable  qualifica- 
tions in  a  Royal  favourite.     She  fell  from  her  high  position 
through  her  own  unfitness  to  retain  it,  and  her  husband 
fell  with  her.     Not  all  the  fame  he  had  achieved,  nor  all 
the  services  he  had  rendered  England,  could  secure  him 
even  command  of  the  army  when  the  Queen's  favour  had 

*!'  Correspondence  of  Sarah,  vol.  i.,  p.  2. 
f  Cox,  vol.  i.,  p.  158. 
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been  transferred  from  his  wife  to  the  cunning  and  soft- 
tongued  Abigail.  In  that  age  of  Court  intrigue,  to  stand 
well  with  the  Sovereign  was  essential  to  success  in  public 
life.  William  certainly  selected  Marlborough  for  the  com- 
mand in  Holland,  although  he  did  not  lika^him ;  but  he 
did  so  because  he  felt  that  he  could  not  undertake  it  himself. 
Highly  as  he  valued  Marlborough  as  a  soldier,  it  is  probable 
that  appreciation  of  his  military  capacity  influenced  William 
in  this  selection  less  than  the  conviction  that  Marlborough 
alone,  through  his  influence  with  Anne,  could  effectually 
push  the  war  which  William  had  so  much  at  heart.  In 
other  words,  it  was  Sarah's  influence  over  Anne  which 
secured  Marlborough  this  command,  and  it  was  conse- 
quently to  his  wife  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  first  great 
opportunity. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
JOHN  Churchill's  courtship  and  marriage. 

Churchill's  first  meeting  with  Sarah  —  Tlieir  love  affair  encouraged 
by  Mary  of  Modena— Their  love -letters— Their  respective  families 
object  to  the  match— Engagement  broken  off  for  a  time— His 
father  urges  him  to  marry  Catherine  Sedley— Sarah  and  he  marry, 
but  there  is  no  record  of  their  marriage— Names  of  their  children. 

John  Churchill  and  Sarah  Jennings  met  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Duchess  of  York's  drawing-room  in  St.  James's 
Palace,  and  danced  together  upon  that  occasion— she  being 
then  in  her  sixteenth  year,  and  he  twenty-five.  We  learn 
her  age  from  the  following  endorsement  in  her  own  hand- 
writing on  the  back  of  one  of  his  love-letters.  *I  was 
fifteen  when  this  was  written.'  It  has  been  generally 
admitted  that  it  was  a  case  of  *  love  at  first  sight '  on  both 

sides. 

He  was  without  doubt  the  most  hkely  man  then  at  Court 
to  captivate  any  woman,  and  especially  to  throw  a  spell 
over  the  heart  of  a  very  young  girl.  He  possessed  every 
quality,  but  riches,  most  calculated  to  endear  him  to  the 
opposite  sex.  Besides,  she  was  flattered  by  her  conquest 
of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland's  handsome  and  fascinating 
lover. 

Sarah's  love  for  him  must  have  been  intense,  for  in  no 
other  way  can  we  account  for  this  wayward  Court  beauty 
accepting  the  hand  of  a  poor  officer,  a  mere  needy  soldier 
of  fortune.  But  she  was  very  young,  and  her  imagination 
as  well  as  her  heart  was  really  touched. 

The  Duchess   of  York  countenanced,    if   she    did   not 
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actually  encourage,  the  love  affair,  though  the  two  famiUes 
concerned  were  bitterly  opposed  to  so  imprudent  a 
marriage.  The  Jennings'  property  in  Herts  was  settled 
upon  Sarah's  brother,  and  her  parents  could  afford  her  no 
allowance  or  portion  of  any  sort.  They  nattiraiiy  expected 
their  beautiful  daughter  to  make  a  great  Vmatch,  and  she 
had  already  had  many  suitors — amongst  others,  the  Earl 
of  Lindsey,  afterwards  Duke  of  Ancaster,  who  is  referred 
to  as  *  Your  Grace's  lover  *  in  a  letter  written  to  her  long 
after.*  Sir  Winston  Churchill's  lands  were  small  and 
much  encumbered.  He  was  in  needy  circumstances  him- 
self, and  barely  able  to  support  his  wife,  still  less  to  provide 
for  his  son. 

There  was  certainly  nothing  prudish  in  the  Court  manners 
of  the  day ;  and  lovers  were  allowed  great  freedom  and  ^vere 
permitted  to  meet  when  and  where  they  liked,  without  the  re- 
straint of  a  duenna  or  third  party  of  any  kind.  In  their  daily 
intercourse,  men  and  women  used  words  and  expressions 
which  would  now  sound  not  only  coarse,  but  indelicate.  It  was 
no  unusual  thing  for  a  maid  of  honour  to  receive  a  lover 
in  her  bedroom ;  and  we  are  told  that  during  this  courtship 
Colonel  Churchill  took  especial  pleasure  in  tying  and 
untying  the  garters  of  Mistress  Jennings.f  The  following 
letter  from  the  French  Ambassador  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  English  Court  society  of  that  period.  Writing 
from  London  to  the  Minister  Louvois,  in  September,  1676,  V-A.  1676 
Courtin  refers  to  a  little  party  he  was  about  to  give  to 
four  ladies  of  the  Court,  one  of  whom  was  Sarah  Jennings. 
He  says  the  ladies'  lovers  were  also  to  be  invited,  in  order 
to  have  plenty  of  dancing,  whilst  he  played  at  ombre,  and  he 
thus  describes  the  fashions  of  the  day:  'There  is  nothing 
so  dainty  as  the  English  woman's  chaussure ;  their  shoes 
fit  them  with  great  nicety ;  their  skirts  are  short,  and 
then-  silk  stockings  very  clean   and  tidy.     English  ladies 
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*  Letter    of    May,   1710,  from  Mrs.   Mayn waring.     See 
Correspondence  of  Duchess  of  Marlborough,'  vol.  i.,  p.  314. 
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do  not  mind  showing  a  great  deal  of  their  legs,  which  are 
perfect  pictures.  Green  stockings  are  most  m  vogue,  with 
black  velvet  garters,  fastened  above  the  knee  by  diamond 
buckles.  ^Tiere  there  is  no  silk  stocking,  the  skin  is  very 
white  and  satiny.'* 

Amongst  the  papers  at  Blenheim  Palace  is  a  bundle  of 
Churchill's  love-letters.  Unfortunately  only  a  few  of 
Sarah's  answers  have  been  preserved;  they  are  in  a 
package  endorsed  by  her,  *  Some  copies  of  my  letters 
to  Mr.  Churchill.'  Those  given  in  this  chapter  are 
selected  as  most  likely  to  interest  the  reader.  As  far  as 
possible,  they  are  given  in  their  proper  chronological  order. 
They  are  all  undated  and  unsigned,  and  begin  abruptly 
without  any  conventional  *  Dear '  or  *  Dearest  heart,*  etc. 
There  is  frequent  allusion  in  them  to  the  violent  head- 
aches from  which,  like  Csesar,  Marlborough  suffered  all 
through  life.  He  sometimes  refers  to  them  as  so  bad  that 
he  was  entirely  prostrated  and  felt  as  if  he  were  about  to 
die.  He  frequently  begs  her  to  make  appointments  for 
meetings,  and  often  asks  that  she  will  see  him  in  her 
'chamber.'  In  one  of  his  earliest  letters  he  writes :  *  At 
night  I  shall  have  the  happiness,  I  hope,  to  see  you  in 
the  drawing-room.  I  cannot  remember  what  it  is  that  I 
said  to  you  that  you  took  so  ill ;  but  one  thing  I  do  assure 
you,  that  I  will  never  say  or  do  aught  willing  that  I  think 
you  may  take  ill.  Ah,  my  soul,  did  you  love  me  so  well 
as  I,  you  could  never  have  refused  my  letter  so  barbarously 
as  you  did ;  for,  if  reason  had  bade  you  do  it,  love  would 
never  have  permitted  it.  But  I  will  complain  no  more  of 
it,  but  hope  time  and  the  truth  of  my  love  will  make  you 
love  better.* 

From  Colonel  Churchill  to  Mistress  Jennings, 

'  If  your  happiness  can  depend  upon  the  esteem  and  love 
I  have  for  you,  you  ought  to  be  the  happiest  thing  breathing, 
for  I  have  never  anybody  loved  to  that  heat  I  do  you.     I 

*  Archives  of  French  Foreign  Office. 
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love  you  so  well  that  your  happiness  I  prefer  much  above 
my  own  ;  and  if  you  think  meeting  me  is  what  you  ought 
not  to  do,  or  that  it  will  disquiet  you,  I  do  promise  you 
I  will  never  press  you  more  to  do  it.  As  I  prefer  your 
happiness  above  my  own,  so  I  hope  youj^illsbmetimes 
think  how  well  I  love  you  ;  and  what  you  \an  do  without 
doing  yourself  an  injury,  I  hope  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
do  it — I  mean  in  letting  me  see  that  you  wish  me  better 
than  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  in  return  I  swear  to  you 
that  I  never  will  love  anything  but  your  dear  self,  which 
has  made  so  sure  a  conquest  of  me  that,  had  I  the  will,  I 
had  not  the  power  ever  to  break  my  chains.  Pray  let  me 
hear  from  you,  and  know  if  I  shall  be  so  happy  as  to  see 
you  to-night.* 

From  Colonel  Churchill  to  Mistress  Jennings. 

*  I  was  last  night  at  the  ball,  in  hopes  to  have  seen  what 
I  love  above  my  own  soul ;  but  I  was  not  so  happy,  for 
I  could  see  you  nowhere,  so  that  I  did  not  stay  above  an 
hour.  I  would  have  writ  sooner,  but  that  I  was  afraid  you 
went  to  bed  so  late  that  it  would  disturb  you.  Pray  see 
which  of  these  two  puppies  you  like  best,  and  that  keep,  for 
the  bitch  cannot  let  them  suck  any  longer.  They  are  above 
three  weeks  old,  so  that  if  you  give  it  warm  milk  it  will  not 
die.  Pray  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  at  what  time  you  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  come  to  you  to-night.  Pray,  if  you 
have  nothing  to  do,  let  it  be  the  latest,  for  I  never  am  truly 
happy  but  when  I  am  with  you.' 

Fro7n  Colonel  Churchill  to  Mistress  Jennings, 

*  1  have  been  so  extreme  ill  with  the  headache  all  this 
morning  that  I  have  not  had  courage  to  write  to  know  how 
you  do ;  but  your  being  well  is  what  I  prefer  much  above 
my  own  health.  Therefore  pray  send  me  word,  for  if  you 
are  not  in  pain  I  cannot  then  be  much  troubled,  for  were  it 
not  for  the  joy  I  take  in  the  thought  that  you  love  me, 
I  should  not  care  how  soon  I  died ;  for  by  all  that  is  good  I 
love  you  so  well  that  I  wish  from  my  soul  that  that  minute 
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that  you  leave  loving  me,  that  I  may  die,  for  life  after  that 
would  be  to  me  but  one  perpetual  torment.  If  the  Duchess 
sees  company,  I  hope  you  will  be  there ;  but  if  she  does  not, 
I  beg  you  will  then  let  me  see  you  in  your  chamber,  if  it  be 
but  for  one  hour.  If  you  are  not  in  the  drawmg-room,  you 
must  then  send  me  word  at  what  hour  I  shall  come.' 
From  Mistress  Jennings  to  Colonel  Churchill 

*  If  your  intentions  are  honourable,  and  what  I  have 
reason  to  expect,  you  need  not  fear  my  sister's  coming  can 
make  any  change  in  me,  or  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
anybody  to  alter  me  but  yourself,  and  I  am  at  this  time 
satisfied  that  you  will  never  do  anything  out  of  reason, 
which  you  must  do  if  you  ever  are  untrue  to  me.' 

From  Colonel  Churchill  to  Mistress  Jennings. 

•  You  complain  of  my  unkindness,  but  would  not  be  kind 
yourself  in  answering  my  letter,  although  I  begged  you  to 
do  it.  The  Duchess  goes  to  a  new  play  to-day,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth's,  there  to  dance.  I 
desire  that  you  will  not  go  thither,  but  make  an  excuse,  and 
give  me  leave  to  come  to  you.  Pray  let  me  know  what  you 
do  mtend,  and  if  you  go  to  the  play,  for  if  you  do  then 
I  will  do  what  I  can  to  go,  if  the  Duke  does  not.  Your  not 
writing  to  me  made  me  very  uneasy,  for  I  was  afraid  it  was 
want  of  kindness  in  you,  which  I  am  sure  I  will  never 
deserve  by  any  action  of  mine.' 

From  Mistress  Jennings  to  Colonel  Churchill. 

*  At  four  o'clock  I  would  see  you,  but  that  would  hinder 
you  from  seeing  the  play,  which  I  fear  would  be  a  great 
affliction  to  you,  and  increase  the  pain  in  your  head,  which 
would  be  out  of  anybody's  power  to  ease  until  the  next  new 
play.  Therefore,  pray  consider,  and  without  any  compli- 
ment to  me,  send  me  word  if  you  can  come  to  me  without 
any  prejudice  to  your  health.' 

Sir  Winston  and  Lady  Churchill  were  anxious  that 
their  eldest  son  should  marry  a  woman  of  fortune,  and 
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fixed  upon  their  kinswoman,  Catherine  Sedley,  then 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  as  a  suitable  wife  for  him. 
She  was  not  good-looking  and  she  squinted,  but  her 
father,  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  was  rich,  and  able^iio-  provide 
well  for  her.  Colonel  Churchill  saw  how  usl^ul  her  money 
would  be  to  him,  a  fact  which  his  parents  made  the  most 
of  in  urging  this  match  upon  him.  She  is  described  by 
Barillon  as  clever,  but  very  plain,  and  extremely  thin.  She 
inherited  much  of  her  father's  wit,  and  was  renowned  at 
Court  as  the  witty  Maid  of  Honour.  But  the  project  came 
to  nothing,  and  when  the  match  was  finally  broken  off,  she 
became  the  acknowledged  mistress  of  James,  who  made  her 
Countess  of  Dorchester  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  fo  1^  igge. 
She  hated  priests,  and  loved  to  turn  them  into  ridicule,  and 
the}^  feared  and  hated  her  in  return.*  When  at  the  Eevo- 
lution  Queen  Mary  turned  her  back  upon  her,  the  affronted 
but  witty  mistress  exclaimed :  *  I  beg  your  Majesty  to  re- 
member that  if  I  broke  one  of  the  Commandments  with 
your  father,  you  broke  another  against  him.'f  Most  of 
James's  mistresses  were  so  ugly,  that  his  witty  brother  said 
they  were  prescribed  by  his  confessor  as  a  sort  of  penance 
for  his  sins.  Catherine  Sedley,  in  reference  to  herself,  to 
Susan  Lady  Bellasis,  and  to  Arabella  Churchill,  declared : 
*  I  know^  not  for  what  he  chose  us ;  we  were  none  of  us 
handsome,  and  if  any  of  us  had  had  wit  he  was  too  dull  to 
find  it  out.' 

When  this  negotiation  with  Catherine  Sedley  reached 
the  ears  of  Sarah,  her  anger  knew  no  bounds,  and  the 
letters  she  wrote  to  her  lover  on  the  subject  show  what 
an  adept  she  was  even  then  in  bitter  invective.  She  up- 
braided him  angrily  for  his  alleged  inconstancy,  at  once 
declared  the  engagement  to  be  at  an  end,  and  loftily 
advised  him  *to  renounce  an  attachment  which  militated 
against  his  worldly  prospects.'  She  announced  her  inten- 
tion of   going  to   Paris  with  her  sister.  Lady  Hamilton. 

*  She  eventually  married  Lord  Portmore,  and  died  26,  10,  1717. 
t  Note  by  Lord  Dartmouth. 
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There  is  in  her  letters  no  semblance  of  regret  at  what 
she  conceived  to  be  his  altered  intentions.  The  following 
is  one  of  them  :  '  As  for  seeing  you,  I  am  resolved  I 
never  will  in  private  nor  in  public  if  I  could  help  it ;  and 
as  for  the  last,  I  fear  it  will  be  some  time  before  I  can  order 
so  as  to  be  out  of  your  way  of  seeing  me ;  but  surely  you 
must  confess  that  you  have  been  the  falsest  creature  upon 
earth  to  me.  I  must  own  that  I  believe  I  shall  suffer  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  but  I  will  bear  it,  and  give  God 
thanks,  though  too  late  I  see  my  error.' 

The  continued  objections  of  his  family,  seem  at  length  to 
have  mfluenced  him  in  favour  of  the  Sedley  marriage,  and 
for  some  time  at  least,  the  question  of  settlements  was  under 
discussion.  For  the  moment  he  apparently  realized  how 
imprudent  it  would  be  for  a  man  in  his  position  to  marry 
a  penniless  girl,  and  the  more  completely  to  break  off  his 
engagement  with  Sarah  Jennings,  his  friends  urged  him  to 
go  abroad  for  a  time  on  the  plea  of  ill-health.  This  is  re- 
ferred to  as  follows  in  a  letter  from  Barillon  to  Louvois :  *  I 
assure  you  he  (Churchill)  pursues  Sarah  Jennings,  Madam 
Hamilton's  sister,  who  is  the  prettiest  of  the  Duchess 
of  York's  Maids  of  Honour,  and  whom  the  Duke  of  York 
is  always  ogling.  At  a  ball  given  by  that  Princess, 
Sarah  Jennings  had  a  greater  wish  to  cry  than  to  dance. 
Churchill,  who  is  her  lover,  says  he  is  in  consumption,  and 
that  he  must  have  change  of  air  in  France.  I  wish  not- 
withstanding, that  I  was  as  well  as  he  is.  The  truth  is,  he 
wishes  to  get  out  of  this  love  affair.  His  father  wants  him 
to  marry  a  relation,  very  rich  and  very  ugly,  and  will  not 
consent  to  his  marriage  to  Mademoiselle  Jennings.  He  is 
believed  to  be  also  somewhat  worldly  himself.' 

Such  was,  of  course,  the  generally-accepted  story  at 
Court,  but  we  now  know  what  his  real  feelings  were  in 
this  affair.  He  was  fully  aware  that,  from  a  worldly  point 
of  view,  his  parents  were  right,  and  he  was  wrong ;  but 
his  love  was  too  strong  for  his  wisdom,  and  he  could 
neither  bring  himself  to  marry  the  ugly  Catherine  Sedley 
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for  her  money,  nor  to  give  up  the  beautiful  girl  whose 
affections  he  had  won.  Yet  this  is  the  man  of  whom 
our  great  historical  novelist  writes :  *  In  the  bloom  of  youth 
he  loved  lucre  more  than  wine  and  women.'*j^^^^~^ 

The  hasty,  indignant  and  petulant  letter  in  which  Sarah 
broke  off  the  engagement  was  too  much  for  him.  It  drew 
from  him  an  earnest  appeal  that  she  would  forgive  him, 
believe  in  his  constancy,  and  renew  their  plighted  troth. 

In  one  of  the  many  letters  in  which,  at  this  time,  the 
lover  declares  his  undying  devotion,  he  adds :  *  Do  but 
have  patience  but  for  one  week.  You  shall  then  see  that 
I  will  never  do  aught  that  shall  look  hke  a  fault.'  On  this 
she  wrote  in  after-life :  *  This  letter  was  writ  when  I  was 
angry  at  something  his  father  and  mother  had  made  a  dis- 
agi'eeable  noise  in  the  town  about,  when  they  had  a  mind 
to  have  him  marry  a  shocking  creature  for  money.'t 

Henry  Savile,  who  was  one  of  Churchill's  intimate 
friends,  writes  to  his  brother  from  Whitehall,  where  he  was 
in  waiting  :  I  *  M".  Sedley's  marriage  with  Jack  Churchill  ^  5, 1677. 
neither  is,  nor  I  believe  ever  will  be,  any  more  talked  of, 
both  the  Knight  §  and  the  Colonel  being  willing  to  break  off 
fairly,  which  important  matter  (betwixt  you  and  I)  is  referred 
to  me  by  both  partys,  and  for  both  their  goods  I  think  it  is 
best  it  should  cease.*  ii 

Having  finally  broken  off  negotiations  with  Mistress 
Sedley,  he  again  writes  to  Sarah :  *  As  for  the  power  you 
say  you  have  over  yourself,  I  do  no  ways  at  all  doubt 
of  it,  for  I  swear  to  you  I  do  not  think  you  love  me, 
so  that  I  am  very  easily  persuaded  that  my  letters  has 
no  charms  for  you,  since  I  am  so  much  a  slave  to  your 
charms  as  to  own  to  you    that  I  love  you  above  my 

*  Macaulay's  *  History,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  438. 

f  Blenheim  Papers.  That  *  shocking  creatm'e  '  was  his  kinswoman, 
Mistress  Sedley. 

J  Savile  was  eight  or  nine  years  older  than  John  Churchill. 

§  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 

II  Copied  from  the  Spencer  House  Papers.  I  have  since  found  it 
also  in  the  Camden  Society  Papers  of  1858. 
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own  life,  which  by  all  that  is  holy  I  do.  You  must 
give  me  leave  to  beg  that  you  will  not  condemn  me  for 
a  vain  fool  that  I  did  believe  you  did  love  me,  since 
both  you  and  your  actions  did  oblige  me  to  that  belief, 
in  which  heaven  knows  I  took  so  much  joy  that  from 
henceforward  my  life  must  be  a  torment  to  me  for  it. 
You  say  I  pretend  a  passion  to  you  when  I  have  other 
things  in  my  head.  I  cannot  imagine  what  you  mean  by 
it,  for  I  vow  to  God  you  do  so  entirely  possess  my  thoughts 
that  I  think  of  nothing  else  in  this  world  but  your  dear  self. 
I  do  not,  by  all  that  is  good,  say  this  that  I  think  it  will 
move  you  to  pity  me,  for  I  do  despair  of  your  love ;  but  it 
is  to  let  you  see  how  unjust  you  are,  and  that  I  must  ever 
love  you  as  long  as  I  have  breath,  do  what  you  will.  I  do 
not  expect  in  return  that  you  should  either  write  or  speak 
to  me,  since  you  think  it  is  what  may  do  you  a  prejudice ; 
but  I  have  a  thing  to  beg  which  I  hope  you  will  not  be  so 
barbarous  as  to  deny  me.  It  is  that  you  will  give  me  leave 
to  do  what  I  cannot  help,  which  is  to  adore  you  as  long  as 
I  live,  and  in  return  I  will  study  how  I  may  deserve, 
although  not  have,  your  love.  I  am  persuaded  that  I  have 
said  impertinent  things  enough  to  anger  you,  for  which  I 
do  with  all  my  heart  beg  your  pardon,  and  do  assure  you 
that  from  henceforward  I  will  approach  and  think  of  you 
with  the  same  devotion  as  to  my  God.' 

From  Mistress  Jennings, 

*  I  am  as  little  satisfied  with  this  letter  as  I  have  been  with 
many  others,  for  I  find  all  you  will  say  is  only  to  amuse  me 
and  make  me  think  you  have  a  passion  for  me,  when  in 
reality  there  is  no  such  thing.  You  have  reason  to  think  it 
strange  that  I  write  to  you  after  my  last,  where  I  protested 
that  I  would  never  write  nor  speak  to  you  more ;  but  as  you 
know  how  much  kindness  I  had  for  you,  you  can't  wonder 
or  blame  me  if  I  try  you  once  more,  to  hear  what  you  can 
say  for  your  justification.  But  this  I  must  warn  you  of, — 
that  you  don't  hold  disputes,  as  you  have  done  always,  and 
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to  keep  me  from  answering  of  you,  and  yourself  from  saying 
what  I  expect  from  you,  for  if  you  go  on  in  that  manner  I 
will  leave  you  that  moment,  and  never  hearxyou^speak 
more  whilst  I  have  life.  Therefore  pray  confer  if,  with 
honour  to  me  and  satisfaction  to  yourself,  I  can  see  you ; 
for  if  it  be  only  to  repeat  those  things  which  you  said 
so  often,  I  shall  think  you  the  worst  of  men,  and  the  most 
ungrateful ;  and  'tis  to  no  purpose  to  imagine  that  I  will  be 
made  ridiculous  in  the  world  when  it  is  in  your  power  to 
make  me  otherwise.' 

From  Colonel  Churchill  to  Mistress  Jennings. 

*  It  is  not  reasonable  that  you  should  have  a  doubt  but 
that  I  love  you  above  all  expression,  which  by  heaven  I  do. 
It  is  not  possible  to  do  anything  to  let  you  see  your  power 
more  than  my  obedience  to  your  commands  of  leaving  you, 
when  my  tyrant  heart  rates  me  to  make  me  disobey ;  but  it 
were  much  better  it  should  break  than  to  displease  you.  I 
will  not,  dearest,  ask  or  hope  to  hear  from  you  unless  your 
charity  pities  me  and  will  so  far  plead  for  me  as  to  tell  you 
that  a  man  dying  for  you  may  hope  that  you  will  be  so 
kind  to  him  as  to  make  a  distinction  betwixt  him  and  the 
rest  of  his  sex.  I  do  love  and  adore  you  with  all  my  heart 
and  soul — so  much  that  by  all  that  is  good  I  do  and  ever 
will  be  better  pleased  with  your  happiness  than  my  own ; 
but  oh,  my  soul,  if  we  might  be  both  happy,  what  in- 
expressible joy  would  that  be  !  But  I  will  not  think  of  any 
content  but  what  you  shall  think  fit  to  give,  for  'tis  you 
alone  I  love,  so  that  if  you  are  kind  but  one  minute,  that 
will  make  me  happier  than  all  the  world  can  besides.  I 
will  not  dare  to  expect  more  favour  than  you  shall  think  fit 
to  give,  but  could  you  ever  love  me,  I  think  the  happiness 
would  be  so  great  that  it  would  make  me  immortal.' 

From  Mistress  Jennings  to  Colonel  Churchill. 

'  If  it  were  sure  that  you  have  that  passion  for  me  which 
you  say  you  have,  you  would  find  out  some  way  to  make 
yourself  happy — it  is  in  your  power.     Therefore  press  me 
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n7iiiore  to  see  you,  since  it  is  what  I  cannot  in  honour 
approve  of,  and  if  I  have  done  too  much,  be  so  good  as 
to  consider  who  was  the  cause  of  it.' 

From  Colonel  Churchill  to  Mistress  Sarah  Jennings. 

*  When  I  left  my  father  last  night,  and  proposed  to  come 
and  speak  with  you,  I  did  not  believe  that  you  would  have 
been  so  unkind  as  to  have  gone  away  the  minute  I  came  m, 
fearing  that  I  might  else  have  spoke  to  you,  which  mdeed 
I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have  done.  I  beg  you  wUl 
give  me  leave  to  see  you  this  night,  at  what  hour  you 
please.  Pray  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  if  you  do  not 
think  me  impertinent  for  asking,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  made  you  go  away.' 

From  Mistress  Jcnninijs  to  Colonel  Churchill 

*  I  am  willing  to  satisfy  the  world  and  you  that  I  am  not 
now  in  the  wrong,  and  therefore  I  give  you  leave  to  come 
to-night— not  that  I  can  be  persuaded  you  can  ever  justify 
yourself,  but  I  do  it  that  I  may  be  freed  from  the  trouble  of 
ever  hearing  from  you  more.' 

From  Colonel  Churchill  to  Mistress  Jennings. 

*  When  I  writ  to  you  last  night  I  thought  I  wi'it  to  one 
that  loved  me ;  but  your  unkind,  indifferent  letter  this 
morning  confirms  me  of  what  I  have  before  been  afraid  of, 
which  is  that  your  sister  can  govern  your  passion  as  she 
pleases.  My  heart  is  ready  to  break.  I  wish  'twere  over, 
for  since  you  are  grown  so  indifferent,  death  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  ease  me.  If  that  the  Duchess  could  not 
have  effected  this.  I  was  resolved  to  have  made  another 
proposal  to  her,  which  I  am  confident  she  might  have 
effected,  but  it  would  not  have  brought  so  much  money  as 
this.  But  now  I  must  thmk  no  more  on  it,  since  you  say 
we  cannot  be  happy.  If  they  should  do  the  first,  I  wish 
with  all  my  soul  that  my  fortune  had  been  so  considerable 
as  that  it  might  have  made  you  happier  than  your  going 
out  with  your  sister  to  France  will  do ;  for  I  know  'tis  the 
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joy  you  propose  in  that,  that  makes  you  think  me  faulty. 
I  do,  and  must  as  long  as  I  live,  love  you  to  distmction,  but 
would  not,  to  make  myself  the  happiest  of  mer[  breathing, 
press  you  to  aught  that  you  think  will  make  yotf  unhappy. 
Madame,  methinks  it  is  no  unreasonable  request  to  beg  to 
see  you  in  your  chamber  to-night.  Pray  let  me  hear  pre- 
sently two  words,  and  say  I  shall ;  and,  in  return,  I  swear 
to  you  if  you  command  my  death  I  will  die.' 
Endorsed  in  the  Duchess's  writing  : 

*  A  letter  in  which  he  says  something  of  some  proposals 
made  to  the  Duchess.' 

From  Mistress  Jennings  to  Colonel  Churchill. 

*  I  have  made  many  reflections  upon  what  you  said  to  me 
last  night,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  could  the  Duchess 
obtain  what  you  ask  her,  you  might  be  more  unhappy  than 
if  it  cannot  be  had.  Therefore,  as  I  have  always  shown 
more  kindness  for  you  than  perhaps  I  ought,  I  am  resolved 
to  give  you  one  mark  more— and  that  is,  to  desire  you  to 
say  nothing  of  it  to  the  Duchess  upon  my  account;  and 
your  own  interest  when  I  am  not  concerned  in  it,  will  prob- 
ably compass  what  will  make  you  much  happier  than  this 
can  ever  do.' 

From  Colonel  Churchill  to  Mistress  Jennings'  Waiting- 

tcoman. 

*  Your  mistress's  usage  to  me  is  so  barbarous  that  sure 
she  must  be  the  worst  woman  in  the  world,  or  else  she 
would  not  be  thus  ill-natured.  I  have  sent  a  letter  which 
I  desire  you  will  give  her.  It  is  very  reasonable  for  her  to 
take  it,  because  it  will  be  then  in  her  own  power  never  to 
be  troubled  with  me  more,  if  she  pleases.  I  do  love  her 
with  all  my  soul,  but  will  not  trouble  her,  for  if  I  cannot 
have  her  love  I  shall  despise  her  pity.  For  the  sake  of 
what  she  has  already  done,  let  her  read  my  letter  and 
answer  it,  and  not  use  me  thus  like  a  footman.' 

Addressed : 

*  For  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mowdie.' 
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From  Mistress  Jennings  to  Cohnel  ChurchiU. 
>  I  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  such  a  kind  of  letter  as 
you  have  writ  to  me,   and  therefore  I  don't  know  what 
answer  to  give ;  but  I  find  you  have  a  very  ill  opmion  o 
xne,and  therefore  I  cannot  help  ''^"^g/"^  ^'^f  °^f.^^^ 
for  having  had  too  good  a  one  of  you ;  for  if  I  had  as  little 
love  as  yourself,  I  have  been  told  enough  of  you  to  make 
me  hate  you,  and  then  I  believe  I  should  have  been  more 
happy  than  I  am  like  to  be  now.    However,  if  you  can  be 
80  well  contented  never  to  see  me  as  I  thmk  you  can  by 
what  you  say,  I  will  believe  you ;  though  I  have  not  other 
people ;  and  after  you  are  satisfied  that  I  have  not  broke 
mv  word,  you  shall  have  it  in  your  power  to  see  me  or  not 
-and  if  you  are  contented  without  it  I  shall  be  extremely 
pleased.* 

From  Colonel  Churchill  to  Mistress  Jennings. 
*  To  show  you  how  unreasonable  you  are  in  accusing  me, 
I  dare  swear  you  yourself  will  own  that  your  going  from  me 
in  the  Duchess's  drawing-room  did  show  as  much  contempt 
as  was  possible.    I  may  giieve  at  it,  but  I  will  no  more 
complain  when  you  do  it,  for  I  suppose  it  is  what  pleases 
your  humouir.     I  cannot  imagine  what  you  meant  by  your 
saying  I  laughed  at  you  at  the  Duke's  side,  for  I  was  so  far 
from  that,  that  had  it  not  been  for  shame  I  could  have 
cried.    And  for  being  in  haste  to  go  to  the  Park,  after  you 
went  I  stood  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  believe,  without 
knowing  what  I  did.     Although  at  Whitehall  you  told  me  I 
should  not  come,  yet  I  walked  twice  to  the  Duke's  back- 
stairs,  but  there  was  no  Mrs.  Mowdie  ;   and  when  I  went  to 
my  Lord  Durass's,  I  would  not  go  the  same  way  they  did, 
but  came  again  down  the  backstairs ;   and  when  I  went 
away,  I  did  not  go  in  my  chair,  but  made  it  follow  me,  be- 
cause I  would  see  if  there  was  any  Ught  in  your  chamber, 
but  I  saw  none.     Could  you  see  my  heart  you  would  not  be 
so  cruel  as  to  say  I  do  not  love  you,  for  by  all  that  is  good 
I  love  you  and  onlv  you.    I!  I  may  have  the  happmess  of 
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seeing  you  to-night,  pray  let  me  know,  and  belkve^hat  I 
am  never  truly  pleased  but  when  I  am  with  youf 

In  a  letter  endorsed  in  Sarah's  writmg,  '  This\letter  was 
when  he  was  to  settle  the  time  of  marrying  me  with  the 
Duchess,'  he  evinces  anxiety  lest  she  should  lose  the  good- 
will of  Mary  of  Modena.  He  writes :  *  I  am  sure  if  you  love 
me  you  will  not  at  this  anger  the  Duchess.' 

In  another  letter  he  says,  with  reference  to  a  present  he 
sent  her  :  *  I  hope  you  will  like  the  waistcoat ;  I  do  assure 
you  there  is  not  such  another  to  be  had  in  England.'  He 
says  elsewhere:  *  You  complain  of  my  unkindness,  but 
would  not  be  kind  yourself  in  answering  my  letter,  although 
I  begged  you  to  do  it.'  The  wife  of  James  II.,  must  have 
been  fond  of  early  rising,  for  in  another  loving  epistle  he 
Bays :  *  I  hope  you  so  wise  as  to  value  your  own  health 
before  your  duty  to  the  Dutchess,  so  that  you  did  not  walk 
with  her  at  five  this  morning.' 

Strange    to   say,   there   is  no    actual   record  of    their 
marriage,   which   was  celebrated  in  secret,  owing  to  the 
opposition  of  the  two  families,  and  was  not  announced  till 
some  months  afterwards.     The  Duchess  of  York  was  alone 
cognizant  of  it  at  the  time,  and  was  possibly  the  only 
witness  of   the  ceremony.     She   gave   the   bride  valuable 
presents,   and    proposed   some    pecuniary  arrangement — 
referred   to   in   these   letters — to    enable   her   to  marry, 
which   was    at   first    rejected    by  the    haughty  Maid    of 
Honour.      It    is    not    possible    to  fix  the  exact   date   of 
the  wedding,  but  it  took  place  in  the  winter  of  1677-78. 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  following  endorsement  in  Sarah's 
handwriting  on  a  letter  addressed  to  her  as  M"^.  Jennings, 
by  Churchill,  on  Friday,  ^f  4,  1678,  from  Brussels:    *1 
believe  I  was  married  when  this  letter  was  writ,  but  it  was 
not  known  to  anj^one  but  the  Duchess '  (of  York).     This 
letter  begins  :  *  I  writ  to  you  from  Antwerp,  which  I  hope 
you  have  received  before  now;  for  I  should  be  glad  you 
.should  hear  from  me  by  every  post.'* 

♦  See  next  chapter  for  the  whole  text  of  this  letter. 
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Eight  children  were  born  of  this  marriage,  of  whom  two 
died  in  infancy.  The  following  transcriptions  of  entries  m 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Bible,  now  at  Althorp,  relate 
to  the  other  six  :* 

*  The  15th  September  1712  at  two  in  the  morning 
the  Earl  of  Godolphin  dyed  in  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's  house  in  St.  Albans,  who  was  the  best  man 

that  ever  lived.'  ,      .  . 

*  Henrietta  was  born  the  19  July  1681  about  ten  m 
the  morning  her  god  mothers  and  god  father  was  my 
mother,  my  sister  Godfrey  and  Sir  John  Churchill.'t 

*  Anne  was  born  the  27  day  of  Feb :  her  god  mothers 
and  god  father  were,  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  Lady 
Sunderland  and  Lord  Rochester.' J 

'  Jack  was  born  the  12  of  January  1686  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  mornmg,  his  god  mother  and  god 
fathers,  Mrs.  Strangeways,  Lord  Tyrconnell  and  Lord 

Godolphin.' 

*  Betty  was  born  the  15  of  March  1687,  her  god 
father  and  god  mothers.  Lord  Renston,  Lady  Scar^ 
borough  and  Lady  Freckwell.' 

*  Mary  was  born  the  15  of  July  1689,  at  2  o'clock  in 
the  morning :  her  god  father  and  god  mothers  The 
Prince  and  Queen  and  Lady  Darby.' 

*  Charles  was  born  the  19  of  August,  1690,  between 
six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  his  god  mother 
and  god  fathers,  Lady  Fitzharding,  Lord  Dorset,  and 
Mr.  Russell.' 

No  mention  is  made  in  this  Bible  of  their  first  child 
*  Harriot,'  who  was  born  in  1679,  and  died  before  July,  1681, 
when  the  second  Harriot,  or  Henrietta,  was  born. 

For  the  first  seven  years  of  their  married  life  her  soldier- 

*  The  Bible  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1685- 

t  Her  *  sister  Godfrey '  was  Arabella,  Marlborough's  sister,  who  had 

married  Colonel  Godfrey.  ,      .  .  u 

X  The  year  was  either  1683  or  1684,  as  she  was  nearly  sixteen  when 

married  in  January,  1700. 


husband  had  no  chance  of  displaying  his  genius  for  war, 
and  even  at  the  Battle  of  Sedgemoor  he  only  held  a  subor- 
dinate position.  For  all  these  years  he  was  little  more 
than  the  favourite  and  confidant  of  James,  Duke  of  York. 
When  James  came  to  the  throne,  Churchill  proved  himself 
to  be  a  skilful  negotiator  in  the  service  of  a  master  whose 
missions,  however,  never  rose  above  the  level  of  intrigue. 
It  was  an  age  of  intrigue,  in  which  no  man  seemed  capable 
of  pursuing  a  straightforward  line  of  action.  *  I  never 
knew  a  man  lost  on  a  straight  road,'  said  the  great  Acbar, 
but  John  Churchill,  and  all  the  Englishmen  who  played 
any  considerable  part  in  the  events  of  the  time,  seem  to 
have  been  incapable  of  taking  a  straight  path  in  the  conduct 
of  public  business. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

CHURCHILL     AS     A     MARRIED     MAN  ;     HIS     NEGOTIATIONS    WITH 

WILLIAM   OF   ORANGE. 

Churchill  in  the  confidence  of  the  two  Royal  Brothers— Parliament 
meets  in  January,  1678— Charles  threatens  France  with  war,  but 
Churchill  does  not  believe  in  it— Churchill  goes  to  Flanders  to 
command  a  brigade  —  WilHam  discovers  the  abihty  of  Churchill, 
and  makes  friends  ^\ith  him  —  Charles  makes  peace  with  Lewi* 
for  a  consideration. 

The   newly-married   couple  spent   their  first  winter,  and 
then  the  spring  of  1678,  at  Mintern,  in  Dorsetshire,  with 
Churchill's  parents,  who  had  bowed  to  the  inevitable,  and 
had  become  reconciled  to  the  match  which  they  had  striven 
to  prevent.     It  is  evident  from  his  letters  that  his  mother's 
temper  was  occasionally  sorely  tried  by  the  overbearing  and 
insolent  behaviour  of  her  daughter-in-law  ;   indeed,  it  was 
no  easy  task  to  keep  the  peace  between  these  two  quarrelsome 
women.     But  his  poverty  made  him  glad — even  under  such 
conditions — to  secure  a  home  for  his  wife,  whom  he  had 
not  then  the  means  to  establish  in  a  house  of  his  own.     He 
appears  to  have  contemplated  hiring  a  house  near  London, 
because  he  was  anxious  to  remove  her  from  the  Court  and 
its  temptations.    But  he  abandoned  this  idea  from  want  of 
means,  and  from  the  great  horror  which  he  had  of  spending 
more  than  he  could  afford.    Sarah  in  one  of  her  letters  gives 
as  the  reason,  that  she  was  *  soon  after  made  Lady  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  the  Princess  of  Denmark.*     But  Anne  was 
not  married  until  1683,  so  it  is  evident  that  his  wish  t6 


withdraw  his  young  wife  from  Court  extended  over  the  first 
five  years  of  their  married  life. 

Whilst  staying  with  his  father  at  lifintern,  Churchill 
made  frequent  journeys  to  London  for  his  turn  of  waiting 
upon  the  Duke  of  York.  He  left  his  wife  behind  upon 
these  occasions,  but  always  kept  up  a  steady  correspondence 
with  her  during  his  absence.  The  following  letters,  unsigned 
and  undated,  are  some  of  those  he  then  wrote  to  her : 

*  Here  is  no  news  to  send  you :  however,  I  will  not  omit 
one  post  of  writing  to  you ;  for  as  you  are  always  in  my 
thoughts,  I  would  when  I  am  from  you  be  perpetually  con- 
versing with  you  by  letters,  and  repeat  to  you  what  I  so 
often  have  sworn  to  you,— that  you  are  dearer  to  me  than 
my  own  life ;  but  I  find  you  are  not  of  the  same  mind,  for 
when  you  write  you  are  afraid  to  tell  me  that  you  love  me. 
Waiting  this  week  has  tired  me  so,  that  to-morrow  I  do  not 
intend  to  go  abroad,  but  the  next  [day]  I  intend  to  go  to 
see  a  house  which,  if  I  think  you  will  like  it,  I  shall  see 
about  taking  it,  for  I  never  will  willingly  do  anything  that 
I  think  you  will  not  approve  of. 

*  My  duty  to  my  mother,  and  love  and  service,  if  you 
please,  to  everybody  else.' 

'Saturday.'  Addressed:  'For  Mrs.  Churchill,  at  Sir 
Winston  Churchill's  house  at  Mintorne,  to  be  left  at  the 
post-house  at  Dorchester,  Dorsetshire.' 

Endorsed  in  the  Duchess's  writing :  *  When  this  letter 
was  writ,  Lord  Marlborough  intended  that  I  should  always 
live  near  London  and  never  see  the  Court,  but  soon  after 
made  me  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  Princess  of  Den- 
mark.'* 

*  These  two  last  days  I  have  been  mightily  afraid  of 
having  got  an  ague,  but  I  hope  it  will  prove  to  be  nothing 
l)ut  a  great  cold,  for  it  does  now  lie  so  extremely  in  my 
head  that  I  can  hardly  look  upon  the  paper  to  write ;  but 
you  are  so  dear  to  me  that  I  will  never  omit  writing,  for 
fear  you  should  think  it  proceed  from  unkindness,  which  I 

*  Blenheim  Palace  Papers. 
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can  never  be  guilty  of  to  you.  I  will  not  complain,  but  it 
is  now  three  weeks  and  above  since  you  writ  to  me.  On 
Monday  I  come  down  in  the  coach  with  my  sister,  so  that  I 
desire  that  the  coach  may  be  on  Tuesday  at  Salisbury,  and 
if  you  are  well  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  you  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  meet  me  there.  My  duty,  pray,  to  my  father  and 
mother.  It  will  be  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to  be  at 
St.  Albans  for  a  fortnight  after  you  come  from  my 
father's.  Therefore  pray  write  to  your  mother  to  know 
if  she  approves  of  it.  I  have  already  spoken  to  your 
sister  Hamilton  about  it,  and  she  tells  me  that  your  mother 
will  be  overjoyed  at  it ;  but,  however,  it  is  fit  you  should 
write  to  her  about  it.     So,  my  dearest  dear,  till  Tuesday 

farewell. 

*  Saturday.'  Addressed  :  '  For  Mrs.  Churchill,  at  Min- 
tome,  to  be  left  at  the  post-house  at  Dorchester,  Dorset- 
shire.'* 

From  the  time  of  his  marriage  until  the  accession  of 
James,  Colonel  Churchill  was  much  in  the  confidence  of 
the  two  Koyal  brothers,  but  he  was  kept  in  ignorance  of 
their  designs  against  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the 
Protestant  religion.t  They  only  divulged  their  plans  for 
the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  faith  to  Koman 
Catholics,  though  they  frequently  employed  him  upon 
secret  missions  of  importance,  as  the  ease  with  which  he 
spoke  French  and  his  natural  ability  fitted  him  for  foreign 
negotiations.  He  thus  had  many  opportunities  for  acquiring 
skill  in  diplomacy,  and  in  the  management  of  men,  an 
experience  which  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  his  later 
career.  These  foreign  missions  often  brought  him  into 
contact  with  William  of  Orange,  and  an  mtimacy  was 
estabhshed  between  them  that  proved  of  great  advantage 
to  both  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

The  underhand  proceedings  of  Charles  in  relation  to 

*  Blenheim  Palace  Papers. 

t  Dalrymple,  vol.  i.,  p.  208:   Letters  from  James  to  William  of 
^  4,  1678,  and  f^  4,  1678.     Also  Lediard. 
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the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Mary  had  so  incensed  Lewis, 
that  he  at  once  stopped  his  pension,  and  ordered  an  army 
to  march  into  Flanders.  Parliament  had  been  prorogued 
until  April,  1678,  as  part  of  the  consideration  for  the  money 
paid  by  Lewis  to  Charles  ;  but  now,  as  a  counter-stroke  to 
the  stoppage  of  his  pension,  Charles  ordered  Parliament  to 
reassemble  for  business  in  January,  1677-78. 

When  Parliament  met,  Charles  announced  that  he  had  Y-h  167|. 
made  an  alliance  with  Holland  for  the  protection  of 
Flanders,  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  help  the  Dutch 
and  their  allies  in  their  resistance  to  French  aggression. 
He  had,  he  said,  in  accordance  with  the  desire  expressed  by 
both  Houses,  already  ordered  the  English  regiments  then 
in  the  pay  of  Lewis  XIV.  to  quit  the  French  army.  This 
policy  required  a  strong  fleet  at  sea,  and  an  increase  of 
about  30,000  men  to  the  land  forces,  and  for  these  objects 
a  large  money  vote  was  necessary.*  But  Parliament  was 
not  in  a  mood  to  grant  this  at  once,  as  it  was  shrewdly 
suspected  that  the  King  meant  to  use  these  troops  and  the 
money  for  other  purposes.  The  House  of  Commons  would 
only  vote  supplies  on  terms  so  humiliating  to  Charles  that 
he  could  not  with  any  dignity  accept  them. 

The  utter  rottenness  of  society  and  the  mternal  demoral- 
ization of  public  life  at  this  period  are  well  illustrated  by  the 
proceedings  in  this  Session  of  Parliament.  The  French  King 
pulled  the  strings,  and  gave  or  promised  bribes  all  round. 
All  through  the  winter  and  spring,  Lewis  was  again  engaged 
in  a  very  secret  negotiation  with  Charles.  The  exact  sum 
which  the  latter  was  to  receive  for  the  sale  of  England's 

♦  The  army  was  to  be  raised  to  twenty-six  battalions  of  Foot,  of  1,000 
men  each,  four  regiments  of  Horse  and  two  of  Dragoons,  each  of  490 
men.  All  the  old  companies  were  to  be  increased  to  100  men  each ; 
Lord  Craven's  (now  the  Coldstream  Guards),  the  Lord  High  Admiral's, 
and  Lord  Mulgrave's  (now  the  Buffs)  were  to  be  raised  from  twelve  to 
twenty  companies  each.  The  Lord  High  Admiral's  regiment  was 
originally  raised  for  sea-service  in  1664,  and  consisted  of  six  companies 
of  200  men  each,  all  armed  with  muskets,  which  was  unusual,  as  in 
the  ordinary  Foot,  one-third  of  the  men  were  still  armed  with  pikes. 
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honour  and  interests,  ^^as  well  haggled  over.  Lewis 
thoroughly  understood  the  distrust  with  which  the  English 
people  regarded  their  King,  and  how  much  they  dreaded  the 
proposal  to  supply  him  with  an  army,  lest  it  should  be  used 
against  them.  Thus,  while  he  was  intriguing  with  Charles, 
his  agents  were  bribing  the  leading  members  of  both  sides 
in  English  politics,  to  thwart  Charles  if  he  should  manifest 
a  serious  intention  to  follow  any  course  hostile  to  French 

iTiiiprGsts. 

At  length,  after  much  debate,  and  with  undisguised  mis- 
givmgs,  the  House  of  Commons  voted  a  miUion  to  enable 
*  his  Majesty  to  enter  into  actual  war  against  the  French 
King/     So  far,  all  the  threats  of  war  by  Charles,  as  well 
as  his  secret  negotiations,   had  failed  to  make  any  im- 
pression  upon   Lewis.     French  troops  were  still  pressing 
forward  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  several  strong  places 
had  already  fallen.     War  between  England   and  France 
Beemed  now  almost  inevitable,  but  Churchill  never  believed 
in  it.    He  knew  the  minds  of  both  the  Koyal  brothers  too 
well  to  accept  then*  assurances  on  such  a  point.     In  March 
he  was  recalled  to  London  by  the  Duke  of  York,  and  upon 
his  arrival,  he  wTote  the  following  letter  to  his  wife,  whom 
he  had  left  at  Mintern :  *  I  hope  from  me  you  expect  no 
news  but  what  concerns  myself.    I  got  to  town  by  a  little 
after  three,  very   weary.    However,   I   drest  myself,   and 
went  to  the  Duke  for  to  know  what  he  had  to  command  me. 
He  told  me  that  the  reason  that  he  sent  for  me  was  that 
he  did  believe  that  there  would  be  occasion  to  send  into 
Holland  and  Flanders,  and  that  he  would  have  me  here 
to  be  ready  to  go.    By  the  French   letters  on   Saturday 
they  expect  to  know  whether  we  shall  have  peace  or  war ; 
but  whatever  happens  I  believe  you  may  be  satisfied  that 
I  shall  not  be  in  danger  this  year.     Mrs.  Fortry  tells  me 
that  she  will  \wiie  to  you  this  night,  and  send  you  all  the 
news  she  knows.    Your  pendants  are  done,  but  the  Duchess 
has  not  yet  given  order  to  Mr.  Allen  to  pay  for  them.     1 
believe  you  will  like  them,  for  they  are  to  my  mind  very 
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fine  for  the  price.*  Mr.  Yilliers  has  not  money  to  pay  for 
my  place,  so  that  the  Duke  has  consented  to  Mr.  Fortry's 
buying,  in  case  we  agree.  I  have  my  ring  from  my  Lord 
Ossory,  which  I  will  keep  till  I  see  you,  hoping  you  will 
like  it,  it  being,  as  all  things  that  I  have  in  this  world,  at 
your  command.  So  assuring  you  that  I  do,  and  ever  will 
as  long  as  I  live  love  you,  and  only  you. 

*My  duty  to  my  mother,  with  my  love  and  service 
to  everybody  else.  Thursday.'  Addressed :  *  For  Mrs. 
Churchill,  at  Sir  Winston  Churchill's  house  at  Mintorne, 
to  be  left  at  the  post-house  at  Dorchester,  Dorsetshire.'! 

His  orders  came  at  last  He  was  to  proceed  to  Flanders 
on  the  part  of  the  King,  with  power  to  settle  the  strength  of 
the  land  and  sea  forces  to  be  maintained  by  each  of  the 
Powers  who  were  allied  against  France.  J  Those  Powers 
were  also  to  state  the  lowest  terms  upon  which  they  would 
make  peace.  In  a  letter  to  William,  James  describes  the 
object  of  Churchill's  mission  as  intended  *to  adjust  all 
things  with  you  and  the  Spaniards  concerning  our  troops.' 
He  goes  on  to  say,  that  Churchill  was  fully  instructed  on  the 
subject  of  his  mission.  In  company  with  a  Colonel  Duncan, 
he  sailed  from  the  Downs  in  the  frigate  Solehay  on  Friday 
morning,  and  reached  Flushing  that  same  night. §  He  was  ^s^  4,  i678. 
well  received  at  Brussels,  where  rumour  said  that  the  Duke 
of  York  was  expected  to  arrive  shortly,  to  assume  command 
of  the  English  contingent.  | 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Holland,  further  orders  from  the 
King  reached  him.  He  was  directed  to  arrange  with 
William  for  the  safety  of  the  four  British  battalions  that 


*  These  were  some  of  the  presents  the  Duchess  of  York  gave  Mrs. 
Churchill  on  her  marriage. 
.   f  Blenheim  Palace  Papers. 

J  Sir  Jos.  Williamson's  notes  m  F.  0.  Papers  in  Bolls  Office,  No.  31 
of  1676  78.  This  is  taken  from  papers  dated  7th  and  8th  April, 
1678,  and  is  apparently  in  Marlborough's  handwriting. 

§  Dom.  Papers,  Car.  II.,  RoUs  House. 

II  F.  O.  Papers  in  Rolls  Office,  No.  307  of  1678.  The  news-letter 
contammg  this  is  dated  the  Hague,  l  *^  4,  1678. 
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had  been  pushed  forward,  unsupported,  to  Bruges.*  Being 
seasoned  troops  they  were  especially  valuable  to  an  army 
so  largely  composed  of  recruits,  and  it  was  feared  that  the 
French,  knowing  this,  might  by  a  sudden  forward  move- 
ment, take  the  place  before  arrangements  could  be  made  for 
its  defence.t  Monmouth,  who  had  been  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  English  contingent,  had  landed  at  Ostend  in 
March.  He  reported  to  the  King,  that  until  the  British 
regiments  arrived,  the  only  garrison  there  was  some  400 
Spaniards,  whom  he  described  as  *  miserable  creatures.'! 

In  a  letter  to  his  wife  from  Brussels,  Churchill  says  he 
wrote  to  her  *  from  Antwerp,  which  I  hope  you  have 
received  before  now  ;  for  I  should  be  glad  you  should  hear 
from  me  by  every  post.  I  met  with  some  difficulties  in  my 
business  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  so  that  I  was  forced  to 
write  to  England,  which  will  cause  me  to  be  two  or  three 
davs  longer  abroad  than  I  should  have  been.  But  because 
I  would  lose  no  time,  I  despatch  all  other  things  in  the 
meantime,  for  I  do,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  long  to  be 
with  you,  you  being  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  life.'  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  he  hoped  to  leave  Brussels  on  Sunday, 
and  to  reach  Breda  the  day  following  for  a  conference  with 
William  of  Orange,  who  was  then  staying  there.  From 
thence  he  would  write  again :  *  Till  when,  my  soul's  soul, 
farewell.' 

William  had  already  begun  to  realize  the  expediency  of 
cultivating  the  friendship  and  goodwill  of  leading  English- 
men. It  was,  therefore,  natural  that  he  should  wish  to 
make  a  favourable  impression  on  Churchill,  and  to  greet 
him  with  all  the  cordiality  of  which  his  cold  nature  and 
stiff  manner  made  him  capable.     He  was  already  in  corre- 

♦  The  Ist  Foot  Guards— twelve  companies — under  Lord  Howard, 
had  landed  in  March  at  Ostend,  from  whence  they  were  pushed  on  to 
Brussels  in  August.  Our  Minister  at  the  Hague  says  in  a  letter  of 
Jl  3,  1678,  '  20  companies  of  100  apiece  are  now  passing  over  to 
Flanders,  beyond  the  2,800  already  there.' 

t  Dalrymple,  vol.  i.,  p.  208.    James  to  William,  ^  4,  1678. 

{  Fifth  Beport  of  Historical  MbS.,  p.  17. 
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spondence  with  many  of  those  who  had  most  influence 
with  Charles  II.,  and  had  begun  thus  early  to  impress  and 
influence  the  men  who  regarded  a  Protestant  King  as 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  English  liberty.  It  may 
even  be  said,  that  the  general  scheme  of  his  plan  for  the 
Revolution  ten  years  afterwards,  was  concocted  at  this 
time.  It  was  doubtless  during  this  mission  that  William 
became  aware  of  Churchill's  tact  and  talents,  and  also  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  genuine  soldier,  a  skilled  diplomatist, 
and  a  sound  man  of  busmess ;  that  he  was,  in  fine,  a  man 
who  would  be  something  more  than  a  mere  pawn  in  the 
great  game  which  William  already  hoped  to  play  in  England, 
and  therefore  one  whose  goodwill  was  worth  securing. 

Many  messengers  passed  between  Whitehall  and  Churchill 
whilst  he  was  employed  on  this  mission.  It  ended  in  a 
Convention  made  by  him  on  the  part  of  the  King  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  In  the  following  letter,  William  refers 
to  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  Convention  :* 

*  A  la  Haye,  ce  3  de  May,  1678. 

*Je  ne  vous  dirai  rien  de  la  maniere  que  nous  avons 
adjuste  les  choses  avec  Mr.  Churchill,  j)uisqu'il  vous  en 
informera.  Mr.  de  Godolphm  est  arrive  hier  au  soir,  je 
suis  bien  marri  de  n'avoir  peu  effectuer  si  promtement  ce 
que  le  Roy  desiroit,  et  ce  qui  est  si  necessaire.  Mr. 
TAmbassadeur  Hyde  et  moy  vous  en  informeront  au  long. 
Je  n'ose  pas  vous  en  dire  d'aventage.  J'espere  que  de 
vostre  coste  vous  faites  ce  que  vous  devez,  pour  moy  je  ne 
manquerai  jamais  du  mien  n'y  d'estre  toutte  ma  vie  entiere- 
ment  a  vous.'f 

In  his  heart  Charles  neither  wanted  war,  nor  was  he 
anxious  to    obtain  more  power    than  he  possessed.     It 

♦  To  Lord  Danby,  F.  0.  Papers   in  Rolls  Office.     State  Papers: 
Holland,  No.  307  of  1678. 

t  This  letter  is  in  Mr.  A.  Morrison's  collection.     It  is  endorsed : 

*  Prince  of  Orange,  78,  3  May. — Clerk's  writing. 
That  he  dares  not  say  more. — Duke  of  Leed's  or  Danby's 

writing.' 
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was  his  brother  who  urged  him  ceaselessly   to  rule  de- 
spotically  without  a  Parliament;    but    his  own  love  of 
ease  and  of    a    quiet    life    made    him    fear    to    embai4c 
upon  measures  which  he  felt  must  embroil  him  with  his 
people,  and  give  him  trouble.*    Whilst,  therefore,  every 
outward  preparation    was    made    for    war   with    France, 
Charles  was  engaged  in  secret  negotiations  for  peace,  m 
the  course  of  which  Lewis  worked  so  skilfully  upon  his 
customary  impecuniosity,  that  a  bargain  was  easUy  struck, 
and  a  secret  treaty  was  concluded  through  the  agency 
of  the  French  Ambassador  in  London.t      It  thus  came 
to  pass,  that  whilst  Temple  was  arranging  in  Flanders 
with  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards  for  the  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion  of  a  war  against   France,  the  two  kings  had   con- 
eluded  an  arrangement,  which,  in   spite  of  outward  and 
visible  hostility,  bound  them  together  as  friends. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  secret  treaty,  agreed 
upon  as  early  as  the  month  of  March,  Charles  promised, 
for  a  consideration  of  6,000,000  livres  (£240,000  sterling), 
that  if  Holland,  in  the  space  of  two  months,  failed  to 
accept  the  terms  offered  at  Nimeguen,  he  would  disband 
his  lately-raised  army,  and  remain  neutral  durmg  the  war 
between  France  and  the  allies  of  Holland.     He  also  pro- 
mised not  to  call  his  Parliament  together  for  the  following 
six  months.    This  treaty  was  only  known  in  England  to 
James  and  Lord  Danby.     It  was  in  Charles's  own  hand- 
writing, for,  as  Barillon  wrote  to  his  Court,  *  none  of  his 
subjects  are  bold  enough  to  sign  it.'t 

*  Dalrymple,  vol.  i.  Barillon's  letters  to  Lewis  XIV.  In  one  of 
18,  4,  1678,  he  says :  *  I  do  not  believe  he  (Charles)  cares  much  for 
being  more  absolute  than  he  is  *  (p.  194). 

t  Paul  Barillon  d'Anconcourt,  Marquis  de  Branges,  was  the  Ambas- 
sador of  France  in  London  at  this  tune. 

X  Dakymple,  vol.  i.,  p.  212.  The  origmal  treaty  is  now  in  the 
Archives  of  the  Foreign  Office  m  Paris.  It  is  given  m  full  in  Dal- 
rymple. See  also  letter  from  the  Lord  Treasurer  to  our  Ambassador 
in  Paris,  dated  25,  3,  1678,  in  Harris's  Life  of  WiUiam,  p.  u.  of 
Appendix. 
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INTENTION    TO    DECLARE. 

The  Army  largely  augmented — Formation  of  grenadier  companies — 
The  discipline  of  the  troops — Feeding  the  Army  in  the  field. 

On  Churchiirs  return  home  in  May  he  found  a  con- 
siderable force  under  arms  for  service  in  Flanders.  Several 
new  regiments  had  been  raised,  and  the  popular  feeling  in 
favour  of  war  with  France  had  become  very  strong  among 
all  classes.  Monmouth  was  already  in  the  field  at  the 
head  of  the  English  troops  in  Holland,  a  position  which  the 
Duke  of  York  coveted  greatly.  James's  thoughts  were  con- 
stantly upon  the  succession  in  the  event  of  his  brother's 
death,  and  if,  whenever  that  took  place,  he  could  only  be 
in  command   of  the  army,   he   believed  he  could  easily 

secm'e  it.* 

The  British  regiments  in  the  French  service  were  re- 
called, recruits  came  pouring  in  from  all  sides,  and  in 
six  weeks  about  twenty  thousand  had  been  enlisted.  But 
the  pay  of  the  private  soldier,  when  compared  with  the 
wages  of  the  labourer,  was  relatively  much  better  then 
than  it  is  now.  *  We  are  beating  up  drums  every  day 
for  new  levies,  and  soldiers  come  in  plentifully  and  cheer- 
fully.'!   The  greater  part  of  the  new  army  was  encamped  on 

♦  Dah-ymple,  vol.  i.,  pp.  203,  204. 

t  Rawdon  Papers ;  letter  from  Lord  Conway  to  his  brother  of  Jf 
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Hounslow  Heath,  where  many  then  saw  for  the  first  time 
the  '  new  sort  of  soldier  called  grenadiers,  men  dexterous 
in  flinging  hand   ^' gianados."*     They   wore  furred  caps 
with  coped  crowns  like  janizaries,  which  made  them  look 
very    fierce,   and  some   had    long   hoods    hanging    down 
behind,   as  we   picture  fools;   thek  clothing  being  like- 
wise pybald,  yellow  and  red.'f     There  were  at  first  only 
two  or  three  grenadiers  in  each  company,  but  in  1678  they 
were  collected  and  formed  into  a  separate  company  in  each 
battalion.     *  Horse  grenadiers'  were  also  formed  at  this 
time,  the  men  being  armed  with  muskets  and  bayonets. 
The  peculiarity  of  their  dress  continued  far  down  into  the 
eighteenth  century,  even  after  the  use  of  hand-grenades 
had  been  discontinued,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  foUowmg 
verse  of  the  well-known  song,  *  The  British  Grenadiers '  : ; 

*  Then  let  us  crown  a  bumper, 
And  drink  a  health  to  those 
WTio  carry  caps  and  pouches, 
And  who  wear  the  looped  clothes. 
We  give  it  from  our  hearts,  my  boys,*  etc. 

Although  recruits  were  easily  obtained,  it  was  not  easy 

'••■  Each  gi-enadier  carried  three  grenades  in  a  pouch,  each  grenade 
weighing  3  or  4  lbs. 

t  Kveljni,  vol.  i.,  p.  497.    The  men  wore  *  ffox  tails  *  at  8s.  6d.  apiece 
m  their  hats.     See  Mackinnon's  '  Coldstream  Guards,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  280. 

I  By  warrant  of  ^^  4'  1^'^^'  *^^®  following  arms  were  issued  to  the 
grenadier  company  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  (the  company  consisted 
of  1  captam,  2  lieutenants,  3  sergeants,  3  corporals,  and  100  privates) : 
103  fusees,  with  slmgs  to  each  ;  103  cartridge  boxes,  with  girdles ;  103 
grenadoe  pouches  ;  103  bayonets;  103  hatchets,  with  girdles  to  them; 
3  halberts  and  2  partisans.— Mackinnon's  *  Coldstream  Guards,'  vol  ii., 
p.  275.    The  clothing  of  each  private  of  Foot  cost  £2  138. ;  of  Horse, 
i:*9 ;    and  of  each  Dragoon,  X*6  lOs.    The  other  companies  of  each 
battalion  were,  in  1678,  armed  thus :  60  men  with  muskets  and  dagger- 
shaped  bayonets  made  to  fit  into  the  muzzles ;  10  with  hght  firelocks ; 
and  the  remaining  30  with  pikes  sixteen  feet  long.    The  heutenants 
carried  partisans,  the  sergeants  halberts.    The  pike,  as  an  arm  for  the 
rank  and  file,  was  only  laid  aside  in  our  anny  in  Anne's  reign.    They 
were  carried  by  captains  and  subalterns  until  about  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 
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to  maintain  discipline,  as  Parliament  was  still  extremely 
jealous  of  the  army.  There  had  been  several  mutinies 
amongst  the  troops  encamped  at  Blackheath,*  and  although 
many  of  the  mutineers  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  numbers  con- 
tinued to  desert.  Even  when  the  army  was  being  organized 
for  service  abroad,  it  was  most  difficult  to  check  desertion. 
We  read  of  a  man  being  tried  by  the  civil  power  and 
hanged  ;  yet  when  others  were  ordered  to  embark,  they  ran 
away  by  scores,  t  From  Lord  Morpeth's  regiment  200 
deserted ;  and  a  lieutenant,  having  surrendered  his  com- 
mission, warned  his  men  to  ponder  over  what  they  were 
about  to  do,  for  they  were  being  deceived  as  he  had 
been,  into  the  idea  that  they  were  intended  to  fight  the 
French,  whereas  they  were  about  to  be  used  to  enslave 
their  own  country.  They  flung  down  their  arms  and 
bolted  to  a  man.t 

In  the  military  correspondence  of  the  time  we  read  of 
the  difficulty  there  was  in  supplying  food,  especially  bread, 
for  the  army  in  Flanders.  Supplies  were  then  invariably 
provided  under  contract  by  rich  Jews  or  mercantile  firms 
abroad.  In  August  Monmouth  wTites  to  the  Lord  Treasurer 
from  Brussels ;  *  To  gitt  all  things  necessary  for  the  Foot 
that  is  to  march  into  the  field,  and  that  which  is  the  most 
necessary,  I  am  afred  I  shall  feal  of  which  is  the  bred,  for 
I  told  the  Prince  if  hee  would  have  thess  battalions  that 
ar  w^**  mee  come  to  the  army  hee,  or  the  Duke  of  Ville-  ^\  8, 1678 
hermosa  must  give  them  bred.'§ 

*  *  Hatton  Correspondence,'  vol.  i.,  p.  111. 
t  He  was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  ig  7,  1678. 
J  *  Hatton  Correspondence,'  vol.  i.,  p.  166. 
§  Mr.  A.  Morrison's  collection  of  letters. 
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CHAPTER  XXYII. 

CHURCHILL    EMBARKS    FOR   ACTIVE    SERVICE    IN    HOLLAND.— THE 

PEACE    OF   NIMEGUEN. 

The  French  Kmg's  breach  of  faith— Charles  again  threatens  war- 
Peace  made  and  the  Army  largely  reduced. 

Matters  having  been   secretly  arranged    between   Lewis 
and   Charles,   the    former  made    a    separate   peace    with 
Holland.     But  when  the  time  arrived  for  carrymg  out  its 
provisions,  he  would  not  surrender  the  Spanish  towns  in 
Flanders  which  he  had   stipulated   to   restore.      Holland 
was  most    indignant   at    this   gross  breach   of  faith ;    all 
Europe  sympathized   with    her,   and   war  was  again  on 
every  tongue.     In  England  public  feeling  ran  so  strongly 
against  France,  that  Charles  had  to  bow  before  it.     He 
once  more  despatched  Sir  William  Temple  to  the  Hague, 
with  orders  to  make  a  new  treaty  of  alliance  with  Holland 
for  an   immediate  war  against  Lewis  XIV.      It  is,  how- 
ever, clear  that  he  took  this  step  in  the  hope  of  beuig 
able  to  'screw  more  money  out  of  Lewis,  and  to  obtani 
further  subsidies    from    Parliament.      James    knew    and 
approved  of    all    Charles's  negotiations  with   Lewis,  yet 
he  wrote  constantly  to  William  of  Orange  to  assure  hhu 
of  his  desire  for  a  war  with  France.    His  letters  display  a 
dissimulation  quite  in  keeping  with  the  opmion  commonly 
entertained  of  his  character.*     His  real  policy  was  the 
closest  possible  alliance  with  Catholic  France,  but  he  hoped 
♦  See  vol.  i.,  p.  234,  etc.,  of  Dah-ymple,  where  these  letters  are  given. 
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by  a  pretended  zeal  for  war  against  her,  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  English  people,  who,  as  he  knew,  hated  the 
French,  and  sympathized  deeply  with  Protestant  Holland. 

Lewis  had  paid  agents  both  in  Holland  and  in  England, 
who  kept  him  informed  of  all  that  went  on  in  both 
countries.  He  was  furious  with  Charles  for  his  double- 
dealing.  In  order  to  estrange  England  and  Holland,  he 
disclosed  the  fact  of  his  secret  treaty  with  Charles,  and  to 
punish  him  he  stopped  his  pension,  rejected  his  overtures 
for  another  secret  treaty  and  refused  his  request  for  a  fresh 
gift  of  money.  It  was  now  Charles's  turn  to  be  angry. 
He  felt  that  he  had  overstrained  the  endurance  of  his 
paymaster,  and  that  he  had  been  completely  outwitted. 
Enraged  with  Lewis  and  with  himself,  he  entered  warmly 
into  new  plans  against  France.  The  enrolment  of  recruits 
l)egan  afresh,  and  all  England  rang  once  more  with  the 
sound  of  warlike  preparations.  Churchill,  writing  to  Sir 
C.  Lyttelton  in  July,  says  there  are  *  no  nuses,  but  now  U  7, 1678. 
we  are  again  very  furious  upon  the  war  :  so  that  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  long  before  I  have  orders  to  come  over.'  A  few 
days  later,  to  the  same  correspondent,  he  writes :  *  It  is  |f  7,'i678. 
generally  believed  we  shall  have  war.'* 

That  same  week  he  was  again  sent  to  Holland  to  arrange 
details  with  the  Dutch,  and  William,  writing  from  the 
Hague  to  Lord  Danby,  says :  *  I  will  tell  you  nothing  of  Aj* 
how  we  have  arranged  matters  with  Mr.  Churchill,  as  he 
will  tell  you  of  it  himself.'  The  agreement  then  drawn  up, 
was,  amongst  other  things,  to  regulate  the  *  precedency '  of 
the  superior  officers  in  the  allied  army  when  it  took  the 
field.  In  it  Churchill  is  described  as  *  Lieutenant- Colonel 
of  the  Kegiment  of  the  Duke  of  York,t  Gentleman  of 
H.R.  Highness's  Bedchamber,  and  representing  his  Majesty 
Charles  II.' t 

The  following  letter  from   Churchill  to  his  wife   was 

*  Historical  MSS.,  Second  Report,  p.  36. 

t  The  Admiral's  regiment. 

J  MS.  in  British  Museum,  29,937,  vol.  i.,  f.  289. 
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evidently  written  upon  his  return  to  England,  when  await- 
ing in  London    orders   for   embarkation.     Its   date  must 
have  been  about  August,  for  that  is  the  date  of  a  letter 
from  James  to  William  in  which  he  conveys  the  same  news 
n  8, 1678.  regarding  the  immediate  embarkation  of  troops  for  Ostend.* 
*  Your  enclosed  for  Mrs.  Fortry  I  gave  Joan  (?)  as  soon  as 
I  had  it,  and  she  has  sent  it  again  to  her.    You  are  very 
unjust  to  me  in  making  a  doubt  of  my  love,  since  there 
is  nothing  in  this  world  I  desire  so  much  as  to  be  able 
to  give  you  proofs  of  how  well  I  love  you,  for  by  all  that  is 
good  and  holy,  you  are  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  life,  for 
could  I  follow  my  own  inclinations  I  would  never  be  from 
you.     On  ISSJdiy  is  appointed  by  the  King  and  my  Lord 
Treasurer  for  renewing  proposals   for  the  bread  for  the 
army,  and  1  hope  that  day  it  will  be  decided  that  I  shall 
have  it,   so  that   I   am   resolved,  God   willing,  to  be  at 
Salisbury  on  Wednesday  night,  where  I  desire  the  coach 
may  be  for  me.     Here  is  no  talk  now  but  of  war,  but  I 
hope  it  will  end  in  peace,  so  that  I  may  have  my  desire  of 
being  with  you.     My  duty  and  service  to  everybody. 

'  Saturday.  Pray  let  my  father  know  that  if  he  has 
writ,  his  letters  are  miscarried,  for  I  have  not  heard  from 
him  since  he  went.  You  may  tell  him  that  last  night 
there  was  ordered  18  troops  of  Horse  and  15  troops  of 
Dragoons  to  go  over  with  all  expedition ;  and  they  say 
that*^  three  regiments  of  Foot  more  shall  follow  very 
speedily.'  Addressed  :  *  For  Mrs.  Churchill,  at  Sir 
Winston  Churchill's  house  at  Mintorne,  to  be  left  at 
the  post-house  at  Dorchester,  Dorsetshire.*! 

Affairs  dragged  on  in  an  undecided  way  for  some 
months,  but  at  length  Churchill,  always  ready  to  embark, 
received  the  following  commission  from  his  old  comrade-in- 
arms, the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  had  been  once  more 
appointed  to  command  the  army  in  the  Low  C(iuntry  : 

*  You  are  forthwith  to  repair  to  the  Army  in  Flanders,  to 
command  there  as  eldist   Brigadier  of  Foot,   And  your 

♦  Dalryinple,  vol.  i.,  p.  246.  t  Blenheim  Palace  Papers. 
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Brigade  is  to  consist  of  the  two  Battalions  of  Guards,  one 
Battalion  of  the  Holland  Regiment,  and  the  Eegiments  of 
Her  Royal  Highnesse  and  Colonel  Legg.* 

*  Given  under  my  hand  at  Whitehall  this  3d  day  of 
Septembr,  1678.  *  Monmouth. 

*  To  Coll.  Churchill.'! 

Before  embarking,  Churchill  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
his  wife  :  '  Yours  of  the  last  of  August  I  have  received,  and 
am  extremely  pleased  with  your  kind  expressions  in  it ;  and 
I  do  assure  you  in  return  it  shall  be  my  study  to  take  satis- 
faction only  in  what  pleases  you.  You  may  rest  satisfied 
that  there  will  be  a  certain  peace  in  very  few  days.  This 
news  I  do  assure  you  is  true ;  therefore  be  not  concerned 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  ordered  over,  and  that  to-morrow 
I  go.  You  shall  be  sure  by  all  opportunities  to  hear  from 
me,  for  I  do  if  possible  love  you  better  than  I  ever  did. 
I  believe  it  will  be  about  the  beginning  of  October  before  I 
shall  get  back,  which  time  will  appear  an  age  to  me,  since 
in  all  that  time  I  shall  not  be  made  happy  with  the  sight  of 
you.  Pray  write  constantly  to  me.  Send  your  letters,  as 
you  did  before,  to  my  house,  and  there  I  will  take  order 
how  they  shall  be  sent  after  me.  So,  dearest  soul  of  my 
life,  farewell. 

*  My  duty  to  my  father  and  mother,  and  remember  me  to 
everybody  else. 

*  Tuesday  Night.     My  will   I   have  here  sent  you,  for  ^»^  9,  i678 
fear  of  accidents.'    [Unsigned.]    Endorsed  in  the  Duchess's 
writing :  *  Lord  Marlborough,  to  ease  me  when  I  might  be 
frighted  at  his  going  into  danger.' 

The  ship  in  which  he  and  Brigadier- General  Sir  John 
Fenwick  embarked  for  Holland  was  driven  by  head-winds 
into  Margate,  where  he  wrote  again  to  his  wife :  I   *  The 

*  This  brigade  was  to  be  '  the  first,'  and  the  regiments  of  which  it 
was  to  consist  are  now  the  Grenadier  and  Coldstream  Guards,  the 
*  BufiFs,'  or  East  Kent  Regiment ;  her  Royal  Highness'  Regiment  was 
a  Dutch  corps,  and  that  commanded  by  Colonel  Legge  was  the  Duke 
of  Ormond's  Regiment,  afterwards  disbanded. 

t  Blenheim  Palace  Papers.  X  Lbid. 
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cross  winds  have   forced   us    into  this  place    where  we 
shall  stay  till  to-morrow  morning.     I  could  have  wished 
that  I  might  have  met  with  the  same  orders  that  Mr 
Berkeley  has,  which  is  to  come  back.     I  have  writ  to  the 
Duke  to  desire  that  I  may  not  stay  any  longer  than  I  needs 
must,  so  that  I  hope  very  quickly  to  have  orders  to  come 
back,  till  when  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be  happy,  for  nothmg 
but  the  being  with  you  can  give  me  true  comfort    You  may 
be  sure  the  minute  I  come  for  England  you  shall  not  only 
hear  from  me  but  see  me.    Pray  remember  to  everybody. 
Sunday.   Margett,  Sept.  8,  1678.'     [Unsigned.]     Addressed:     For 
Mrs.  Churchill  at  Mintorne,  to  be  left  at  the  post-house  m 
Dorchester,  Dorsetshire.'* 

He  thoroughly  understood  Charles's  character,  and  his 
expectations,  based  on  that  knowledge,  were  quickly  reahzed. 
He  had  been  but  a  short  tune  m  Holland  when  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  were  agreed  upon  by  Lewis  and  William, 
and  our  young  Brigadier- General  was  enabled  to  rejom  his 

wife  at  home. 

The  Conference  which  sat  at  Nimeguen  ended  m  a 
general  peace,  called  after  that  place.^  The  English  troops 
returned  home  in  March,  1679.1  Most  of  the  lately-raised 
re-iments  were  disbanded,  and  the  country  was  for  a 
time  flooded  with  idle  and  disorderly  men.  The  system 
then  pursued  of  suddenly  raising,  and  as  suddenly  dis- 
banding  regmients,  led  to  great  abuses,  misery  and  crime, 
so  much  so,  that  when  any  corps  was  to  be  disbanded, 
orders  were  usually  sent  to  the  nearest  troops  of  Life 
Guards  or  Horse  to  patrol  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants. 

♦  Blenheim  Palace  Papers.  . 

t  The  Peace  of  Nimeguen,  between  France  and  Spam,  was  signed 
10  8  1678;  between  France  and  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries  on 
17',  9,  1678 ;  and  between  France  and  the  German  Empire,  as  well  as 
between  the  latter  and  Sweden,  on  5,  2,  1678-9.  ,     ,  ,^  ,    '    ,.     o 

t  Hamilton's  '  Grenadier  Guards.'  They  consisted  of  16  batt^ions 
-about  10  500  men ;  27  troops  of  Horse-about  1,600  ;  and  12  troops 
of  Dragoons-about  950.     The  total  force  was  about  13,000  men. 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 

THE   POPISH   PLOT. 

Titus  Gates— Act  of  ParUament  to  prohibit  Eoman  Catholics  from  all  H  8, 1678. 
pubhc  emplo>'ments  —  Parhament  dissolved— James  banished  to 
Brussels— Churchill  goes  with  hun— James's  dread  that  Monmouth 
will  be  preferred  by  the  EngUsh  people- The  King  seriously  ill- 
James  and  Churchill  go  home  in  consequence— Monmouth  banished 
to  Holland— Churchill  offered  a  seat  m  Parliament. 
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In    the   autumn    of  1678  Titus  Gates,   a    navy  chaplain 
who  had  been  dismissed  for  immoral  conduct,  divulged  a 
conspiracy  for   the   assassination   of  the   Rmg,  which   is 
known  in'  history  as  the  *  Popish  Plot.'     He  communicated 
on  oath  all  he  knew  about  it  to  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Sir 
Edmondbury  Godfrey,  and   about   a   fortnight   later,  the 
dead  body  of  that  worthy  knight  was  found  on  Primrose 
Hill.     He  had  evidently  been  murdered,  though  not   by 
footpads,  for  his  pockets  had  not  been  rilled,  and  it  was 
generally  believed  that  he  had  met  his  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  Catholics  implicated  in  the  plot.    Throughout  the 
country,  and  in  London  especially,  the  excitement  was  in- 
tense.   The  Protestant  majority  called  aloud  for  vengeance, 
and  a  large  reward  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the 
murderers.     The  King  in  a  speech  to  the  House  of  Lords  ,«,  u,  i678 
not  only  proclaimed  his  readiness  to  uphold  the  laws  for 
the  security  of  the  Protestant  religion,  but  undertook  to 
arrange   for   its   maintenance   and    protection   under    his 
successor,  provided  the  right  of  succession  according  to 
EngUsh  law  and  custom   was  rigidly  safeguarded.     But 
Parliament,  though  well  packed  with  courtiers,  showed  an 
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earnest  desire  to  probe  the  Popish  plot,  and  the  prejudice 
against  the  Duke  of  York  was  much  increased  by  the  trial 
and  conviction  for  high  treason  of  Coleman,  secretary  to 
the  Duchess.  In  the  end  a  cruel  law  was  passed  by  which 
Papists  were  disqualified  from  sitting  in  either  House  of 
Parliament,  his  Majesty's  subjects,  under  severe  penalties, 
were  forbidden  to  attend  any  church  '  where  the  Romish 
worship  is  celebrated,'  and  the  year  ended  with  a  pro- 
clamation for  the  disarmament  of  all  Roman  Catholics. 

Charles's  second,  or,  as  it  was  commonly  called,  the  Long 
or  Pensioning  ParHament,  was  now  eighteen  years  old.  The 
Commons  had  been  elected  by  the  people  in  the  exuberance 
of  enthusiastic  loyalty  upon  the  restoration  of  their  King 
by  Divine  right.  Parliament  was,  however,  no  longer  the 
tractable  body  it  had  been  at  first.  It  was  loyal,  but 
essentially  Protestant,  and  it  was  determined  that  England 
should  never  be  ruled  by  a  Roman  Catholic.  It  had  just 
impeached  the  Lord  Treasurer,  Danby,  and  it  seemed  re- 
solved to  have  some  victims  for  the  past  twelve  years  of 
disgraceful  misgovernment.  Charles  wishing  to  save  Danby 
and  to  rid  himself  of  a  Parliament  that  had  become  his 
.V4  167^  master,  dissolved  it,  to  the  dismay  of  Shaftesbury  and  the 
.  A  3,  I67t  Protestant  party.  A  new  Parliament  was  called,  but  Charles 
never  afterwards  obtained  another  so  lenient  to  his  crimes, 
so  blind  to  his  social  depravity,  and  so  anxious  to  forgive 
and  to  forget  the  past. 

The  hostility  of  the  new  Parliament  to  James  soon 
became  apparent,  and  its  tone  was  more  defiant  than 
that  of  its  predecessor.  The  people  had  been  worked 
into  a  frenzy  by  rumours  of  plots  against  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  their  representatives,  though  less  violent, 
were  determined  to  have  their  way.  It  is  difficult  now  to 
realize  how  intense  was  the  hatred  of  Roman  Catholics 
which  the  murder  of  Sir  E.  Godfrey,  together  with  the 
discovery  of  the  *  Popish  Plot,'  had  aroused.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  there  had  been  a  serious  conspiracy  for  the 
complete  extirpation  of  Protestantism  in  England,  and  that 
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some  fanatics  had  plotted  the  assassination  of  Charles  in 
order  to  put  James  on  the  throne.  But  the  Protestant 
faction  made  the  most  of  the  perjuries  of  Gates  and  others 
in  order  to  aggravate  the  popular  feeling  against  Popery, 
the  object  being,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  to  exclude  James 
from  succession  to  the  throne.  Parliament  declared  the 
King's  life  to  be  in  danger  from  the  Papists,  and  as  a 
precautionary  measure  begged  him  to  forbid  his  brother  the 
kingdom.  Much  against  his  will,  Charles  felt  it  necessary  to 
comply  with  this  request,  and  banished  James  to  Brussels 
in  March,  who  went  there  accompanied  by  the  Duchess,  /^  3,  i67g. 
Lord  Peterborough,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Churchill,  and  some 
other  attendants.*  Anne  was  at  first  kept  at  home  by 
order  of  the  King,  but  was  allowed  to  rejoin  her  father  in 
the  following  August.  The  King  soon  found  how  great  was 
liis  mistake  in  dissolving  the  Long  Parliament,  for  that  which 
replaced  it  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  gi'ant  him  supplies 
unless  lie  would  entii*ely  abandon  his  brother.  He  con- 
sequently dissolved  it,  and  summoned  another  to  meet  y  7^  1579, 
in  the  following  Gctober.  The  elections  went  everywhere 
against  him.  The  western  counties,  especially  Somerset, 
Dorset,  and  Devon,  were  strong  in  their  openly  expressed 
opi)osition  to  James,  to  his  religion,  and  to  the  arbitrary 
l)ower  which  he  was  known  to  favour,  while  society  and 
the  country  at  large,  were  divided  into  two  hostile  factions, 
to  whom  the  nick-names  of  Whig  and  Tory  were  now  for 
the  first  time  given. 

James  occupied  the  house  in  Brussels  in  which  King 
Charles  had  lived  before  the  Restoration.  There  the 
Princess  Anne  was  allowed  her  own  Protestant  chaplain, 
and  with  the  Churchills  and  her  servants  was  permitted 
to  have  religious  services  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England.  To  the  credit  of  James,  it  must  also 
he  added  that  he  had  not  up  to  this  time  attempted  to 
induce  her  to  change  her  religion.  +     Indeed,  the  advice  of 

♦  James  and  his  household  reached  Brussels  ^-J  1678-9. 
f  Life  of  Anne,  London,  1721,  vol.  i.,  p.  12. 
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her  Broad  Church,  if  not  free-thinkmg  friend  and  com- 
panion, Sarah  Churchill,  who  had  already  obtained  a  great 
influence  over  her  mind,  would  have  been  of  itself  a  powerful 
antidote  to  Roman  Catholic  tendencies. 

James  took  a  gloomy  view  of  his  position  in  Brussels. 
4  4  1679.  *  I  see  so  little  likelihood,'  he  writes  to  Legge,  '  of  things 
going  well  in  England,  or  of  my  being  sent  for  back, 
that  I  would  have  you  think  of  getting  my  carriages  sent 
to  me,  as  it  is  very  inconvenient  being  without  them.** 
ig  8, 1679.  In  another  letter,  a  few  months  later,  he  asks  to  have  his 
fox-hounds  and  huntsman  sent  to  Brussels,  as  there  are 
plenty  of  stags  about,  and  the  country-,  he  adds,  '  looks  as 
if  the  fox-hunting  would  be  very  good.*  By  degrees  a 
little  Court  collected  round  him  in  his  exile,  and  we  read 
of  Sarah's  widowed  sister  Frances,  of  Lady  Bellasis,  Lady 
Wentworth  and  others  being  of  his  party.! 

Whilst  in  Brussels,  James  kept  up  a  constant  corre- 
spondence with  his  brother,  and  with  his  friends  in  Eng- 
land.    When  ordered  abroad  he   seems  at  once  to  have 
thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  France,  looking  to  Lewis 
for  help  whenever  the  English  Throne  should  become  vacant. 
Churchill  did  not,  we  are  assured,  mix  himself  up  in  the 
party  intrigues  of  the  day,  though  he  was  frequently  sent 
to  Paris  and  London  by  his  royal  master  on  secret  mis- 
sions.   He  was  at  home  in  May,  1679,  and  he  carried  back 
to  James  a  very  kind  letter  from  the  King. :     He  was  again 
in  London  in  August.     James  plied  his  brother  with  re- 
peated  applications  for  permission   to  return  home.     He 
knew  that  his  banishment  was  due  to  the  plots  of  Mon- 
mouth and  the  Protestant  party,  who  wished  him  to  be  out 
of  England  whenever  the  King  should  die,  and  if  this  could 
be  accomplished,  he  believed  it  to  be  their  intention  to  pro- 

♦  MSS.  British  Museum. 

t  Letter  of  J  J  5,  79,  from  Sir  R.  Bulstrode  at  Brussels ;  F.  0.  Papers 
in  Rolls  Office"  Flanders,  No.  119. 

+  Dalrymple,  i.,  p.  298.  Churchill  returned  to  Brussels,  Tuesday 
ni^'ht,  16,  5,  79.     Historical  MSS..  Dartmouth  Papers,  p.  33. 
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claim  Monmouth  King,  as  the  son  and  heir  of  Charles. 
It  was  this  which  made  absence  from  England  so  terrible  to 
James,  for  he  well  knew  the  strength  of  the  Anti- Catholics, 
and  their  determination  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne 
if  possible.  He  found  with  dismay,  that  Monmouth  was 
steadily  gaining  in  favour  with  the  English  people,  and, 
still  worse,  that  it  began  to  be  reported,  that  he  had  been 
bom  in  wedlock,  Charles  having,  it  was  said,  married  his 
mother  before  the  Restoration.  The  leading  people  about 
the  Court,  mostly  Roman  Catholics,  loudly  contested  the 
truth  of  this  story,  for,  according  to  their  views  regarding 
'  Divine  right,'  to  change  the  order  of  succession  would  be 
nearly  as  great  an  act  of  sacrilege  as  Cromwell's  murder 
of  Charles  I. 

In  August  the  King  was  suddenly  taken  so  seriously  ill 
that  Sunderland,  Halifax  and  Godolphin  thought  it  neces- 
sary to   confer  with   Hyde,   Feversham    and    the   King's 
mistress,  *  Madam  Carwell,'  as  to  what   should  be  done. 
They  decided  to  ask  Charles  to  allow  them  to  send  for  his 
brother.     His  answer  was,  *Yes.'*     James  was  accordingly 
summoned  home,  and  left  Brussels  in  haste,  taking  with  v-f,  1679. 
him  only  Lord  Peterborough,  Churchill,  Mr.  Doyly,  a  barber, 
and  two  footmen  out  of  livery.     He  was  disguised  in  *a 
blacke  peruque  only,  and  a  plaine  stuffe  suit,  w^**  out  his 
starre  and  Garter,  and  rode  post  to  Calais.' t     Upon  reach- 
ing Dover,  Churchill,  wearing  the  scarf  of  a  French  officer, 
pretended  to  be  the  chief  person  of  the  party.     The  post- 
master, however,  recognised  him  and  the  Duke  of  York 
also,  though  he  pretended  not  to  do  so,  seeing  that  they 
were  disguised.  James  and  Churchill  outrode  the  others,  and 
reached  the  Barbican  in  Smithfield  late  on  Sunday  even-  Vi  9, 1679. 
ing.     There  they  took  a  hackney  coach,  and  drove  to  the 
house  of    Sir  Alleyn   Apsley,   the   Treasurer  of    James's 

♦  EGtnke,  vol.  vi.,  p.  40. 

t  Carte  MS.,  ccxxxii.,  fol.  23.  The  description  of  this  journey  is 
well  told  in  a  letter  dated  {^g  9,  1679,  from  Lord  Longford  to  the  Earl 
of  Arran. 
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Household,  where  they  slept.*  They  reached  Windsor 
early  the  next  morning,  when  James,  on  his  knees,  asked 
his  brother's  forgiveness  for  his  sudden  arrival.  He  had 
been  previously  warned  to  act  as  if  he  thought  Charles 
were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  his  reappearance  at 
Court.  His  story  was,  that  hearmg  of  the  King's  illness, 
he  had  come  home  forthwith,  but  now  that  his  Majesty 
was  quite  recovered,  he  was  ready  to  go  back  at  once  to 
Brussels  if  the  King  wished  it.  Charles  received  his 
brother  with  every  mark  of  afifection,  but  soon  realized 
that  he  dared  not  retain  him  in  England  whilst  popular 
feeling  was  so  strong  against  him.  Nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  people  were  ardent  Protestants,  and  bitter  haters  of 
Popery,  while  the  great  majority  were  strongly  attached  to 
the  English  Church.  The  sudden  reappearance  of  James 
at  Windsor  revived  amongst  them  the  fear  and  hatred 
with  which  they  regarded  him. 

Whilst  in  England  upon  this  occasion,  Churchill  wrote 
the  following  letters  to  his  wife:!  *I  did  not  write  to 
you  from  St.  Omer,  having  but  just  time  to  write  what 
ihe  Duke  commanded  me  to  Worden.  By  this  you  will 
lind  that  we  are  landed  in  England,  so  that  now  we 
shall  not  be  long  before  we  shall  be  at  Windsor, 
from  whence  vou  shall  be  sure  to  hear  from  me  by 
the  first  opportunity,  for  I  hope  I  am  not  deceived  in  the 
belief  I  have  that  you  love  me,  which  thought  pleases  me 
more  than  all  other  things  in  this  world,  and  I  do  assure 
you  that  whilst  I  live  I  will  never  give  you  any  reason  to 
do  other  than  love  me,  for  I  had  much  rather  lose  my  own 
life  than  to  lose  you  or  your  love.     Pray  do  not  fail  of 

♦  Sir  A.  Apsley  lived  in  St.  James's  Square ;  he  was  a  devoted 
Royalist,  who,  after  the  Restoration,  made  large  sums  in  handling 
the  money  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  navy.  James,  as  Lord  High 
Admiral,  confided  this  pubUc  money  to  his  keepmg.  He  was  Falconer 
to  the  King  and  M.P.  for  Thetford  from  1661  to  1678,  and  died  1683, 

aged  67. 

t  Blenheim  Palace  Papers.     These  letters  are   neither  signed  nor 

dated. 
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wi'itmg  every  post  to  me.  If  you  give  them  to  Colonel 
Worden  he  will  take  care  to  send  them  safe  to  me.  So, 
having  no  more  at  present,  I  rest,  assuring  you  that  you 
shall  always  find  me  what  I  now  am,  truly  and  wholly 
yours.  My  service,  pray,  to  all  my  friends.'  Addressed : 
*  For  Mrs.  Churchill,  at  Brussels.' 

*  I  write  this  although  I  do  not  know  when  it  will  come 
to  you,  only  to  tell  you  that  this  morning  I  am  a-going  for 
France.  As  soon  as  I  come  for  Paris  you  shall  be  sure  to 
hear  from  me.  When  you  write  to  me  you  have  but  to 
direct  them  to  your  sister,  and  she  will  give  them  me. 
Pray  tell  Colonel  Worden  that  I  do  not  write  to  him 
l)ecau8e  there  is  yet  no  resolutions  taken,  but  I  believe 
they  that  bring  this  may  bring  news.  You  must  be  sure 
to  come  for  England  when  Lady  Anne  comes.  I  am  m 
haste,  therefore  excuse  me  that  I  say  no  more  than  that  I 
am,  what  I  desire  to  be  as  long  as  I  live,  only  yours. 
Thursday  morning.'  Addressed:  *For  Mrs.  Churchill,  at 
Brussels.' 

During  his  short  stay  in  England,  as  mentioned  in  this 
letter,  James  had  sent  Churchill  to  Paris  on  a  secret  mission 
to  his  patron,  Lewis  XIV.  Churchill  carried  with  him  a 
letter  in  which  James  described  him  as  '  master  of  my  Letter  dafed 
wardrobe,  to  whom  you  may  give  entire  credit.'*  The  '^  *  ' 
object  of  the  mission  was  to  forward  the  secret  treaty 
already  alluded  to,  upon  which  Charles  was  then  engaged 
with  Barillon. 

Charles  would  have  liked  to  keep  James  in  England, 
provided  the  arrangement  in  no  way  incommoded  him,  for 
self  was  always  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  But  if  James's 
presence  were  to  cause  him  trouble  by  exciting  popular 
clamour  against  the  Court,  then  James  and  his  interests 
must  go  by  the  board.  He  soon  found  that  this  would 
be  the  case,  as  his  brother's  reappearance  had  already 
brought  upon  him  a  very  general  suspicion  of  favour- 
ing Popery.     James's  idea  of  kingship  was  the  same  as 

*  Dalrymple,  voL  i.,  p.  321. 
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that  of  his  father :  to  secure  to  the  people  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  their  property,  but  to  allow  them  no  share  in  the 
Government  of  the  country  or  m  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  which  were,  in  his  opinion,  exclusively  the  pro- 
vince  of  the  King.     Acting  on  these  principles,  James 
had    never    concerned    himself    with   what    the    English 
people  thought  or  wished,  and  he  now  urged  his  brother 
to  disregard  the  popular  feelmg,  and  to  let   him   live,  if 
not   in  England,  at  least  in  Scotland.    This  compromise 
was  agreed  to.     The  King  thought  that  at  Edinburgh, 
whilst  removed   from  sight,  he  would  still   be  always  at 
hand  if  required.     Much  as  Charles  loved  the  handsome 
Monmouth  whom  he  believed  to  be  his  son,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  ever  seriously  contemplated  setting  aside  his 
brother's  rights  in  his  favour.     It  is,   however,  probable 
that,  had  Charles  died  before  James  had  returned  from 
Brussels,   Monmouth  — the   Protestant   Duke,   as  he   was 
called   by  the   people— would  have  been  proclaimed  Kmg 
by  the  powerful  *  Exclusionist '  party.     James,  fully  alive 
to  this,   had  long  urged    the    King  to   send  Monmouth 
abroad,  and  at  last  he  prevailed.     Monmouth  was  ordered 
to  leave  the  kingdom  at  the  same  time   that   James  left 
for  Scotland.     Driven  forth  like  Ishmael,  and  deprived  of 
his  command  in  the  English  army,  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence  in  Holland,  where  he  was  cordially  received  by  the 
Princess  Mary  and  her  shrewd,  far-seeing  husband. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Churchill  was  offered  a  seat 
in  Parliament.  The  question  was  duly  weighed  and  con- 
sidered, but  he  wisely  determined  to  keep  aloof  from 
politics,  and  except  as  the  agent  of  his  Koyal  master,  to 
take  no  part  in  the  schemes  or  cabals  of  ministers  and 
courtiers. 
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Shortly  after  James's  return  to  Brussels,  where  Churchill 

rejoined    him,    his    heart    was    gladdened    by   an   order 

from   the   King    to   return    home.      To  account  for   his 

brother's  reappearance  in  England,  Charles  announced  in 

the  Gazette  that  James  found  it  so  inconvenient  to  reside 

in  the  territory  of  a  foreign  Prince,  that  his  Majesty  had 

given  him  leave  to  live  in  Scotland.     On  his  journey  home, 

James  paid  his  daughter  Mary  a  visit  at  the  Hague,  and 

this  w^as  the  last  time  he  ever  saw  her.     His  stay  m  London 

was  short,  and  leaving  the  Princesses  Anne  and  Isabella 

behind,  by  order  of  the  King,  he  started  by  land,  with  all 

his  household,  for   Edinburgh.     The  journey  was  made  27, 10, 1679 

with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  he  was  entertained 

by  most  of  the  large   to\Mis  through   which   he  passed. 

Churchill  accompanied  him,  but  Sarah,  who  was  expecting 

her  first  confinement,  was  left  in  lodgings  at  the  west  end 

of  *  Germaine  Street,*  on  the  south  side,  some  five  doors 

from  St.*  James's   Street,  where  she   was  joined   by  her 

widowed  sister.  Lady  Hamilton.     Her  first  child  *  Harriot ' 

was  born  about   the  end  of   November,  but  did  not  live 

long,  and  there  is  no   mention  of  her   in  the  Duchess's 

Bible,  nor  in  the  paper  at  Blenheim  wherein  she  records, 
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in  her  omi  handwriting,  the  births  of  her  children  who 
lived  beyond  babyhood.  In  a  pai)er,  however,  marked 
*  Pedigree,'  now  in  Spencer  House,  the  births  of  Harriot 
and  of  a  boy  named  Charles  are  recorded.  No  dates  are 
given,  but  the  girl  was  her  first,  the  boy  her  last  child, 
and  both  died  in  infancy.  The  following  letters,  written 
by  Churchill  to  his  wife  during  the  journey  to  Edinburgh, 
allude  to  the  birth  of  the  child  *  Harriot '  : 

*  I  this  day  received  a  letter  from  you,  which  was  the 
third  I  have  had  since  I  saw  you,  which  is  kinder  than  I 
could  reasonably  have  expected  from  you,  although  I  love 
you  better  than  my  own  life.  You  tell  me  in  your  letter 
that  you  know  not  what  to  do,  by  reason  that  neither  my 
father  nor  mother  has  writ.  If  the  child  is  born  before 
they  write,  you  may  take  somebody  else  for  godfather  or 
godmother    in    the    place    of    my    father.     I    know    my 

Lord *  will  be  very  willing  if  you  send  to  him.     Pray 

in  your  next  let  me  know  if  Mr.  Griffith  be  as  yet  bought 
out.  We  leave  this  place  on  Monday  next,  so  that  m  ten 
days  after  we  expect  to  be  at  Edinburgh  ;  but  before  I  get 
thither  I  hope  in  God  I  shall  hear  you  are  safe  and  out  of 
all  danger,  which  news  I  long  for  most  extremely,  for  be- 
lieve me,  upon  my  soul  you  are  dearer  to  me  than  ever  you 
were.  I  love  you  so  well  that  I  desire  life  no  longer  than 
you  love  me  and  I  love  you.  Pray  when  you  are  not  able 
to  wTite  to  me  yourself,  make  somebody  or  other  WTite,  so 
that  I  may  constantly  know  how  you  do. 

*  York,  November  3,  1679.*  Addressed:  *  For  Mrs. 
Churchill,  at  her  house  in  Jennaine  Street,  near  St. 
James's,  London.     Free  p.  Mr.  Frowde.' 

*  We  expect  every  minute  the  post,  for  which  I  am  very 
impatient,  for  I  have  now  no  satisfaction  but  that  of  hear- 
ing from  you,  and  when  you  miss  one  post  I  shall  be  in 
great  pain,  for  I  shall  then  believe  you  are  in  labour.  My 
eyes  are  not  yet  well,  and  the  weather  being  so  cold  that  I 
am  afraid  they  will  not  be  well  until  I  get  to  Edinborough, 

♦  Word  illegible,  but  it  looks  like  Feversham. 
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for  there  I  intend  to  keep  my  chamber  until  they  be  well, 

for  they  are  very  troublesome  to  me.    You  may  believe  that 

I  reckon  every  day  of  the  month,  for  I  long  most  extremely        1^79. 

for  the  second  of  January,  for  I  do  still  hold  my  resolution 

of  coming  from  Scotland  that  day.    As  to  Poidvine,  I  would 

have  him  to  stay  with  you  and  not  come  to  me,  for  although 

I  shall  want  him  yet  I  believe  you  would  want  him  more ; 

but  pray  tell  him  that  at  his  leisure  I  should  be  glad  to 

hear  from  him.*     To-night  w^e  are  to  be  at  Newcastle, 

where  we  are  to  be  very  highly  treated. 

*  Durham,  November  14,  1679.'     Addressed  :  '  For  Mrs. 
Churchill,  at  her  house  in  Jermaine  Street,  London.' 

The  journey  to  Scotland  in  those  days  of  bad  roads  was 
usually  made  by  sea,  especially  when  ladies  were  of  the 
party.  But  upon  this  occasion  James,  though  a  sailor, 
preferred  the  land  route,  as  he  wished  to  show  himself 
to  the  people  and,  if  possible,  to  regain  their  favour.  He 
had  once  been  popular  —  before  he  openly  joined  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  when  he  was  known  as  a  success- 
ful Admiral.  After  his  naval  victory  over  the  Dutch, 
in  1665,  he  had  resided  for  some  months  at  York,  and 
was  liked  by  the  people  of  the  city  from  which  he  took 
his  title.  He  now  visited  it  again,  hoping  to  revive  the 
feeling  with  which  they  had  formerly  regarded  him,  but 
was  grievously  disappointed  by  the  coldness  of  his  recep- 
tion. He  rested  one  or  two  days  at  all  the  important 
towns  he  passed  through,  and  in  some  of  them  he  was 
more  cordially  welcomed.  After  a  wearisome  journey  of 
thirty-eight  days  he  reached  Edinburgh,  where  his  arrival 
was  announced  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  salutes,  and  bon-  i*j  12,  1679 
fires.  A  banquet  was  given  in  his  honour  by  the  Lord 
Provost,  in  the  great  Parliament  House,  at  which  he 
and  Churchill  were  made  burgesses  of  the  city.  James 
and  his  wife  now  began  to  keep  Court  there,  and  did 
their  best  to   win  popularity.      Fond  of  the  play,  they 

*  Poidvine  was  evidently  his  valet ;  from  his  name  it  is  probable  he 
was  a  French  Protestant  refugee. 
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had  taken  a  troop  of  actors  with  them,  but  their  per- 
formances  somewhat  scandalized  the  strict  Presbyterians  of 
the  place.  Churchill  often  refers  to  these  plays  m  his 
letters.  He  was  always  a  good  correspondent,  and  the 
following  letters  to  his  wife  are  interesting  :* 

'  I  have  received  yours  of  the  10th,  with  a  copy  of  the 
letter  you  writ  my  mother,  which  if  she  takes  anythmg  ill 
that  is  in  that  letter,  you  must  attribute  it  to  the  peevish- 
ness of  old  age,  for  really  I  think  there  is  nothing  m  it  that 
she  ought  to  take  iU.    I  take  it  very  kindly  that  you  have 
writ  to  her  again,  for  she  is  my  mother,  and  I  hope  at  last 
she  will  be  sensible  that  she  is  to  blame  in  bemg  peevish. 
I  long  extremely  to  have  this  month  over,  so  that  I  may  be 
leaving  this  country,  which  is  very  uneasy  since  you  are  not 
in  it  for  I  do  assure  you  that  my  thoughts  are  so  fond  of 
you  that  I  cannot  be  happy  when  I  am  from  you,  for  I  love 
you  so  well  that  you  cannot  yourself  wish  to  be  loved  better. 
Pray  present  my  service  to  the  widow,  and  tell  her  that  I 
am  very  glad  she  is  not  married,  and  if  she  stays  for  my 
consent  she  never    will  be.+     Most  of  the  Duke's  and 
Duchess's  seiTants  have  parts  given  in  "  Aurenzebe,    w-hich 
is  to  be  acted  by  them  before  the  Duke  and  Duchess.    I  am 
..  1  1679.80  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  yours.'    '  Edinborough  January 
"  '  15,  1679.'     Addressed  :  '  For  Mrs.  Churchill,  at  her  house, 

Germaine  Street,  near  St.  James's,  London.' 

•  January  17,  1679. 
'  Since  my  last  to  you  we  have  had  no  letters,  so  that  I 
have  not  much  more  to  say  to  you  than  that  I  do  with  all 
mv  soul  wish  myself  with  you ;  and  now  that  I  am  from 
you  I  do  assure  you  I  have  no  satisfaction  but  that  of 
receiving  yours  and  wiiting  to  you,  and  flattenng  myself 

*  Thev  have  been  selected  from  the  Blenheim  Palace  Papers. 

t  This  refers  to  Lady  HamUton,  Sarah's  widowed  sister  Frances, 
whose  husband  had  been  killed  in  1676  at  the  Battle  of  Zebernst.eg. 
Very  shortly  after  this  letter  was  written  she  mwned  the  notorious 
Dick  Talbot,  afterguards  Earl  of  Tyrconnel  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland. 
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that  it  will  not  now  be  long  before  I  shall  be  truly  happy  in 
being  with  you  again.  You  are  so  well  beloved  by  me  that 
if  that  will  make  you  happy  you  ought  to  be  the  happiest 
woman  living,  for  none  is  so  well  beloved  as  you  are  by  me. 
I  hope  by  the  first  post  in  the  next  month  to  send  you 
word  what  day  I  shall  leave  this  country,  which  is  very 
much  desired  by  me — not  for  any  dislike  to  the  country, 
but  from  the  great  desire  I  have  to  be  with  you,  for  you  are 
dearer  to  me  than  ever  you  were  in  your  life. 

*  Pray  bid  Poidvine  bespeak  three  or  four  pair  of  shoes 
for  me  against  I  come  to  town.  My  service  to  Harriot.' 
[Unsigned.]  Addressed :  *  For  Mrs.  Churchill,  at  her  house 
in  Germaine  Street,  near  St.  James's,  London.* 

*  We  have  been  all  this  day  in  expectation  of  an  express,  y 
by  which  I  was  in  hopes  I  might  hear  from  you,  which 
made  me  forbear  writing  till  this  minute  ;  but  it  being  now 
past,  I  did  not  dare  expect  any  longer,  for  fear  my  letter 
might  come  too  late  to  the  post.  We  have  had  this  after- 
noon a  very  ridiculous  running  match  between  Mr.  Turner 
and  Mr.  Layborne,  the  latter  being  obHged  to  carry  Mr. 
Vaghan  all  the  way  on  his  back,  notwithstanding  which 
he  won  the  match.  It  was  run  about  a  mile  from  this 
town.  The  Duke  and  Duchess,  and  all  the  company  of 
this  place,  were  to  see  it.  Although  I  believe  you  love  me,  . 
yet  you  do  not  love  so  well  as  I,  so  that  you  cannot  be  truly 
sensible  how  much  I  desire  to  be  with  you.  I  swear  to  you 
the  first  night  in  which  I  was  blessed  in  having  you  in  my 
arms  was  not  more  earnestly  wished  for  by  me  than  now  I 
do  to  be  again  with  you,  for  if  ever  man  loved  woman  truly 
well,  I  now  do  you,  for  I  swear  to  you  were  we  not  married 

I  would  beg  you  on  my  knees  to  be  my  wife,  which  I  could 
not  do  did  I  not  esteem  you  as  well  as  love  you.  If  you 
please,  my  service  to  your  sister.** 

Towards  the  end  of  January,  1679-80,  Charles  in- 
formed his  council  that  he  had  ordered  his  brother  James 
to  return  to  England,  'not  having  found  such  an  effect 

♦  Frances,  Lady  Hamilton. 
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from  his  absence  as  should  incline  him  to  keep  hmi  longer 
from  him/*  This  was  communicated  by  James  to  the 
Privy  Council  of  Scotland  in  a  speech  which  flattered  all 
parties ;  he  expressed  a  feigned  regret  at  leaving  a  country 
where  he  had,  he  said,  so  many  good  friends,  and  had 
received  so  many  evidences  of  loyalty  and  affection  for  his 

^Whilst  waiting  for  a  ship  to  take  James  and  his  house- 
hold to  London.  Churchill  wrote  to  his  wife,  beggmg  of  her 
H4  1679-80.  to  *  pray  for  fair  winds,  so  that  we  may  not  stay  here,  nor 
be  long  at  sea,  for  should  we  be  long  at  sea,  and  very 
sick,  I  am  afraid  it  would  do  me  great  hurt,  for  really  I 
am  not  well,  for  in  my  whole  lifetime  I  never  had  so 
long  a  fit  of  headacheing  as  now  :  I  hope  all  the  red  spots 
of  the  child  will  be  gone  against  I  see  her,  and  her  nose 
straight,  so  that  I  may  fancy  it  to  be  like  the  mother,  for 
as  she  has  your  coloured  hair,  so  I  would  have  her  be 
like  you  in  all  things  else.  Till  next  post-day,  farewell. 
By  that  time  I  hope  we  shall  hear  of  the  yacht,  for  till 
I  do  I  shall  have  no  kind  of  happiness/J 

The  yacht  Mary,  under  the  command  of  Captam  Gun- 
man, with  two  other  royal  yachts,  reached  Leith  at  last, 
and  in  the  former  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  with 
24  2, 1679-80.  Colonel  Churchill  embarked  for  Deptford.  They  were 
received  by  the  King  with  every  mark  of  respect  and 
affection.  Mrs.  Churchill  resumed  her  waitmg  upon  the 
Duchess  of  York,  and  her  husband  now  saw  their  child 
'  Harriot '  for  the  first  time. 

♦  London  Gazette,  29,  1,  1679-80. 

t  Ihid.,  9,  2,  1679-80.  ^   ,      ^  ^  _ 

+  Coxe  gives  this  letter  in  his  first  volume  as  dated  the  3rd  Jaiiuary. 

The  original  in  Blenheim  Palace,  from  which  the  above  is  copied,  is 

dated  Slst  January. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

JAMES   IS   AGAIN    SENT   TO    SCOTLAND,  AND    THE    CHURCHILLS    GO 

WITH   HIM. 

Court  life  at  Newmarket — James  anxious  to  provide  well  for  Churchill 
— Lewis  bribes  many  English  public  men— James  determines  to 
create  a  party  in  his  favour  in  Scotland— The  Exclusion  Bill. 

James  paid  occasional  visits  to  his  brother  at  Newmarket, 
where  Charles  had  built  a  hideous  residence.  Life  there 
was  entirely  given  up  to  amusement  and  revelry.  *  The 
mornings  were  spent  on  horseback,  the  afternoons  at  cock- 
matches,  the  evenings  taking  the  air,  and  the  nights  at 
cards.**  But  early  hours  were  generally  kept,  and  the 
King  sometimes  went  to  bed  at  9  p.m.  The  Churchills 
often  accompanied  James  upon  these  visits,  but  the 
routine  of  Court  life  had  become  irksome  to  Churchill, 
who  longed  for  active  work,  responsible  duties,  and  lucra- 
tive appointments.  James  was  anxious  to  further  his 
favourite's  wishes,  and  he  had  already  importuned  the 
King  more  than  once  on  this  subject,  but  without  result, 
as  there  were  many  greedy  courtiers  to  be  provided  for. 
Soon  after  James's  return  to  England,  it  was  reported 
that  Churchill  was  to  have  the  colonelcy  of  the  *  Admiral's 
Regiment,'  the  question  of  making  him  Governour  of  Sheer- 
ness,  which  had  been  raised  the  previous  year,  was  revived,  f 
and  later  on  the  propriet}^  of  sending  him  as  Ambassador  to 
either  Paris  or  the  Hague  was  discussed. 

^  *  Savile  Correspondence,'  Camden  Society  Papers, 
f  *  Hatton  Correspondence,'  vol.  i.,  p.  226. 
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Henry    Savile,  the  English    representative   in   France, 
writing  at  this  time  to  his  brother,  Lord  Halifax,  complains 
of  Barillon's  intrigues  agamst  him,  and  goes  on  to  say : 
'  I  am  told  that   Mr.  Churchill  likes  my  station  so  well 
that  he  has  a  mmd  to  it,  and  got  his  master  to  work 
for  him,  and  by  a  very  cunnmg  artifice  endeavours   to 
make  my  friends  willing  to  have  me  recalled  upon  pre- 
tence I  live  too  high  and  shall  ruin  myself,'  etc.     In  his 
answer,  Halifax  hopes  that  *  Churchill,  whatever  inclination 
he  may  have    to    be    a  Minister,   will  never  give   such 
a  price  for  it  as  the  supplanting  of  a  friend.'     A  few  days 
after  this  Savile   again  writes  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
have  uneasy  thoughts  of  Churchill,  who  had  been  always 
his  friend,  but  that  it  was  from   James  the  report  first 
*  came  which  was  improved  into  a  story  round  the  Town.** 
According  to   another  rumour  Churchill   was    to  replace 
Sidney  at    the    Hague.      King    Charles   hoped    by    this 
arrangement  to  reassure  his  suspicious  brother,  who  hated 
Sidney,  and  to  prove  to  him  that  his  mterests  at  William's 
Court  would  be  neither  ignored  nor  neglected.     Barillon 
writes,  that   *the  English    Colonel  is  a   man  of  no  ex- 
perience in  public  affairs,  but  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 
wishes  to  have  him,  and  wants  no  other  man  as  English 
Minister.'  f     This  is  a  proof  of  how  thoroughly  Churchill 
had  already  ingratiated  himself  with  William.     Towards 
the   end  of   the  year  James   recommended  that   Sidney 
should  be  removed  from  the  Hague,  and  that  Churchill 
should  either  replace  him,  or  be  sent  to  Paris,  *  If  Savil 
have  a  mind    to   come  home.'      *You  may  rememfcer,' 
he  writes  to  Lawrence  Hyde,  *  this  was  once  thought  on, 
and  let  me  know  what   your  opinion   is  of  it  now:  but 
this  is  only  in  case  I  should  be  with  His  Majesty  again, 
for  so  long  as  I  am  from  him  I  would  not  willmgly  have 
Churchill  from  me.':     In  other  words,  he  was  so  essential 

♦  These  three  letters  are  amongst  the  Spencer  House  Papers, 
t  '  Archives  des  affaires  ^trang^res,'  vol.  120,  fol.  206. 
X  Singer's  *  Clarendon  Correspondence,'  vol.  L,  p.  61. 
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to  the  Duke  when  in  banishment  for  his  negotiations  with 
the  King,  and  also  with  the  French  Court,  that,  anxious  as 
James  was  to  provide  well  for  him,  he  had  no  intention  of 
parting  with  so  useful  a  servant  until  he  should  once  more 
be  established  in  England. 

In  May  it  was  again  reported  that  Churchill  was  to  have  U 12, 1680. 

*  the  Duke's  Regiment  and  the  govt,  of  Sherenes.'*  Sir 
C.   Lyttelton,  writing  from   Sheerness    in  August,   says: 

*  When  I  was  at  Windsor,  I  found  by  Churchill  (who  is  ye  A  «.  i^so. 
only  favorite  of  his  master)  that  his  pretence  to  my  com- 
mand herre  is  not  given  over.'!     But  notwithstanding  all 

these  rumours,  none  of  the  proposed  changes  took  place. 

This  year  French  gold  was  again  liberally  bestowed  upon 
the  leading  men  in  English  public  life.  In  a  despatch 
of  July,  Barillon  mentions  that  he  had  bought  Lady 
Hervey,  her  brother  Montague,  Lord  Holies,  and  two 
useful  Presbyterian  ministers.  He  discusses  the  propriety 
of  buying  Shaftesbury  and  Monmouth  for  100,000  francs 
apiece.  He  says  that  he  has  bought  Hampden — the  son 
of  the  great  Parliamentarian — for  a  thousand  guineas,  that 
he  has  paid  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  a  similar  amount, 
whilst  Algernon  Sidney  has  taken  five  hundred  guineas. 
To  others  he  had  given  smaller  sums,  to  some  as  little  as 
one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas. 

Parliament  was  to  meet  towards  the  end  of  October, 
and,  to  avoid  impeachment,  James  was  ordered  by  his 
brother  to  set  out  again  for  Scotland.  Frightened  by 
Monmouth's  rapid  advance  in  public  favour,  he  was  at 
the  same  time  irritated  by  what  he  regarded  as  his  brother's 
cruel  treatment ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  before  leaving 
London,  he  told  Barillon  that  he  intended  to  stir  up  troubles 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland  to  avenge  himself  on  the  King, 
his  brother.  But  events  proved  that  he  reckoned  without 
his  host,  for  when  he  endeavoured  to  intrigue  with  this 
object,  he  found  that  he  was  too  unpopular  in  Scotland 

♦  ♦  Hatton  Correspondence,'  Camden  Society,  vol.  i.,  p.  226. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  233. 
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to  enlist  any  party  in  his  interests.  The  truth  was,  that 
Charles  was  too  worldly-wise  to  adopt  the  violent  measures 
urged  by  James,  and,  remembering  his  father's  fate,  he 
felt  that  it  would  be  madness  at  that  juncture  to  attempt 
to  rule  without  a  Parliament. 

Accompanied    by  his    household,   which    included    the 
Churchills,  James    embarked    at  Woolwich,  and    after   a 
stormy  passage  of  five  days  landed  at  Kirkaldy  Roads  in 
the  last  week  of  October.     He  was  received  with  the  usual 
honours,  but  when   a   salute  was  fired  from  Edinburgh 
Castle  to  announce  his   arrival,  the  only  large   piece  of 
ordnance  then  in  Scotland  burst.     It  was  a  gun  of  some 
historical    interest,   commonly  known    as    '  Mons   Megg.* 
The    superstitious    regarded  the    occurrence    as    an    evil 
omen  foreboding  no  good  to  either   Prince  or  nation.* 
Mary  of  Modena  hated  Scotland,  though  enforced  absence 
from   Court  had    the   advantage    of    separating   her   un- 
faithful husband  from   Mrs.  Catherine  Sedley.      For  the 
next  two  years  James  resided   in   Edinburgh,  where   he 
took  an  active  part  in  Scotch  affairs,  and  strove  to  sur- 
round himself  with  a  strong  party  that  should  be  entirely 
devoted  to  his  cause.     His  wife  helped  him  to  popularity  by 
making  her  Court   a  pleasant  one,!  but   the  Edinburgh 
people  were  never  able  to  forget  or  to  forgive  the  religion 
which  this  Royal  couple  openly  professed,  and  James's  cruel 
treatment  of  the  Dissenters  made  him  especially  odious  to  a 
large  and  influential  section  of  the  people. 

The  great  object  which  James  always  had  in  view 
was,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  reside,  if  not  at 
Court,  at  least  in  England.  Monmouth,  idolized  by  the 
Protestant  party,  had  become  for  the  hour  the  hero  and 
favourite  of  the  EngUsh  people,  to  whom  circumstances, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  had  conspired  to  make  Popery 

*  Fountainhall's  Notes,  p.  3. 

t  Tea  had  come  into  vogue  in  England  at  the  Bestoration,  but  was 
practically  unknown  in  Scotland  until  Mary  of  Modena  introduced  its 
use  at  her  receptions  in  Edinburgh. 


more  than  ever  hateful.  Amongst  other  things,  Lewis  XIV. 
had  recently  decreed,  that  anyone  who  met  the  Host,  and 
did  not  kneel  before  it,  should  be  w^hipped  through  the 
streets  by  the  hangman  ;  and  although  an  exception  was  sub- 
sequently made  in  favour  of  English  subjects,  the  circum- 
stance tended  to  render  priestcraft  more  than  ever  detest- 
able to  the  freedom-loving  people  of  England. 

The  year  1680  was  pregnant  with  events  affecting 
Churchill's  Royal  master.  Parliament  was  determined  to 
exclude  him  from  the  throne,  and  every  effort  was  made 
by  Sunderland,  Shaftesbury,  and  Godolphin  to  secure  this 
object.  One  of  the  clauses  in  the  proposed  Exclusion  Bill, 
contained  the  proviso,  that  should  James  ever  claim  or 
endeavour  to  secure  the  Crown,  he  should  be  deemed  a 
traitor,  and  suffer  as  such ;  and  that  should  he  be  found 
within  the  English  dominions  at  any  time  after  1680,  he  and 
those  w^ho  aided  him  were  to  be  held  guilty  of  high  treason. 

Although  Churchill  was  admitted  to  James's  political 
secrets,  and  had  gained  his  confidence  during  many 
secret  missions,  he  took  no  personal  part  in  the  intrigues 
and  crooked  politics  of  this  time.  Believing,  as  he  evi- 
dently did,  in  his  master's  oft-repeated  promises  that  he 
would  not  interfere  with  any  man's  religion,  and  that  he 
only  sought  to  secure  for  himself  the  liberty  of  conscience 
which  he  was  anxious  to  see  extended  to  every  English- 
man, Churchill  sided  with  James  in  his  antagonism  to  the 
'Exclusion  Bill.'  A  trusted  friend  has  left  the  follow- 
ing on  record  :  *  For  though  he  had  an  aversion  to  Popery, 
yet  he  was  always  against  the  persecution  for  conscience 
sake,  and  at  that  time  told  me  he  thought  it  the  highest  act 
of  injustice  for  anyone  to  be  set  aside  from  his  inheritance 
upon  bare  suppositions  of  intentional  evils,  when  nothing 
that  was  actual  yet  api^eared  to  hinder  him  from  the  exer- 
cise of  his  just  rights.'* 

*  *  The  Lives  of  the  Two  Illustrious  Generals,*  etc.,  published  1713, 
p.  13.  The  author  does  not  give  his  name,  but  his  editor  claims  for 
him  an  intimate  personal  knowledge  with  Marlborough,  which,  pub- 
lished in  1713,  was  never  contradicted  by  the  Duke. 
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Charles  opened  Parliament  the  day  after  James  had  left 
for  Scotland,  and  in  his  speech  from  the  throne  he  expressed 

H  10, 1680.  his  readiness  to  concur  in  every  measure  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Protestant  religion,  though  he  refused 
positively  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  succession.  But 
he  soon  found  that  he  could  do  no  more  with  this  Parlia- 
ment than  with  the  last.  To  his  horror,  it  was  resolved 
that  means  must  be  adopted  to  destroy  Popery  and  to 
banish  a  Prince  who  professed  a  religion  incompatible  with 
the  welfare  of  the  State.  In  order  to  stop  further  measures 
against  his  brother,  Charles  prorogued  Parliament,  a  pro- 

^  1, 1680-81.  ceeding  which  aroused  intense  anger  in  all  who  loved  liberty. 
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Towards  the  end  of  1680  Mrs.  Churchill  returned  to 
London,  leaving  her  husband  in  Edinburgh  with  the  Duke 
of  York.  During  this  temporary  separation  she  received 
the  following  letters  from  him  : 

*  I  hope  that  which  I  writ  on  Wednesday  next  day  you  ^%  1,  I68O-8I. 
have  received,  it  being  writ  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  by 

which  I  hope  you  will  see  that  I  desire  nothing  more  in 
this  world  than  your  love,  and  that  it  is,  if  you  please, 
absolutely  in  your  power  to  make  me  love  you  as  long  as  I 
live.  We  have  here  the  finest  weather,  they  say,  that  ever 
was  known  in  this  country  at  this  time  of  the  year.  How- 
ever, I  have  not  my  health  as  I  could  wish,  for  my  eyes  are 
not  yet  well.  All  my  misfortunes  I  attribute  to  my  being 
from  you,  which  after  this  time  I  hope  never  to  be  so  long 
absent  as  long  as  I  live.  Pray  let  Harriot  know  by  some 
very  intelligible  figure  that  I  am  very  well  pleased  with 
her  hair,  and  that  I  long  to  see  her,  hoping  that  since  she 
has  her  mother's  coloured  hair  that  she  may  be  also  like 
her.  When  you  see  next  your  mother  present  my  duty  to 
her. 

*  January  3rd,  1 680.     My  brother  [illegible]  presents  his 
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service  to  you.'     Addressed :  *  For  Mrs.  Churchill,  at  her 
house  in  Jermayne  Street,  near  St.  James's,  London/* 

'  I  have  received  yours  of  the  6th,  and  I  think  you  are 
unjust  to  me  in  saying  that  you  do  not  think  I  would  for- 
bear doing  aught  when  you  desire  me,  when  I  vow  to 
Almighty  God  I  have  not  a  greater  pleasure  in  the  world 
than  in  doing  what  I  think  would  be  agreeable  to  you,  for 
on  my  faith  you  are  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  together.    You  say  I  ought  not  to  judge  you  by  my- 
self, because  you  love  better  than  I.     Were  that  so,  then 
were  I  happier  than  any  man  breathing,  for  'tis  you  alone 
I  only  think  kindly  of,  so  that  I  should  never  be  unhappy 
were  I  assured  you  loved  me  so  truly  well  as  I  do  you.     I 
am  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  you  should  be  kind  if 
I  were  coquet,  and  made  love  to  any  other  woman ;  but 
since  I  do  not,  and  love  only  you  above  my  own  life,  I  cannot 
but  think  but  you  are  both  unjust  and  unkind  in  having  a 
suspicion  of  me,  after  so  many  assurances  as  I  have  given 
you  to  the  contrary.     In  short,  you  are  the  only  thing  on 
earth  I  do  love  or  ever  can,  which  I  beg  you  will  believe. 
The  bearer  hereof,  Mr.  Ashton,  says  he  will  be  in  town  as 
soon  as  the  post,  so  that  I  would  not  let  him  go  without  a 
letter  for  you.     It  is  post  day,  so  that  at  night  I  will  write 
M  1, 1680-81.  to  you  again.'t 

Another  letter  written  about  this  time,  shows  the  good 
fellowship  existing  between  Churchill  and  his  cousin 
George  Legge,:  who  had  been  with  him  a  long  time  in  the 
household  of  the  Duke  of  York.  Legge  had  contrived  to 
leave  Churchill  far  behind  in  the  race  of  life,  and  had 
become,  through  Court  favouritism.  Master  of  the  Ordnance. 
Although  styled  Colonel,  he  had  spent  most  of  his  time, 
from  the  age  of  seventeen,  at  sea.  He  had  commanded 
several  ships,  and  had  done  good  service  in  both  the  Dutch 

*  Blenheim  Palace  Papers. 
+  Ibid, 

.J  Churchill's  great-grandmother,   EUzabeth  Villiers,  and    Legge*» 
grandmother,  Anne  Villiers,  were  sisters. 
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wars  of  Charles  II.'s  reign.  But  Churchill  was  the  more 
business-like  of  the  two,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing letter,  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  give  his  cousin  good 
advice  upon  money  matters.* 

*  Dear  Cousen,  *  Jan.  t«.-  1680-81  (Edinbm-gh  ?). 

'  I  did  2  postes  agoe  recive  yours  of  the  27th  of  the 
last  month,  but  as  yett  I  have  not  recived  anny  from  my 
Lord  Feavershame.  I  see  by  yours  to  the  duke  that  caime 
this  day,  that  you  are  now  Master  of  the  Ordinance ;  I  doe 
not  doute  but  you  are  satisfied  that  I  am  glade  of  itt,  and  I 
doe  ashure  you  that  I  wish  that  you  may  live  long  to  enjoye 
itt,  and  as  I  wish  you  as  well  as  any  friend  you  have,  soe  I 
will  take  the  liberty  to  tell  you  that  you  will  not  be  just  to 
your  familly,  if  you  doe  not  now  order  your  afifairs  soe  as 
that  you  may,  by  living  within  yourselfe,  be  able  in  time  to 
clear  your  estaites.  I  will  say  no  more  on  this  subject  att 
present,  but  when  we  mett  you  must  expect  me  to  be  troble- 
8ome  if  I  find  you  prefer  yom'  owne  living  before  your 
children's  good.'  He  goes  on  to  remark  upon  the  escape 
of  Argjde  from  prison,  and  ends  his  letter :  *  I  am  your 
affectionate  kinsman  and  faithful  frend  and  sarvant — J. 
Churchill.'! 

These  two  friends  helped  one  another  upon  all  occasions, 
and  when  at  the  Revolution  Dartmouth  fell  into  disgrace, 
Marlborough  did  all  he  could  to  procure  his  pardon  and 
release  from  the  Tower. 

Charles  again  dissolved  Parliament  in  January,  because  ^1, 168O-8I. 
the  House  of  Commons  had  passed  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and 
had  made  demands,  which  if  granted,  would  have  seriously 
restricted  the  royal  authority.     Another  Parliament  was 
summoned  to  meet  at  Oxford.    He  avoided  London  because 

♦  Eldest  son  of  Colonel  William  Legge,  an  Irish  adventurer  and 
soldier  of  fortune,  who  was  a  loyal  and  faithful  servant  to  Charles  I. 
George  Legge  was  born  about  1647,  was  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber 
and  afterwards  Master  of  the  Horse  to  James,  Duke  of  York ;  Master 
of  the  Ordnance  in  1678,  and  created  Baron  Dartmouth  in  1682. 

t  Historical  MSS. :  Lord  Dartmouth's  Papers,  p.  55. 
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of  its  strong  Protestant  feeling,  and  dreading  the  support 
it  would  probably  give  the  House  of  Commons  should  that 
House  resolve  to  sit  on  and  do    the  nation's   business 
whether  he  liked  it  or  not.*  This  change  of  venue  increased 
the  angry  feeling,  already  general  in  the  country,  against 
Charles.     There  were  many  overt  signs  of  discontent  in  the 
city,  and  the  people  showed  their  feelings  by  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  everywhere  greeted  Monmouth.    James 
realized  that  he  could  have  no  chance  of  sympathy  from 
any  Parliament  whilst  popular  sentiment  was  so  strongly 
against  him.     He  therefore   sent   Churchill  on   a  secret 
mission  to  the  King  in  January,  charging  him  to  let  no 
one  know  the  object  of  his  journey.     His  instructions  were 
that  he  was  to  see  the  King  in  private,  and  to  entreat  him 
not    to   assemble    another    Parliament  whilst   the   public 
mind  remained  so  agitated.     He  was  to  impress  upon  him 
that  if  he  followed  this  advice  it  would  show  the  world 
that  he  meant  to  be  King  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name. 
Churchill  was  also  to  persuade  Charles  to  ally  himself  still 
more  closely  with  Lewis  XIV.,  as  the  only  means  by  which 
he  could  maintain  himself  without  the  aid  of  Parliament. 
James  added,  that  *  matters  were  come  to  such  a  head, 
that  the  monarchy  must  either  be  more  absolute  or  quite 
abolished.'     Above  all  things,  Churchill  was  to  urge  the 
King  to  allow  James  to  return  to  Court,  if  only  for  a  few 
days.    If  not  allowed  to  live  in  London,  it  was  suggested 
that  Audley  End  would  be  a  suitable  place  of  residence  for 
him,  being  secluded  in  the  country.     The  King's  wishes 
would,  however,  be  his  law  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters. 
Churchill  also  carried  a  letter  from  the  Duchess  of  York 
to  Charles,  m  which  she  pressed  upon  him  the  misuitable- 
ness  of  the  Northern  climate  to  her  Southern  constitution. 
Her  health  had  already  suffered,  and  she  begged  permission 
to  visit  either  Bath  or  Tunbridge,  whose  waters  were  then 
held  in  high  repute. 

♦  ♦  CWi  il  ne  craindra  pas  que  la  stance  se  continuera  malgr^  lui.'— 
Barillon  au  Roi. 
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Churchill  was  personally  a  favourite  w4th  Charles,  who     Chapter 
liked  his  polished  manners,  his  gentle  demeanour  and  per-      XXXI. 
suasive  address,  whilst  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the        i^^i- 
Crown  made  him  valued  by  both  the  Eoyal  brothers.     The 
fact  that  he  had  remained  a  Protestant  in  the  service  of 
James  gave  him  also  a  strong  position  in  the  country,  and 
a  claim  to  press  his  arguments  upon  the  King.     Upon 
reaching  London,  Charles    accorded   him    an   immediate  tV  2,  I68O-8I. 
interview,  and  he  also  visited  the  French  Ambassador  to 
deliver   James's  message  as   to   his   position  in    Scotland 
and  the  support  he  had  secured  there.     Cross-examined 
by  Barillon,  Churchill  frankly  admitted  that  he  did  not 
think  James  could  hold  his  own  in  that  country  without 
the   open  goodwill    and  help  of   his    brother   the   King. 
Indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
sound  common- sense  of  Churchill,  and  his  natural  caution 
at  this  juncture,  that  saved  James  from  being  taken  in 
by  the  wiles  of  Lewis,  who  was  most  anxious,  by  fomenting 
internal  dissensions,  to  render  England  weak  and  powerless 
abroad.*     Notwithstanding  Churchill's  persuasive  powers, 
he  was  not  able  to  change  the  King's  resolution.     Charles 
was  unwilling  to  defy  the  country,  and  though  he  wished 
to  ser\^e  his  brother  and   to  have  him  at  Court,  he  felt 
bound  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  Council  on  this  point. 
He  was  warned,  that   to  bring    James    back  whilst   the 
country  was  so  much  incensed   against  Catholics,  would 
be  to  incur  the  risk  of  civil  war,  and  as  Charles  would  risk 
anything  but  that,  his  answer  was  distinctly  unfavourable 
to  his  brother's  petition. 

The  elections  for  the  new  House  of  Commons  went 
everywhere  against  the  interests  of  the  Eoyal  brothers, 
and  when  Parliament  met  at  Oxford  it  was  found,  that  a 
hundred  of  those  who  had  sat  in  the  last  House  were  ||  3, 168O.8I. 
again  returned,  and  that  the  new  members  were  most 
hostile  to  Roman  Catholics  in  general,  and  to  James  in 
particular.     All  were  in  an  angry,  dogged  mood,  determined 

♦  Dalrymple,  vol.  i.,  p.  276. 
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to  grant  no  supplies  until  the  King  should  give  his  assent 
to  the  *  Exclusion  Bill/  for  the  country  was  resolved  that 
James  should  never  wear  the  Crown.  Shaftesbury  went 
so  far  as  to  propose  to  Charles  that  he  should  proclaim 
Monmouth  as  his  legitimate  heir. 

Charles  was  furious  at  being  thus  thwarted,  and  seven 
days    afterwards,   stalking    abruptly   mto    the    House   of 
Lords,  he,  without  further  ado,  dissolved  Parliament,  and 
quitted  Oxford.     He  felt  strong  enough  to  do  this,  for  he 
had  shortly  before  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  Lewis 
XIV.,  by  which,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  he  was  to 
receive  a  large   subsidy  that  would  render  hun,   for  the 
time  at  least,  independent   of   his  detested    Parliament. 
The  country  was  dumfounded  at  this  proceeding,  for  this 
was  the  fourth  Parliament  that  Charles  had  dissolved  in 
anger  within  the  space  of  two  years.     It  was  the  last  Parlia- 
ment of  his  reign,  and  he  resolved  to  rule  henceforth  without 
one.     Civil  war  seemed  imminent,  and  James  looked  forward 
to  it  with  complacency,  for  by  no  other  means,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,   was  there   any   chance   of  his  succession  being 
secured,  or  of  the  royal  authority  being  re-estabUshed.* 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  all  the  difficulties  at  this  time 
between  ^  Charles  and  his  Parliament  had  their  origin  in 
his  brother's  change  of  religion:  but  James  began  to 
suspect  the  King's  good  faith,  and  his  mind  was  kept  on 
the  rack  by  every  favour  shown  to  his  handsome  and  popular 
nephew,  and  by  every  fresh  move  of  his  wily  Dutch  son-in- 
law,  in  whom  he  also  foresaw  a  rival  for  the  Crown.  The 
possibility  of  being  able  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion 
in  either  Scotland  or  Ireland  had  been  for  some  time  con- 
templated  by  James,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  Barillon 
was  ordered  to  assure  him  of  French  support  should  he 
succeed  in  accomplishmg  his  desires.!     But  whilst  Lewis 

♦  Barillon  to  Lewis,  19,  8,  1680 ;  Dalryinple,  vol.  i.,  p.  348 ;  Hal- 
lam's  » Constitutional  History  of  England,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  432. 

t  Barillon's  despatches  of  18th  and  Slst  October,  1681 ;  Dalrymple, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  331. 
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thus  secretly  promised  him  supplies,  he  took  care  to  en- 
courage Monmouth  also  with  hopes  of  French  assistance, 
and  at  the  same  time,  paid  large  sums  to  secure  the  good- 
will of  the  party  which,  thoroughly  disgusted  with  monarchy 
under  the  Stewart  dynasty,  longed  for  the  re-establishment 
of  a  republic  in  any  form. 

When  the  Princess  Isabella  died  in  London,  her  father  -,\  3,  I68O-8I. 
pressed  the  King  to  allow  his  only  other  unmarried  daughter, 
the  Princess  Anne,  to  join  him  at  Edinburgh.   This  request 
was  granted,  and  Anne  set  out  for  Scotland,  leaving  her  ^  7, 168I. 
friend  Mrs.  Churchill  in  London  for  her  second  confine- 
ment, an  event  which  took  place  six  days  after  Anne's 
departure.     The  child  was  christened  Henrietta  ;  its  kins-  u,  7,  I68I. 
man.  Sir  John  Churchill,  then  Master  of  the  Rolls,  was 
godfather,  and  the  godmothers  were  Sarah's  mother,  Mrs. 
Jennings,  and  Churchill's  sister,  Mrs.  Arabella  Godfrey.* 

Churchill  now  spent  much  of  his  time  in  missions 
between  James  and  the  King.  He  was  in  London  in  May 
and  June,  and  again  in  August  for  a  short  time,  and  was 
•doubtless  willing  enough  to  undertake  these  journeys  as 
long  as  his  wife  remained  in  England.  But  as  soon  as 
«he  was  well  enough  to  travel,  she  started  to  join  him  at 
Edinburgh.  While  expecting  her  arrival,  he  wrote  to  her  H  8,  I68I. 
as  follows : 

*  I  would  not  omit  writing,  although  I  am  confident  you  VV  9,  I68I. 
must  be  come  away  before  these  can  get  [to]  London.     If 

you  are  not,  pray  then  let  some  coffee  be  bought  for  Colonel 
Worden.  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  bring  wax-lights,  and 
all  such  things  as  you  cannot  get  here.  I  am  impatient  to 
have  you  with  me,  so  that  if  I  should  be  so  unhappy  as 
that  you  are  still  at  London,  do  not  lose  a  minute  in 
coming  away  to  him  that  loves  you  above  his  own  soul.'f 

Soon  after  this  letter  was  written,  Mrs.  Churchill  resumed 
her  duties  in  the  Duchess  of  York's  household  at  Edinburgh, 
her  husband  having  gone  as  far  as  Berwick  to  meet  her. 

*  Blenheim  Palace  Papers ;  also  Sarah's  Bible,  now  at  Althorp. 
t  Blenheim  Palace  Papers. 
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William  of  Orange  visited  England  in  June,  and  did  h^ 
utmost  to  induce  Charles  to  throw  James  over  and  to  sho^ 
his  sympathy  with  the  popular  cause  by  ^^^^^^f^^J"^; 
liament.     In  this  advice  William  was  an  mteres  ed  partj 
for  he  knew  that  his  wife,  the  Princess  Boy al,  would  succeed 
at  the  Kincr's  death,  if  James  were  excluded  by  Act  of 
Parliamentr  and  he  further  knew  that  this  was  the  avowed 
policy  of  the  Protestant  faction.     He  clearly  saw  the  direc- 
tion towards  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  tending,  and 
deep  in  his  subtle  soul  lay  the  determination  to  avail  him- 
self of  every  opportunity  which  this  tendency  afforded  Inm 
He  had  already  begun  to  form  a  party  m  England  and  to 
curry  favour  with  the  leaders  of  those  opposed  to  the  Court, 
especiallv  with  Lord  Eussell.     Gainmg  confidence  as  he 
prleded,  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  dine  -Uhhe  Corpora- 
tion of  London  in  direct  opposition  to  the  King  swishes 
and  though  he  was  well  aware  that  both  Charles  and 
James  clearly  discerned  his  aims  and  deeply  resented  his 
conduct. 
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CHURCHILL    WRECKED    IN    H.M.S.    '  GLOUCESTER.* 

Charles  settles  a  large  pension  on  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and 
sends  for  James— James  and  Churchill  wrecked  when  retummg  to 
Scotland— James  and  his  Household  return  to  England. 

Early   in  1681-82  Charles   became   anxious  to   secure   a 
permanent  pension  for  his  French  mistress,  the  Duchess 
of   Portsmouth,  and   for   their   illegitimate   son,  the   first 
Duke  of  Richmond.     He  wished  to  settle  five  thousand  a 
year  upon  her,  and  the  crafty  *  Miss,  as  they  call  these 
unhappy  creatures,'  wished  the  income  secured  upon  the 
Post-office  revenues.*     But  the  whole  of  that  revenue  had 
been  assigned  to  the  Duke  of  York  for  his  life,  and  the 
proposed  arrangement  could  therefore  only  be  effected  with 
his  consent,  which  was  not  easy  to  obtain,  as  James  hated 
the  pretty  Frenchwoman  for  the  favour  she  extended  to 
Monmouth.     To  effect  a  settlement  of  this  matter  the  King 
sent   for   James,  who,  leaving   his  family  in   Edinburgh, 
forthwith  embarked  at  Leith,  and  accompanied  by  Churchill 
and  Lord  Peterborough,  landed  at  Yarmouth,  and  immedi-  U  3,  I681-82. 
ately  joined  the  King  at  Newmarket.    From  there  Churchill 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  wife;  the  Henrietta  men- 
tioned in  it  was  their  second  child,  whom  he  had  not  yet 
seen  :  *  I  have  received  yours  by  Hopton,  which  is  the  only 
letter  I  have  had.     I  did  in  my  last  send  you  a  letter  from 
the  child,  and  I  did  yesterday  receive  another  from  thence, 
which  I  do  not  send  you,  there  bemg  nothing  in  it  but  that 

*  Evelyn's  Diary. 
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she  is  very  well.  The  beginning  of  next  week  I  shall  be 
there  myself,  so  that  by  Tuesday's  post  you  shall  know  how 
I  like  her.  Everybody  seems  to  be  very  kind  to  the  Duke, 
80  that  we  are  m  great  hopes  that  your  stay  will  not  be 
very  long  in  Scotland.  I  do  assure  you  I  do  with  all  my 
soul  wish  you  here,  or  myself  with  you,  for  I  find  absence 
from  you  is  what  I  cannot  bear  but  with  great  trouble.  I 
will  say  no  more  but  assure  you  that  you  are  as  dear  to 
me  as  ever  you  were  in  your  life.  My  service  to  Colonel 
Worden.  By  the  next  post  I  will  write  to  him.'  Addressed : 
*For  Mrs.  Churchill,  at  Edmburgh,  in  Scotland.'* 

There  was  no  little  difficulty  in  effecting  the  settlement  of 
*  Madam  Carwell's'  pension,  for  James  felt  he  had  now  some- 
thmg  to  barter  in  exchange  for  permission  to  re-establish 
himself  at  Court,  and  he  therefore  made  the  most  of  what 
he  was  asked  to  surrender.  Only  Hyde  and  Churchill  were 
taken  into  the  secret,  and  of  course  the  latter  worked  ex- 
clusively  in  his  master's  interests.  The  bargain  was,  how- 
ever, eventually  struck,  James  consentmg,  or  professing  to 
consent,  to  the  proposed  arrangement,  and  the  King  allowing 
him  to  return  and  live  in  England. 

Thenceforward,  until  the  death  of  Charles,  no  post  was 
filled  nor  was  any  important  measure  adopted  without  the 
knowledge  and  advice  of  James,  who  used  all  his  influence 
in  the  cause  of  despotism,  and  to  make  English  interests  on 
every  point  subservient  to  those  of  France. 

The  King  was  anxious  that  the  expected  confinement  of 
the  Duches's  of  York  should  take  place  in  England,  and 
James  was  only  too  glad  to  go  back  to  Edinburgh  to  bring 
,4,  5, 1682.  her  to  London.  He  embarked  at  Margate  with  ChurchUl, 
Legge  and  Mr.  Griffin  as  his  gentlemen-in-waiting,  in  the 
Gloucester  frigate,  which,  in  company  with  a  small  squadron, 
got  under  weigh  by  noon.f    Sir  John  Berry  commanded  the 

*  Blenheim  Palace  Papers. 

t  This  Mr.  Edward  Griffin  was  a  Gentleman  of  his  Bedchamber, 
and  was  to  his  death  a  stanch  Jacobite.  James  created  hun  Baron 
Griffin  of  Braybrook  when  with  his  army  at  Salisbury  in  1688.     He 


Gloucester,  and  Captain  Ayres  was  the  pilot.  There  were 
about  three  hundred  souls  on  board,  for  the  Duke  of  York's 
party  was  a  large  one.  Pepys,  who  has  left  a  good  account 
of  the  voyage,  sailed  with  the  squadron  in  an  Admiralty 
yacht. 

The  weather  was  what  sailors  call  dirty,  so  they  anchored 
in  the  evening,  but  were  again  under  weigh  early  the  next 
morning.  The  pace  was  slow,  and  it  was  not  until  noon  on 
Friday  that  the  landmark  of  Dunwich  Steeple  on  the  Suffolk 
coast  was  sighted.  During  that  night,  or  rather  early  on 
Saturday  morning,  the  Gloucester  grounded  on  the  west 
point  of  the  dangerous  sand-bank  known  as  '  The  Lemon 
and  Ore,'  about  sixteen  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber.  To  the  consternation  of  her  passengers,  she 
bumped  violently  along  the  bank  for  some  time,  and  broke 
her  rudder,  killmg  the  man  at  the  helm.  James  and  his 
party  were  asleep  when  she  struck,  and  by  the  time  they  had 
dressed  there  were  some  seven  feet  of  water  in  her,  and  the 
sea  was  already  breaking  in  through  the  gun-ports.  The 
discipline  on  board  was  apparently  bad,  and  the  confusion 
was  consequently  great,  each  and  all  thinking  only  of 
their  own  safety.  Through  Legge's  care  a  small  boat  was 
manned  and  brought  round  to  James's  cabin,  from  the 
window  of  which  he  stepped  into  it.  This  was  done  to 
prevent  the  crowd  at  the  usual  gangway  from  thronging 
in  also.  He  took  with  him  the  Earls  of  Winton,  Perth, 
and  Middleton,  the  President  of  the  Sessions,  some  of  his 
pet  priests,  and  Churchill,  w^ho  was  the  last  to  enter  the 
boat.*  A  few  others  flung  themselves  into  her  regardless  of 
threats,  and  had  it  not  been  for  Churchill,  who,  with  his 
sword  drawn,  kept  back  the  crowd,  the  boat  must  inevitably 
have  been  swamped.   The  Duke  of  York's  party  reached  the 

kissed  William's  hand  after  the  Revolution,  but  was  mixed  up  in  all 
the  plots  against  him.     For  these   conspiracies  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  died  in  1710.     The  squadron  consisted  of  the  Dart- 
mouthy  Ruby,  Happy  Return,  Pearl,  and  the  yacht  Mary, 
*  *  Lives  of  the  Two  Illustrious  Generals,'  etc.,  1713. 
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yacht  Mary  in  safety,  but  several  men  of  distinction  were 
drowned  in  the  Gloucester,  besides  some  130  sailors  and 
many  of  James's  servants.*  The  Captain,  who  stayed  by 
the  ship  to  the  last,  finally  escaped  by  a  rope  over  the  stern 
into  a  boat.     He  was  tried,  and  honourably  acquitted  of  all 

blame,  f 

The  Duke  of  York  and  his  sadly  duninished  party  landed 
at  Leith  the  following  evening.  Writing  to  Lord  Treasurer 
Hyde  a  couple  of  days  afterwards,  James  says,  that  he  has 
not  time  to  describe  the  wreck  by  the  '  flying  packet,'  but 
that  he  has  '  charged  Churchill  to  do  it.' :  On  the  following 
H  5, 1682.  Friday,  James,  with  his  family  and  little  Court,  embarked 
in  the  Hapjnj  I{etiirn,  and  after  a  long  voyage  anchored 
in  the  Thames.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  St.  James's 
Palace,  where  he  continued  to  live  until  his  accession  to  the 

throne. 

Whilst  in  Scotland,  Churchill  had  exercised  a  most  bene- 
ficial influence  over  James,  and  had  been  the  means  of  saving 
*  from  ruin  and  destruction '  many  persons  *  whose  scruples 
of  conscience  had  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  the  laws  then 
m  force  and  severely  administered  by  the  Episcopal  party.' § 
Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  carefully  abstained  from 
taking  any  share  in  the  violent  measures  inaugurated  by 
the  Eoyal  brothers,  and  was  very  chary  of  expressing 
opinions  or  of  offering  them  advice. 

*  Hyde,  James's  brother-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Roxborough,  Lord 
O'Brien,  the  Laird  of  Hopetoun,  and  Sir  Joseph  Douglas  were  amongst 
those  who  perished.  Pepys,  who  was  close  by  the  Gloucester  when 
she  smik,  gives  a  good  account  of  the  whole  affair.  Sir  John  Scar- 
borough, the  Court  doctor,  was  on  board  when  she  went  down. 

t  His  father  was  a  loyal  clergyman  who  had  been  deprived  of  his 
Uving  by  the  rebel  party  in  the  Civil  Wars.  Sir  John,  who  had  been 
in  the  merchant  service,  had  entered  the  navy  as  boatswain  to  the 
Sivallow  ketch  in  the  West  Indies  in  1663.  He  was  every  inch  a 
sailor,  and  died  an  Admiral.  He  lies  in  Stepney  Church,  where  there 
is  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

X  *  Clarendon  Correspondence,'  vol.  i.,  p.  57. 

§  *  The  Lives  of  Two  Illustrious  Generals,'  London,  1718. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

ANNE's     marriage. PRINCE      GEORGE's     CHARACTER.  MRS. 

MORLEY   AND    MRS.    FREEMAN. — CHURCHILL   RAISED  TO  THE 
PEERAGE. 

Great  friendship  grown  up  between  the  Princess  Anne  and  Sarah — 
Anne  and  her  disposition— Her  first  suitor— Sarah  made  Bedchamber 
Woman. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  was  rumoured  that  Churchill     Cfl™^ 
was  to  be  made  Secretary  of  State.     The  report  was  appa-     ^  ^ — 
rently  based  only  on  the  fact  that  he  had  lately  taken  lessons        i«83. 
in  writing,  which  at  least  proves  that  he  was  conscious  of  his 
defects,  and  determined  to  rectify  them  as  far  as  possible.  ^^^J'^^^y* 
When  the  rumour  reached  the  King's  ears,  he  said  laugh- 
ingly he  was  determined  not  to  have  two  idle  Secretaries.* 

Charles  was  fond  of  tennis,  and  played  frequently  with 
Churchill,  Godolphin,  or  Lord  Feversham,  all  excellent 
players,  so  *  that  if  one  beat  the  other,  'tis  alternately.' f 

In  May  Churchill  accompanied  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
York,  the  Princess  Anne,  and  a  large  suite  to  Oxford,  where 
they  were  sumptuously  entertamed.  The  University  pro- 
posed to  confer  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  upon  James 
and  upon  several  members  of  his  Household ;  Churchill 
was  amongst  those  selected,  but  being  unable  to  attend  on  -S--h  1683. 
the  appointed  day,  he  missed  that  distinction.  J 

♦  Historical  MSS. :  Appendix  to  Seventh  Report,  p.  363. 

t  Lady  Cha worth  to  her  brother,  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  ^%  11,  1683. 
Historical  MSS.,  Twelfth  Report,  vol.  ii.,  p.  81. 

J  This  information  has  been  kindly  suppUed  by  the  Librarian  of  the 
Bodleian  Library. 
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During  the  early  years  of  her  married  life,  Mrs.  Churchill 
was  much  thrown  into  the  society  of  the  Princess  Anne,  and 
their  old  intimacy,  thus  renewed,  soon  ripened  into  that 
strange  friendship  which,  years  afterwards,  exercised  so 
gi^eat  an  influence  over  both  their   lives,    and  over  the 
destinies  not  only  of  England,  but  of  Europe.     The  lady 
whom  Sarah  supplanted  in  Anne's  warm  heart  was  Mrs, 
Cicely  Cornwallis  — a  kinswoman   of  the  Hydes,   and   a 
Roman  Catholic,  so  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this 
transfer  of  the  Princess's  affections.*  Anne  was  now  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and,  although  she  had  had  the.small-i)OX  in 
1677,  she  was  fair,  of  middle  height,  comely  and  graceful, 
with  a  good  figure,  good  hands,  rather  high  colour,  regular 
features,  and  dark-brown  hair.     She  possessed  that  great 
charm  in  a  woman— a  sweet,  musical  voice,  with  a  clear 
and  distinct  utterance.     She  inherited  her  mother's  genial 
disposition,   and   was   charitable,   and   entirely   devoid   of 
ambition.     She  was  shy  and  silent,  and  her  ability,  like  her 
conversational  power,  was  poor.     Her  education  had  been 
much  neglected,  though  her  memory  was  good.     She  shared 
her  father's  love  of  huntmg,  and  took  a  great  interest  in 
'  dress.'     But  she  had  neither  taste  nor  culture,  and  was 
capricious  and  vehement  in  her  likes  and  dislikes.    Though 
fond  of  flattery,  she  was  kind,  considerate,  and  courteous 
to  all  about  her  of   every   degree.      Obstinate,   as   small- 
minded  people    usually  are,   she  was  like  most  of   the 
Stewarts,  idle  and  indolent,  and  always  anxious  to  postpone 
the  consideration  of  tiresome  and  difficult  subjects.     She 
was  extravagant  and  fond  of  cards,  at  which  she   spent 
much  of  her  time,  and  lost  hea\dly.     Those  who  were 
jealous  of  the   Churchills   insinuated   that  most  of  what 
she  lost,  found  its  way  into  the  pocket  of  her  favourite 
Sarah.    In  any  case  it  is  certain  that  her  indulgent  father 

♦  Lord  Dartmouth's  notes  to  Burnet,  vol.  ii.,  p.  89;  Strickland, 
vol.  v.,  p.  398.  Mrs.  ComwaUis  afterwards  became  Lady  Superior  of 
the  Benedictine  Convent  at  Hammersmith,  then  under  the  protection 
of  Queen  Catherine. 
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paid  her  debts  more  than  once.  All  through  life  she  was 
a  staunch  upholder  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  she 
failed  to  see  had  become  a  political  organization  as  much 
as  a  sacred  institution  intended  for  the  spiritual  benefit 
of  the  people.  *  The  Church's  wet-nurse.  Goody  Anne,'* 
was  a  sincerely  religious  woman.  She  strongly  opposed 
the  appointment  of  any  but  devout  and  devoted  clergymen 
to  the  Episcopate.  As  Queen,  she  would  never  consent  to 
make  Swift  a  Bishop,  though  pressed  to  do  so  by  Harley 
and  St.  John,  who  owed  him  so  much.  The  people  clung 
to  her  and  to  her  sister  Mary  with  deep  affection  as  Pro- 
testants who  might  yet  save  them  from  their  Eoman 
Catholic  father. 

Her  first  suitor.  Prince  George  of  Hanover,  had  been 
recalled  from  England  by  an  ambitious  father,  who  wished 
him  to  marry  a  more  richly  endowed  princess.  Anne  was  only 
fifteen  then,  but  she  never  forgave  the  insult,  and  for  ever 
afterwards  entertained  the  strongest  antipathy  for  her  rude, 
ill-mannered,  and  uncouth  little  suitor,  who  afterwards 
succeeded  her  as  King  George  I.  When  she  returned  to 
St.  James's  with  her  father  in  1682,  she  was  attracted  by 
the  attentions  of  Sheffield,  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  who  wrote 
her  verses  and  love-letters.  The  King,  upon  hearing  of 
this,  immediately  sent  him  to  Tangier,  and  although  the 
Princess  was  married  soon  afterwards  to  a  husband  she 
loved,  she  continued  all  through  her  after-life  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  poetical  lover  of  her  girlhood.  + 

Charles  was  at  this  time  anxious  to  allay  the  com- 
motion caused  by  his  brother's  open  practice  of  Popery  and 
his  own  suspected  leanings  towards  it.  He  thought  he  could 
not  do  this  more  effectually  than  by  marrying  his  yomig 
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♦  Horace  Walpole  thus  styles  her  in  one  of  his  letters,  vol.  vii.,  p.  55, 
Cunningham's  edition. 

t  He  afterwards  became  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  married  Aime's 
illegitimate  half-sister,  Catherine,  the  curious  daughter  of  James  by 
Catherine  Sedley,  whose  house  has  now  been  converted  into  Buckingham 
Palace. 
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niece  to  a  Protestant  prince.     The  marriage  of  Mary  to 
William  of  Orange,  although  it  was  in  opposition  to  her 
father's  wishes,  had  been  most  popular,  and  the  King  now 
thought  of  a  Protestant  husband  for  the  Princess  Anne. 
His  choice  fell  upon  Prmce  George,  the  youngest  son  of 
Frederick  III.  of  Denmark,  and  the  brother  of  the  reigning 
King,  Christian  V.*     Prince  George  of  Denmark  was  just 
thirty,  very  tall,  with  light  hair  and  fair  complexion,  and 
on  the  whole,  good-looking,  although   somewhat  marked 
with  small-pox,  and  inclined  to  be  fat.     In  disposition  he 
was  good-natured  ;  he  had  a  mild,  gentle  temper,  but  he 
was  lazy,  apathetic,  dull  of  intellect,  hated  busmess,  and 
was  too  fond  of  the  bottle.!     Charles  said  of  him:  *  Tve 
tried  him   drunk,  and  I\e   tried  him   sober,  but   there's 
nothing  in  him.'     In  fact,  he  was  a  heavy,  shallow  fellow, 
who  was  no  companion  for  either  man  or  woman.     He 
spoke  French  indifferently,  and  English  not  at  all,  but  he 
had  fought  valiantly  at  the  Battle  of  Landen,  where  he 
saved  his  brother  from   being  taken  prisoner.     William 
of  Orange  was  furious  when  he  heard  of  this  proposed 
marriage.     He  did  all   in  his  power  to  prevent  it,  and 
seems  never  to  have  forgiven  the  bridegioom,  whom  he 

hated  ever  afterwards. 

The  arrangements  for  the  weddmg  were  soon  completed, 
and  Churchill  was  ordered  to  Denmark  to  conduct  the 
Prince  in  state  to  his  new  home.  The  royal  yachts 
anchored  at  Gluckstadt,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  where 
the  bridegroom-elect  embarked.  During  his  stay  in  Hol- 
stein,  Churchill  took  part  in  several  councils  of  war  which 
Christian  V.  held  to  consider  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
Continent  near  the  Danish  frontier,  and  upon  taking  leave, 
the  King  presented  him  with  a  sword  set  with  diamonds 
and  a  ring  worth  five  or  six  hundred  pounds.!     After  a 

♦  Christian  V.  died  4,  9,  1699. 

t  Evelyn. 

J  The  banish  anuy  was  then  said  to  consist  of  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  thousand  very  good  troops.  Historical  MSS.,  Appendix  to 
Seventh  Report,  p.  365. 
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somewhat  stormy  passage.  Prince  George  reached  London,     Chapter 
bringing  with   him  Charles,  Colonel  Churchiirs   younger 


xxxui. 


brother,' who  had  accompanied  the  Prince  in  his  P^'^vious  ^  ^1683^ 
visit  to  England  in  1679.     Ten  years  before  that  visit  he 
had  entered  King  Christian's  household  as  a  page. 

The  marriage  took  place  in  St.  James's  Chapel,  at  ^4,  1683. 
10  o'clock  p.m.  on  St.  Anne's  Day,  and  was  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  and  festivities.  The  King  settled  £20,000 
a  year  on  the  bride,  and  purchased  the  *  Cockpit '  for  her  as 
a  residence.*  That  old  house  stood  on  the  site  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Treasury  Offices  in  Downing  Street,  and  opened 
into  St.  James's  Park.  Oliver  Cromwell  had  lived  there  for 
some  time,  and  not  long  before  the  Kestoration  ParUament 
had  presented  it  to  General  Monk  for  his  life.! 

Before  her  marriage,  when  the  establishment  of  her 
household  was  under  discussion,  she  begged  her  father  to 
make  Sarah  Churchill  one  of  her  Bedchamber  Ladies.  He 
consented,  although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his 
brother-in-law.  Lord  Rochester— who,  with  all  his  family, 
hated  the  Churchills — endeavoured  to  persuade  him  not 
to  accede  to  this  request.  The  result  was  communicated  to 
Sarah  by  the  Princess  in  the  following  note  : 

*  The  Duke  has  just  come  in  as  you  were  gone,  and  made 
no  difficulties,  but  has  promised  me  that  I  shall  have  you, 
which  I  assure  you  is  a  great  joy  to  me  :  I  should  say 
a  great  deal  for  your  kindness  in  offering  it,  but  I  am  not 
good  at  compliments.' 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  Sarah  had  herself  in  the  first 
instance  proposed  the  arrangement. 

The  salary  attached  to  this  position  was  only  i:200  per 
annum,  but  at  that  time  even  this  small  addition  to  their 

♦  When  Janies  became  King  he  increased  her  allowance  to  ^'30,000 
a  year,  a  sum  larger  than  the  income  of  the  richest  English  noble  of 
that  time.  The  total  revenue  of  England  was  then  only  about  two 
and  a  half  millions  sterling  per  annum. 

t  It  had  been  built  by  Henry  VIII.  as  a  cockpit,  outside  the  Holbein 
Gate,  and  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  place  for  dramatic  enter- 
tainments, for  which  purpose  it  was  used  to  the  tune  of  the  Civil  War. 
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income  was  most  acceptable.  This  appointment  had  a  con- 
siderable bearing  upon  the  Churchills'  future  career,  for  it 
apparently  induced  them  to  abandon  finally  their  renewed 
intention  of  retiring  from  Court  altogether  and  settling 
down  into  a  country  life  at  St.  Albans. 

When  Lady  Clarendon  went  with  her  husband  to  Ireland 
in  1685,  Sarah  Churchill  took  her  place  as  first  Lady  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  the  Princess  Anne,  a  promotion  which 
doubled  her  salary. 

Anne  preferred  Sarah  Churchill  to  all  the  other  ladies  of 
her  household,  who,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  very  unin- 
teresting. She  had  long  entertained  a  particular  dislike 
for  Lady  Clarendon,  whom  Sarah  describes  as  one  who 
*  looked  like  a  madwoman  and  talked  like  a  scholar';*  and 
Sarah  herself  both  hated  and  feared  the  whole  Clarendon 

family. 

In  recognition  of  his  consent  to  Anne's  marriage,  James 
was  now  once  more  appointed  Lord  High  Admiral  and  a 
Privy  Councillor.     He  took  Anne  with  him  to  Portsmouth 
when  he  went  to  inspect  the  fleet,  and   on  their  return 
journey  they  stayed  at  the  Palace  of  Winchester,  where 
Anne  wrote  the  following  letters  to  her  beloved    Lady 
Churchill :  *  Winchester,  September  20.— I  writ  to  you  last 
Wednesday  from  on  board  the  yacht,  and  left  my  letter  on 
Thursday  morning  at  Portsmouth  to  goby  the  post, to  be  as 
good  as  my  word  in  writing  to  my  dear  Lady  Churchill  by 
the  first  opportunity.     I  was  in  so  great  haste  when  I  writ, 
that  I  fear  what  I  said  was  nonsense,  but  I  hope  you  will 
have  so  much  kindness  for  me  as  to  forgive  it.     If  you  will 
not  let  me  have  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  from  you  again 
before  I  see  you,  let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  call  me  **  your 
Highness  "  at  every  word,  but  be  as  free  with  me  as  one 
friend  ought  to  be  with  another.     And  you  can  never  give 
me  any  greater  proof  of  your  friendship  than  in  telling  me 
your  mind  freely  in  all  things,  which  I  do  beg  you  to  do ; 
and  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  serve  you  nobody  would  be 

♦  '  The  Conduct.* 
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more  ready  than  myself.     I  am  all  impatience  for  Wednes- 
day; till  when,  farewell.' 

A  little  later  on  Anne  arranged  that  in  future  they  should 
address  one  another  under  feigned  names,  so  that  all 
difference  of  rank  might  be  suppressed  in  their  corre- 
spondence. Sarah  writes :  *  She  grew  uneasy  to  be  treated 
by  me  with  the  form  and  ceremony  due  to  her  rank :  nor 
could  she  bear  from  me  the  sound  of  words  which  implied 
in  them  distance  and  superiority.  It  was  this  turn  of  mind 
which  made  her  one  day  propose  to  me  that  whenever  I 
should  happen  to  be  absent  from  her  we  might  in  all  our 
letters  write  ourselves  by  feigned  names,  such  as  would 
import  nothing  of  distinction  of  rank  between  us.  Morley 
and  Freeman  were  the  names  her  fancy  hit  upon  ;  and  she 
left  me  to  choose  by  which  of  them  I  would  be  called.  My 
frank,  open  temper  naturally  led  me  to  pitch  upon  Free- 
man, and  so  the  Princess  took  the  other ;  and  from  this 
time  Mrs.  Morley  and  Mrs.  Freeman  began  to  converse  as 
equals,  made  so  by  affection  and  friendship.'* 

In  course  of  time  Anne  grew  to  think  that  she  could  not 
live  without  the  society  of  her  dearly  loved  companion,  who, 
unknown  to  her,  had  already  obtained  complete  dominion 
over  her  mind.  The  very  obstmacy  of  Anne's  character 
rendered  her  more  completely  subservient  to  whomsoever 
happened  at  the  moment  to  be  her  favourite,  while  at  the 
same  time  she  became  less  liable  to  fall  under  the  influ- 
ence of  others.  At  this  early  period  of  their  friendship 
Sarah  could  not  have  been  influenced  by  any  hope  that 
the  Princess  Anne  might  become  Queen ;  and,  besides, 
the  insatiable  ambition  with  which  she  is  so  commonly 
charged  had  certainly  no  existence  in  the  early  days  of  her 
married  life.  She  may  have  been  able  to  perceive  in  her 
husband  many  of  those  qualities  which  lead  to  success,  but 
as  yet  she  could  have  had  no  expectation  of  the  greatness 
in  store  for  him. 

Her  extreme  frankness  seems  to  have  been  her  greatest 

♦  *  The  Conduct,'  p.  14. 
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charm  in  the  eyes  of  Anne,  who,  above  all  things,  craved 
for  the  close  intimacy  of  a  true  friend.     Anne  was  one  of 
those  women   who   cannot   stand  alone.      Like  ivy,   she 
required  something  strong  to  cling  to,  and  the  force  of  will 
possessed  by  Sarah  marked  her  out  as  the  friend  and  com- 
panion she  needed.     She  had  many  friends  amongst  the 
Ministers  and  courtiers  by  whom  she  was  habitually  sur- 
rounded ;  but  the  reasoning  of  a  clever  man  who  tried  per- 
suasion could  exercise  no  influence  over  her,  though  to  the 
personal  control  of  the  woman  upon  whom  she  leaned  for 
the  time  being,  her  warm  and  emotional  heart  was  always 
open.     But  if  that  woman  was  to  maintain  her  influence 
she  must  never  leave  her,  and  it  was  here  that  Sarah 
Churchill  made  her  great  mistake.     Shrewd  as  she  was  in 
most  things,  she  did  not  perceive  this  peculiarity  of  tem- 
perament in  the  mistress  whom  she  first  led  gently  and 
subsequently  bullied,   and  she  foolishly  allowed  another, 
who  never  left  the  Queen  for  a  day,  to  usurp  the  power 
over  her  which  had  once  been  exclusively  her  own.    Sarah's 
children  and  her  domestic  duties  made  frequent  calls  upon 
her  time,  and  often  required  her  to  be  long  away  from 
Court.     Had  she  remained  there  constantly,  not  all  the 
waiting  women  in  England,  or  even  any  display  of  temper 
on  her  part,  could  have  destroyed  the  paramount  influence 
she  so  long  exercised  over  the  Queen.      Sarah  herself 
described  Anne's  friendship  as  the  flame  of  an  extravagant 
passion  that  extinguished  itself  either  in  indifference  or 

aversion. 

The  contrast  between  the  characters  of  the  Queen  and 
Sarah  doubtless  contributed  to  cement  their  friendship  and 
lend  it  an  intensity  rare  indeed  m  the  intimacy  of  women. 
But  there  was  no  real  equality  in  then*  partnership.  Anne 
might  imagine  that  she  had  placed  their  social  relations 
upon  a  level,  but  she  could  not  make  herself  the  intellectual 
match  of  her  lady-in-waiting.  Although  Mrs.  Morley  and 
Mrs.  Freeman  might  converse  and  correspond  with  all  the 
familiaritv  of  social  equals,  Sarah's  strong  will  and  force  of 
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character  gave  her  complete  mastery  over  the  mediocre 
intelligence  of  the  Princess  whom  she  served.  Anne  en- 
joyed this  feeling  of  dependence;  she  allowed  herself  to 
be  not  only  led,  but  governed,  and  even  kissed  the  hand 
that  ruled  her.  In  their  earliest  intimacy,  when  they 
played  together  as  children  of  six  and  eleven  years  old 
respectively,  it  was  not  so  much  the  difference  of  age  that 
gave  Sarah  sw^ay  over  her  young  companion — although  a 
difference  of  five  years  means  much  in  the  nursery  and 
schoolroom — it  was  the  quick  decision  and  energy  of  the 
elder  which  enabled  her  to  exert  such  unquestioned 
authority  over  the  dull-witted  Princess.  Sarah  tells  us  how 
from  the  first  Anne  had  singled  her  out  as  the  favourite 
companion  of  her  infancy.  The  bluntness  of  Sarah,  who 
prided  herself  that  she  never  flattered  either  man  or 
woman,  seems  to  have  acted  like  magic  upon  the  weak- 
ness of  Anne's  character.  The  Princess  required  a  ruler, 
and  she  found  one  for  the  time  in  her  beloved  Sarah 
Churchill. 

Restored  once  more  to  his  former  offices  under  the  Crown 
and  to  his  Royal  brother's  favour,  James  wished  to  reward 
the  skilful  negotiator  who  had  largely  contributed  to  bring 
about  this  happy  change  in  his  position.  He  knew  from 
the  King  how  strenuously  Churchill  had  ever  pleaded 
his  cause,  and  that  he  had  done  so  without  boring  that 
easily  -  wearied  voluptuary.  James  pressed  to  have  him 
made  a  peer,  and  Charles  consented— the  more  readily  that 
he  liked  him  personally,  and  appreciated  his  diplomatic 
skill  and  tactful  address.  Churchill  was  accordingly -^i  12, 1683 
created  Baron  Aymouth  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and 
as  a  further  reward  he  w^as  given  command  of  the  Third 
Troop  of  Horse  Guards. 

Whilst  the  Princess  Anne  and  her  dear  Mrs.  Freeman 
were  at  Tunbridge,  Churchill  sent  the  following  letter  to  his 
wife.  It  was  written  from  his  house  at  St.  Albans,  where 
Sarah  had  left  their  children,  and  illustrates  the  domestic 
side  of  his  character,  which  we  are  too  apt  to  overlook : 
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"Friday.— I  received  yesterday  a  letter  which  I  did  not 
expect  for  I  did  not  think  that  you  would  have  complained 
this  time  of  my  want  of  writing,  for  I  have  not  failed  one 
day  since  I  came.     My  Lady  Sunderland's  housekeeper  by 
her  lady's  order  brought   a  bottle  of  [illegible]   for  the 
children   to  drink,   but  I  think  it   is  too  hot  for  their 
stomachs,  so  that  I  keep  it  for  my  own  drinkmg,  unless 
you  send  me  word  that  they  may  drink  it.     You  cannot 
imagme  how  I  am  pleased  with  the  children,  for  they 
having  nobody  but  their  maid,  they  are  so  fond  of  me  that 
when  I  am  at  home  they  will  be  always  with  me,  and 
kissing  and  hugging  me.     Their  heats  are  quite  gone,  so 
that  against  you  come  home  they  will  be  in  beauty.    If 
there  be  room  I  will  come  on  Monday,  so  that  you  need  not 
write  on  Sunday.    Miss  is  pulling  me  by  the  arm  that  she 
may  write  to  her  dear  mama,  so  that  I  will  say  no  more, 
only  beg  that  you  will  love  me  always  so  well  as  I  love  you, 
and  then  we  cannot  but  be  happy.     [The  following  words 
apparently  written  by  a  child,  its  hand  bemg  guided.]     I 
kiss  your  hands,  my  dear  mama.     Harriot.'— Addressed : 
'  For  my  Lady  Churchill,  at  the  Princess's  at  Tunbridge.' 

Charles  now  governed  without  a  Parliament,  and,  having 
deprived  London  and  the  other  cities  of  their  charters,  he 
was  master  of  the  position.     Thenceforward  he  virtually 
appointed  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London,  and 
the  municipal  authorities  in   all  the  large  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  and  being  able  to  pack  the  juries  in  tnals  where 
the  Crown  or  its  authority  was  concerned,  he  could  ensure 
the  conviction  of  all  whom  he  wished  to  punish.     Herein  he 
was  greatly  assisted  by  unworthy  judges,  who,  being  de- 
pendent upon  his  goodwill,  were  but  too  ready  to  do  his 
bidding.     In  fact,  the  Crown,  which  brooked  no  opposition, 
seemed  for  the  time  to  have  crushed  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  while  the  cruel  violation  of  their  liberties  drove 
many  of  England's  noblest  sons  to  conspire  against  the 
Royal  brothers.     In  this  eventful  year,  Lord  Russell,  Alger- 
non Sidney,  and  some  other  leading  men  died  at  the  hands 
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of  the  executioner  for  their  complicity  in  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Rye  House  Plot.  Lord  Essex  also,  whilst  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  died  under  what  were  considered 
suspicious  circumstances.  The  King  and  the  Duke  of  York 
were  actually  in  the  Tower  at  the  time,  having  gone  there 
to  visit  that  ancient  royal  fortress  and  palace.* 

Throughout  this  year,  whilst  James  was  inciting  the 
King  to  despotic  measures,  William  was  untiring  in  urging 
him  to  call  Parliament  together,  knowing  that  the  final 
exclusion  of  James  from  the  succession  would  be  one  of  its 
first  measures.  It  was  not  love  for  England  or  liberty  that 
prompted  this  advice,  but  rather  anxiety  to  see  his  wife 
declared  heir  to  the  Crown,  for  William,  like  most  men  of 
the  time,  was  a  self-seeker. 

♦  It  was  publicly  announced  that  Essex  had  committed  suicide,  but 
it  was  generally  thought  he  had  been  murdered. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXIV. 

DEATH   OF   KING   CHARLES,    AND   SUCCESSION   OF   JAMES   II. 

James's  speech  in  Council  weU  received-His  determination  to  have  his 
own  way-Wants  money-Sends  ChurchiU  to  Paris  on  a  mission  to 
Lewis-Coronation  of  James -Churchill  made  an  EngUsh  Peer- 
James  attends  Mass  openly-Churchill's  house  at  St.  Alban  s-Is 
made  Govemour  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

CHXPIKK     On  Friday,  the  festival  of  St.  Anne,  1685,  died  the  witty 

XXXIV.     and  worthless  Charles  II.      His  stupid  brother,   equally 

r««Tl68.*.  ignoble  and  far  less  amiable  and  agreeable  as  a  companion, 

succeeded  him  as  James  II.     Some  years  before  one  of  the 

ablest  and  most  upright  of  contemporary  Englishmen  had 

predicted  that  his  accession  would  mean  the  end  of  the 

world.* 

The  exertions  of  Shaftesbury  and  the  party  led  by  him 
before  his  hnprisonment  had  been  all  in  vain.  In  spite  of 
the  most  earnest  efforts,  they  had  failed  to  accomplish  the 
exclusion  of  James  from  the  throne,  either  by  law  or  by 
force.  The  baffled  and  embarrassed  exclusionists  now 
flocked  to  Whitehall,  and  endeavoured  by  obsequiousness 
to  make  the  new  King  forget  their  former  hostility.  Their 
reception  was  not  cordial,  and  they  were  made  to  feel  that 
the  King  would  not  forget  their  behaviour  to  the  Duke  of 

York. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  were  the  real  feelings  of  the 
nation  at  the  King's  death.  The  dread  of  having  a  Roman 
Catholic  King  was  so  great  that  even  those  who  denounced 

♦  Sir  William  Temple. 
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Charles  for  his  private  immorality  and  public  crimes  received 
the  news  with  sorrow  and  dismay. 

James's  speech  to  his  council  on  the  afternoon  of  his 
brother's  death  was  a  solemn  lie,  inasmuch  as  he  promised 
to  stand  by  the  liberties  of  his  people  and  to  i^rotect  their 
established  religion.  But  the  impression  it  made  every- 
where was  good.  Who  would  doubt  the  word  of  an  English 
King  ? — *  which  '  (with  all  reverence  be  it  spoken)  *  is  as 
sacred  as  my  text,'  said  Dr.  Sharp  in  his  sermon  upon  the 
occasion.* 

His  subsei-viency  to  the  priests  was  so  well  known  abroad 
that  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  his  first  audience  warned 
him  to  beware  of  them  as  counsellors  in  matters  of  State. 
James,  in  a  fury,  asked  him  *  if  in  Spain  men  sought 
advice  from  their  confessors.'  '  Yes,  we  do,'  was  the 
reply,  *  and  that  is  why  our  affairs  go  so  ill.'t  The  Ambas- 
sador went  on  to  advise  moderation,  but  James  answered  : 
*  I  will  lose  all  or  win  all,'  and  that  resolve  cost  him  his 
crown.  Charles  was  wiser,  for  when  on  his  death-bed  he 
gave  James  the  key  of  his  strong-box,  he  warned  him  *  not 
to  think  of  introducing  the  Romish  faith  into  England,  it 
being  a  thing  that  was  most  dangerous  and  impracticable.*! 

For  a  time  James  thought  it  advisable  to  retain  his 
brother's  Ministers  in  office,  but  as  all  of  them,  with  the 
exception  of  Rochester,  had  been  more  or  less  hostile  to  his 
succession,  it  was  not  long  before  changes  were  announced. 
The  two  objects  he  was  determined  to  accomplish  were 
bound,  sooner  or  later,  to  bring  him  into  collision  with  his 
people  :  the  first  was  to  re-establish  the  Romish  faith,  and 
the  second  to  rule  absolutely  without  a  Parliament.  He  was 
cunning  enough  to  avoid  frightening  his  Protestant  Ministers 
at  first.  Except  Halifax,  none  of  them  had  anything  to  urge 
against  his  ruling  despotically,  and  he  felt  that  if  he  were 
allowed  to  rule  England  without  a  Parliament,  he  would  soon 

♦  Caldmay*8  *  Autobiography.* 

t  Harris's  *  WiUiam  III.,'  vol.  i.,  p.  171. 

X  Sir  G.  Rose's  *  Commentaries  on  Fox,'  a  note  to  page  88. 
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alhieve  the ^th^^^vict^^hiA^the  paramount  aim  of 
his  life.*  But  the  Ministers,  one  and  all,  msisted  that  i'ar- 
liament  should  be  called  together,  and,  much  as  he  hated 
the  idea,  he  felt  bound  to  comply.  At  the  same  time  he 
sent  for  the  French  Ambassador,  and  begged  hiin  to  explain 
to  his  master  that  this  compliance  meant  no  hostility  to 
France.  He  had  been  compelled  to  it,  he  said,  because 
certain  revenues  granted  by  the  House  of  Commons  had 
lapsed  at  the  King's  death,  and  could  only  be  reimposed 
by  a  similar  authority.  He  took  occasion  to  assure  Banllon 
that  he  would  always  look  to  Lewis  for  advice  m  every 
matter  of  importance,  and  would  never  cease  to  act  m  his 

1  Tl  i"  P  I'P  8  ij  8 

James' was  in  sore  want  of  money,  but  even  he  felt  shy  in 
asking  for  it  personally.    To  beg  through  a  thu:d  party 
was,  however,  less    unpleasant,   so    his  brother-in-law, 
Kochester,  was  told  to  inform  the  French  Ambassador  that 
unless  Lewis  supplied  him  with  funds  he  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  his  Parliament.      BariUon  was  aware  that  aU 
En<^li8h  Parliaments,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  High  or  Low 
Church,  were  opposed  to  France  and  in  favour  of  Holland. 
It  was,  therefore,  to  the  interest  of  Lewis  XIV.  that  the 
King  of  England  should  be  as  far  as  possible  independent 
of  his   Parliament,   and    dependent    upon  French    gold. 
Durin"  the  long  years  in  which  Charles  continued  to  be  a 
pensioner  of  the  King  of  France  many  secret  treaties  were 
made  between  the  two  Sovereigns.     James  knew  them  wel , 
and  he  knew  also  that  Charles  had  sold  England's  goodwill 
for  money,  and  that  Lewis  had  bought  it  to  secure  himself 
a  free  hand  in  his  designs  upon  Holland  and  in  his  deal- 
ings with  William.  +    For  some  time  before  the  death  of 

*  It  was  James  who  had  persuaded  Charles  to  make  Sir  George 
Savile  Viscount  HaUfax  after  the  first  Dutch  war.  He  subsequently 
threw  himself  entirely  into  the  popular  party  with  Shaftesbury,  and 
was  accordingly  hated  by  James.  He  and  his  brother  were  great 
friends  of  John  Churchill.  He  was  one  of  those  who  went  bail  for 
Marlborough  when  sent  to  the  Tower  in  1692. 

f  Mackintosh,  p.  836. 
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Charles  II.  the  French  King  had  become  somewhat  remiss 
in  his  payments,  but  upon  this  important  occasion  he 
hastened  to  send  James  a  dole  of  ^£20,000.*  It  was  very 
acceptable,  though  by  no  means  as  much  as  was  expected. 
James,  however,  thought  it  politic  to  express  his  gratitude 
in  tearful  thanks  to  the  French  Ambassador,  but  he  hinted 
at  the  same  time  that  the  amount  was  not  large  enough, 
and  BariUon  so  informed  his  master.  To  thank  Lewis 
personally  for  this  welcome  present,  James  sent  Churchill 
to  Paris,  his  ostensible  mission  being  to  notify  ofi&cially  to 
the  French  Court  the  death  of  Charles  and  the  accession 
of  James.!  The  French  Ambassador  informed  his  master 
that  Churchill  was  selected  for  this  duty  because  he  was 
in  possession  of  all  particulars  bearing  upon  the  secret 
understanding  between  the  two  Courts,  and  because  he  was 
80  highly  esteemed  by  James.  He  could  therefore,  he 
said,  better  explain  many  particulars  by  word  of  mouth 
than  could  be  done  by  letter.  BariUon  ended  by  warning  his 
master  that  the  Envoy  had  been  told  to  ask  for  consider- 
able help  in  money.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ChurchUl's 
orders  were  partly  cancelled  before  his  departure,  and 
James  desired  that  money  should  not  be  directly  asked  for. 
Lord  Churchill  was  received  and  lodged  at  VersaUles 
with  all  the  honour  due  to  an  *  Envoy  Extraordinary  from 
his  Majesty  of  Great  Britain.' J     He  had  audience  of  the 

*  most  Christian  King,'  and  was  attended  by  most  of  the 
English  gentlemen  in  Paris,  clad  in  the  deepest  mourning.  § 
He  was  officially  received  by  the  Dauphin,  and  by  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Anjou,  and  Orleans.  ||      Three  days 

♦  The  exact  sum  was  500,000  livres,  which  is  about  the  equivalent 
of  i:20,000. 

t  BariUon    to   Lewis,   JJ  2,   1685   and  26,    2,    1685.     See   Fox's 

*  James  II.* 

J  In  a  letter  from  R.  Tempest,  dated  Paris,  ^^  3,  1685,  it  is  stated 
that,  *  Milor  Schurchil  a  este  bien  regale  ici  de  plusieurs  seigneurs  de  la 
Cour.'     F.  O.  Papers,  Rolls  Office,  France,  No.  307  of  1685. 

§  F.  O.  Papers  of  1685,  bundle  307  m  Rolls  Office. 

1  London  Gazette. 
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afterwards  he  formally  took  leave  of  these  august  personages, 
and  quitting  Paris,  set  out  for  England  with  a  letter  to  his 
master,  in  which  Lewis  thus  referred  to  him:  'As  I 
cannot  doubt  you  will  give  to  his  report  the  same  credence 
that  1  have  given  to  what  he  communicated  to  me  from 
you,  I  refer  you  to  him  for  the  rest,  and  particularly  for 
the  confidence  which  you  may  place  in  my  friendship.'* 

Churchill  was  directed  by  James  to  observe  eveiy  cere- 
mony used  at  his  official  reception,  as  it  was  his  intention 
to  receive  the  French  Ambassador  in  England  with  exactly 
similar  formality.  This  plan  was  punctiliously  carried  out 
upon  the  arrival  of  Marshal  de  Lorge,  who  came  to  England 
in  the  same  yacht  with  Churchill  to  congratulate  James 
upon  his  accession.  +  Referring  to  James's  proceedings  at 
this  period,  the  French  King  said  that,  notwithstanding  all 
the  fine  things  given  out  in  his  name,  *  he  was  as  willing  to 
take  French  gold  as  his  brother  had  been/ 

It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Churchill,  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  Lord  Galway  upon  James's  attitude  towards  the 
Church  of  Rome,  said:  *  If  the  King  should  attempt  to 
change  our  rehgion  I  will  instantly  quit  his  service.':  In 
this  notable  and  solemn  declaration  is  to  be  found  the  key- 
note of  all  his  subsequent  conduct  to  James  II.,  and  of  his 
action  at  the  Revolution. 

As  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber,  Churchill  assisted  at 
James's  coronation.  The  ceremony  took  place  on  St. 
George's  Day  with  great  pomp ;  but  when  the  crown  was 
placed  on  the  King's  head  it  tottered  and  nearly  tumbled 
off,  to  the  dismay  of  the  Queen  and  other  superstitious 
persons  present.  §     Amongst  the  many  ill-omens  which  are 

*  Translation  given  by  Coxe  from  the  original  in  the  Mallet  Papers. 

t  Lediard,  vol.  i.,  p.  36;  F.  O.  Papers  in  Rolls  Court,  France,  No. 
y07  of  1685. 

J  Burnet,  vol.  iii.,  p.  216. 

§  In  the  London  Gazette  the  following  advertisement  appeared  im- 
mediately after  the  Coronation :  '  Lost,  at  their  Majesties  Coronation, 
the  button  of  his  Majesty's  Sceptre  set  about  with  twenty-four  small 
diamonds,  three  rubies  and  three  emeralds ;  a  pendant  pearl  from  his 
Majesty's  Crown,'  etc— Londo7i  Gazette,  No.  2,030. 
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said  to  have  marked  the  day's  proceedings,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  wind  had  rent  the  flag  on  the  White 
Tower  when  it' was  hoisted  to  announce  that  James  had        1685. 

been  crowned.* 

In  the  following  month,  to  reward  Churchill  for  all  his 
faithful  services,  James  made  him  an  English  peer.  Intro- 
duced to  the  House  of  Peers  by  Lords  Maynard  and  Butler 
of  Weston,  he  took  his  seat  as  Baron  Churchill  of  Sand- 
ridge,  in  the  county  of  Herts.  Sir  Winston  Churchill  was 
at  the  same  time  appointed  Deputy-Lieutenant  for  Dorset- 
shire. 

James  having  mounted  the  throne  without  open  opposi- 
tion from  any  quarter,  now  thought  himself  strong  enough  to 
throw  off  the  mask  m  the  matter  of  his  religion.  The 
celebration  of  the  Mass  was  forbidden  by  law,  yet  the  very 
Sunday  after  his  accession  he  attended  Mass  in  state.  He 
now  addressed  himself  to  the  abrogation  of  the  Test  Act. 
The  steps  which  he  took  with  this  object  are  described  in  a 
subsequent  chapter. 

James's  first,  and  indeed  his  only.  Parliament  met  in 
May.  It  was  loyal  and  profoundly  obsequious,  for  he  had 
taken  every  precaution  to  have  it  packed  with  his  friends, 
including  four  of  the  Churchill  family— Sir  Winston  and 
his  son  George,  Su-  John,  and  William  Churchill.  The  i%  6, 1685. 
King's  speech  from  the  throne  was  dictatorial,  and  almost 
threatening  in  tone,  though  he  assured  his  hearers  that  he 
possessed  '  a  true  English  heart.'  The-  nationality  of  his 
heart  apparently  varied  according  to  the  audience  whose 
local  pride  he  wished  to  flatter.  Barillon,  a  month  later,  A  7, 1685. 
reports  to  his  master  that  James  had  said  to  him  :  *  He 
had  eaten  King  Lewis's  bread,  that  he  had  been  brought 
up  in  France,  and  that  his  heart  was  French.'  Charles  II. 
used  to  read  his  speech  ;  this  was  an  innovation  on  an  old 
custom,  but  he  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  could  not 

♦  Dr.  Geo.  Hicks,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Charlett,  dated  ^^-i,  171?.  The 
canopy  carried  over  the  King's  head  broke,  and  his  son  by  his  mistress 
Sedley  died  that  day. 
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look  in  the  face  those  from  whom  he  had  so  frequently  to 
beg  large  sums  of  money.  James  had  no  such  qualms, 
and  he  now  openly  demanded  to  have  settled  on  him  for 
life  the  revenues  that  his  brother  had  enjoyed,  and  he  con- 
cluded by  informing  Parliament  that  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
had  landed  in  the  Highlands  with  an  armed  following. 

The  House  of  Commons,  though  it  would  not  tolerate 
rebellion,  hesitated  to  make  a  settlement  for  life  upon  a 
Eoman  Catholic  Sovereign.  But  in  the  end  its  servility 
overcame  its  caution,  and  the  demand  was  granted  without 
conditions.  It  was  unanimously  voted  that  the  House 
relied  with  confidence  on  the  King's  royal  word  to  rule  by 
law,  and  to  support  the  Church  of  England,  for,  they  said, 
the  Protestant  religion  was  dearer  to  them  than  their  lives. 

When  not  in  attendance  at  Court,  Lord  and  Lady  Churchill 
now  passed  their  time  in  Holywell  House,  their  newly-built 
home  at  St.  Albans.*  Here  Churchill  thoroughly  enjoyed 
a  domestic  country  life,  and  found  unqualified  pleasure  in 
his  wife's  society  and  in  the  companionship  of  his  children, 
with  whom  he  dearly  loved  to  romp  and  play.  Like  a 
good  country  gentleman,  he  began  to  take  a  useful  part 
in  local  business,  especially  in  the  municipal  affairs  of 
St.  Albans.  Soon  after  his  return  from  France,  James,  at 
his  request,  granted  a  new  charter  for  that  ancient  town, 
and  Lord  Churchill  was  appointed  High  Steward  in  room 
of  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston.f  In  the  Corporation  Minute 
Book  Churchill's  name  is  signed  to  the  *  Declaration 
against  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant ' — an  oath  that 
all  who  accepted  ofl&ce  were  obliged  to  take  in  accordance 
with  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  soon  after  the  Restora- 

*  This  new  house  was  rated  in  the  Corporation  books  at  X*50,  tho 
highest  rated  house  in  the  parish.  He  paid  ill  Ss.  per  annum  as  rates 
for  it. — A.  E.  Qibbs,  Esq. 

t  The  Corporation  Records  'of  St.  Albans.  The  fee  of  this  office 
was  one  '  broad  gold  piece,  worth  £1  38.  6d.'  It  had  at  various  times 
been  held  by  remarkable  men:  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  Burghley, 
Lord  Ellesmere,  when  Lord  Chancellor,  the  great  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
"William,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  etc. 
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tion.  Through  Lord  Churchill's  interest  his  sailor  brother 
George  was  returned  as  member  for  the  town,  and  retained 
the  seat  until  1708. 

Churchill  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  speculating 
in  shares,  and  generally  with  considerable  success.  He 
at  this  time  had  *  an  adventure ' — or,  as  we  should  now 
say,  bought  dei,200  worth  of  shares  in  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Trading  Company,  which  had  been  incorporated  by  royal 
charter  in  1670.  The  company  was  paying  from  10  to  50 
per  cent,  per  annum.*  James,  and  later  on  William  III., 
owned  stock  in  it,  and  various  people  about  the  Court  fol- 
lowed their  example.  Churchill's  ability  and  great  business 
capacity  soon  won  for  him  the  position  of  Governour  of  the 
company,  in  succession  to  Prince  Kupert,  who  had  occupied 
the  chair  since  its  incorporation,  and,  doubtless,  the  expe- 
rience which  he  thus  obtained  was  of  great  use  to  him 
subsequently.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  practice 
of  war  fully  understand  that  no  one  can  conduct  a  campaign 
or  administer  an  army  successfully  who  is  not  a  thoroughly 
good  man  of  business. 

*  Sir  Donald  Smith,  now  the  Governor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, has  kindly  furnished  me  with  this  information. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

EARL   OF   ARGYLE    LANDS    IN    SCOTLAND. IS   TAKEN    AND 

BEHEADED. 

Monmouth  in  Holland,  under  the  influence  of  Argyle. 

To  please  his  brother,  Charles  had  banished  Monmouth 
early  in  the  previous  year.  The  exile  took  up  his  abode 
in  Holland,  where,  in  company  with  his  mistress.  Lady 
Wentworth,  he  stayed  until  the  death  of  Charles  in  the 
following  winter.*  He  was  now  thirty-six  years  of  age, 
and,  after  a  dissipated  youth,  was  settling  down  to  domestic 
life.  Spoilt  and  petted  by  an  indulgent  father,  he  had 
sown  his  wild  oats  surrounded  by  servdie  courtiers.  Though 
a  man  of  no  real  worth,  his  genial  disposition  and  fondness 
for  hounds,  horses,  and  all  kinds  of  English  sport  had  won 
for  him  the  love  and  good  wishes  of  the  English  people, 
who  saw  in  their  *  Protestant  Duke  *  a  possible  King,  who 
might  save  them  from  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  priests. 
As  the  Protestants  outnumbered  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Great  Britain  by  about  fifty  to  one,  Monmouth  was  naturally 
regarded  by  James  as  a  dangerous  rival.  Throughout  life 
it  was  his  fate  to  be  alternately  the  plaything  of  cruel 
fortune,  the  dupe  of  flatterers,  and  the  idol  of  dissolute 

*  Lady  Harriet  Wentworth  was  Baroness  Nettlestead  in  her  own 
right  and  heiress  of  her  grandfather,  the  Earl  of  Wentworth,  who  died 
in  1667,  her  father  having  died  before  that  year.  She  was  also  heirevss 
to  her  other  grandfather,  the  Earl  of  Cleveland.  She  died  of  a  broken 
heart  nine  months  after  her  lover's  execution.  Barillon  says  she  had 
a  child  by  Momnoutli. 
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ladies,  as  well  as  the  tool  of  religious  zealots  and  designing 
politicians.  Shortly  after  the  Restoration  he  and  James 
had,  it  was  said,  both  aspired  to  the  favours  of  the  same 
lady,  who  naturally  preferred  the  young  and  fascinating 
nephew  to  the  ogling,  middle-aged  uncle.  This  circum- 
stance may  have  served  to  embitter  their  personal  relations, 
but  the  real  cause  of  their  hostility  was  the  fact  that  both 

aspu'ed  to  the  Crown. 

In  Holland  Monmouth  was  thrown  much  into  the  society 
of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Argyle,  who  had  fled  thither 
to  escape  the  death  to  which  he  had  been  condemned 
by  James  in  Scotland  after  an  infamously  unjust  trial. 
Argyle,  who  thirsted  for  revenge,  found  himself  in  Holland 
the  centre  of  a  crowd  of  discontented  Protestant  plotters. 
He  soon  obtained  complete  mfluence  over  the  confiding 
Monmouth,  and  it  was  agreed  between  them  that  if  both 
should  still  be  in  banishment  when  the  King  died,  Argyle 
should  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  in  Scotland,  and 
Monmouth  should  do  the  same  in  England.  Accordingly, 
upon  the  unexpected  death  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  un- 
opix>sed  accession  of  James,  the  two  conspirators  deter- 
mined  to  carry  out  their  agreement  without  delay. 

Argyle  started  for  Scotland  early  in  May,  and  before  ^  5, 1685. 
setting  out  extracted  a  promise  from  Monmouth  that  he 
would  sail  for  England  in  a  few  days  to  carry  out  his 
share  in  the  plot.  But  Monmouth  was  not  in  a  position 
to  do  this,  for  he  wanted  everything  requisite  for  a  serious 
enterprise.  He  had  neither  arms,  military  stores,  ships, 
nor  money  wherewith  to  buy  them.  Had  it  not  been  for 
his  promise,  he  would  certainly  have  postponed  the  attempt, 
as  his  friends  in  England  had  not  as  yet  been  made  fully 
aware  of  his  plans,  nor  were  any  adequate  preparations  for 
a  rising  completed. 

Argyle's  following  was  small,  and  the  chiefs  who  did 
rally  to  his  standard  soon  quarrelled  amongst  themselves. 
His  attempt  was  an  utter  failure.  He  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  beheaded  at  Edinburgh  in  June.  i^f,  1685. 
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Lord  Churchill  took  so  leading  a  part  in  the  suppression 
of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  that  it  is  desirable  I  should  enter 
somewhat  fully  into  its  history.  The  ease  with  which  these 
risings  in  favour  of  Protestantism  were  put  down  had  a 
baneful  influence  upon  James's  policy,  and  led  him  on  to 
those  acts  of  tyrannous  folly  which  directly  brought  about 
the  Ke volution. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

MONMOUTH   PREPARES   TO   DTV^ADE    ENGLAND. 

Ferguson  the  Plotter— Monmouth  has  a  party  at  home— His  want  of 
money—He  embarks— His  unfitness  for  the  command  of  such  an 
expedition. 

William,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  James  had  been  pro- 
claimed King  without  opposition,  ordered  Monmouth  to 
quit  Holland.  He  knew  that  this  step  would  be  highly 
appreciated  by  his  father-in-law,  with  whom  it  was  then 
his  interest  to  stand  well.  In  the  far  future  he  still  saw 
the  possibility  of  the  crown  of  England  devolving  upon 
his  wife,  the  Princess  Royal.  He  had  already  schemed 
to  bring  this  about,  and  he  meant  to  continue  his  efforts 
upon  every  favourable  opportunity.  But  the  fulfilment 
of  his  hopes  depended  upon  many  changes  and  chances 
in  the  whirligig  of  time,  whereas  at  the  moment  it  was 
of  the  first  importance  that  he  should  deal  with  the  facts 
which  immediately  confronted  him.  His  political  existence, 
and  that  of  his  beloved  country,  were  seriously  threatened 
by  Lewis  XIV.,  and  his  most  urgent  need  at  this  juncture 
was  material  help  in  troops  and  ships.  Although  the  Pro- 
testant ruler  of  a  Protestant  State,  it  was  just  possible,  he 
thought,  that  a  King  who  was  at  once  his  uncle  and  his 
father-in-law  might  be  disposed  to  afford  him  help,  Cathohc 
though  James  was. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  denied  by  William's  admirers  that 
he  was  cognizant  of  Monmouth's  aims  or  intentions ;  but 
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it  is  tolerably  certain  that  he,  as  well  as  James,  was  quite 
aware  that   Argyle   and  Monmouth   had   arranged   for  a 
simultaneous  rising  in  Scotland  and  in  England.*     How- 
ever, that  he  had  not  shared  their  secrets  or  countenanced 
their  plans,  is  proved  by  Monmouth's  own  dying  declara- 
tion.    On  the  other  hand  it  is  certain,  that  up  to  the 
accession  of  James,  William  had  evinced  no  disposition 
to  further  his   father-in-law's   interests  by  arresting  the 
conspirators.     He  had  not  even  told  James  what  he  knew 
of  their  plans  and  proceedings,  and  had  steadily  refused 
to   expel  Monmouth   from   Dutch  territory.     Even   now, 
whilst  assurmg  James  of  his  wish  to  serve  him,  he  allowed 
Argyle  and  Monmouth  to  start  from  a  Dutch  port  with 
an    interval    of    three    weeks    between    their    respective 
departures,    well    knowing    their    destinations    and    in- 
tentions.     Common-sense    told   the   astute   William  that 
the  crazy  plans  of  Argyle  and  Monmouth  must  end  in 
failure— a  failure  which  would  be  to  his  advantage.     It 
would    remove   from   his   path   a   rival   for    the   English 
crown   who   was  the    favourite   Protestant   candidate;    it 
would  keep  alive  and  strengthen  the  Protestant  sentiment, 
already  strong  in  England ;  it  could  not  fail  to  intensify  the 
wide-spread  abhorrence  of  Popery ;  and,  above  all,  it  would 
give  James  an  opportunity,  of  which  he  would  be  quick 
to  avail  himself,  of  putting  the  msurrection  down  with  a 
cruel  severity  that  could  not  fail  to  make  him  and  his 
religion  still  more  odious  to  all  classes  of  his  subjects. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  William  did  not  wish  Monmouth 
success.     Had  it  been  otherwise,  he  would  certainly  have 
delayed  the  despatch   from   Holland  of    the   six   British 
regiments    for    which    James    applied    as    soon    as    he 
heard  that  Argj^le  had  reached  Scotland.     William  sent 
them  to  England  without  demur ;  he  even  offered  to  send 

♦  Echard,  Hallam  and  others  hold  William  to  have  known  nothing 
of  Argyle's  and  Monmouth's  intentions,  but  James  asserts  that  he  did, 
and  *had  promised  to  send  some  supply  of  arms,  etc.,  after  him.' 
Clarke's  '  Life  of  James  II.,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  24. 


some  good  Dutch  troops  also,  and  to  take  command  himself 
of  the  army  that  was  to  operate  against  Monmouth.  He 
was  evidently  sincere  ;  and  in  making  these  offers  he  could 
not  have  been  influenced,  as  it  is  sometimes  said  that  he 
was,  by  Monmouth*s  assumption  of  the  royal  title  contrary 
to  the  terms  of  some  supposed  agreement  between  them. 
When  Bentinck  made  these  proposals  in  William*s  name 
to  King  James,  Monmouth  had  not  yet  proclaimed  himself 
King. 

Compelled  by  William  to  leave  Holland,  Monmouth  took 
up  his  abode  at  Brussels.  Hunted  from  that  city  by  the 
Spanish  authorities,  who  were  moved  by  his  uncle  James, 
he  hid  himself  in  Amsterdam.  It  was  there  that  he 
arranged  with  Argyle  and  the  other  conspirators  the  details 
of  the  plot  for  the  simultaneous  invasion  of  England  and 
Scotland.*  One  of  the  chief  movers  in  this  undertaking 
was  the  notorious  Scotch  minister,  Kobert  Ferguson, 
commonly  known  as  *  The  Plotter.'  He  had  been  chaplain 
and  factotum  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  ;  and,  deeply  implicated 
in  the  Rye  House  Plot,  he  had  fled  to  Holland,  where  he 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  conspiracy.  He  was  the  Judas 
in  Dryden's  *  Absalom  and  Achitophel,'  but  he  finally 
changed  sides,  and  ended  his  days  as  a  scheming  Jacobite. 
Being  at  this  time,  however,  a  Protestant  enthusiast,  he 
obtained  a  considerable  influence  over  Monmouth,  and 
used  it  to  incite  him  to  rebellion.  God,  he  said,  would 
never  forsake  those  who  fought  in  His  sacred  cause  and  in 
that  of  liberty.  Though  full  of  subtlety,  he  lacked  wisdom 
and  common-sense,  and  a  more  dangerous  adviser  for  a  man 
of  Monmouth's  calibre  it  would  be  diiB&cult  to  imagine.f 

♦  The  English  refugees  who  took  the  lead  in  all  these  schemes  were 
Lord  Grey  of  Werke,  Sir  J.  Cockran,  Colonel  Holins,  Captain  Mathews, 
Mr.  Wade  of  Bristol,  Rimbolt,  Daw  and  Ferguson  ('The  Plotter'). 

t  He  belonged  to  an  old  Scottish  family.  His  father  had  been 
M.P.  for  Inverary  in  the  first  Scotch  ParUament  of  the  Restoration. 
It  was  he  who  composed  that  long,  badly- worded  proclamation  which 
Monmouth  pubhshed  upon  landing,  in  which  he  accused  James  of 
having  murdered  his  own  brother  the  King. 
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Chapteh         At  the  end  of  April  William  wrote  to  Rochester,  assuring 
xxxvi.    j^.j^  ^^  hig  ^ord  of  honour  that  he  did  not  know  if  Mon- 
^4. 1685.  mouth  were  still  in  Holland.     Should  he  find  him,  he 
would,  he  said,  at  once  order  him  to  quit  the  country. 
Three  weeks  afterwards,  by  James's  directions,  a  circular 
was  sent  to  all  the  county  authorities  of  England   and 
Scotland  enjoining  vigilance,  as  it  was  known  that  Argyle 
had  sailed  for  Scotland,  and  it  was  thought  that  a  descent 
upon    some    part   of    the  North   of    England    might    be 
attempted  by  Monmouth  with  a  view  to  join  him.     There 
is  no  doubt  that  Monmouth's  intention  to  raise  the  standard 
of  rebellion  was  known  in  the  West  at  least  two  or  three 
weeks  before  he  landed  at  Lyme  Regis.     On  June  1  the 
Mayor  of  Taunton  wrote  to  warn  the  Mayor  of  Exeter 
that  he  had  ascertained  from  intercepted  letters  that  an 
immediate  rising  in  the  West  was  in  contemplation.*     Up 
to  the  last,  so  well  was  Monmouth's  secret  kept  by  his 
followers,  that  it  was  generally  believed  his  attempt  at 
insurrection  would  be  made  in  the  northern  counties,  where 
he  was  popular  and  possessed  many  friends. 

Monmouth  wanted  arms,  but,  above  all,  he  needed 
money.  Had  WiUiam  favoured  his  enterprise,  he  could, 
at  least  in  secret,  have  helped  him  financially.  To  raise 
money,  Monmouth  pawned  his  own  jewels  and  those  of 
his  mistress  for  32,000  guilders  (4*2,733).  The  English 
refugees  subscribed  what  they  could,  and,  amongst  others, 
the  great  Locke  gave  4*400.  But  the  total  amount  col- 
lected was  ridiculously  small  when  compared  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking  and  the  issues  involved. 
With  the  money  so  obtained,  Monmouth  purchased  what 
arms  and  military  equipment  he  could,  including  four 
small  field-pieces,  which  constituted  all  his  artillery.t    He 

♦  Historical  MSS.,  Fifth  Report,  p.  371. 

t  He  paid  £'3,000  for  these  four  field-guns,  1,500  cuh^sses,  1,500 
swords,  pikes  and  muskets,  a  smaU  number  of  carbines  and  pistols,  and 
some  200  barrels  of  powder.  His  advisers  persuaded  him  that  those 
who  were  to  jom  him  on  landing  would  all  come  well  anned. 
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foolishly  bought  1,500  breastpieces,  which  were  of  no  use 
to  him.  They  were  left  at  Lyme  Regis  when  he  marched 
for  Taunton.  Muskets  or  matchlocks  w^ould  have  served  1685. 
his  purpose  better  than  armour,  for  which  his  peasant 
followers  did  not  care.  For  the  hire  of  the  32-gun 
frigate  in  which  he  himself  sailed  he  paid  i^5,500.  Had 
William  given  him  arms  and  accoutrements  for,  say,  20,000 
men,  the  rebellion  might  have  had  a  very  different  ending. 

About  2  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  May  24,  Monmouth  V4,  168.^. 
and  his  friends  left  Amsterdam  in  a  lighter  for  the  three 
ships  which  he  had  previously  sent  on  to  the  Texel.  His 
party  numbered  about  seventy  persons,  including  his 
private  chaplain,  Mr.  Hooke,  an  Independent  preacher, 
who  subsequently  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  devoted 
adherent  of  James  H.,  whom  he  followed  into  exile.* 
Head-winds  retarded  the  lighter,  and  it  was  not  until 
Saturday  that  she  reached  the  ships.  After  some  diffi-  v-f,  1685 
culties  with  the  Dutch  authorities,  who,  instigated  by  the 
English  Ambassador,  wished  to  detain  the  ships,  they 
weighed  anchor  at  daybreak  on  the  following  morning, 
and  sailed  for  the  English  coast.!  The  wind  and  weather 
were  unfavourable,  and  no  fewer  than  twelve  days  were 
spent  at  sea  before  they  anchored  in  the  bay  off  the  little 
village  of  Lyme  Regis,  only  a  few  miles  distant  from 
John  Churchiirs  birthplace.  James  had  given  his  fleet 
strict  orders  to  keep  the  sharpest  possible  look-out  for 
Monmouth's  little  squadron;  yet  for  twelve  days  it  beat 
about  the  Channel  without  being  discovered,  and  finally 
reached  a  port  where  its  men  and  military  stores  were 
landed,  not  only  without  interruption,  but  without  the  fact 
being  even  discovered  by  any  one  of  James's  numerous 
ships  of  war. 

The  day  after  Monmouth  quitted  Amsterdam,  William 

*  He  entered  the  French  army,  and  rose  to  be  a  Lieutenant-General. 

t  Colonel  Be  vis  Skelton  was  then  our  Ambassador  at  the  Hague. 
In  the  previous  reign  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave  the  army  because 
he  was  a  Roman  CathoHc. 
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senTto^Rodi^er  a  full  detail  of  the  plan  for  the  intended 
risings  in  Scotland  and  England,  and  Bentinck  on  the 
same  day  reported  to  him  that  Monmouth's  destmation 
was  the  West  of  England.  William  added  most  solemnly 
that  neither  he  nor  the  Princess  Mary  had  been  in  any  way 

privy  to  the  schemes. 

Although  William  offered  to  help  James  in  the  sup- 
pression  of  the  rebellion,  there  was  a  strong  feehng  m 
Holland  in  its  favour.  Prayers  were  offered  up  in  many 
churches  asking  God  to  bless  an  undertakmg  which 
thousands  of  pious  people  believed  to  be  conceived  m  the 
interests  of  true  reUgion. 

Though  personally  brave  and  a  favourite  with  his  men, 
Monmouth  lacked  the  qualities  of  a  leader.     He  was  want- 
ing in  firmness  and  decision,  and  especially  m  that  force 
of  character  which  inspires  others  with  confidence  m  their 
leader's  views.    He  had   seen  but  little  of  war ;  he  had 
served  exclusively  with  regular  troops ;  and  from  the  first 
he  had  evinced  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  raw  levies  who 
rallied  to  his  standard.     He  was  one  of  that  sort  of  cut- 
and-dried,   old-fashioned  officers,   who  could  not  believe 
it  possible  that  badly-armed,  slovenly-looking  regiments, 
untrained   in  the  formal  evolutions   of  a   regular  army, 
could  be  of  any  real  military  value.     To  officers  of  his 
class  it  was,  and  still  is,  heresy  to  hold  that  a  man  can 
be  capable  of  doing  a  soldier's  work  unless  he  is  dressed 
like  a  cockatoo,  and  drilled  to  stand  like  a  ramrod,  with  his 
nose  in  the  air.     Monmouth  was  not  the  man  to  lead  a 
desperate  enterprise,  in  which  success  depended  upon  the 
rapid  conversion  into  soldiers  of  dull  West-Country  peasants. 
No  one  knew  this  better  than  the  astute  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  had  lately  had  ample  opportunities  of  gauging  his 
character  and  capacity. 

From  the  first  Monmouth  seems  to  have  been  fully 
conscious  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  enterprise 
into  which  he  had  been  driven  by  the  importunity  of 
Argyle,  by  the  fiery  preaching  of  Ferguson,  and  by  the 
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pleadings  of  the  numerous  British  exiles  in  Holland. 
Dangerous  and  desperate  ventures  call  for  a  leader  endowed 
with  natural  genius  for  war,  and  with  inborn  qualifications, 
of  which  Monmouth  possessed  none. 

The  only  man  of  any  note  who  landed  with  him  was 
Forde,  Lord  Grey  of  Werke.*  He  had  long  been  one  of 
Monmouth's  supporters,  though  he  had  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  *  Protestant  Duke'  had  been  his  wife's 
lover. f  To  him  Monmouth,  unfortunately  for  his  cause, 
gave  the  command  of  all  his  mounted  men,  for  his  conduct 
in  action  affords  good  grounds  for  the  accusation  of  cowardice 
80  freely  alleged  against  him.  After  his  capture  he  was 
despicable  enough  to  buy  his  unworthy  life  by  giving 
€vidence  to  secure  the  conviction  of  brave  men  who  had 
believed  in  and  followed  him. 

♦  He  was  born  1654,  and  died  -P-ff,  1701.  He  was  a  coward,  and 
a  bad  man  all  round.  In  1682  he  seduced  his  sister-in-law,  Lady 
Henrietta,  daughter  of  George,  Earl  of  Berkeley,  and  on  |g  8,  1682, 
had  carried  her  ofif — she  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age — from  her 
father's  house,  the  Durdans,  at  Epsom.  Pardoned  by  James  for  the 
part  he  took  in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Tanker- 
ville,  in  1695,  by  William  III.,  who  also  made  him  a  Privy  Councillor 
and  afterwards  Lord  Privy  Seal.  His  only  child— a  daughter — married 
Charles  Bennet,  Lord  Ossulston,  who  in  1714  was  created  Earl  of 
Tankerville.  He  was  the  '  cold  Caleb '  of  '  Absalom  and  Achitophel.' 
He  was  a  zealous  Exclusionist,  and  had  been  concerned  in  the  Rye 
House  Plot. 

t  Henry  Sidney's  Diary,  by  Elencowe,  vol.  i.,  pp.  237,  263. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

MONMOUTH   LANDS   AT   LYME    REGIS,    AND   CHURCHILL   TAKES 

THE    FIELD   AGAINST    HIM. 

Churchill's  activity-Encounter  ^ath  the  rebels -The  MiUtia  dis. 
affected-Feversham  supersedes  Churchill  in  command-^  ever- 
sham's  character— He  reaches  Bristol. 

CHArrEu     At  4  a.m.    of  Saturday,   June   13,   an  express  reached 
XXXVII.    London  to  announce  that  Monmouth  had  landed  at  Lyme 
^"^b35.  Regis  two  days  before.*    It  came  from  the  Mayor  of  that 
little  Dorsetshire  seaport,  and  was  dated  June  11,  '  near 
twelve   at  night,'  from   Honiton,  to  which   place  he  had 
ridden   on  his  way  to    Exeter  to   inform  the    Duke    of 
Albemarle,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Devon,  of  Monmouth  s 
landing.    Two  other  loyal  burgesses  of  Lyme  had  also  set 
out  late  the  same  evening  to  carry  the  news  to  London. 
They  rode  hard  throughout  the  night,  and,  upon  reachmg 
the   City,   went   straight    to  the  house   of    Sir    Winston 
Churchill,  who  represented  their  borough  in  Parliament. 
He  and  his  son.  Lord  Churchill,  carried  them  to  Whitehall, 
where  they  were  questioned,  on  oath,   by  the  King  m 

Council.  ,       .     :,         XV 

Their  news  was  that  Monmouth  had  amved  on  the  pre- 
vious Thursday  at  Lyme  with  a  frigate,  one  small  vessel, 
and  a  dogger,!  and  had  occupied  the  town  with  about  300 

♦  Lpne  Kegis  is  143  mUes  by  road  from  London,  and  is  22  milea 

west  of  Dorchester.  . 

t  A  '  dogger '  was  a  small  craft— sometimes  merely  a  fishmg-boat— 

with  one  mast. 
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armed  men ;  that  he  had  landed ;  and,  lastly,  that  he  had 
set  up  his  standard,  and  had  issued  a  proclamation  in 
which  he  denounced  James  *  as  a  usurper,  a  murderer,  a 
traitor,  and  a  tyrant.'  This  intelligence  was  at  once  com- 
municated to  Parliament,  and  a  Council  was  forthwith 
called  by  which  measures  were  taken  with  the  utmost 
promptitude.  A  Bill  of  Attainder  against  Monmouth  was 
passed  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  MOOfiOO  was 
voted  to  enable  the  King  to  put  down  the  rebellion,*  and  a 
reward  of  i:5,000  was  offered  for  Monmouth's  body,  dead  or 
alive,  f  Immediate  orders  were  s6nt  to  call  out  the  militia 
of  the  West,  and  officers  of  the  regular  army  were 
despatched  to  advise  the  lieutenants  of  counties  upon  all 
military  matters.  The  six  British  regiments  in  the  Dutch 
service  w^ere  recalled  from  Holland,  and  four  companies  of 
the  Irish  Guards  were  ordered  to  England.!  All  *  com- 
mission officers'  were  directed  to  join  their  regiments 
forthwith. 

Monmouth's  friends  were  known  to  be  numerous  in 
London,  where  an  outbreak  was  expected:  James  com- 
mitted many  of  them  to  prison.  All  the  troops  that  could 
be  spared  from  the  capital,  and  those  collected  from  other 
towns,  were  ordered  to  march  for  Salisbury  without  delay. 
James  selected  Lord  Churchill  to  command  them,  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  rank  of  Brigadier.  §     He  set  out  1^6, 1685. 

♦  The  Bill  of  Attainder  passed  the  House  of  Commons  m  two  days 
and  the  House  of  Lords  in  one. 

t  Parliament,  having  voted  supply  and  passed  Monmouth's  Bill,  of 
Attainder,  was  adjourned  from  ^  7  to  ^*^  8,  and  subsequently  to 
,»jj  11,  1685.     It  met  then  for  a  few  days,  and  was  prorogued  to  ^%  2, 

168J. 

Three  of  these  British  regiments  were  Scotch,  and  had  long  been 
in  the  Dutch  service ;  three  were  EngHsh,  and  had  been  raised  in 
1674  from  the  regiments  which  Charles  had  been  compelled  to  dis- 
band when  peace  was  made  with  Holland  in  that  year. 

§  A  fortnight  later  he  was  promoted  to  be  Major-General  *  over  all 
forces,  horse  and  foot,'  v*j  7,  1685.  Both  Kirke  and  Trelawney  were 
commanded  to  take  their  orders  from  him.  The  troops  with  which 
Churchill  set  out  were :  Four  troops  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  Horse, 
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reached   Bridport,   where   he   found   some  of  the   MiHtia 
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1685.       ah-eady  collected.     On  the  following  day  he  pushed  on  to 
""'  Winsham,  and  on  the  19th  established  his  headquarters  at 

U  6, 1685.  Chard,  eighteen  miles  south  of  Bridgewater,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  from  London.  Here  he  found 
himself  in  the  familiar  scenes  of  his  early  boyhood,  for  Ash 
House  was  only  about  eight  miles  to  the  south-west  of  his 
headquarters.  He  at  once  set  to  work  with  that  earnest 
activity  which  distinguished  him  all  through  life.  The  day 
after  his  arrival  he  wrote  as  follows  from  Chard  to  the 
Duke  of  Somerset :  *  This  morning  I  received  yours.  I  am 
now  in  Somersetshire,  and  shall  join  you  by  following  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  so  close  as  I  can  on  his  marches,  which 
I  think  is  the  only  way  for  me  to  join  you  or  to  do  the 
King's  service ;  but  I  think  you  should  force  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle  to  join  you,  for  he  has  a  good  force  of  men,  and 
is  not  so  well  able  to  attend  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's 
march  as  I  am,  by  reason  of  the  King's  Horse  which  I 
have  with  me.'  * 

If  6,  1685.  He  scoured  the  countrj^  in  all  directions  with  his 
mounted  troops,  and,  hearing  of  some  rebels  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Taunton,  he  sent  a  small  party  of  Oxford's 
Regiment  to  look  them  up.t  The  result  was  a  skirmish 
in  the  forest  of  Ashill,  about  half-way  between  Chard 
and  Taunton,  and  to  this  day  the  spot  is  known  as  the 
*  Fight  Ground.'  Lieutenant  Moneux,  in  command  of 
the  King's  party,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  a  few  were 
killed  on  both  sides.*     Churchill  reported  that  he  found 


now  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  Blue ;  four  troop-s  of  the  King's  Dragoons, 
now  the  Royal  Dragoons,  of  which  Churchill  was  Colonel;  five  com- 
panies of  the  Queen  Dowager's  Regiment,  now  the  Queen's  or  West 
Surrey.  A  few  days  later  five  more  troops  joined  the  Royal  Dragoons. 
More  troops  were  to  follow  as  soon  as  possible  (Dom.  Papers,  British 
Museum). 

*  Historical  MSS.,  Duke  of  Northumberland's  Papers,  p.  97. 

t  The  Blues. 

J  *  History  of  Chard,'  by  E.  Green,  p.  51. 
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the   rebels   in   force   at  Taunton,   well  armed  and    daily     Chaptek 

XXXVTT 

increasing  in   numbers.      From  this  date  until  the  final        

struggle  at  Sedgemoor  he  never  lost  touch  of  them,  and  1685. 
followed  close  upon  Monmouth's  footsteps  wherever  he 
went.  By  his  energy,  and  the  continual  movement  of 
his  mounted  troops,  he  prevented  many  from  joining 
the  rebels,  who  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  swell 
Monmouth's  army.  At  this  work  his  local  knowledge 
was  of  great  use  to  him.  As  is  always  the  case  with  our 
rapidly-improvised  armies,  transport  was  the  first  serious 
difficulty,  increased  by  the  fact  of  the  whole  country 
being  in  sympathy  with  Monmouth.  But  Churchill 
drew  what  supplies  he  could  from  the  neighbouring 
villages,  and  pressed  the  available  horses  and  w^ag- 
gons  for  the  King's  service.  The  Axminster  parish 
books  contain  several  entries  of  expenses  incurred  by 
his  orders :  *  Paid  for  four  carts  to  go  to  Chard  to  attend 
on  the  Lord  Churchill,  and  guides,  and  other  expenses, 
il  lis.  Od.' ;  *  For  one  cart  and  five  pack  horses,  to  convey 
Captain  Churchill's  Troop  of  Dragoons  to  Crewkern, 
il  2s.  Od.,'  etc.* 

On  Friday,  the  21st,  Churchill  wrote  as  follows  to  the  ¥-?.  1685. 
Duke  of  Somerset,  who  was  still  at  Bristol ;  *  Chard. — I 
received  you  letter  this  morning,  and  will  certainly  be  on 
tuesday  at  11  in  the  morning  at  Bridgewater,  where  I  hope 
you  will  meet  me  with  what  ^lilitia  you  have.  I  have 
forces  enough  not  to  apprehend  the  Duke  of  Monmouth ; 
but  quite  contrary  should  be  glad  to  meet  w^ith  him  and  my 
men  are  in  so  good  heart.  This  afternoon  Colonel  Kirke's 
regiment  joins  me,  which  will  be  an  addition  to  your 
strength.'  \  Later  on  in  the  day  he  had  another  letter 
from  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  which  made  him  somewhat 
change  his  plans,  for  in  reply  he  wrote  that  he  intended  to 
*  march  to-morrow  to  Langport,  so  that  I  will  follow  him ' 
(Monmouth)  *  as  close  as  ever  I  can.     I  intend  to  be  at 

-  •  Book  of  the  Axe,'  p.  847. 

t  Historical  MSS.,  Duke  of  Northumberland's  Papers,  p.  98. 
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Wells  on  tuesday,  where  I  hope  I  shall  find  you,  and  that 
will  be  much  better  than  to  send  a  troop  of  Horse.** 

The  Militia  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Royal  cause,  and 
fully  shared  the  Western  sentiment  for  Protestantism  and 
Monmouth.     The  Duke  of  Albemarle  was  so  fully  alive  to 
this  fact  that  as  early  as  June  12  he  had  asked  officially 
for  the  aid  of  regular  troops.     In  answer  to  this  request, 
Sunderland  informed  him  that  Churchill,  with  some  de- 
tachments, was  to  start  at  once  for  the  West,  and  that  the 
Govemour  of  Portsmouth  had  been  ordered  to  send  some 
field-guns  also,  under  an  escort  of  five  companies  of  the 
Queen's  Regiment.!    These  guns,  sixteen  in  number,  started 
accordingly  under  the  command  of  Lord  Churchill's  brother 
Charles,  who   was   Lieutenant-Colonel   of  that   regiment. 
The  original  intention  had  been  that  Lord  Churchill  should 
command  all  the  troops  to  be  employed  against  Monmouth, 
for  James  had  confidence  in  his  ability,  and  had  not  as  yet 
taken  any  strong  religious  prejudice  against  him.     But  he 
had  not  been  many  hours  on  his  road  to  the  West  before 
the  King  seems  suddenly  to  have  remembered  the  obliga- 
tions he  was  under  to  Turenne  for  effective  help  and  many 
acts  of  kindness  received  from  him  when  in  exile  before 
the  Restoration.     He  could  now  in  a  measure  repay  that 
generous  soldier  by  giving  the  command  in  the  field  to 
his    nephew.    Lord    Feversham,    in    whose    loyalty    and 
courage  he  implicitly  believed.     It  would  be  a  cruel  blow 
to  his  faithful  servant  Churchill,  but  that  must  be  ignored. 
Feversham  was  accordingly  made  General-in-Chief  of  the 
Forces  in  the  West,  with  Churchill  under  him  as  second 
in  command. 

Lewis  Duras,  a  French  Protestant  noble,  had  come  to 
England  to  escape  persecution  on  account  of  his  religion,  t 

♦  Historical  MSS.,  Duke  of  Northumberland's  Papers,  p.  98. 

t  This  regiment  is  now  the  King's  Own  or  Royal  Lancaster  Regi- 
ment. 

X  Though  a  Protestant,  he  never  swerv'ed  from  hia  allegiance  to 
James.     Bom  in  1638,  he  died  ^^  4,  1709. 
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His  father  was  the  Marquis  de  Blanquefort ;  his  mother  was     Chapter 

Turenne's  sister.     He  had  been  naturalized  as  an  English-    '  

man  in  1665,  and  succeeded  his  father-in-law  as  Earl  of  1685. 
Feversham  twelve  years  afterwards.  Dark-complexioned 
and  of  middle  height,  he  was  just  twelve  years  older  than 
Churchill.  A  man  of  affable  and  polished  manners,  he  was 
honest  and  well-meaning,  but  slow  and  infirm  of  purpose.* 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Monmouth's 
mistress.  Lady  Henrietta  Wentworth,  and  now,  by  a  strange 
coincidence,  he  was  about  to  command  in  the  field  against 
his  successful  rival.t  He  was  not  accounted  a  strong 
Protestant  in  England,  though,  when  in  France,  he  would 
not,  like  his  two  brothers  and  his  uncle  Turenne,  change 
his  religion  to  please  Lewis  XIV.  This  campaign  in  the 
West  proved  him  to  be  no  General ;  and  it  showed  that, 
in  common  with  many  of  the  French  nobles  of  that  time, 
he  had  no  regard  whatever  for  the  lives  of  the  peasantry. 
He  gained  no  respect  from  his  officers,  who  pronounced 
him  heavy  and  indolent  from  over-eating.  A  serious  injury 
in  the  head  some  five  or  six  years  before  had  necessitated 
the  oi)eration  of  trepanning,  and  it  is  possible  that  his  lazi- 
ness and  addiction  to  sleep  may  have  been  the  result  of 
this  accident.!  In  spite  of  his  being  a  Protestant,  he  was 
so  much  disliked  as  a  foreigner  by  the  faction  opposed  to 
James,  that  as  early  as  1680  it  had  been  resolved  in  the 
House  of  Commons  '  to  present  an  address  to  his  Majesty  ^v  if  I68O. 
to  remove  Lewis,  Earl  of  Feversham,  from  all  military 
offices  and  commands,  as  a  promoter  of  Popery  and  of 
the  Popish  interests.'  This  feeling  was  doubtless  due  to 
his  being  James's  close  friend  and  supporter. 

The  change  of  command  was  not  a  happy  move  for 
James,  and  no  man  who  understood  war  would  have  made 
it.  Foreigners  never  have  been  popular  in  England,  and 
British   troops   were  not    likely  to  do   well   under   Lord 

*  John  Macky,  Reresby,  Burnet. 

t  Roberts'  '  Monmouth,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  85. 

J  Hatton,  *  Correspondence,'  vol.  i.,  p.  171. 
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Feversham,  even  had  he  been  an  able  soldier,  which  he 
certainly  was  not. 

In  Sunderland's  early  letters  to  Churchill  no  mention  is 
made  of  Feversham's  appointment.  He  tells  him  that  the 
King  had  received  his  letter  of  the  17th,  and  that  he 
(Sunderland)  had  also  received  his  two  letters  of  the  same 
date.  Even  then  Churchill  was  a  good  correspondent, 
keeping  his  Government  well  informed  upon  all  such 
military  proceedings  as  he  considered  it  advisal)le  that  they 
should  know.  Sunderland  goes  on  to  say  that,  according 
to  the  information  obtained  by  the  King,  it  was  believed 
that  the  rebels  were  making  for  Bristol,  and  it  was  therefore 
desirable  that  Churchill  should  place  himself  somewhere 
between  them  and  that  city.  James  thought  that  Bridge- 
water  would  best  answer  the  purpose,  and  the  Excise 
officers  there  were  accordingly  ordered  to  place  i'4,000  at 
his  disposal,  but  tlie  selection  was  entirely  left  to  him. 
Sunderland  told  him,  further,  where  the  several  regiments 
of  militia  had  been  ordered  to  assemble,  and  named  some 
regular  officers  who  had  been  selected  to  accompany  those 
regiments  for  the  purpose  of  dry-nursing  their  inexperienced 
H  6, 1685.  colonels.  On  June  17  Sunderland  wrote  to  tell  Churchill 
that  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  had  been  ordered  to  secure  Bristol 
with  any  militia  he  could  collect  from  the  counties  under  his 
i  urisdiction.*  The  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  Surrey  and  Sussex 
militia  had  been  called  out,  he  added,  and  sent  respectively 
to  SaHsbury,  Reading,  Farnham,  and  the  New  Forest. 

Colonel  Kirke  reached  Salisbury  from  Andoverf  on  the 
18th,  on  which  day,  although  Lord  Sunderland  wrote  to 
tell  the  Duke  of.  Somerset  that  the  Kmg  had  *  api)ointed 
my  Lord  Churchill  to  command  his  forces  which  are 
marched  down  into  the  West,  and  would  tlierefore  have 
your  Grace  constantly  correspond  with  him,'  there  is  not  a 
word  about  Feversham.   He  adds  in  a  postscript :  *  I  believe 

*  The  Duke  of  Beaufort   had   reached  Bristol,  of   which  he  was 
Governor,  on  June  16. 
f  A  distance  of  17^  miles. 
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It  is  therefore  evident   that  on  Thursday,  June  18,  this        

change  of  commanders  had  not  been  finally  determined  1685. 
upon.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  from  Sunderland's  letter  to 
Churchill  of  Friday,  the  19th,  m  which  there  is  no  mention 
of  Feversham,  that  when  it  was  written  the  change  had  not 
even  then  been  made.  Later  on  in  that  day,  however, 
Sunderland  wrote  to  tell  Churchill  of  his  supersession.  He  i^  6, 1685. 
says  that  the  King  has  'given  the  Earl  of  Feversham  a 
commission  to  be  Lieutenant-General,'  and  that  he  was  to 
command  all  the  Lieutenants  of  the  Western  Counties. 
Churchill  was  ordered  to  send  back  by  bearer  all  the  news 
to  Feversham,  who  was  then  on  the  march  for  Bath,  that 
would  be  useful  to  him  as  Commander-in-Chief,  f  He  adds 
*  that  three  battalions  of  the  Foot  Guards,  150  of  the  Horse 
Guards,  two  troops  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford's,  and  tw^o  troops 
of  Dragoons,'  were  to  march  for  Bath  as  soon  as  possible. 
His  next  letter  would,  he  said,  contain  a  commission  giving 
him  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General.  In  a  letter  of  the  same 
date  he  tells  the  Duke  of  Somerset  that  the  King  had  made 
Feversham  Lieutenant-General,  and  that  the  latter  w^as  to 
march  for  the  West  on  June  20  '  with  a  considerable  body 
of  Horse  and  Foot,  and  that  the  train  of  artillery  is  to  follow 
on  Monday'  (June  24). t 

The  promised  reinforcements  §  left  London  for  Bath  on 
Saturday,  June  20,  and,  in  four  marches,  reached  Marl- 
borough, where  they  halted  for  orders.  Feversham  set  HI6, 1685. 
out  for  Bristol  on  the  same  day,  and  the  artillery  train 
of  sixteen  brass  pieces,  from  the  Tower,  followed.;;  He 
reached  Bristol  about  noon  on   June  23,  and   spent  the 

♦  Historical  MSS.,  Duke  of  Northumberland's  Papers,  p.  97. 
§  State  Papers,  James  II.,  Domestic,  bundle  2. 

X  Historical  MSS.,  Duke  of  Northumberland's  Papers,  p.  97. 

§  Two  troops  of  Oxford's  Horse,  under  Sir  Thomas  Compton,  and 
two  troops  of  the  Royal  Dragoons,  two  battalions  of  the  1st  Guards,  one 
battahon  of  the  Coldstream,  and  five  companies  of  Dumbarton's  Foot. 

I  Feversham's  guard  consisted  of  '  150  Horse  Guards  and  60  Horse 
Grenadiers.' 
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remainder  of  the  day  with  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort  and 
Somerset  in  sight-seeing.  Two  days  before,  he  had  ordered 
the  latter  to  destroy  the  bridge  at  Keynsham,  near  Bristol, 
and  had  recommended  that  the  bridge  at  Bath  should  be 
similarly  dealt  with. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe,  from  Churchiirs  letters, 
that  he  felt  his  supersession  most  deeply.  He  knew 
Feversham  to  be  an  indolent  glutton  of  no  military  re- 
putation. At  the  age  of  thirty-five  he  had  at  last,  as  he 
thought,  been  given  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  he  could 
do  as  a  General  commanding  in  the  field.  If  he  succeeded, 
as  he  would  most  surely  have  done,  he  knew  that  honours 
and  lucrative  appointments  would  be  his  reward.  And  now 
that  fame  and  fortune  seemed  to  be  within  his  grasp,  to 
have  them  snatched  from  him  in  favour  of  an  unknown 
and  incompetent  Frenchman  was  hard  indeed.  Had  he 
been  the  scion  of  a  noble  house,  no  such  slight  would,  he 
knew,  have  been  put  upon  him  ;  but  as  a  poor  soldier  of 
fortune,  the  son  of  a  ruined  Cavalier  of  humble  position,  he 
had  to  accept  the  inevitable,  and  bear  the  injustice  with 
what  grace  he  might.  Sufficiently  philosophical  to  be  re- 
signed, he  was  yet  too  ambitious  to  be  contented. 

James  was  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Bristol,  and  from 
the  first  expected  that  Monmouth  would  try  to  obtain 
possession  of  so  unportant  a  seapoiii.  It  was  known  to 
contain  a  large  number  of  people  hostile  to  the  King,  and 
therefore  friendly  to  his  popular  nephew.  The  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, Governour  of  Bristol,  had  been  ordered  to  occupy  the 
city  with  the  militia  of  Gloucester,  Monmouth,  and  Hereford- 
shire. Lord  Abingdon  with  the  militia  of  Oxford,  and  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  with  that  of  Berks,  were  to  march  on 
Reading.  The  Surrey  militia  was  ordered  to  Farnham,  and 
that  of  Hampshire  to  Sahsbury.  The  Earl  of  Dorset  was 
to  occupy  the  New  Forest  with  the  Sussex  Militia  Horse 
under  Lord  Lumley.*   Bath  was  held  by  the  Somersetshire 

♦  Although  he  had  left  the  Church  of  Rome  and  become  a  Pro- 
testant,  he  was  loyal  to  James  as  his  lawful  King. 
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militia,  under  the  Duke  of  Somerset ;  and  the  Wiltshire,     Chapter 

•  XXXVTI 

under  Lord  Pembroke,  were  marching  upon  Chippenham.       

Colonel  Oglethorpe,  with  a  party  of  the  Life  Guards,  had        1685. 
been  sent  forward  to  Warminster  to  obtain  information, 
and  met  Feversham  at  Bath  on  June  24  wdth  the  news  that 
on  the  evening  before  Monmouth  had  been  at   Shepton- 
Mallet. 

On  June  24  it  was  known  m  London  that  Monmouth 
was  near  Glastonbury,  closely  watched  by  Churchill,  who 
on  the  22nd  had  sent  a  party  of  forty  Horse  from  Langport 
to  look  the  rebels  up.  A  slight  skirmish  had  ensued,  and 
Monmouth's  squadron,  said  to  be  double  the  Koyalists  in 
number,  had  been  driven  back  to  the  rebel  camp.* 

Feversham  had  ordered  the  Royal  forces  to  concentrate 
at  Bath,  where  he  found  them  collected,  including 
Churchiirs  troops,  when  he  arrived  on  June  26.  He  had 
found  it  necessary  to  leave  his  guns  and  impedimenta  for  ^«.«  i^ss. 
the  moment  at  Devizes  under  a  guard.  Owing  to  the  wet- 
ness of  the  season,  the  roads  were  in  a  deplorable  state, 
and,  as  the  country  was  much  enclosed,  the  guns  would 
seriously  hamper  his  movements.! 

We  must  now  go  back  a  little,  and  describe  Monmouth's 
movements  previous  to  the  date  at  which  the  Royal  forces 
sent  to  oppose  him  had  been  thus  concentrated  at  Bath. 

♦  London  Gazette  of  24,  6,  1685. 

t  Historical  MSS.,  Dartmouth  Papers,  p.  126.  He  had  sixteen  guns 
in  all ;  nine  left  London  on  June  24,  escorted  by  five  companies  of 
Dumbarton's  Regiment  (the  Royal  Scots). 
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^10 YEMENIS  OF  THE  REBELS  AND  OF  THE  ROYAL  FORCES 
PRIOR  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  SEDGEMOOR. 

Lord  Grey  runs  away  during  the  attack  on  Bridport — Fletcher  goes 
back  to  Holland — Skhinish  near  Axininster — Monmouth  writes  to 
Chm-chill— He  reaches  Taunton,  then  Ke^Tisham— Is  repulsed  at 
Bath  —Tents  supplied  to  the  Royal  Anny — Wells  :  Complaints  of  the 
Artillery — Marlborough's  power  of  foresight. 
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Monmouth  commanded  silence  upon  landing  with  his  little 
band  of  followers  at  Lyme  Regis,  and,  falling  on  his  knees, 
thanked  God  for  a  safe  voyage,  and  implored  His  blessing 
on  the  enterprise  thus  begun.  The  village  was  in  a 
ferment,  and  before  the  Duke  had  left  his  ship  the  leading 
H  6, 1685.  inhabitants  had  discussed  the  propriety  of  firing  their  big 
gun  at  it.  Want  of  powder  brought  the  debate  to  an 
abrupt  end,  but,  as  the  next  best  thing,  the  town  drums 
were  beaten  to  call  the  borough  militia  to  arms.  One  man 
answered  the  summons,  and  he,  finding  himself  alone, 
thought  it  better  to  join  Monmouth,  a  proceeding  for  which 
he  was  hanged  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor. 

The  news  of  Monmouth's  landing  spread  rapidly  through 
all  the  Western  country  where  he  had  many  adherents. 
About  a  week  before,  the  militia  had  been  embodied  as  a 
precautionary  measure  against  any  possible  rising  in  con- 
sequence of  Argyle's  attempt  in  Scotland.  But  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  loyalty  of  this  force  could  not  be 
depended  upon.  The  agricultural  labourers,  tradesmen, 
and  mechanics  were  on  the  side  of  the  Protestant  Duke. 
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There  were  no  regular  troops  at  hand,  and  before  they  ^^^^«j 
could  arrive  from  London,  much  might  be  done  by  an  *  ^ 
active,  intelligent  leader.  But  Monmouth  was  not  the 
man  for  this  work.  It  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  that 
he  should  inspire  his  followers  with  confidence  in  his  courage, 
determination  and  ability.  This  is  the  first  step  towards 
success  in  all  rebellions,  and  it  requires  resolution  in 
council,  as  well  as  vigorous  action  in  the  field.  But  where 
prompt  decision  was  necessary  Monmouth  hesitated,  and, 
by  vacillation  and  half-hearted  measures,  he  lost  the 
opportunities  presented  to  him  by  favouring  fortune.  It 
is  curious  to  note  how  often  the  leader  has  been  afforded 
such  opportunities  at  the  beginning  of  a  rebellion,  oppor- 
tunities which  history  tells  us  are  always  as  fleeting  as 
they  are  precious.  Unless  seized  at  the  moment  they  are 
lost  for  ever,  and  their  loss  means  death  to  the  rebel's 
hopes,  if  not  to  himself.  Monmouth  does  not  seem  to 
have  reahzed  this,  or  to  have  appreciated  the  critical 
nature  of  an  undertaking  in  which  he  must  either  ride  on 
the  crest  of  the  wave  of  triumph  or  be  hopelessly  engulfed. 
Two  such  opportunities  soon  offered  themselves  to  him, 
but  of  neither  was  he  capable  of  availing  himself. 

Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  were  spent  in  landing  ^.^  6, 1685. 
stores,  guns,  arms,  etc.,  from  the  ships,  and  in  distributing 
them  amongst  the  peasants  and  mechanics  who  flocked  to 
join  him.  The  country  gentry  held  aloof,  and  few  even  of 
the  middle  class  or  small  yeomen  enrolled  themselves  under 
his  standard  ;  but  amongst  those  who  did  join  him  was 
Joshua  Churchill,  commonly  known  as  Colonel  Churchill. 
He  was  not  a  near  relative  of  Sir  Winton's,  but  he  came 
from  the  same  stock ;  indeed,  several  families  of  the  name 
were  then  living  in  Dorsetshire.*  Daniel  De  Foe,  the 
author,  was  one  of  Monmouth's  recruits. 

*  There  is  a  portrait  of  Colonel  J.  Churchill  in  Collinton  House, 
Dorchester,  and  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  he  belonged  to  that  branch 
of  the  family.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  William  Churchill,  the 
London  printer,  who  had  made  money  at  his  trade.    His  elder  brother, 
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Large  numbers  were  anxious  to  throw  in  their  lot  with 
him,  but  he  could  not  accept  their  services,  as  he  had  no 
arms  to  give  them.  Every  effort  was  made  to  improvise 
weapons,  and  many  of  the  men  had  nothing  better  than 
scythes  fastened  lengthways  to  long  poles.  Want  of  ready 
money  was  a  great  hindrance,  but  the  smiths  in  all  the 
neighbouring  villages  were  hard  at  work,  night  and  day, 
converting  scythes  and  forks  into  pikes,  and  it  was 
boastfully  announced  that  with  these  they  would  *  easily 
mow  down  the  Popish  army,  and  make  new-fashioned 
Protestant  hay.'*  Never  before,  cr  since,  was  a  rebellion 
undertaken  with  such  scanty  means,  f 

The  two  opportunities  referred  to  now  presented  them- 
selves, and  both  were  lost  through  mismanagement.  The 
first  was  at  Bridport— only  eight  miles  from  Lyme  Regis— 
where  the  Dorset  militia  had  been  ordered  to  assemble. 
They  had  not  as  yet  all  turned  out,  and  those  who  had 
assembled  had  taken  no  precautions  against  attack  or  sur- 
prise. The  regiment  was  known  to  be  Protestant  in  feeling, 
and  therefore  not  likely  to  fight  with  much  heart  for  their 
bigoted  Catholic  King.    What  more  easy  than  to  attack  them 


Awiisham,  was  the  well-known  bookseller  and  publisher  who  carried 
on  business  at  the  sign  of  the  Black  Swan,  Paternoster  Row.  When 
this  branch  of  the  family  became  rich,  they  purchased  many  manors 
in  Dorsetshire.  Another  brother,  John,  was  the  printer  who  received 
il,000  for  printing  the  manifesto  of  William  III.  In  the  War  Office 
Commission  Books  there  is  an  entry  of  *  Joshua  Churchill,  Gent.,'  who 
was  made  Ensign  in  the  Earl  of  Monmouth's  Regiment,  x\  7,  1689, 
and  became  a  Lieutenant  ^\  4,  1692.  I  think  this  is  the  man  who  in 
1710-11  was  appointed  to  command  the  Marines,  then  ordered  to 
Canada.     See  Luttrell.  ^ 

*  » A  complete  collection  of  all  the  Reports,  lyes  and  stories  which 
were  the  forerunners  of  the  Great  Revolution  of  1688,'  p.  51.  Some 
of  these  rude  scythe  weapons  may  be  seen  in  the  Tower. 

t  His  paymaster  was  Mr.  Heywood  Dare,  who  had  been  one  of  his 
leadincr  councillors  in  Holland.  He  was  an  earnest  man,  well  known 
amongst  the  Nonconformists  of  the  West.  The  Commissary-General 
was  Mr.  Sam  Story.  His  surgeons  were  Drs.  Temple,  Gayland  and 
Oliver. 
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vigorously  by  night  ?     Such  a  blow,  if  struck  home  at  this     Chai>tkr 

"\r  Y-v"  VTTT 

«arly  period   of    the    rebellion,    could   not  fail  to   be  of  ^  ^ * 

incalculable  advantage  to  the  rebel  cause.  *  First  blood,'  1^85. 
especially  where  raw  levies  are  concerned,  gives  a  confi- 
dence to  irregular  troops  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  success  obtained.  Monmouth  seems  to  have 
understood  this,  but  he  had  not  the  military  skill  or 
experience  to  give  effect  to  it  with  the  undisciplined  men  at 
his  disposal;  and,  though  he  wisely  resolved  to  attack 
before  the  whole  of  this  militia  regiment  had  assembled, 
he  unfortunately  gave  command  of  the  operation  to  Lord 
Orey.  With  400  men  Grey  started  for  Bridport  on  Satur-  ^  6, 1685. 
day  night,  intending  to  make  his  attack  at  daybreak  on 
the  following  morning.  He  marched  in  silence  all  through 
the  dark,  and  at  the  first  streak  of  dawn,  under  cover  of 
&  heavy  mist,  he  fell  upon  the  unsuspecting  enemy,  who 
had  no  guards  or  outlying  piquets  to  warn  them  of  their 
■danger.  The  surprise  was  complete,  and  success  seemed 
assured,  when  Lord  Grey,  in  a  panic,  ran  away  at  the 
head  of  his  mounted  men.  Colonel  Venner,  the  second 
in  command,  drew  off  his  Foot  in  tolerable  order,  and 
reached  Lyme  Regis  without  molestation  from  the  astonished 
militia.  Had  Grey  behaved  with  even  ordinary  courage 
the  affair  must  have  been  a  brilliant  success,  and  would 
have  obtained  for  Monmouth  the  militia  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments, of  which  he  stood  so  much  in  need.  There  is  little 
doubt  also  that  many  of  the  militiamen  would  have  openly 
joined  him,  and  the  moral  effect  of  this  would  have  been 
great  in  London,  as  well  as  in  the  locality. 

Monmouth  was  at  his  wits*  end  how  to  act.  The  only 
gentleman  with  him  had  turned  out  a  coward,  and  yet  he  did 
not  dare  to  dismiss  him,  although  urged  to  do  so  by  Fletcher, 
who  was  next  in  importance  to  Grey.  Fletcher  had  been 
of  Monmouth's  council  in  Holland,  and  was  invaluable 
from  his  social  standing,  military  knowledge,  and  general 
ability.  But  it  would  seem  that  from  the  first  an  unlucky 
fatality  pursued  Monmouth,  for  by  another  most  untoward 
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accident  he  was  now  to  lose  Fletcher,  the  ablest  of  his 
followers.  During  the  preparation  for  the  attack  on  Brid- 
port  Fletcher  had  a  dispute  about  a  horse  with  Mr.  Dare,  a 
Taunton  goldsmith,  whom  he  shot  in  an  outburst  of  anger, 
and  had  to  fly  the  country  in  consequence.* 

The  Reverend  R.  Ferguson  accompanied  the  expedition 
as  chaplain.  He  was  a  genuine  demagogue,  who  thoroughly 
understood  his  trade,  and  was  animated  by  the  demagogue's 
habitual  disregard  for  truth.  Before  leaving  Holland  he 
had  drawn  up  a  *  declaration '  for  the  English  people,  setting 
forth  their  grievances.  It  was  a  long  rambling  indict- 
ment against  James,  who,  it  was  asserted,  had  poisoned  King 
Charles  II.  This  *  declaration  *  was  made  public  at  Lyme 
Regis,  and  was  well  received  by  the  ignorant  people  whose 
passions  it  was  intended  to  arouse. 

After  a  stay  of  four  days  at  Lyme  Regis,  Monmouth  moved 
on  Monday  to  Axminster— a  distance  of  only  five  and  a  half 
miles—with  a  force  of  about  3,000  men.     Every  man  wore 
in  his  hat  a  green  bough,  which  thenceforward  became  the 
distinguishmg  mark  of  the  rebels.     As  he  neared  Axminster 
he  discovered   the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  with   the   Devon 
militia,  approaching  from  Exeter,  to  form  a  junction  with 
the  Somerset  militia,  under  Colonel  Luttrell.    Here  was  his 
second  great  opportunity.     There  was  some  little  skirmish- 
ing, in  which  Albemarle  soon  discovered,  to  his  cost,  that  his 
men  would  not  fight  in  earnest  against  Monmouth.     Both 
militia  regiments  retreated  in  considerable  disorder,  many 
men  throwing  away  both  arms  and  accoutrements  to  facilitate 
their  flight ;  one  battalion  fell  back  as  far  as  Wellington,  a 
distance  of  twenty-two  miles.    Lord  Churchill  describes  this 
affair  in  the  following  letter  to  James  :  *  I  am  sorry  to  send 
your  Majesty  this  ill  news  :  which  is  unless  speedy  course  be 
taken,  we  are  like  to  lose  this  country  to  the  rebels :  for  we 
have  those  two  regiments  run  away  a  second  time,  that  are 

♦  Dare  had  been  convicted  in  1680  of  using  seditious  language,  was 
fined  and  imprisoned,  but  eventually  escaped  to  Holland,  where  he 
joined  in  Monmouth's  plot,  and  came  to  England  in  his  ship. 
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mentioned  in  a  letter  directed  to  my  Lord  Sunderland  from 
their  colours,  and  it  happened  thus :  The  Duke  of  Albemarle 
sends  to  Sir  E.  PhelHpps  and  Colonel  Luttrell,  that  he  would 
be  at  Axeminster  on  such  a  day  with  some  forces,  and  would 
have  them  meet  him  there:  so  away  marched  those  two 
regiments,  one  out  of  Chard  and  the  other  out  of  Crewkern : 
and  when  they  came  to  the  top  of  the  hill  within  half  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  town,  there  came  out  some  country 
people,  and  said  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  in  the  town : 
at  that,  one  Captain  Littleton  cried  out,  We  are  all  be- 
trayed !  so  the  soldiers  immediately  look  one  upon  another, 
and  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled,  leaving  their  Officers 
and  Colours  behind  :  half,  if  not  the  greatest  part,  are  gone 
to  the  rebels.  I  do  humbly  submit  this  to  your  Majesty's 
commands  in  what  I  shall  do  in  it,  for  there  is  not  anv 
relying  on  these  regiments  that  are  left  unless  we  had  some 
of  your  Majesty's  standing  forces  to  lead  them  on  and 
encourage  them  :  for  at  this  unfortunate  news  I  never  saw 
people  so  much  daunted  in  my  life  ...  I  have  sent  away 
just  now  to  the  Duke  of  Arl.  to  send  4,000  men  to  Crewkern 
and  Chard,  and  that  I  will  be  there  as  soon  as  I  hear  they 
are  arrived.  I  shall  wait  for  your  Majesty's  commands 
here  if  there  be  not  occasion  any  where  else  of  my  appear- 
ing.'* This  letter  has  no  date  or  address,  but  it  was 
probably  written  at  Bridport  on  June  17.  Here,  again,  it 
was  of  the  highest  importance  that  Monmouth  should 
attack  the  militia  vigorously.  To  wait,  as  he  did,  until  the 
arrival  of  regular  troops  had  given  confidence  to  the  militia, 
was  the  height  of  folly.  All  the  standing  army  that  could 
be  spared  was,  he  knew,  on  the  march  to  crush  him.  To 
neglect,  therefore,  to  attack  was  to  show  his  ignorance  of 
the  game  on  which  he  had  so  inconsiderately  staked  all. 
The  arrival  of  Lord  Churchill  at  Chard,  coming  immediately  K  6.  1685 
after  these  two  failures,  may  be  said  to  have  sealed  the  fate 
of  this  ill-planned  and  feebly-conducted  rebellion.  From 
the  first  Monmouth  seems  to  have  been  impressed  with  the 

♦  Historical  MSS.,  Duke  of  Northumberland's  Papers,  p.  99. 
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conviction  that  it  would  be  folly  to  risk  any  serious  engage- 
ment until  he  had  had  time  to  drill  his  raw  levies ;  but  he 
forgot  that  an  active  opponent  like  Churchill  was  not  likely 
to  allow  him  the  time  he  wanted. 

His  landing  had  been  a  success :  no  regular  troops  were 
at  hand  to  meet  him,  and  the  undisciplined  militia  were  at 
heart  in  his  favour.     Had  he  boldly  attacked  them,  and 
pushed  forward  to  Exeter,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
considerable  number  of  them  would  have  joined  him— a  pro- 
ceeding which  would  have  supplied  him  with  money,  arms 
and  ammunition,  all  of  which  he  sorely  needed.     He  might 
then  have  marched  rapidly   upon   Bristol  with   at  least 
10,000  fairly  armed  adherents,  and  the  possession  of  that 
important  seaport,  with  its  supplies  of  men,  arms,   pro- 
visions and  money,  would  have  given  him  a  real  chance 
of  success.     He  failed  to  understand  that  loss  of  time  was 
absolutely  fatal  to  his  cause,  for  every  day  brought  the 
regular  forces  nearer  to  him.     As  long  as  Bristol  was  safe, 
and  the  rebellion  was  confined  to  the  country  south  of  the 
Severn,  James  could  afford  to  wait,  as  indeed  he  did,  until 
he  had  collected  a  sufficient  force  to  crush  Monmouth's 
badly-armed  levies  at  a  blow.    There  was  no  military  reason 
why  the  mihtia  should  run   away  from  Monmouth's  raw 
levies ;   but  they  really  only  wanted  a  pretext  to  desert. 
Monmouth's  miners  and  weavers  were  their  friends,  whose 
cause  they  believed  to  be  their  own.    They  had  none  of  that 
professional  military  spirit,  the  outcome  of  discipline,  which 
causes  regular   soldiers  to  fight  as  they  are  ordered,  no 
matter  against  whom ;  and  in  the  course  of  duty  even  to 
fire  upon  those  to  whom  they  are  bound  by  ties  of  kindred 
and  affection. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Monmouth,  who  was  fully 
aware  of  Churchill's  strong  Protestant  sentiments,  expected 
him,  his  old  lieutenant  and  former  comrade,  to  make 
H  6, 1685.  common  cause  with  him.  When  the  newly-appointed 
Brigadier-General  reached  Chard  in  hot  haste  from  London, 
he  received  a  letter  from  Monmouth,  in  which,  as  King  of 
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England,   he  claimed   Churchill's  allegiance.     Churchill,     Chapter 

.  ....  .  XXXVIII 

still  firmly  believing  in  his  master's   promises   and  good        1 

intentions,  dismissed  the  trumpeter  who  brought  him  the       1^85. 
letter,  telling  him  that  he  knew  no  other  King  than  James, 
the  brother  of  his  late  Majesty  Charles  II.  ;  at  the  same 
time  he  forwarded  Monmouth's  letter  to  the  King. 

The  rebel  plan  of  campaign  was  to  march  upon  Taunton, 
the  stronghold  of  dissent,  then  to  make  for  Bridgewater, 
and  thence  on  to  Bristol,  where  Monmouth  expected  to 
obtain  a  large  accession  of  numbers  and  ample  supplies  of 
money  and  arms.  From  Bristol  he  meant  to  push  into 
Gloucestershire,  where  he  hoped  his  friends  from  Cheshire 
would  join  him,  and  so  reinforced  he  would  march  upon 
London.  It  was  a  daring  project  that  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  great  rapidity  of  movement,  promptitude, 
energy,  and  determination,  and  it  required  much  tact  in 
dealing  with  the  people  on  whose  assistance  he  depended. 
His  first  objective  point  was  Bristol,  which  by  the  route 
indicated  was  only  about  seventy  miles,  or  say  four  or  five 
days'  march,  from  Lyme  Regis,  and  he  ought  to  have  been 
there  by  June  l^,  that  is  to  say,  three  days  before  Fever-  jyi.«^  i685. 
sham  arrived. 

As  he  advanced  large  numbers  flocked  to  join  him,  but 
finding  that  he  had  no  arms  to  give  away,  most  of  them 
returned  home  again.  He  was  sorely  disappointed  that  no 
gentlemen  of  anj'  note  joined  him.  His  old  friend,  *  Tom 
of  Ten  Thousand,  or  ye  Protestant  Squire,'  Thynn,  of 
Longleat,  had  been  murdered  ;  but  many  others,  w^ho  had 
also  made  much  of  him  during  his  previous  visit  to  the 
West,  during  what  was  locally  known  as  *  The  Dukeing 
Days,*  were  conspicuously  absent.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
the  militia  could  not  be  trusted  to  act  against  him,  the 
Lieutenants  of  the  counties  were  powerless,  and  were  well 
satisfied  if  they  could  prevent  the  people  generally  from 
joining  him.  Disinclination  to  help  the  King's  troops  with 
supplies  or  transport  was  everywhere  apparent.  There  was 
a  sturdy  feeling  of  independence  in  those  western  counties, 
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where  Protestantism  had  taken  a  firm  root,  and  where  the 
inhabitants  loved  liberty  more  than  loyalty.     These  poor 
mechanics,   weavers,   and  miners    were,   however,    unac- 
customed to  the  use  of  arms,  nor  had  they  any  idea  of 
what  war  was  like.     But  cruelly,  indeed,  were  they  sub- 
secjuently  made  to  feel  its  dread  reaUties. 
II  6, 1685.       On  Thursday,  after  a  soi*t  of  triumphal  march,  Monmouth 
entered  the  *  very  factious  town  '  of  Taunton.*     The  people 
had  turned  out  everywhere  on  the  road  to  greet  him  with 
acclamations  and  good  wishes,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  country  poured  into  Taunton  to  do  him  honour. 
The  Corporation  and  citizens — mostly  Dissenters— had  been 
ardent  Parliamentarians  during  the  Civil  War,  and  at  one 
time  had  held  the  town  against  Gormg  and  10,000  Royalists. 
This  episode  was  not  forgotten  at  the  Restoration,  when  to 
punish  the  city  its  charter  was  annulled,  and  the  walls  and 
defensive  works  of  the  place  were  demolished.!     But  the 
townspeople  were  now  in  a  frenzy  of  dehght,  and  hailed  this 
poor,  ill-born  Duke  as  their  deliverer,  and  as  the  protector 
of  their  religion,  which  they  believed  it  was  the  intention  of 
King  James  to  destroy.     The  young  girls  strewed  his  way 
with  flowers,  and  presented  him  with  a  Bible.     He  accepted 
the  present  amidst  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  and  kissing  it, 
assured  his  hearers  that  *  he  came  with  a  design  to  defend 
the  truths  contained  in  it,  or  to  seal  them  with  his  blood,  if 
there    should  be  occasion  for  it.'t     How  heartlessly  and 
shamelessly  he   afterwards   broke   this   solemn   and   self- 
imposed  oath ! 

*  Thee  saviour,  thee  the  nation's  vows  confess. 
And  never  satisfied  with  seeing  bless ; 
Swift,  unbespoken  pomps  thy  steps  proclaim, 
And  stammering  babes  are  taught  to  lisp  thy  name.' 

These    lines,   applied    to    Monmouth   in    the  previous 

♦  King  James  so  refers  to  Taunton  in  his  Memoirs,  Dalrymple, 
ii.,  Appendix,  p.  23. 

t  Toulmin's  '  History  of  Taunton.' 
J  Echard,  Dalrym  le. 
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reign,  read  like  a  prophecy  of  the  reception  he  was  to  meet     Chapi^r 

with  at  Taunton.     On  June  20  he  was  proclaimed  King,  as  "  ' 

James  II.,  in  a  public  document  full  of  falsehood.  He  H  6, 1685. 
presumed  even  to  touch  for  the  king's  evil.  By  this 
assumption  of  the  kingly  title  he  hoped  to  obtain  adherents 
from  amongst  the  upper  classes,  who,  he  was  told,  only 
hung  back  because  they  did  not  know  at  what  he  was 
aiming.  He  knew  England  well  enough  to  feel  that  he 
could  achieve  no  great  success  unless  he  had  at  least  some 
proportion  of  the  landed  gentry  on  his  side.  But  until  he 
made  them  understand  that  he  had  no  intention  of  re- 
establishing a  republic,  few  gentlemen  cared,  it  was  said,  to 
throw  in  their  lot  with  a  movement  which  might  mean 
nothing  more  than  a  repetition  of  Cromwell's  military 
despotism.  The  arguments  of  those  who  urged  him  to  pro- 
claim himself  King  fell  upon  willing  ears.  But  the  result 
was  far  from  what  had  been  anticipated.  No  gentleman  of 
consequence  was  won  over,  although  about  4,000  of  the 
peasant  class  joined  Monmouth  at  Taunton.  In  the  Royal 
army  he  and  his  men  were  laughed  at  as  *  Gaffer  Scott 
and  his  vagabonds,'  and  his  proclamation  was  turned  into 
contemptuous  ridicule. 

In  pursuance  of  his  original  plan  of  campaign,  he  now 
moved  to  Bridgewater,  twelve  miles  further  on,  and  from  V-f»  1685. 
there  he  sent  Dan  vers  and  his  private  chaplain,  Hooke,  to 
London  to  direct  the  projected  rising  in  the  city.*  This 
had  been  arranged  for  as  part  of  the  programme,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  precautions  taken  by  the  King,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  would  have  taken  place  had  the  rebels  won 
at  Sedgemoor.f  On  the  following  day  Sunderland  wrote  to  ^=^-2, 1685. 
Feversham  that  Churchill  had  reported  *  that  the  fourteen 

*  Hardwick  State  Papers,  1778,  vol.  ii.,  p.  332.  Hooke  was  born  in 
Dublin,  1664,  and,  from  having  been  a  fiery  Protestant,  ended  his  days 
as  a  Jacobite.  In  1702  he  was  employed  in  communications  between 
Marlborough  and  the  French  Court,  and  also  at  the  Pretender's  Court 
at  St.  Germains. 

t  James  states  this  in  his  memoirs ;  Macpherson,  vol.  i.,  p.  143. 
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Chapter     days  for  keeping  the  militia  of  Devon  do  expire  three  days 
xxxviii.   j^gjjgg  .     rpj^ig  difficulty  was  met  by  an  order  to  Feversham 
1685.       and  to  Churchill  also— when  he  was  detached  from  Fever- 
sham's  headquarters— to  offer  to  all  the  Western  militia- 
men, willing  to  serve  on  beyond  the  fortnight,  the  same  pay 
that  was  given  to  the  regular  army.* 

Monmouth  was  enthusiastically  received  at  Bridgewater, 
where  he  lodged  in  the  old  castle  which  had  surrendered  to 
Fairfax  after  the  battle  of   Langport  in  1645.     But  wet 
weather  now  set  in,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  as  if  to 
atone  for  the   two  previous  years  of  excessive   drought. 
?,  1685.  On  Monday  the  rebel  column  continued  its  march  under 
the   depressing  influence   of  this  heavy    downpour,   and, 
wading  through  deep  mud,   it  reached  Wells  by  way  of 
Glastonbury.     During  this  march  Monmouth  was  closely 
followed  and  watched  by  Churchill's  mounted  troops,  both 
Horse  and  Dragoons.  A  party  of  forty  troopers,  sent  out  from 
Langport,  encountered  a  squadron  of  rebel  Horse  and  drove 
it  back  upon  the  main  body.     Monmouth's  infantry  had 
also  been  attacked  on  the  march  by   some   of  the   Foot 
Guards  under  his  half-brother,  the  Duke  of  Grafton.     The 
day's  skirmishing  convinced  him   of  the  unfitness  of  hia 
raw,  improvised  levies  for  any  serious  engagement   with 
regular  troops,  and  the  conviction  so  depressed  him  that  he 
bitterly  reproached  himself  for  his  rashness  in  undertaking 
so  arduous  a  task.     He  began  to  realize  how  much  it  was 
beyond,  not  only  his  resources  and  the  power  of  his  un- 
trained followers,  but  also  beyond  his  own  ability  to  conduct 
or  control.     Like  his  reputed  father,  he  loved  ease,  and 
lacked  the  dogged  perseverance  and  reckless  courage  which 
such  an  enterprise  demanded.     Ever  since  his  landing  he 
had  suffered  from  fits  of  depression,  during  which  his  one 
thought  w^as  to  get  back  to  Lady  Wentworth.     So  great  was 
this  infatuation,  and  so  feeble  his  sense  of  personal  honour, 
that,  to  escape  to  her  arms  from  his  then  difficult  position, 
he  would  not  have  scrupled,  had  retreat  been  possible,  to 
♦  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Janies  II.,  bundle  2. 
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have  left  in  the  lurch   this  crowd  of  peasants  who  had     Chapter 
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taken  up  arms  m  his  cause.  

At  Wells,  Wade  and  Roe,  two  Bristol  men  who  had  come       1^85. 
with  him  from  Holland,  urged  him  to  push  boldly  on  at 
once,  and  take  Bristol  by  a  sudden  assault.*    They  assured 
him  that,  although  the  walls  were  strong  on  the  Somerset- 
shire or  southern  side,  they  were  w^eak  on  the  Gloucester- 
shire side,  and  that  if  he  crossed  the  Avon  at  Keynsham 
Bridge  the  place   might   be  easily  stormed  and  captured. 
They  dwelt  upon  the  money  and  arms  which  the  city  would 
furnish.     Large  numbers  of  men,  they  said,  only  awaited 
his  arrival  in  that  stronghold  of  dissent  to  declare  in  his 
favour.     The  militia  garrison  was  small,  and  it  was  well 
known  that  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  Governour,  who  had 
marched  in  only  a  week  before,  had  good  reason  to  doubt  \%  6, 1685. 
their  loyalty.     The  advice  was  sound ;  but,  irresolute  and 
half-hearted,  Monmouth  hesitated  for  several  days  and  was 
lost,  as  many  other  weak  Generals  have  been  lost  before  and 
since.     He  distrusted  his  men,  and  he  distrusted  himself ; 
but  at  last  he  gave  way,  and,  marching  by  Shepton  Mallet  V-f»  1685. 
and  Pensford,  reached  Keynsham  Bridge.     The  bridge  had 
been  broken  to  stop  his  progress,  but  having  repaired  it,  he  v-f»  1685. 
moved  across  to  the  northern  bank.  After  much  discussion, 
it  was  at  last  resolved  to  await  the  cover  of  night,  and  then 
to  attack  Bristol.     In  the  meantime,  anxious  to  provide  his 
jaded  followers  with  comfortable  quarters  until  dark,  he 
moved  them  back  across  the  river  to  find  food  and  shelter 
in  Keynsham.     He  hoped  that  this  move  would  also  tend 
to  deceive  the  enemy  into  the  belief  that  he  had  abandoned 
all  intention  of  an  assault  upon  the  city.   He  had,  however, 
scarcely  established   his  men   in   billets,  when  two  tired 
troops  of  Royal  Horse,  under  Colonel  Oglethorpe,  came 
blundering  into  Keynsham,  not  knowing  that  it  w  as  occupied 
by  the  rebels.     The  Colonel,  thus  surprised,  did  the  wise 
thing  :   he  boldly  charged,  routing  Monmouth's  mounted  v-f.  1685. 

♦  These  two  men,  implicated  in  the  Rye  House  Plot,  had  fled  to 
Holland  for  safety. 
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troops,  and  killing  some  of  his  Foot.  In  the  end,  however, 
he  was  driven  off,  leaving  some  prisoners  in  the  rebels' 
hands,  but  Monmouth  might  easily  have  destroyed  him,  had 
he  attacked  with  vigour  and  surrounded  him  in  Keynsham.* 
From  his  prisoners  Monmouth  learnt  that  the  Royal  army 
was  close  at  hand,  and  scouts  sent  forward  to  Bristol 
brought  him  word  in  the  evening  that  Feversham  had 
re-entered  the  city.  Completely  surprised  by  Oglethorpe's 
appearance,  he  took  that  officer's  detachment  to  be  the 
head  of  Churchill's  column,  by  which  his  footsteps  had 
been  so  persistently  dogged,  and  he  became  apprehensive 
of  being  hemmed  in  between  that  force  and  the  main 
body  of  Feversham's  army  in  front.  Indecision,  and  the 
despondency  which  so  often  follows  upon  it  in  war,  again 
took  possession  of  his  mind,  and  he  could  not  be  induced 
to  attack.  All  arguments  were  unavailing,  even  though  he 
was  assured  of  a  plot  amongst  his  friends  in  the  city  to 
open  the  gates  if  he  would  but  attack  it  boldly,  f  He  could 
only  think  of  retreat,  and  would  only  discuss  what  ix)int 
he  should  make  for. 

The  real  position  was  this.  Feversham  had  reached 
Bath  from  Bristol  about  6  a.m.  on  June  24,  and  had 
there  learned  that  Monmouth  was  at  Shepton  Mallet  on 
the  previous  evening.  To  ascertain  for  certain  the  rebels* 
whereabouts,  he  sent  Oglethorpe's  party  forward,  and  learned 
from  it  at  midnight  that  Monmouth  was  at  Pensfold,  only 
six  miles  from  Bristol,  and  evidently  bent  upon  the  capture 
of  the  city.  He  knew  that  the  militia  garrison  was  not  to 
be  depended  on,  and,  becoming  anxious  for  its  safety,  he  at 
once  despatched  all  his  mounted  troops  to  its  assistance. 
Ordered  to  push  on  with  all  speed  through  the  night,  they 

*  Oglethorpe's  detachment  had  in  fact  fallen  into  a  trap  by  marching 
without  any  precautions  into  Keynsham,  where  the  rebels,  equally  care- 
less, had  neither  guards  nor  piquets  to  protect  them  from  surprise. 
His  detachment  consisted  of  only  one  troop  of  the  Blues  and  Captain 
Talbot's  troop  of  Militia  Horse.  Historical  MSS.,  Ninth  Report,  p.  2, 
Mrs.  Stopford  SackviUe's  Papers. 

f  Oldiuixon,  Ralph,  vol.  i.,  p.  879. 
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reached  Bristol  before  daybreak  on  June  25,  about  the  time 
that  Monmouth  reached  Keynsham  Bridge.  Feversham 
followed  with  all  his  Foot  as  quickly  as  he  could. 

When  Monmouth  decided  not  to  attack  Bristol,  it  must 
have  been  clear  to  his  followers  that  the  game  w^as  up.    He 
felt  this  himself,  and  more  than  ever  his  thoughts  were 
now  turned  to  retreat,  and  how  he  could  best  effect  his  own 
escape.     He  was  in  favour  of  moving  upon  Gloucester, 
crossing  the  river  Severn,  breaking  down  the  bridge  behind 
him,  and  marching  up  the  right  or  western  bank  through 
Shropshire  into  Cheshire,  where  he  counted  upon  help  from 
many  powerful  friends.     He  consulted  his  officers,  but  they 
preferred  a  move  into  Wiltshire,  where  it  was  reported  that 
a  large  number  of  armed  men  awaited  his  arrival.     Bad 
weather  and  worse  roads  had  destroyed  the  men's  shoes, 
and  the  four  days'  march  to  Gloucester  would  be  trying  to 
them.     The  Royal  cavalry,  now  close  by,  would,  it  was 
feared,  hang  upon  their  rear  during  those  marches,  and, 
retarding  their  progress,  would  give  Feversham's  Foot  time 
to  come  up.    Bristol  had  escaped  them,  but  why  not  attack 
Bath  ?     It  was  only  six  miles  off,  and  might,  they  urged, 
be  taken  by  a  rapid  march  before  Feversham  could  double 
back  to  its  assistance.     This  was  a  foolish  plan,  and  could 
lead  to  little,  even  if  successful.     If  Monmouth  dared  not 
meet  the  Eoyal  army  in  the  field,  to  shut  himself  up  in 
Bath  and  allow  himself  to  be  surrounded  there  would  bring 
his  cause  to  swift  and  certain  destruction.     But   it  was 
decided  to  make  the  attempt,  and  Monmouth  accordingly, 
setting  out   at   dark,   reached   Bath  at  daybreak  on  the 
following  morning.     He  seems  to  have  relied  much  upon  v 
night  operations  when  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  he 
always  succeeded  in  effecting  them  without  molestation,  so 
ignorant  of  their  business  were  the  officers  opposed  to  him. 
Jndeed,  the  study  of  this  campaign  makes  it  evident  that 
Churchill  was  the  only  officer  on  either  side  who  displayed 
activity,  vigilance,  or  any  knowledge  of  war. 

The  capture  of  Bristol  was  the  last  chance  upon  which 
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Monmouth  had  any  right  to  calculate,  and  although 
Feversham's  want  of  military  skill  gave  him  another  at 
Sedgemoor,  he  certainly  did  not  deserve  it.  Fortune  seldom 
so  favours  the  unwise,  the  feeble,  or  the  unenterprising 
leader. 

The  citizens  of  Bath,  then  a  small  walled  town,  shut 
their  gates,  killed  the  bearer  of  the  flag  of  truce  sent  to 
summon  the  place,  and  refused  to  surrender.  Churchill's 
horsemen  dogged  Monmouth'a  footsteps,  pressed  upon  his 
column,  and  slew  his  stragglers.  His  undrilled  cavalry, 
with  their  ill-broken  horses,  could  not  stand  against  the 
Eoyal  troopers,  and  after  leaving  Bath  he  did  not  venture 
to  halt  until  he  had  reached  PhiUips  Norton,  about  seven 
miles  south  of  that  city.  Feversham's  army  reoccupied 
Bath  on  the  same  day,  and  was  there  joined  by  the  infantry 
from  Portsmouth  and  London,  and  by  all  Lord  Churchill's 
forces.  The  Royal  army  was  now  concentrated  for  the 
first  time  during  the  campaign.  Monmouth  had  been  led 
to  hope  that  many  officers  of  the  regular  army  would  have 
joined  him  on  the  borders  of  Wiltshire,  but  none  came, 
and  his  heart  fainted  within  him.  He  was  in  despair,  and 
haunted  with  a  dread  of  assassination,  which  the  offer  of 
ii5,000  for  his  body,  dead  or  alive,  caused  him  to  anticipate. 
Y4,  i<)85.  His  intention  had  been  to  start  early  on  Saturday  morning 
for  Frome,  only  five  miles  off ;  but  before  he  could  get  clear 
of  Phillips  Norton  he  was  attacked  by  the  Royal  troops  under 
his  half-brother  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  Feversham  had  sent 
the  Duke  forward  at  the  head  of  some  Life  Guards,  Dragoons, 
and  500  Foot,  with  orders  to  attack  the  rebels  as  soon 
as  he  came  up  with  them.  Feversham  ordered  his  guns 
and  the  rest  of  the  troops  to  follow  as  best  they  could.* 
This  was  the  first  day  on  which  the  Royal  army  marched 
as  one  body  strong  enough  to  assume  the  offensive. 
Hitherto  the  operations  had  been  directed  by  Churchill, 
who  had  never  been  strong  enough  to  go  straight  for 
Monmouth  and  force  him  to  a  decisive  action.     He  had 

♦  London  Gazette, 
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been  obliged  to  act  with  great   caution,  and  could  only     Chaftkh 
afford  to  hang  upon  the  rebel  rear  and  attack  his  weak 
detachments.   But  the  Royal  army  being  now  concentrated, 
Feversham  was  sufficiently  strong  to  bring  matters  to  an 
issue,  and  it  was  his  policy  to  do  so  as  quickly  as  possible. 
As  soon  as  the  Duke  of  Grafton  reached  Phillips  Norton  and 
found  the  rebels  still  there,  he  attacked  it.     Some  hours  of 
skirmishing,  with  varying  success,  ensued  ;  on  the  whole, 
Monmouth's    men    fought   well   and    stoutly  behind   the 
hedges  which  lined  the  lanes  leading  into  the  village.     In 
this  encounter  the  rebels  had  certainly  the  best  of  it ;  they 
only  lost  eighteen  men,  whilst  the  loss  in  the  Royal  army 
amounted  to  eighty.*     Darkness  at  last  put  an  end  to  the 
affair,  and  Monmouth,  anxious  to  get  away  from  the  regular 
infanti-y,  marched  to  Frome  that  night  in  a  heavy  down- 
pour of  rain.     The   roads   had   been   reduced   to   such  a 
deplorable  condition   by  the  wet  weather  that  all  move- 
ments were  difficult.     He  entered  the  town  at  8  a.m.  on  3/.«,  i685. 
Sunday,  after  a  most  fatiguing  march,  his  infantry  much 
exhausted  and  in  need  of  rest.    Feversham  made  no  attempt 
to  pursue,  his  excuse  being  that  he  did  not  wish  to  expose 
his  men  to  the  discomfort  of  marching  in  heavy  rain.     As 
he  could  not  force  his  way  into  Phillips  Norton,  he  retired 
to  Bradford  to  obtain  shelter  for  them  and  for  his  over- 
worked horses.     This  retrograde   movement   on  his  part 
was,  however,  a  tacit  admission  that  his  attack  had  been  a 
failure. 

In  Frome  Monmouth  expected  to  receive  a  convoy  of 
arms  and  stores,  but  great  was  his  disappointment  to  find 
that  it  had  been  captured  a  few  days  before  his  arrival  by 
some  militia  under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  His  anxiety 
was  further  increased  by  hearing  as  he  did  for  the  first 
time  of  Argyle's  defeat  and  capture,  and  by  learning  for  a 
certainty  that  Feversham  had  been  largely  reinforced  with 
the  best  of  James's  regular  troops  and  a  number  of  guns. 

♦  The  let  Foot  Guards  (now  the  Grenadier  Guards)  alone  lost  8  men 
killed,  30  woimded,  and  8  taken  prisoners. 
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Want  of  arms  prevented  him  from  adding  to  his  own  army, 
and  want  of  money  increased  the  difficulty  of  feeding  the 
men  he  had  already.*  Although  well  received  by  the  people 
of  Frome,  a  heavy  gloom  settled  upon  him,  which  quickly 
turned  into  despair.  The  bad  news  from  Scotland  struck 
terror  into  his  followers,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  2,000 
deserted  him  here.  Like  most  weak  men  in  difficulties,  he 
asked  everybody's  advice.  He  was  pusillanimous  enough 
to  propose  that  with  the  Horse  he  and  his  friends  should 
make  with  all  speed  for  Poole,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
shipping  there,  whilst  the  Foot  should  disperse  and  shift 
for  themselves  as  best  they  might.  He  may  possibly  have 
thought  that  the  pardon  promised  by  James  to  those  who 
should  lay  down  their  arms  would  secure  from  harm  all 
whom  he  thus  proposed  to  desert.  But  he  really  had  no 
settled  plan  ;  for  whilst  this  proposal  was  under  considera- 
tion he  wrote  to  Danvers  in  London,  urging  him  to  hasten 
the  projected  rising  there,  from  which  all  along  he  had 
expected  much. 
V-f,  1685.  A  council  of  war  was  called  on  Sunday  afternoon  at 
Frome,  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  the  proposed  flight  to 
Holland.  Strange  to  say  that,  in  contrast  to  the  usual 
practice  of  such  councils,  opinion  was  in  favour  of  a  more 
manly  policy,  but  it  was  felt  that,  the  enemy  being  too 
strong  to  encounter  in  the  open,  an  immediate  retreat  to 
Bridgewater  could  not  be  avoided. 

The  rebel  leaders,  notwithstanding  the  fate  of  Argyle  in 
Scotland,  still  clung  to  the  hope  that  Protestant  London 
would  rise,  and  create  a  powerful  diversion  in  their  favour. 
They  believed  that  the  absence  of  all  James's  best  troops 
would  greatly  increase  the  chances  of  a  successful  insur- 
rection in  the  City.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  capture  and 
execution  of  Argyle  had  already  made  James  confident  of 
success.  He  was  in  high  spirits,  and  felt  strong  enough  to 
stifle  any  attempt  at  insurrection  in  the  capital,  whilst  he 

♦  It  is  said  that  when  he  landed,  he  had  only  jCSOO  in  his  military 
chest.     Clarke's  *  James  II.,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  51. 
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knew  that  Feversham's  army  was  amply  sufficient  to  meet 
and  destroy  Monmouth  in  the  field.    So  assured  was  he,  that 
he  sent  orders  to  the  Irish  troops  which  had  just  landed  in       1685. 
England  to  re- embark  and  return  home. 

The  movements  of  the  army  in  the  West  were  so  seriously 
hampered  by  want  of  tents  that  Feversham  asked  for  camp  V-f»  1685. 
equipment,  and  tents  for  three  thousand  men  were  accord- 
ingly despatched  with  the  guns  then  leaving  London  for  his 
army.*  When  informing  Feversham  of  this,  Sunderland  V-f.  1685. 
WTote  that  the  King  was  of  opinion  that  he  and  Churchill 
should  keep  henceforward  together.  He  evidently  doubted 
Feversham's  military  skill,  and  wished  him  to  have 
Churchill  at  his  side  as  an  adviser.  The  King,  he  added, 
did  not  think  that  the  rebels  had  now  any  design  upon 
Bristol,  but,  nevertheless,  he  was  preparing  more  troops 
which  could  be  sent  forward  if  required. 

Up  to  the  arrival  of  these  tents  the  Koyal  army  had  been 
accommodated  in  farm  buildings  and  villages — a  system 
open  to  many  abuses.  We  are  told  that  the  people  suffered 
more  from  the  violence  and  exactions  of  the  Eoyal  soldiers 
billeted  upon  them  than  they  did  from  the  undisciplined 
rebels.  Mr.  Henry  Shere,  who  commanded  the  Koyal 
Artillery,  says  in  one  of  his  letters :  '  In  plain  English,  I  ^\  7,  1685. 
have  seen  too  much  violence  and  wickedness  practised  to 
be  fond  of  this  trade,  and  trust  we  may  soon  put  a  period 
to  the  business,  for  what  we  every  day  practise  amongst 
the  poor  people  cannot  be  supported  by  anyone  of  the  least 
morality.'!  Feversham's  cavalry  having  reported  that  the 
rebels  were  about  to  move  from  Frome  to  Warminster,  the  V-r»  16S5. 
Royal  army  marched  south  to  Westbury  to  attack  them. 
There  it  was  joined  by  the  guns  and  mortars  which  had 
been  ordered  to  halt  at  Devizes,  with  their  escort  of  five 

♦  Historical  MSS.,  Dartmouth  Papers,  p.  126;  and  State  Papers, 
James  II.,  Domestic,  bundle  No.  2.  Upon  the  march  at  home, 
and  even  sometimes  abroad,  the  horses  were  sheltered  at  night  in 
tents  specially  made  for  the  purpose,  four  horses  being  allotted  to  each 
tent. 

t  Historical  MSS.,  Dartmouth  Papers,  p.  126. 
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companies  of  Dumbarton's  Regiment.*  The  next  day 
Feversham  marched  to  Frome,  from  which  place  Churchill 
sent  the  following  letter  to  his  wife,  deploring  the  slowness 
of  their  movements : 

*  30th  June- 1  have  received  your  picture  which  you 
sent  by  my  Lord  Colchester.     I  do  assure  you  that  it  was 
very  welcome  to  me,  and  will  be  when  I  am  alone  a  great 
satisfaction  to  me,  for  the  whole  world  put  together  I  do 
not  love  so  well  as  I  do  you,  for  I  swear  to  you  I  had  much 
rather  lose  my  own  life  than  lose  you.     Therefore  for  my 
sake  I  recommend  to  you  to  have  a  care  of  yourself.     We 
have  had  abundance  of  rain,  which  has  very  much  tired 
our  soldiers,  which  I  think  is  ill,  because  it  makes  us  not 
press  the   Duke  of  Monmouth   so   much   as  I  think  he 
should  be,  and  that  it  will  make  me  the  longer   from 
you,  for  I  suppose  until  he  be  routed  I  shall   not  have 
the  happiness  of  being  with  you,  which  is  most  earnestly 
desired  by  me.'     (Unsigned.)     Addressed :  '  For  my  Lady 

Churchill'.'  t 

Monmouth  now  marched  by  way  of  Shepton  Mallet  to 
X  7, 1685.  Wells.  Here  his  men  not  only  lived  at  free  quarters,  as 
they  had  done  throughout,  but  they  plundered  the  well-to-do 
townspeople.  The  cathedral  clergy  were  avowedly  hostile, 
and  were  known  to  have  lent  the  Duke  of  Somerset  ilOO 
towards  his  military  preparations.;  This  accounts  for  the 
difference  between  the  behaviour  of  the  rebels  at  Wells  and 
their  conduct  elsewhere.  Whilst  the  rank  and  file  stole  the 
lead  from  the  cathedral  roof  to  cast  into  bullets,  Monmouth's 
Commissary-General,  Sam  Story,  compelled  the  wives  of 
the  canons  who  had  fled  to  pay  ransom  for  their  houses.  §  In 
the  papers  of  the  cathedral  we  read  of  £4  '  paid  away  for  a 

♦  Historical  MSS.,  Ninth  Report,  p.  8,  Mrs.  btopford  Sackville's 

Papers. 

f  Blenheim  Palace  Papers. 

}  Historical  MSS.,  Wells,  Cathedral  Papers,  p.  264. 

§  Story,  though  a  fiery  rebel,  was  pardoned  by  Jefifreys  for  helping 
to  extract  i-15,000  from  the  rich  lawyer  Prideux,  who  had  not  taken 
any  active  part  ui  the  rebellion. 
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new  silver  verge  to  replace  one  stolen  by  the  rebels  ';*  and.     Chapter 

.  XXXVIII 

again,  *  this  Cathedral  Church  has  suffered  very  grievously       

from  the  rebel  fanaticks,  who  have  this  morning  laid  hands       i^^o. 
upon  the  furniture  thereof,  have  almost  utterly  destroyed 
the  organ,  and  turned  the  sacred  building  into  a  stable  for  tV  7, 1685. 
horses. 't 

A  waggon  of  Kirke's  Regiment,  laden  with  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  money,  here  fell  into  Monmouth's  hands.  It 
had  been  left  behind  in  Wells  from  want  of  horses,  all 
those  with  Kirke's  troops  being  required  to  drag  the  guns 
over  the  deep  country  roads.  From  Wells,  Monmouth 
marched  through  classic  Glastonbury  to  Pedsvell  Plain, 
east  of  Sedgemoor,  and,  bivouacking  for  the  night,  pushed  tV  '» 1685. 
forward  to  Bridgewater  the  following  morning.  In  these 
movements  the  rebels  were  not  molested  by  the  Royal 
horse,  for  since  Feversham  assumed  the  personal  direction 
of  the  concentrated  army,  Monmouth  was  not  worried  night 
and  day  as  he  had  been  previously  by  the  energetic 
Churchill.  Feversham  followed  slowly,  and  encamped  on 
Saturday,  July  4,  at  Somerton,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Somersetshire,  with  his  Foot,  train,  and  artillery,  whilst 
the  Horse  and  Dragoons  were  billeted  in  the  neighbouring 
villages  and  farm  buildings.  The  Militia  regiments  were 
in  rear  in  the  villages  of  Middlezoy  and  Othery.  A  patrol 
pushed  forward  close  to  Bridgewater,  was  nearly  taken  by  the 
rebels,  but  it  brought  back  word  that  they  had  broken  the 
bridges,  and  were  engaged  in  fortifying  the  town.  Fever- 
sham now  issued  an  order  prohibiting  all  persons  from 
giving  the  rebels  help  or  succour,  on  pain  of  being  dealt 
with  as  rebels  themselves.  I 

The  following  letter  from  Churchill  to  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  is  interesting,  as  an  expression  of  his  feelings 
at  being  obliged  to  serve  under  a  General  for  whom  he  had 
no  respect.      He    evidently  wished    to    stand  well  with 

♦  Historical  MSS.,  Wells  Cathedral  Papers,  p.  264. 

f  Historical  MSS.,  Dartmouth  Papers,  p.  127. 

X  *  Clarendon  and  Rochester  Correspondence,'  vol.  i.,  p.  141. 
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Feversham,  the  Court  favourite,  who  had  begun  to  appre- 
ciate his  diligence  and  activity,  but  every  line  of  the 
letter  evinces  impatience  at  his  subordinate  position  : 

*  Somerton,  Jully  4th,  1685. — My  Lord,  I  have  recived 
your  Lordshipe's  kind  letter,  and  doe  ashure  you  that  you 
waire  very  Just  to  me  in  the  opinion  you  had  of  me,  for 
nobody  living  can  have  bene  more  obsarvant  then  I  have 
bene  to  my  Lord  feaversham.  ever  since  I  have  bene  with 
him,  in  soe  much  that  he  did  tell  me  that  he  would  writt 
to  the  King,  to  lett  him  know  how  diligent  I  was,  and  I 
should  be  glade  if  you  could  know  whether  he  has  done 
me  that  Justice.  I  find  by  the  enimes  warant  to  the 
constables,  that  they  have  more  mind  to  gett  horses  and 
sadells,  then  anny  thing  else  which  lookes  as  if  he  had  a 
mind  to  break  away  with  his  Horse  to  som  other  place  and 
leave  his  Foot  entrenched  att  Bridgwater,  but  of  this  and  all 
other  things  you  will  have  itt  more  att  large  from  my  Lord 
feaversham,  who  has  the  sole  command  here,  soe  that  I 
know  nothing  but  what  is  his  pleasure  to  tell  me,  soe  that 
I  am  afraid  of  giving  my  opinion  freely,  for  feare  that  itt 
should  not  agree  with  what  is  the  King's  intentions,  and 
soe  only  expose  myselfe  ;  but  as  to  the  taking  caire  of  the 
men  and  all  other  things  that  is  my  duty,  I  am  shure 
nobody  can  be  more  carefuU  then  I  am  ;  and  as  for  my 
obedience,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Oglethorpe  is  not  more  dutyfuU 
then  I  am ;  when  you  are  att  leasure,  ten  lins  from  you 
will  be  a  greatt  pleasure  to  me,  who  have  not  many  things 
to  please  me  here,  for  I  see  plainly  that  the  troble  is  mine, 
and  that  the  honor  will  be  another's;  however,  my  life 
shall  be  freely  exposed  for  the  King's  service. — I  am,  with 
all  truth,  my  Lord,  your  Lordshipe's  humble  servant, 
Churchill.' 
1*^  7, 1685.  On  the  following  day,  Sunday,  Feversham  moved  his 
camp  to  Sedgemoor,  and  took  up  a  position  behind  the 
Sussex  Rhine,  facing  Bridgewater,  in  front  of,  and  to  the 
west  of,  the  little  village  of  Weston-Zoyland.  The  position 
was  a  good  one,  and  had  been  occupied  in  July,  1645,  by 
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Lord  Fairfax,  when  he  besieged  Bridgewater  after  his  victory 
over  Goring  at  Langport.  The  tents  were  pitched  on  a  spot 
then  kno^vn  as  Brinse  Moor.  Thus,  after  some  twelve  days 
of  marches,  countermarches,  and  insignificant  skirmishes 
during  very  bad  weather,  in  a  land  of  hedges  and  green 
meadows  and  fruitful  orchards,  the  Royal  army,  under 
Feversham  and  Churchill,  found  itself  at  last  face  to  face 
with  Monmouth's  ill-armed  mob,  there  being  only  about 
three  miles'  distance  between  the  two  forces. 

Throughout  this  short  campaign  there  were  frequent 
complaints  of  the  guns  hampering  the  army's  movements. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  good  feeling  between  the 
artillery  and  the  other  arms  of  the  service.  The  guns  in 
those  days  moved  with  the  baggage  in  rear  of  the  army ; 
this  fact,  added  to  the  difficulty  of  the  roads,  caused 
them  to  reach  their  quarters  at  the  end  of  each  day's 
march,  about  three  hours  later  than  the  other  troops. 
This  gave  rise  to  grumbling  on  the  part  of  the  gunners,  * 
who  complained  bitterly  that  their  wants  and  interests 
were  neglected.  Mr.  Henry  Shere,  the  Master-Gunner  H  7, 1685. 
— knighted  for  his  semces  during  this  short  campaign— in 
his  letters  to  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  is  very 
angry  because  'no  deference  for  the  artillery,  as  was 
practised  in  other  armies  and  was  their  due,'  had  been 
paid  him  and  his  gunners.  He  accused  Kirke  of  ill- 
treating  him,  and  enlarged  upon  the  indignities  to  which 
he  was  subjected,  and  upon  the  great  amount  of  work  thrown 
upon  him.  He  had,  he  said,  to  perform  other  duties  besides 
his  own,  having  been  *  made  a  Secretary  of  War,  Governour 
of  Carriages,  of  sick  and  wounded,  and  a  Commissary  of 
provisions.* 

Feversham's  movements  were  slow  from  first  to  last, 
even  when  full  allowance  is  made  for  the  bad  weather  and 
the  absence  of  good  roads.  He  showed  no  strategic  skill, 
and  allowed  Monmouth  the  initiative  throughout ;  but, 
fortunately  for  him,  his  opponent  was  incapable  of  turning 
it  to  any  useful  purpose.     To  say  that  his  tactics  were  bad 
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is  lenient  criticism  of  a  soldier  who,  in  the  action  which 
ended  the  rebellion,  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  by  an 
undisciplined  mob.  Every  day  thajt  a  rebel  force  like  that 
of  Monmouth  is  suffered  to  rest  in  peace  is  a  tacit  recog- 
nition of  its  power,  and  so  raises  it  in  public  estimation, 
and  helps  to  swell  its  numbers.  Men  begin  to  believe  in  a 
rebel  army  which  Government  troops  hesitate  to  attack. 

Churchill,  always  a  man  of  insight,  was  right  in  the  con- 
clusion which  he  had  drawn  from  !Nronmouth*s  eagerness 
to  obtain  horses  and  saddlery,  and  conjectured  truly  that 
his  great  wish  now  was  to  get  away  north  to  his  friends  in 
Cheshire.  It  was  characteristic  of  Marlborough  that  from 
apparently  small  indications  he  possessed  the  power  of 
divining  his  enemies*  plans,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  fore- 
stall them.  From  the  experience  of  the  recent  past,  he 
foresaw  with  admirable  clearness  the  immediate  future, 
and  was  able,  as  it  were,  to  map  out  coming  events  from  a 
study  of  the  position  at  the  moment.  He  could  balance 
future  probabilities  with  strange  accuracy,  and  could  fill  in 
with  living  figures  the  sketchy  outline  furnished  by  the  spy. 
Without  this  peculiar  gift — one  of  the  instincts  that  mark 
the  bom  General  —  no  campaign  can  be  directed  with 
success.  To  realize  what  is  going  on  beyond  a  range  of 
hills,  or  any  other  natural  barrier  to  human  vision,  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  reconnoitring  parties,  is  one  of  the 
problems  which  perpetually  confronts  the  military  com- 
mander. On  the  correct  solution  of  that  problem  depends 
greatly  the  success  of  all  military  operations.  Throughout 
all  his  campaigns,  Marlborough  understood,  by  insfcinct,  as 
it  were,  what  his  enemy  was  about,  what  his  aims  were, 
and  how  he  hoped  to  accomplish  them.  From  a  close  and 
minute  study  of  the  possible,  he  was  able  to  calculate  the 
probable,  and  from  a  knowledge  of  his  opponent's  character, 
ability,  and  his  way  of  looking  at  things — the  result  of  his 
own  Argus-like  observation — to  determine  with  almost  pro- 
phetic accuracy  the  general  course  of  events.  No  book- 
learned  rules  of  analogy  or  reasoned-out  deductions  helped 
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him  to  his  conclusions.  They  were,  like  his  wife's  arith- 
metical calculations,  arrived  at  by  some  unconscious  mental 
process  all  his  own.  The  General  who  has  the  misfortune 
to  be  unread  in  the  science  of  war,  but  who  is  able  by 
inference,  or  a  sympathetic  imagination,  to  form  a  true 
conception  of  his  enemy's  plans  and  intentions,  will  generally 
do  far  better  in  the  field  than  one  who  has  not  these  gifts, 
though  his  head  be  crammed  with  military  history,  the 
theory  of  strategy,  and  the  rules  of  tactics.  Those  who, 
like  Jomini,  have  written  the  best  text-books  upon  war 
have  seldom  been  leaders  of  armies,  whereas  others,  born 
to  command  and  endowed  with  the  unerring  military  in- 
stmct  which  prompts  them  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  moment,  have  frequently  been  unable  to  express  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  them,  or  to  explain  how 
it  was  they  reconciled  their  practice  with  accepted  principles. 
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THE    BATTLE    OF   SEDGEMOOR. 

Fanner  Godfrey's  information  about  position  of  Royal  Army — 
Monmouth's  plan  of  attack  —  Strength  of  Royal  Army  and  of 
rebels— The  Royal  Army  surprised  in  their  camp  and  billets — 
Monmouth's  attack  fails,  and  he  flies  from  the  field. 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  Monmouth  was  told  of  Fever- 
sham's  arrival  at  Somerton,  and  the  next  day  he  could  see 
his  tents  spread  out  upon  the  heath  in  front  of  Weston- 
iV  7, 1685.  Zoyland,  not  four  miles  distant.  The  time  had  come  when 
he  must  decide  finally  whether  he  would  or  would  not  fight 
a  hattle.  Three  courses,  of  which  he  must  now  choose  one, 
were  open  to  him ;  either  to  advance  upon  Feversham's 
position  and  fight  him  in  the  open,  to  await  his  attack  in 
Bridgewater — having  done  all  he  could  to  put  that  place  in 
a  state  of  defence— or,  lastly,  to  avoid  fighting  by  an 
immediate  retreat. 

Were  his  enthusiastic  but  ill-armed  and  untrained  levies 
fit  fco  cope  in  the  open  with  the  regular  troops  before 
him  ?  Did  their  zeal  for  the  Protestant  cause  compensate 
for  their  want  of  military  training?  It  was  the  old,  old 
question  between  the  relative  value  of  enthusiasm  and 
discipline.  Destitute  himself  of  any  real  heartiness  in  the 
cause  of  Protestantism,  he  spumed  the  very  notion  of  such 
a  comparison  or  calculation.  He  wisely  rejected  the  idea  of 
a  battle  in  the  open  as  ridiculous,  while  the  second  course 
found  favour  with  few  of  his  followers,  and  would  not  bear 
examination.  To  shut  himself  up  in  Bridgewater  would 
mean  certain,  though  not  perhaps  immediate,  death  to  him 
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and  his  followers,  for  he  must  in  time  be  surrounded  and 
cut  off  from  help  and  from  all  supplies  by  an  army  akeady 
well  provided  with  guns  and  ammunition,  and  receivmg 
daily  accessions  of  strength.  He  rejected  that  course, 
therefore,  without  further  argument.  The  third  alternative, 
a  rapid  flight,  only  remained  for  consideration,  and  this  he 
determined  upon.  In  no  other  way  could  he  escape  the 
battle  he  was  now  so  anxious  to  avoid. 

The  question  then  was,  in  what  direction  could  he  most 
easily  and  profitably  escape?    He  ultimately  resolved  to 
make  for  Cheshire,  by  way  of  Axbridge,  Keynsham,  and 
Gloucester.     In  fact,  he  would  now  carry  out  the  project 
which  he  had  already  formed  when  he  made  his  half -hearteu 
and  futile  attempt  upon  Bristol.     To  keep  his  plan  secret, 
he  made  believe  to  hold  Bridgewater,  openly  announced  his 
intention  of  fortifying  it,  and  in  order  to  impress  the  idea 
upon  the  inhabitants,  made  a  general  requisition  throughout 
the  neighbourhood  for  the  necessary  implements.    He  did 
not,  however,  deceive  Churchill,  who  had  long  felt   sure 
that  he  meant  to  get  away  into  Cheshire,  a  belief  which 
was  now  shared  by  the  Koyal  army  at  large.     On  Sunday 
morning,  with  a  view  to  put  his  enemy  off  the  scent,  Mon- 
mouth issued  orders  for  a  retreat  upon  Taunton.     But  when 
he  moved  his  men  to  the  Castle  Field  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river,  and  posted  his  waggons  and  guns  on  the 
Keynsham  road,  it  was  evident  that  Taunton  was  not  his 
real  object.*     His  secret  intention  was  to  start  just  after 
dark  for  Keynsham,  and  his  waggons  being  in  their  natural 
iwsition  in  the  column  of  route,  would  facilitate  the  operation. 
As  he  was  crossing  the  town  bridge  to  join  his  men  m 
the  Castle  Field,  he  was  met  by  a  farmer  named  Godfrey, 
who  had  just  arrived  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Fever- 
sham's  camp.t    He  came  to  give  Monmouth  information 

•  The  Castle,  which  had  been  taken  and  destroyed  by  Fairfax,  stood  Vi-  1645. 
in  the  town  on  the  left  or  western  bank  of  the  Pa"et. 

t  The  place  where  his  father  lived,  near  Sutton  Malet^  two  mUes 
north-east  from  Weston-Zoyland,  is  still  called  'Godfrey  s  Fann. 
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as  to  the  Royalist  army,  and  the  exact  position  it  occupied. 
Godfrey  assured  him  that  no  efficient  watch  had  heen  kept 
the  previous  night  in  Feversham's  camp  and  billets,  where 
all  was  drunken  revelry ;  that  no  preparation  was  made  for 
defence,  because  no  one  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  attack, 
and  that  even  the  sentries  went  to  sleep,  so  universal  was 
the  belief  that  Monmouth's  sole  aim  was  to  get  away  into 
Gloucestershire  without  further  fightmg. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  for  a  bold  night  attack,  the 
most  deadly,  but  the  most  difficult  of  military  operations. 
To  be  successful,  it  requires  not  only  skilful  combinations 
arranged  beforehand,  but  the  bravest,  most  confident,  and 
best  disciplined  troops,  directed  by  the  most  experienced 
staff,  and  led  by  well-trained  officers.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  Monmouth  should  hesitate  to  decide  upon 
such  an  operation,  considering  the  character  of  the  levies 
which  he  had  at  his  disposal.  They  had  rallied  round  his 
standard  to  fight  *  for  religion  and  for  liberty,*  but  in  his 
heart  he  felt  that  they  lacked  the  discipline  and  cohesion 
essential  for  an  enterprise  of  this  sort.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  presented  the  only  possible  way  to  victory.  There  is  a 
strong  element  of  chance  in  every  battle,  but  it  enters  most 
largely  into  those  fought  in  the  dark ;  and  this  fact  often 
commends  a  night  attack  to  the  commander  of  the  weaker 
army,  especially  in  circumstances  so  desperate  as  those  in 
which  Monmouth  now  found  himself.  But  his  resolve  to 
adopt  this  course  was  not  the  result  of  any  close  or  calm 
calculation  of  chances.  It  was  rather  the  despair  of  the 
ruined  gambler,  who,  worn  out  with  a  continued  run  of  ill- 
luck,  stakes  in  desperation  all  that  remains  to  him  upon 
one  last  throw  of  the  dice.  If  he  meant  to  fight  at  all,  the 
sooner  the  better,  for  delay  meant  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments for  the  Eoyal  army.  He  knew  that  the  three  English 
and  the  three  Scotch  regiments  of  Foot  in  the  Dutch  service 
had  been  recalled,  and  were  to  take  the  field  against  him. 

Farmer  Godfrey,  anxious  to  make  Monmouth  understand 
thoroughly  the  position  occupied  by  Feversham's  army, 
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took  him  up  the  high  tower  of  Bridgewater  Church.  From 
that  point  of  vantage,  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope,  Mon- 
mouth was  able  to  make  out  clearly  the  plan  of  the  Royal 
camp.  He  even  recognised  Dumbarton's  Regiment,*  and  a 
battalion  of  the  Foot  Guards  in  which  he  had  formerly 
served,  and  as  he  laid  down  his  glass,  he  said  with  a  sigh, 
*  I  know  those  regiments,  and  they  will  fight ;  if  I  only  had 
them  I  should  not  doubt  of  success.' 

From  the  information  supplied  by  Godfrey,  and  from  his 
inspection  of  Feversham's  position,  it  seemed  clear  to 
Monmouth  that  the  Royal  army  lay  open  to  a  night  attack. 
He  could  see  that  the  camp  faced  two  w^ays :  the  infantry 
towards  the  north,  and  the  artillery  towards  the  west,  with 
a  considerable  interval  between  them.f  The  militia,  he 
ascertained,  occupied  villages  in  the  rear,  beyond  imme- 
diate supporting  distance  of  the  regulars  in  front.  Fever- 
sham  was  so  convinced  of  Monmouth's  intention  to  retreat 
as  quickly  as  he  could,  that  he  had  evidently  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  entrench  his  well-chosen  and  already  strong 
position.  It  was  clear  to  him  that  assault  upon  it  by  day 
could  only  end  in  defeat,  while  a  night  attack  by  the  rebels 
was  a  contingency  that  did  not  even  occur  to  him.  How 
many  an  army  has  been  surprised  or  has  suffered  disaster 
from  similar  causes  ! 

Weak  men  are  given  to  oscillate  between  the  two  extremes 
of  utter  despair  and  absolute  confidence,  and  Monmouth, 
who  an  hour  before  had  been  in  a  condition  of  hopeless 
despondency,  was  now  in  the  highest  spirits,  carried  away 
by  Farmer  Godfrey's  assurance  that  the  Royal  camp  could 
be  easily  surprised.  Upon  quitting  the  church  tower,  he 
exclaimed  exultingly  that  Lord  Grey's  cavalry  would  have 
little  difficulty  in  surprising  the  Royal  Horse  and  the 
Headquarters  in  Weston-Zoyland.  *  We  shall  have  no  more 
to  do,'  he  said,  *  than  to  lock  up  the  stable-doors,  and  seize 

*  Now  the  Royal  Scots,  the  oldest  regiment  in  the  army, 
t  This  was  the  position  General  Fairfax  occupied  on  J  [  7,  1645,  the 
day  after  he  had  driven  the  Royal  troops  over  Sedgemoor  with  great  loss. 
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Chapter     the  troopers  ill  their  beds.'*     He  had  sufficient   military 
XXXIX.    jjjgi^jj^^j^  ^Q  IqqI  ^ijat  one  last  great  opportunity  was  now 
1685.       open  to  him,  thanks  to  the  carelessness  and   folly  of  his 
A  7, 1685.  French  antagonist.     He  summoned  a  council  of  his  officers 
and  put  the  question,  *  Shall  we  attack  the  Royal  army 
to-night,  if  we  can  surprise  it  ?'     All  agieed,  pro\'ided  the 
enemy's  Foot  were  not  entrenched.     Godfrey  was  accord- 
ingly sent  back  to  Weston-Zoyland  to  obtain  positive  in- 
formation on  this  point.     He  returned  saying  that  there 
were  no  works  of  any  description  in  front  of  the  Royal  camp, 
and  upon  being  further  questioned  by  Monmouth,  he  gave 
a  detailed  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  Royal  army. 
He   said  that  the  guns,   under   a    guard   of    Churchiirs 
Dragoons,t  occupied  the  left  of  the  line  facing  west  and 
commanding  the  road  from  Bridgewater,  whilst  the  Infantry 
camp  on  their  right,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
north-west  of  the  village  church,  was  thrown  back  at  a 
right  angle  and  faced  north  towards  the  moor.     There  was 
an  interval  of  about  150  yards  between  the  Infantry  and 
Artillery  camps.     The  road  ran  practically  parallel  to  the 
river    Parret,   which  protected  Feversham's  left.     Fever- 
sham's  Horse   and  Dragoons  were,   he   said,   billeted   in 
Weston-Zoyland.     He  omitted,   however,  to  mention  the 
important   fact,   that  sweeping  round  the  northern    and 
western  sides  of  the  position  was  a  deep  wide  drain,  or 
canal,  called  the  *  Bussex  Rhine.'     Great  ditches,  of  which 
this  was  one,  traversed  the  moor  in  many  directions.     They 
had   been   dug  in   ancient   times  to   drain   the  low-lying 
istricts,  and  in  some  places,  as  at  Weston-Zoyland,   to 
protect   the   village   gardens   and   comfieldB   from    floods. 
They  were  locally  known  as  *  rhines '  or  *  rhoynes,'  and  were 
at  all  seasons  formidable  obstacles,  owing  to  their  immense 
size,  to  their  unsound  banks,  and  deep  muddy   bottoms. 
They  could  only  be  crossed,  even  by  single  horsemen,  at 
fords,  called  by  the  peasantry  *  plungeons  *  or  *  steanings,' 
and  their  passage  by  troops  at  night  was  a  difficult  and 
♦  Oldmixon.  f  Now  the  Royal  Dragoons, 
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dangerous  operation.  Owing  to  the  late  heavy  rams,  thei-e 
were  several  feet  of  water  in  the  Bussex  Rhme,  which 
ran  at  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards  m  front  of  the 
infantry  camp.  To  the  left  of  the  infantry  this  great 
ditch  bent  back  abruptly  at  right  angles  in  front  of  the 
guns,  and  flowed  close  by  into  the  river  Parret. 

Godfrey's  omission  to  report  the  existence  of  the  Bussex 
Rhine  in  front  of  the    Royal  army   was  fatal  to  Mon- 
mouth.    To  come  as  he  did,  unawares  and  at  night,  upon 
such  a  formidable  obstacle  with  undisciplined  troops,  was 
certain  to  occasion  confusion,  if  not  panic.     History  tells 
us  of  many  military  operations  which,  though  apparently 
well  planned,   have  failed  entirely   because  the    scheme 
of  attack  was  based   upon   imperfect  information.      The 
civilian  spy  often  does  not  understand  the  relative  import- 
ance  of  obstacles.    He  gets  over  them  hunself  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  it  does  not  occur  to  him  that  an  anny 
will  have  greater  difficulty.     The  tactical  importance  of  a 
wet  ditch  even  as  big  as  the  Bussex  Rhine  is  incompre- 
hensible to  the  peasant  or  farmer  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  cross  it  daily  at  a  ford  or  by  a  single  plank. 

In  Saxon  times  Sedgemoor  was  a  vast  marsh,  but  m  1685 
it  was  a  low-lying  peat  moor  that  extended  for  about  twelve 
miles  in  a  north-westerly  and  south-easterly  direction  be- 
tween the  high  groimd  near  Somerton  and  Langport  and  the 
estuary  of  the  river  Parret,  near  Bridgewater.   It  was  often 
flooded   after  hea\7  rains,  when  the  river  overflowed  its 
banks.     The  villages  stood  upon  small  elevations  some  few 
feet  above  the  surrounding  moor,  and  in  times  of  inunda- 
tion  looked  like  little  crowded  islands  in  what  might  then 
pass  for  an  inlet  of  the  sea.     Hemmed  in  between  the  river 
and  the  Polden  Hills,  Sedgemoor  is  from  four  to  five  miles 
in  width.     A  great  part  of  it  was  below  sea-level  at  high 
tides,  and  in  many  places  it  was  so  marshy  as  to  be  quite 
impassable  for  troops ;   but  at  the  present  day  drainage 
works  have  converted  much  of  this  peat  country  into  rich 
meadows  and  farm  land. 
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Godfrey's  second  report  overcame  any  opposition  there 
may  have  been  to  the  proposed  night  attack.  The  plan 
decided  upon  was  to  make,  under  the  cover  of  darkness,  a 
wide  detour  to  the  north-east,  round  Feversham's  right 
fiank,  so  as  to  avoid  Chedzoy,  where  there  was  a  detach- 
ment of  Horse,  and  round  any  other  outposts  there  might 
be  in  that  direction,  and  to  fall  in  the  dark  upon  Feversham's 
right  flank  and  rear.  It  was  hoped  that  the  moimted 
troops  would  be  able  in  this  way  to  reach  and  set  fire  to  the 
village  of  Weston  before  any  alarm  could  be  given  in  the 
Royalist  camp.  Feversham's  cavalry  were  billeted  in  the 
village,  and  in  the  confusion  that  such  an  attack  was  certain 
to  cause  amongst  them,  Monmouth's  Horse  were  to  push 
through  it  and  fall  upon  the  infantry  camp  in  rear,  whilst 
the  rebel  Foot  assailed  it  in  front.  An  attack  if  so  delivered 
could  not  fail  to  spread  panic  and  confusion  amongst  troops 
suddenly  roused  from  sleep,  all  the  deeper  in  their  case 
from  the  heavy  potations  in  which  they  were  known  to 
indulge  every  evening.  It  w^as  assumed  that  the  guns, 
which  were  separated  from  the  Horse  in  the  village,  and 
from  the  Foot  encamped  outside  it,  would  not  be  able  to 
come  into  action ;  whilst  it  was  hoped  that  Monmouth's 
four  little  field-pieces  would  materially  help  in  the  attack 
upon  the  camp.  The  plan  was  well  conceived,  and  it  nearty 
succeeded.  In  fact,  so  complete  was  the  surprise  that,  had 
Monmouth  known  in  advance  of  the  Bussex  Rhine  and 
arranged  accordingly,  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor  might  easily 
have  had  a  different  ending,  and  we  might  now  remember 
as  the  preserver  of  our  liberties  and  of  Protestantism,  not 
William  of  Orange,  but  the  illegitimate  son  of  poor  Lucy 
Walters. 

The  thriving  little  town  of  Bridgewater  presented  an 
animated,  picturesque  scene  on  that  Sunday  afternoon. 
The  diminutive  harbour,  filled  with  coasting  craft,  told  of 
unusual  commercial  activity ;  and  the  narrow  streets  and 
lanes,  crowded  with  red-coated  deserters  from  the  militia, 
and  with  rough  scythemen  in  the  homespun  of  the  neigh- 
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bouring  hills,  proclaimed  an  unwonted  excitement.  The 
clank  of  swords  and  spurs  upon  the  rough  cobble  pavement, 
the  beating  of  drums,  and  the  noisy  revelry  of  soldiers  living 
at  free  quarters,  resounded  on  all  sides.  The  day  was  long 
remembered  there  for  its  stirring  events. 

During  the  forenoon  Monmouth's  move  across  the  river 
to  the  Castle  Field  had  caused  a  great  stir  in  the  town. 
There  had  been  many  solemn  leave-takings  in  anticipation 
of  the  march  mto  Cheshire ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  rumoured 
that  an  attack  upon  the  enemy's  camp  was  intended,  the 
excitement  knew  no  bounds.  It  was  felt  that,  whatever 
might  be  each  man's  individual  fate,  the  coming  battle  must 
make  or  mar  the  cause  for  which  they  had  taken  up  arms. 
Hundreds  of  women  bid  good-bye  to  husbands,  brothers, 
and  sweethearts,  and  many  a  sobbing  mother  kissed  for  the 
last  time  her  stout-limbed  son.  The  '  God  speed '  spoken 
then  was  no  mere  conventional  farewell ;  it  was  a  solemn 
prayer,  a  heartfelt  aspiration  for  the  success  of  what  was 
believed  to  be  a  holy  cause. 

The  church  was  thronged  with  earnest  worshippers 
imploring  God  to  bless  them  with  victory  in  the  coming 
battle.  Ferguson,  the  chaplain  to  the  army,  preached  at 
the  castle  to  a  huge  gathering  upon  the  text :  '  The  Lord 
God  of  gods,  the  Lord  God  of  gods.  He  knoweth,  and  Israel 
he  shall  know  ;  if  it  be  in  rebellion,  or  if  in  transgression 
against  the  Lord,  (save  us  not  this  day).'*  Everything 
conspired  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  stream  of  fiery 
eloquence  which  this  fanatic  poured  forth  to  a  listening 
and  excited  crowd  of  anned  enthusiasts.  His  burnmg 
words  inflamed  their  earnest  hearts,  and  they  firmly  believed 
that  their  God  would  fight  for  them. 

In  the  town  itself  almost  every  coign  of  vantage  was 
occupied  by  some  Puritan  preacher,  who  used  all  his 
oratorical  power  to  excite  his  hearers,  and  to  urge  them  to 
fight  manfully  for  what  was  pronounced  to  be  the  cause  of 
God  and  of  the  Covenant ;  but  these  preachers  made  no 

*  Joshua  xxii.  22. 
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allusion  to  the  fact  that  all  were  expected  to  fight  for  King 
Monmouth,  who  claimed  to  reign  as  the  grandson  of  him 
whom  they  had  heheaded.  They  only  called  upon  the 
people  to  be  stout  of  heart,  and  to  fight  for  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  and  for  the  Protestant  cause. 

Monmouth's  force,  consisting  of  Lord  Grey's  Horse  and 
five  battalions  of  Foot,  numbered  3,500  men  in  all.*  They 
were  undrilled  to  the  use  of  arms,  badly  officered,  and 
entirely  undisciplined.  Grey's  troopers  were  mounted  upon 
young  unbroken  horses,  which  had  recently  been  taken  from 
the  marsh  lands,  where  they  were  reared.  The  four  small 
field-pieces  were  in  charge  of  a  Dutch  gunner.  Attached 
to  each  battalion  were  about  a  hundred  scythemen,  who 
acted  as  a  sort  of  specially  favoured  company.  Un- 
fortunately for  Monmouth,  the  day  before,  when  he  had  no 
intention  to  fight,  he  had  sent  two  of  his  best  troops  of 
Horse  to  Minehead,  about  twenty-six  miles  west  of  Bridge- 
water,  to  collect  horses,  and  to  bring  in  some  six  guns 
known  to  be  there.  It  is  difficult  to  state  the  number 
who  actually  took  part  in  the  battle,  for  many  had  deserted 
at  Frome  and  during  the  retreat  from  that  place  to  Bridge- 
water.  Besides,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  night  movements 
in  confined  lanes  and  over  roadless  moors,  many  of  those 
who  marched  that  evening  from  Bridgewater  lost  their  way 
in  the  dark,  and  took  no  part  in  the  battle.  Lord  Grey's 
lack  of  courage  was  so  notorious  that  Monmouth  was  urged 
to  divide  his  horse  into  two  bodies,  so  that,  if  one  ran  away, 

-  Wade's  confession  in  Harl.  MSS.  in  Hard  wick  Papers.    The  detail 

was  as  follows :  „b,j^ 
A  small  mounted  body-guard  of  about              -            -             -        40 

Lord  Grey's  Horse  --....  600 
Monmouth's,  or  the  Red  Regt.,  commanded  by  Col.  Wade    -     800 

Monmouth's  White  Regt.,  commanded  by  Col.  Foulkes  -  400 
Monmouth's  Blue  Regiment,  conmianded  by  Colonel  Basset  -  600 
Monmouth's  YeUow  Regt.,  commanded  by  Col.  Matthews     -      500 

Monmouth's  Green  Regt.,  commanded  by  Col.  Holmes  -  600 

A  company  of  Foot  from  Lyme  Regis  -  -  -        80 

Total         ....  8^20 
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the  other  might  still  accomplish  the  important  part  which 
the  mounted  men  were  expected  to  play  in  the  attack ;  but 
he  did  not  dare  to  act  on  this  sensible  advice  through  dread 
of  offending  his  solitary  well-born  follower. 

Feversham's  army  consisted  of  some  troops  of  House- 
hold Cavalry,  one  regiment  of  Dragoons,  six  battalions  of 
Foot,  and  sixteen  guns,  about  2,800  men  in  all,  not 
counting  officers,  or  the  men  who  served  the  guns,  or  the 
1,500  militia,  which  took  no  part  in  the  battle.* 

♦  The  detail  of  the  Royal  army  is  as  follows :  150  men  selected  from 
the  three  troops  of  Life  Guards  and  60  Horse  Grenadiers  under  Lord 
Churchill's  friend  and  connection,  Lieut.-Colonel  the  Hon.  F.  Villiers; 
seven  troops  (about  400  men)  of  the  King's  Regunent  of  Horse,  now 
the  Royal  Horse  Guards  Blue,  under  Sir  Francis  Compton,  who  was 
also  as  senior  cavalry  officer  in  command  of  the  Horse ;  three  troops 
of  Churchill's  Dragoons,  now  the  Royal  Dragoons,  under  Lord  Corn- 
bury  (about  160  men) :  the  fourth  troop  of  this  regiment  was  eight 
miles  off  at  Langport,  watching  that  passage  over  the  Parret  which 
was  unfordable  between  it  and  Bridgewater.     The  Foot  consisted  of 
six  battalions  encamped  in  the  following  order  from  right  to  left ;  Five 
companies  of  the   Royal   Regiment,   then  known   as   Dmnbarton's, 
now  the  Royal   Scots,  under  Lieut.-Colonel  Douglas:   one  of   these 
was  a  grenadier  company ;  seven  companies,  of  which  one  was  the 
grenadier  company,  of  the  first  battalion  of  the  King's  Guards,  now 
the  Grenadier  Guards,  under  the  Duke  of  Grafton  ;  six  companies  of 
the  second  battalion  of  the  same  regiment  under  Major  Eaton ;  six 
companies  of   the  2nd   Regiment  of  Guards,  now  the   Coldstream 
Guards,  under  Lieut.-Colonel  Sackville  ;  five  companies  of  the  Queen 
Dowager's  Regunent,  now  the   Queen's   or  West    Surrey  Regiment, 
under  Colonel  Kirke :  it  was  on  the  extreme  left,  and  rested  on  the 
road  from  Bridgewater,  which  crossed  the  Bussex  Rhine  close  by; 
five  companies,  of  which  one  was  the  grenadier  company,  of   the 
Queen's,  previously  known   as    the   Duchess    of  York  and  Albany's 
Regiment,   now    the    King's  Own    or    Royal   Lancaster  Regiment: 
it  was  then  commonly  known  as  Trelawney's  Regiment,  and   was 
commanded  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Charles  Churchill.     There  were  besides 
several  militia  regiments  (about  1,500  in  all)  distributed  in  the  villages 
of  Middlezoy  and  Othery,  two  or  three  miles  behind  the  position  on 
the  moor.     They  could  not,  however,  be  trusted  in  action,  as  by  the 
nmnber  who  had  deserted  to  Monmouth  and  other  signs  they  showed 
an  umuistakable  sympathy  with  the  rebel  cause.     The  total  strength 
of  the  Royal  army  was  fourteen  troops  of  Horse  and  Dragoons,  or 
about  700  men,  and  thirty-four  companies  of  Foot,  or  about  2,100 
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The  Castle  Field,  where  Monmouth's  little  army  mustered, 
was  three  miles  by  the  direct  road,  or,  for  so  small  a 
column  moving  at  night,  say  an  hour  and  a  quarter's 
march  from  Feversham's  position.  But  by  the  circuitous 
route  actually  followed,  the  distance  was  over  five  and  a 
half  miles,  and  the  last  two  led  over  the  roadless  and 
difficult  moor.  In  point  of  time,  the  march  occupied  about 
two  and  a  half  hours.  Before  starting,  Monmouth  received 
information  that  many  of  the  Royal  troopers  in  the  village 
had  already  gone  to  bed  drunk,  and  that  in  the  camp  the 
Foot  soldiers  had  had  more  than  enough  of  the  country  cider. 


men.     The  artillery  consisted  of  sixteen  guns,  each  piece  manned  by 
one  gunner  and  one  matross,  and  supplied  with  forty  round  shot  and 
fifteen  case.     It  was  imder  the  inmiediate  command  of  Mr.  Shere, 
who  was  helped  dming  the  battle  by  Dr.  Mews,  the  soldier  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  commonly  called   'Old  Patch.'      His  portrait  hangs  in 
Farnham  Castle,  and  shows  the  patch  on  his  cheek  from  which  he 
gained  his  nickname.     A  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  Oxford,  in  1687,  he 
was  ejected   by  the  Roundlieads,  and  became  a  soldier  in  Holland, 
where  he  received  the  wound  in  his  cheek,  over  which  he  always  wore 
a  patch.     Returning  to  England  at  the  Restoration,  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  1672,  and  translated  to  Winchester,  1684. 
This  is  very  much  the  history  of  Henry  Compton,  Bishop  of  London ; 
of  Dolben,  Archbishop  of  York;  of  W.  Bew,  Bishop  of  Llandaflf;   of 
J.  Lake,  Bishop  of  Chichester ;  of  Crighton,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ; 
of  John  Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford ;  and  of  some  others  who  sheathed 
their  swords  to  enter  the  Church.     Under  the  engraved  portrait  of 
Dr.  Mews  is  printed,  *  P.  Mews,  qui  pugnavit  et  oravit  pro  pace  regni 
et  ecclesise.'     I  conclude  the  verbs  are  placed  in  this  order  as  an  in- 
sinuation that  he  esteemed  fighthig  above  devotion.     It  was  said  of 
him  that  he  was  '  fitter  for  a  Bombardier  than  a  Bishop.'     For  his 
services  at  Sedgemoor  he  received  from  the  King  a  medal,  which  is 
represented   in  the  above-mentioned  picture.     He   once   came   near 
being  hanged  by  the  Cromwellians.     This  was  the  last  occasion  upon 
which  a  prelate  took  the  field  in  England,  though  Bishop  Walker  was 
killed  in  Ireland  five  years  later,  and  Bishop  Polk  fell  in  1864  in  com- 
mand of  a  Confederate  Army  Corps.     Shere  was  a  man  of  science, 
and  well  skilled  in  gunnery.    He  had  translated  Polybius  into  English. 
King  James  knighted  him  for  his  services  upon  this  occasion.    The 
sixteen  guns  were  made  up  of  two  12-pounders,  nine  demi-culverins,  four 
6-pounders,  four  sakers  and  two  minions.     See  letter  from  Duke  of 
Somerset,  p.  6  of  Ninth  Report  of  Historical  MSS. 


/ 


/i 


His  spirits  rose  on  hearing  this,  and  he  began  to  imagine 
that  the  enemy  were  already  at  his  mercy.  The  circum- 
stances were  most  favourable,  and  he  naturally  felt  that, 
if  his  soldiers  did  not  fail  him,  he  had  a  good  chance  of 
success. 

Monmouth's  own  regiment,  under  Wade,  formed  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  daring  little  army  as  it  moved  off 
from  the  Castle  Field  at  11  p.m.,  closely  followed  by  the 
other  regiments  of  Foot,  the  Horse  under  Lord  Grey  coming 
next,  and  the  four  small  field-guns  bringing  up  the  rear. 
The  strictest  silence  was  enjoined,  and  peremptory  orders 
were  issued  that  no  shot  should  be  fired  until  they  were 
actually  in  the  enemy's  camp.  The  'countersign,*  by 
means  of  which  they  were  to  recognise  one  another  in  the 
dark,  was  *  Monmouth,  and  God  with  us.'* 

The  full  July  moon  had  risen  shortly  after  eight  o'clock, 
and  was  near  the  meridian  as  the  rebel  army  filed  silently 
along  the  Eastern  Causeway,  as  that  part  of  the  Bristol 
road  was  then  called.  The  direction  of  the  march  was 
north-easterly  for  about  two  miles  to  the  junction  of 
Bradley  Lane  with  the  Bristol  road.  There  Monmouth 
halted  to  allow  the  Horse  to  get  to  the  front  before  entering 
on  the  open  moor.  The  track  followed  under  the  guidance 
of  Farmer  Godfrey  is  still  known  as  *  War  Lane.'  f 

In  the  narrow  lanes,  before  the  column  emerged  upon 
the  open  moor,  the  movements  were  much  retarded  through 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  undrilled  troops  in  anything 
like  military  order.  Before  turning  from  these  lanes  to 
cross  North  Moor,  Monmouth  parked  his  forty-two  baggage- 
waggons,  under  a  small  guard,  at  Peasy  Farm.  The 
tracks  over  the  moor  would  certainly  be  impassable  for 

*  In  Clarke's  *Life  of  James  II.'  it  is  stated  that  Monmouth's 
*  countersign '  was  '  Soho.'  He  quotes  '  Pennant's  London '  as  his 
authority  for  the  statement  that  '  Soho  Square '  had  been  previousl.\' 
known  as  *  Monmouth  Square,'  and  that  the  new  title  was  adopted 
because  it  had  been  the  rebel  countersign  that  night.  Monmouth 
lived  in  the  centre  house  of  the  Square,  which  faces  the  statue. 

f  Roberts*  *  Historj-  of  Monmouth.' 
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laden  carriages  by  night,  and  besides,  this   arrangement 
rendered  his  column   more  easy  to  handle.    For  some 
unknown  reason,  he  also  left  one  of  his  four  field-guns 
there.     The  night  was  still,  but  a  heavy  mist  had  risen, 
which,    hanging    over    the    low-lying    moorlands    round 
Chedzoy  and   Sutton,   and    between    those  villages    and 
Weston-Zoyland,  made  it  difficult  for  sentries  and  vedettes 
to  see  any  distance.     Lord   Feversham  had  ascertained 
from  spies  that  Monmouth  had  moved  his  men  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  from  their  billets  in  Bridgewater 
to  the  Castle  Field,  and  that  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  a  march  to  Bristol  that  night.     It  was  desirable  to 
ascertain  what  road  Monmouth  should  take,  although  there 
was  no  intention  of  pursuing  him   until  next  morning. 
Late  in  the  evening,   Feversham   accordingly    sent    out 
Colonel  Oglethorpe  in  command  of  the  third  troop  of  Life 
Guards,  with  orders  to  watch  Monmouth's  movements.* 
He  was  to  push  forward  to  the  north-east  of  Bridgewater, 
and  to  cross  the  two  roads  leading  from  it  to  Bristol  and 
Keynsham. 

Feversham's  men  and  horses  were  tired  and  somewhat 
used  up  by  then*  recent  marches  and  counter-marches 
over  bad  roads  in  most  inclement  weather.  He  conse- 
quently wished  to  spare  them  a  night  pursuit  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  a  flying  enemy,  thinking  that  his  troops, 
after  a  good  night's  rest,  would  next  day  be  in  a  better 
condition  to  overtake  them.  His  other  dispositions  for  the 
protection  of  the  camp  were ;  a  detachment  of  the  lioyal 
Dragoons  at  the  bridge  over  the  Parret  in  Langport ; 
another  of  one  hundred  Horse  and  fifty  Dragoons  under 
Sir  Francis  Compton  in  Chedzoy,  to  watch  the  right  front, 

*  Oglethorpe  was  one  of  James's  most  faithful  followers.  Colonel 
of  the  Holland  Kegiment  at  the  Revolution,  he  resigned,  and  the 
regiment  was  given  to  Charles  Churchill,  Marlborough's  brother,  who 
retained  it  until  1707,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Coldstream 
Guards.  After  Oglethorpe's  death,  it  was  sought  by  Mrs.  F.  Shaftoe 
to  prove  that  the  Pretender  was  the  child  of  Sir  Theophilus  and  Lady 
Oglethorpe. 
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the  path  which  led  by  that  village  into  Bridgewater,  and 
the  one  to  the  east  of  it  along  which  the  rebel  column 
eventually  advanced;    an  outpost  of  forty  Horse  on  the 
direct  road  to  Bridgewater,  with  orders  to  patrol  to  its 
front  and  to  watch  the  left  flank  of  the  Eoyal  position ; 
and  still  further  towards  that  flank  and  about  350  yards  to 
the  west  of  Feversham's  guns  there  was  a  piquet  of  fifty 
musketeers  in  a  sort  of  walled  sheepfold  known  as  Penzoy 
Pound,  upon  which  the  cavalry  posts  and  detachments 
protecting  the  left  were  to  retire  if  attacked.*   One  hundred 
of  Dumbarton's  regiment  were  kept  under  arms  all  night 
as  an  inlying  piquet,  f     Feversham  himself  remained  at 
Chedzoy  until  late  waiting  for  Oglethorpe's  return,  and  in 
the  belief  that,  if  the  enemy  moved,  he  should  be  able  to 
hear  them  from  that  village,  as  the  night  was  still.     A 
messenger  from  Oglethorpe's  party  reached  him  about  mid- 
night with  a  report  that  nothing  had  been  seen  of  the 
enemy.     As  quiet  seemed  to  reign  on  all  sides,  Feversham 
returned  to  his  quarters,  undressed,  and  went  to  bed.     He 
has  been  commonly  blamed  for  allowing  himself  to  be 
surprised  that  night,  and  the  commander  is  very  properly 
always  held  responsible  for  any  such  disaster.     But  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  dispositions  he  made  would  have 
protected  him  against  surprise  had  Compton  and  Oglethorpe 
known  their  work   and  done  it  properly.     Feversham's 
fault  was  not,  I  think,  so  much  an  unskilful  disposition  of 
his  piquets  and  outposts  as  the  fact  that  he  went  to  bed  in 
ignorance    of    his    enemy's  doings  and  intentions.      All 
through  this  short  campaign  there  were  traitors  in  both 
€amps  who  supplied  the  opposite  side  with  information. 
Yet    Feversham   never   seems  to  have  known  what  his 
«nemy  was  doing,  or  where  he  was  going,  a  fact  which  of 
itself  proves  that  he  did  not  know  his  business.     Had  he 

♦  Mrs.  Stopford  Sackville's  Papers,  Nmth  Report,  p.  4,  Historical 
MSS.    The  sheepfold  is  marked  E  on  the  accompanymg  sketch  of  the 

position. 

t  Cannon's  *  History  of  the  Royal  Scots.* 
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been  a  competent  commander,  Monmouth  could  not  have 
moved  from  Bridgewater  that  night  without  his  knowledge. 
Before  he  assumed  command,  Churchill,  with  only  a  small 
body  of  cavalry  at  his  disposal,  had  hung  upon  the  rebel 
army  so  closely  that  it  could  go  nowhere,  and  neither  do 
nor  plan  anything  of  which  he  was  not  fully  aware.     He 
harassed  it  night  and  day,   cutting  oflf   stragglers,   and 
preventing  many  from  joining  Monmouth  who  would  other- 
wise have  done  so.     But  Feversham,  with  a  stronger  and 
much  better  army  than  the  rebels  could  muster,  always 
suffered  Monmouth  to  take  the  initiative,  and  to  do  and  go 
where  he  pleased,  whilst  the  Royal  army  merely  blundered 
after  them.*     For  the  disgraceful  condition  of  things  in  the 
Royal  camp  Feversham  must  also  be  held  responsible,  and 
consequently  for  the  fact  that   he  was  taken  unawares. 
Upon  the  night  in  question  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
but  few  sentries  or  vedettes  posted  anywhere,  and  report 
says  that  most  of  those  few  had  fallen  into  a  drunken  sleep. 
Oglethorpe    carried   out  his  orders    most    negligently. 
Instead  of  being  rewarded  as  he  was  for  his  services  at 
Sedgemoor,  he  ought  to  have  been  dismissed  the  army  for 
incompetence  and  carelessness.    Although  he  crossed  both 
the  roads  he  was  ordered  to  examine,  he  could  not  have 
pushed  the  smallest  patrol  along  either  in  the  direction  of 
Bridgewater,  for  had  he  done  this  he  could  easily  have 
ascertained  what  Monmouth  was  about.     With  the  most 
culpable  neglect  of  duty,  he  returned  to  Chedzoy  without 
having  seen  or  heard  anything  of  an  enemy  at  that  moment 
on  the  march  and  close  to  him.     Passing  through  Chedzoy, 
he  made  for  the  Weston  and  Bridgewater  road  or  track, 
and  upon  reaching  it  turned  westward  towards  the  enemy, 
until  within  half  a  mile  of  Bridgewater.     Sending  forward 
a  patrol  of  four  men  to  the  gates  of  the  place,  he  ascertained 
what  he  might  have  discovered  long  before— that  Monmouth 
had  left  the  town  by  the  Bristol  Road.     This  news  startled 

♦  Including  the  uiilitia,  the  Royal  army  was  much  stronger  than  the 
rebels. 
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him  somewhat,  and  he  hastened  off  to  inform  Feversham, 
but  he  was  too  late;  Monmouth  had  begun  the  attack 
before  he  reached  even  the  cavalry  piquet  on  the  Bridge- 
water-Weston  track.  As  he  approached  that  outpost  the 
firing  had  already  begun  on  Feversham's  right,  and  all  was 
confusion  in  the  Royal  camp,  especially  in  the  village  of 
Weston,  where  the  Horse  were  billeted. 

In  the  meantime,  whilst  Oglethorpe  was  careering  use- 
lessly over  the  country  in  search  of  the  rebel  army, 
Monmouth,  after  a  short  halt  at  Peasy  Farm  to  park  his 
waggons  and  reform  the  column  of  route,  struck  out  into 
the  thick  mist  in  a  south-easterly  direction  by  a  track 
which  led  to  Weston-Zoyland  across  the  bleak  North  Moor. 
He  purposely  made  a  wide  sweep  eastward  to  avoid  the 
enemy's  cavalry  outpost  in  Chedzoy.  The  track  he  followed 
passed  about  midway  between  it  and  the  high  ground  on 
which  Sutton  Mallet  stands.  Anyone  who  has  led  a  column 
into  action  by  night  over  a  flat,  roadless  country  along  a 
track  which  can  only  be  followed  with  difi&culty  in  the 
dark,  will  understand  the  trying  nature  of  the  task  imposed 
upon  Farmer  Godfrey.  Some  of  the  accounts  dwell  upon 
his  confusion,  but  it  was  most  natural  that  he  should  be 
perplexed  under  the  circumstances,  although  he  knew^  the 
locality  thoroughly  well  by  daylight. 

The  track  crossed  two  great  ditches  before  reaching  the 
Bussex  Rhine.  Over  the  first,  known  as  the  Black  Ditch, 
which  traversed  the  North  Moor,  Godfrey  led  the  column 
successfully  by  the  ford,  or  steaning,  near  Parchy.  The 
troops  reformed  in  two  columns  to  the  south  of  the  ditch, 
the  Horse  on  the  left,  the  Foot  on  the  right,  and  advanced 
in  that  formation  to  the  next  great  ditch,  called  the 
Langmoor  Rhine.  In  his  anxiety  to  give  a  wide  berth  to 
the  Royal  Horse  in  Chedzoy,  Godfrey  had  led  somewhat  too 
much  to  the  eastward,  and,  puzzled  by  the  fog,  he  missed 
the  ford.  There  was  consequently  much  delay  and 
difficulty  in  getting  over  this  second  rhine,  deep  as  it  was 
with  mud  and  water.    Many  horses  were  bogged,  and  a 
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number  of  men,  in  their  endeavours  to  find  a  crossing- 
place,  strayed  far  from  the  beaten  track,  lost  their  way, 
and  were  seen  no  more.     The  passage  was  at  last  effected 
about  a  mile  north  of  the  Royal  camp,  and  the  clock  in 
Chedzoy  steeple  struck  one  as  the  rebels  began  to  reform 
south  of  this  second  ditch.     A  short  halt  was  made  to 
enable  the  Foot  to  form  up  whilst  the  Horse  pushed  well 
ahead.     Up  to  this  moment  Feversham  and  all  his  host 
lay  fast  asleep,  ignorant  of  the  storm  which  was  about  to 
burst  upon   them.      Feversham's   dispositions   upon  this 
occasion  afford  a  good  illustration  of  how  it  is  that  disasters 
are  brought  about,  whilst  those  of  Monmouth  show  how 
great  is  the  advantage    gained  by  cleverly-spread  false 
information  as  to  your  intentions.     The  General  who  has 
thoroughly  deceived  his  enemy  has  already  half  beaten  him. 
After  a  short  halt,  Monmouth  again  put  his  column  in 
motion,  no  orders  being  given  in  tones  above  a  whisper. 
Anyone  making  a  noise  was  to  be  at  once  stabbed  by  his 
nearest  comrade,   a  necessary  precaution  upon  such  an 
occasion.*     The  solemn  silence  of  a  night-march  near  the 
enemy  is  awe-inspiring  in  itself,  but  m  the  weirdness  of 
that  lonely  moor  every  circumstance  contributed  to  make  it 
exceptionally  impressive. 

As  soon  as  Lord  Grey's  Horse  began  to  advance  south  of 
the  Langmoor  Rhine,  it  was  discovered  by  a  vedette  of  the 
Life  Guards,  who,  firing  his  pistol,  galloped  towards  the 
infantry  camp,  calling  upon  everyone  to  turn  out,  as  the 
rebels  were  upon  them.f     Monmouth,  finding  his  presence 

*  Historical  MSS.,  Rutland  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  90.  This  is  stated 
on  good  authority  by  Charies  Bertie  in  a  letter  to  his  niece,  Lady 

Eutland. 

t  The  Rev.  Robert  Ferguson  (the  *  Plotter ')  was  with  the  Horse  at 
this  moment,  and  asserts  that  the  alarm  was  given  by  a  traitor,  Captain 
Hucker,  of  Lord  Grey's  Horse.  But  his  narrative  is  untrustworthy, 
and  I  think  the  version  given  here  is  more  correct,  although  Dalrymple 
asserts  that  when  Hucker  was  tried  by  Jeffreys  he  pleaded  his  treachery 
to  Monmouth  upon  this  occasion  in  mitigation  of  his  crime.  Dahrymple, 
vol.  i.,  Part  I.,  Book  II.,  p.  200. 
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thus  discovered,  ordered  Grey  to  push  forward  as  quickly 
as  possible  into  Weston,  and  set  fire  to  it  as  originally 
intended.  This,  it  was  anticipated,  would  throw  the  Eoyal 
Horse  into  utter  confusion,  in  the  midst  of  which  Grey 
might  take  the  Foot  in  rear,  whilst  Monmouth  attacked  it 

in  front. 

As  the  shouts  of  alarm  rose  over  the  dreary  waste  of 
fog-covered  moor,   all  was   soon  confusion  in  the  village 
and  in  the  adjoining  camp.     Troopers,  half  asleep  and  still 
stupid  from  the  previous  night's  debauch,  mounted  in  hot 
haste,  or  rushed  noisily  about  their  billets  in  search  of 
horse,  arms,  or  breastplate.     Though  the  full  moon  was 
still  high,  the  thick  mist  rendered  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
objects  only  a  few  yards  distant.      Saddles  could  not  be 
found,   bridles  were  missing,   and  turmoil   and   disorder 
reigned   supreme.     The  surprise  was  complete;    but   an 
immediate  attack,  boldly  delivered  and  pushed  home,  could 
alone  convert  it  into  a  victory,  and  Lord  Grey  was  not  the 
man  to  make  it.      All  the  advantages  upon  which  Mon- 
mouth had  justly  calculated  from  an  unexpected  attack 
were  thrown  away  and  lost  through  the  cowardice  of  this 
man.     There  is  a  critical  moment  in  every  surprise,  which, 
if  seized  upon  and  properly  utilized  by  the  attacking  party, 
leads  almost  certainly  to  victory;   whereas,  if  neglected, 
another  chance  seldom  presents  itself.     ^\Tien  Grey  had 
crossed  the  Langmoor  Bhine,  he  dismissed  Godfrey,   not 
knowing  that  there  was  still  one  more  great  ditch,  the 
Bussex  Bhine,  between  him  and  Weston.     The  Horse  un- 
luckily made  for  the  camp  rather  than  for  the  village,  and 
so  missed  the  usual  crossing-place.     It  may  have  been  that 
Grey  mistook  the  lighted  matches  of  Dumbarton's  regi- 
ment, which  shone  feebly  through  the  mist  in  front  of  him, 
for  the  lights  of  the  village.     Finding  himself  thus  brought 
to  a  standstill  by  this  unexpected  obstacle,  he  unfortunately 
turned  to  his  right— westwards— instead  of  to  his  left.   The 
result  was  that  he  soon  found  himself  opposite  the  infantry 
camp,  alive  with  men    *  falling  m'    for  a  night  alarm. 
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Had  Grey  been  a  true  soldier,  he  would  certainly  have 
turned  up,  not  down,  the  canal-like  ditch  to  look  for  a  ford, 
especially  as  the  more  he  worked  to  his  left  the  more  he 
would  have  turned  his  enemy's  flank.  Meanwhile,  some 
of  the  rebel  Horse  that  had  strayed  away  to  the  eastward, 
under  Lieutenant  Jones,  had  a  little  skirmishing  with 
Compton's  Life  Guards,  who  now  came  trooping  in  from 
Chedzoy  to  defend  the  village  ford  across  the  Bussex 
Khine. 

Lord  Grey  found  himself  facing  Dumbarton's  regiment, 
which  was  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  line.  The  officers 
of  this  battalion,  of  greater  experience  in  war  than  those 
of  the  other  regiments,  were  somewhat  more  on  the  alert. 
As  it  was  the  only  regiment  present  which  still  retained 
the  matchlock,  the  others  being  armed  with  the  newly 
introduced  snaphaunce  or  flint  musket.  Grey  was  able  to 
mark  its  position  by  the  burning  matches.* 

Whilst  he  was  trying  to  cross  the  Bussex  Rhine,  Mon- 
mouth, close  behind,  was  pressing  forward  with  the  Foot, 
his  three  little  iron  field-guns  being  at  the  head  of  the 
column.  It  is  not  known  at  what  point  in  his  advance 
Monmouth  became  aware  of  the  formidable  ditch  which 
protected  the  front  and  right  flank  of  Feversham's  position. 
King  James  states,  in  his  account  of  the  battle,  that  Mon- 
mouth knew  nothing  of  the  Bussex  Rhine  until  he  came 
upon  it  with  his  Foot.  Godfrey  accompanied  the  Horse, 
and  there  may  not  have  been  anyone  with  Monmouth  who 
knew  the  locality  well.  Besides,  a  guide  taken  from  the 
local  peasantry  might  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
mention  such  a  ditch,  through  ignorance  of  its  military 
importance  and  of  its  bearing  upon  the  approaching  battle. 

Monmouth,  pike  in  hand,  began  to  form  for  attack  when 
within  about  eighty  paces  of  the  Rhine,  his  men  much  out 

♦  WhUst  matchlocks  were  in  use  it  was  no  tmcommon  ruse  at  night 
to  impress  your  enemy  with  an  exaggerated  notion  of  your  strength 
by  placing  lines  of  sticks,  with  burning  slow  matches  attached  to  them, 
in  front  of  a  position  to  be  defended. 
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of  breath  from  the  quickness  of  the  pace  at  which  he  had 
led  them  forward.     The  strictest  injunctions  were  given 
against  firing  without  orders,  and  the  five  little  battalions 
had  just  begun  to  advance  when  their  panic-stricken  Horse 
came  flying  back  past  them.     It  would  seem,  that  when 
trying  to  cross  the  ditch  in  front  of  them,  they  were  chal- 
lenged by  Dumbarton's   regiment  and  a  battalion  of  the 
Foot  Guards  from  the  opposite  side.     'Who  are  you  for?*' 
*  The  King.*     *  What  King  ?*     *  Monmouth,  and  God  with 
us,'  was  the  prompt  answer.     '  Take  this  with  you,  then,* 
was  the  reply,  as  the  battalions  poured  a  volley  upon 
the  startled  troopers.     Several  saddles  were  emptied,  and 
the  untrained  marsh  mares  upon  which  the  rebels  were 
almost  exclusively  mounted,  taking  fright,  rushed  madly 
to  the  rear.     This  incident  had  an  extremely  unfortunate 
effect  upon  the  courage  and  confidence  of  the  Foot,  and 
rendered  them  unsteady  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
needed  all  their  nerve  and  spirit.     It  demoralized  them  in 
an  instant,  and  the  alarm  extended  quickly  on  all  sides. 
In  the  rear,  numbers  of  stragglers,  who  had  lost  their  way 
in  the  dark  and  were  now  pressing  eagerly  forward  upon 
meeting  the  flying  cavalry,  joined  in  the  stampede  under 
the  impression  that  all  was  lost.     The  panic  was  thus  com- 
municated to  the  drivers  of  the  baggage  and  ammunition 
waggons  left  at  Peasy  Farm,  and  they  at  once  made  off  for 
their  homes   at  Ware  and  Axbridge.*     Such   is  the  in- 
fectious nature  of  a  scare,  especially  at  night.     Lord  Grey 
seems   to  have  joined   in  the  flight,  and  to  have   done 
nothing  to  stay  it.     Monmouth's  servant,  Williams,  who 
was  taken  prisoner,  stated  that  he  had  heard  his  master 
say,  whilst  the  fighting  was  going  on,  that  it  was  Grey*s 
cowardice  which  had  lost  the  battle. 

The  General  in  command  was  comfortably  in  bed  when 

♦  Mrs.  Stopford  Sackville's  Papers,  Ninth  Report,  Historical  MSS., 
p.  5.  These  drivers,  the  one  gun  left  behind  by  Monmouth,  and  all 
his  baggage  and  ammunition,  were  captiu-ed  at  Axbridge  the  following 
day. 
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the  alarm  sounded.  Not  so  Churchill,  who  ever  since 
Feversham  had  joined  hands  with  him  had  striven  by  his 
own  vigilance  and  energy  to  neutralize  the  Commander- 
in-Chief's  military  incapacity  and  want  of  forethought. 
The  instant  the  alarm  was  given,  Churchill  ran  to  the 
camp,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  Dumbarton's 
regiment,  formed  it  to  the  front  along  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Bussex  Rhine,  where  it  opened  fire  upon  Grey's 
cavalry,  as  already  described,  checked  the  advancing  rebel 
infantry  and  gave  time  to  the  rest  of  Feversham's  army 
to  assume  a  fighting  formation. 

It  had  been  Monmouth's  intention  to  wait  for  the  firing 
of  the  village  by  the  Horse,  before  he  finally  advanced  with 
his  infantry  upon  the  Royal  camp.  But  when,  during  the 
cruel  moments  of  waiting  and  expectancy,  he  saw,  to  his 
horror  and  dismay,  Grey's  troopers  gallop  wildly  past  him 
in  hopeless  flight,  he  felt  that  the  original  plan  was  no 
longer  practicable.  A  daring,  determined  and  rapid 
advance  with  his  Foot  upon  the  camp  might  yet  have  won 
the  day.  The  Royal  army  was  in  confusion  and  still  under 
the  influence  of  that  panic  and  demoralization  which 
invariably  seizes  upon  soldiers  when  attacked  without 
warning  in  the  dead  of  night.  The  best  troops  often 
waver  under  such  conditions,  and  if  the  assailant  has  but 
the  heart  and  the  necessary  cohesion  to  drive  home  his 
attack — being  near  enough  to  do  so — before  the  enemy  has 
time  to  recover  from  his  first  surprise,  he  can  generally 
count  on  victory.  Monmouth  felt  this,  and  hurried  forward 
his  Foot,  directing  his  advance  upon  the  burning  matches 
of  Dumbarton's  regiment.  But  untrained  rustics,  whose 
nerves  were  already  shaken  by  the  flying  cavalry,  could  not 
be  induced  to  keep  their  ranks  or  maintain  order;  the 
battalions  soon  became  mixed  and  then  unmanageable. 
Wade's  regiment  was  the  first  to  reach  the  ditch  and  to 
reform  preparatory  to  crossing.  It  had  not  fired  a  shot  as 
yet,  but  the  next  battalion,  commanded  by  Colonel  Matthews, 
at  once  opened  fire.     That  strange,  heart-beating  sensation. 
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that  hush  of   expectancy   which   precedes  the   first  out- 
burst of  infantry  fire  in  many  actions,  especially  at  night, 
was  now  over.     But  in  this  instance  the  firing  put  an  end 
to  all  order  and  obedience  in  Monmouth's  ranks.    Even 
with  regular  troops  it  is  most  difficult  to  stop  firing  begun 
at  night  under  such  circumstances;  and  the  worst  of  it 
is,  that  it  generally  spreads  with  a  lightning  rapidity  that 
taxes  the  powers  of  even  the  most  experienced  officers  to 
restrain.    In  this  instance  the  bad  example  was  followed  by 
the  other  regiments,  and  the  fusillade  so  opened  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end,  the  death-knell  in  fact  of  Monmouth's 
rebellion.     The  aim  was  wild,  and  far  too  high  to  harm  the 
Royal  troops.*   Regiments  which  have  made  a  bad  beginning 
of  this  kind  can  seldom  be  induced  to  charge,  and  after  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  of  heavy  but  useless  fire,  a  cry  arose 
for  more  ammunition.     There  was  none  to  be  had,  the  only 
reserve  having  been  left  with  the  baggage  at  Peasy  Farm, 
some  two  and  a  half  miles  off.     The  three  rebel  guns  had 
come  into  action  on  the  left  of  their  Foot,  and,  directed  by 
the  Dutch  gunner  in  charge  of  them,  did  considerable  exe- 
cution in  the  closed  ranks  of  Dumbarton's  and  the  Guards' 
regiments.     But  it  soon  became  evident  that  it  was  a  lost 
battle  for  the  rebels,  and  that  all  the  advantages  which  a 
night  surprise  gives  the  assailant  were  lost,  owing  to  the 
untimely  fire  of  the  Foot.    The  untrained  levies  were  not 
equal  to  the  task  which  Monmouth  had  laid  upon  them. 

On  the  Royalist  side  Dumbarton's  regiment  alone  fired  ; 
the  other  regiments  received  the  enemy's  fire  with  great 
steadmess  without  replying,  f     During  the  anxious  hour  and 

♦  Letter  from  Phiiieas  Pett,  Carte  MS.  72,  folio  611,  Bodleian  Library. 

f  I  have  mainly  followed  the  details  given  of  this  action  by  King 
James,  by  Wade,  and  by  Ferguson.  James's  account  is  clear,  because 
he  learned  all  the  occurrences  from  the  chief  actors,  and  visited  the 
scene  of  the  battle  in  August  the  following  year,  as  appears  from  the 
churchwardens'  accounts  at  Weston-Zoyland.  *The  great  Duke  of 
WeUington  told  Sir  Walter  Scott  that  "  the  most  distinct  writer  on 
mihtary  afifairs  he  had  ever  read  was  James  II."  '—Sir  W.  Scott's 
Letters,  vol.  ii.,  p.  77. 
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a  half  which  followed  upon  the  first  alarm,  and  while  the 
dandy  Feversham  was  making  his  toilet  before  a  tiny  look- 
ing-glass, Churchill  made  his  presence  felt  throughout  the 
Royal  army.*  He  perceived  at  a  glance  how  necessary  it 
was  to  have  guns  in  action  on  the  right,  where  the  enemy 
was  pressing  most  seriously.  But  the  artillery  had  been 
placed  in  a  position  where  they  were  now  of  no  use,  for  they 
had  no  enemy  in  front  of  them,  and  they  could  not  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  rebel  flank  attack.  He  ordered 
some  guns  to  be  moved  into  line  with  the  infantry,  but  this 
was  not  easily  done.  The  recent  rains  had  made  the  marshy 
soil  deep  and  heavy,  and  darkness  added  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  operation.  At  this  critical  time  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  *  Old  Patch,'  came  to  the  Master-Gunner's  rescue 
with  his  carriage  horses  and  helped  to  bring  the  guns  into 
action,  t  They  opened  at  a  critical  moment,  when  the  three 
little  field-pieces  of  the  rebels  were  making  havoc  at  short 
range  in  the  Royal  ranks.  To  support  his  artillery  and  to  re- 
inforce the  right  of  the  Royal  army,  now  heavily  engaged, 
Churchill  next  brought  the  Queen's  and  the  Queen  Dowager's 
regiments:!:  from  the  left  of  the  line  along  the  rear  of  the 
four  battalions  already  in  action,  and  deployed  them  on  the 
right  of  the  line.  It  was  now  about  3  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
the  first  glimmer  of  dawn  began  to  show  itself  in  the  dull 
and  blotted  sky,  heavy  with  the  wetting  mist  which  still 
hung  over  the  moorland. 

Seeing  how  steady  the  Royalist  regiments  of  Foot  had 
become,  and  perceiving  that  the  enemy's  fire  had  some- 
what slackened,  Churchill  led  a  troop  of  his  own  Dragoons 
across  the  Bussex  Rhine.  The  first  thing  he  saw  in  the 
gray  dawn  was  a  wounded  officer,  whom  he  hailed  with, 
*  Who  art  thou  ?'     It  was  Holmes,  the  rebel  Colonel,  whose 

*  Oldinixon. 

t  A  royal  warrant  of  26,  2,  1685,  directs  the  payment  of  £40  to  a 
Sergeant  Weems  *  for  good  8er\'ice  in  the  action  of  Sedgemoor  in  firing 
the  great  guns  against  the  rebels.* 

J  We  find  that  four  men  of  the  latter  received  ten  marks 
(£6 13s.  4d.)  each  as  compensation  for  wounds  received  in  this  battle. 
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regiment  had,  early  in  the  action,  fired  into  the  Royal 
Dragoons  when  Churchill  had  formed  them  up  on  the  right 
of  the  Foot.  To  save  them  from  this  fire,  an  officer  called 
out  in  the  dark,  *  Don't  fire,  we  are  friends.'  Holmes, 
believing  this,  rode  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  and 
being  challenged  as  to  whom  'he  was  for,'  answered, 
*  Monmouth.'  The  immediate  reply  was  a  volley  which 
wounded  him  badly  and  killed  his  horse.  Happy  had  it 
been  for  him  had  it  killed  him  also,  and  so  saved  him  from 
the  gallows.* 

Churchill,  having  formed  up  his  Dragoons  beyond  the 
Rhine,  charged  the  rebel  guns,  and  killed  or  drove  off  those 
who  served  them.  Most  of  the  Royal  cavalry  were  still 
behind  the  Bussex  Ditch  on  the  right  of  the  Foot.  But  as 
it  grew  lighter  they  also  crossed  and  had  some  partial 
encounters  with  the  rebels.  Oglethorpe  ventured  a  charge 
upon  one  of  Monmouth's  battalions,  but  was  repulsed  with 
loss,  and  Sarsfield,  who  also  charged  with  like  result,  was 
unhorsed  and  left  for  dead  on  the  field.  Feversham  would 
not  allow  the  main  body  of  his  cavalry  to  pass  the  Rhine 
until  it  was  light  enough  to  clearly  distinguish  friend  from 
foe,  but  some  of  the  Foot,  seeing  Churchill  drive  off  the 
rebel  gunners,  crossed  and  took  possession  of  Monmouth's 
three  field-pieces. 

Slowly  the  stars  died  out  in  the  cold  flush  of  dawn,  and 
still  the  battle  raged,  but  in  the  growing  light  both  sides 
began  to  realize  that  Monmouth  was  defeated.  When  at 
last  day  broke  with  that  cold,  pitiless  light  which 
immediately  precedes  sunrise,  crowds  of  the  poor  beaten 
rebels  could  be  seen  streaming  back  towards  Bridgewater. 
Lord  Grey's  cavalry  had  disappeared,  but  a  fierce  fight  still 
raged  on  the  fatal  banks  of  the  Bussex  Rhine.  There  the 
bulk  of  Wade's  and  of  another  rebel  battalion  still  clung 
undaunted,  and,   using  their  scythes  and  mining  tools, 

*  Colonel  Abraham  Holmes  was  a  religious  zealot,  and  had  been  a 
hard-fighting  Cromwellian  officer.  He  lost  his  arm  in  this  battle,  and 
before  even  the  stump  was  healed  Jeffreys  hanged  him. 
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fought  as  only  desperate  men  will  fight  in  a  religious 
cause.*  They  found  themselves  deserted  by  their  comrades 
and  by  the  Horse  that  should  have  protected  their  flanks, 
hard  pressed  as  they  were  by  the  Life  Guards  and 
ChurchiU's  Dragoons.  This  hopeless  but  gallant  struggle 
was  brought  to  an  end  at  last  by  a  determined  attack  of  the 
grenadier  companies  of  the  Guards  and  Dumbarton's 
regiment.  About  three  hundred  of  Monmouth's  bravest 
followers  fell  in  that  charge,  dying  for  an  unworthy  leader 
in  what  they  believed  to  be  a  holy  cause,  t 

Colonel  Wade,  with  some  two  hundred  of  his  men,  now 
made  for  the  fence  behind  him  which  divided  the  tillage 
from  the  moorland,  and  there  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
found  temporary  shelter.  Most  of  these  subsequently 
escaped  to  Bridgewater,  where  a  few  hundred  other  fugitives 
had  already  collected,  together  with  three  troops  of  the  rebel 
Horse  who  had  run  away  early  in  the  battle  without  striking 
a  blow.  The  moon  set  that  morning  at  about  4  o'clock, 
and  the  sun  rose  upon  a  horrible  scene  where  Englishmen 
met  Englishmen  in  internecine  strife. 

Lord  Grey  had  accompanied  his  Horse  in  their  flight  for 
some  time,  but  eventually  rejoined  Monmouth  about  day- 
break. Churchill  and  the  Royal  Horse  had  already  crossed 
the  Bussex  Rhine,  and  it  was  evident  that  as  soon  as  the 
light  should  enable  the  Royal  cavalry  to  move  freely  over 
the  moor,  all  chance  of  escape  for  the  rebel  leaders  would 
be  at  an  end.  Grey,  loath  to  die,  urged  this  upon  Mon- 
mouth. The  day,  he  said,  was  irretrievably  lost,  and  it 
was  high  time  for  them  to  think  of  then*  own  safety. 
What  a  heart-breaking  moment  for  the  commander  of 
men  whom  he  had  led  to  destruction  !  In  the  gray  light 
of  early  dawn,  Monmouth  could  see  his  gallant  followers 

*  Evelyn*8  Diary  of  8,  7,  1685. 

t  The  French  Ambassador,  Barillon,  m  his  despatch  describing 
Sedgemoor,  writes  in  high  terms  of  the  manner  in  which  Monmouth's 
Foot  had  fought,  and  of  the  difficulty  with  which  it  was  eventually 
broken  by  the  Royal  troops. 
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being  hacked  to  pieces,  slain  in  a  struggle  to  place  the 
crown  upon  his  head.  The  proud  gentleman,  the  brave 
high-mettled  soldier,  would  have  spurned  Grey's  craven 
advice,  and  would  have  elected  to  fall  amidst  those  who 
were  dying  for  him.  But  Monmouth  was  moved  by  no 
Buch  manly  impulse.  In  defeat,  as  in  all  moments  of 
gloom,  he  evinced  a  contemptible  lack  of  courage.  It  was 
not  so  much  a  fear  of  death  as  an  unworthy  love  of  life 
that  moved  him.  For  life  he  was  prepared  to  sacrifice 
honour  and  all  that  makes  life  worth  living.  His  decision, 
therefore,  was  quickly  arrived  at.  Divesting  himself  of 
breast  and  back  pieces,  he  galloped  from  the  field  with 
Grey  and  about  fifty  mounted  men.  He  halted  for  a 
moment  on  the  top  of  the  Polden  Range,  and  looked  back. 
The  firing  still  continued,  and  he  could  hear  the  loud 
turmoil  of  the  battle,  and  amidst  the  smoke  and  purple 
mist  of  morning  could  even  see  the  poor  but  stout- 
hearted peasants  still  fighting  for  the  leader  who  had  igno- 
miniously  deserted  them. 

The  battle  of  Sedgemoor  was  lost  chiefly  through  the 
bad  handling  and  the  misconduct  of  Grey's  untrained 
Horse  and  the  cowardice  of  its  leader.  Bold  in  council,  he 
lacked  the  nerve  to  execute  what  his  reason  told  him  he 
ought  to  do.  In  safety  he  made  skilful  plans,  but  he  had 
not  the  nerve  to  carry  them  out  in  the  midst  of  danger. 
The  din  of  battle  seemed  to  paralyze  his  reasoning 
powers.  He  possessed  the  will,  but  lacked  the  resolute 
heart  which  can  alone  enable  a  man  to  reason  and  think 
when  the  very  air  seems  filled  with  bullets  and  the  busy 
soimd  of  death.  Had  Grey  pushed  boldly  forward  into 
Weston-Zoyland  at  first,  and  set  fire  to  the  village  as  it 
was  settled  he  should  do,  the  Royal  Horse  would,  I 
believe,  have  dispersed  in  panic.  They  could  not  have 
been  collected  again  that  day  for  any  effective  work; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  scare  would  have 
spread  amongst  the  Foot  with  lightning  rapidity.  Darkness 
carries  with  it  an  undefinable  terror,  and  most  men,  when 
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suddenly  roused  from  sleep,  are  strangely  subject  to  a  wild 
and  unreasoning  fright,  which  runs  like  an  electric  current 
through  the  ranks  of  a  surprised  army,  and  there  is  no 
predicting  where  it  will  stop.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
a  division  may  thus  become  a  mad  mob,  dangerous  only  to 
itself,  and  an  easy  prey  to  any  enemy  who  charges  home. 
The  appalling  hum  of  alarm,  the  first  symptom  of  panic, 
amongst  troops  at  night,  once  heard,  can  never  be  for- 
gotten ;  it  haunts  you  always.  It  is  the  crisis  of  an 
instant,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  dealt  with  is  a  high 
test  of  the  leader's  nerve  and  force  of  character.  Had 
Lord  Grey  known  what  a  night  panic  meant,  he  would,  the 
moment  the  alarm  was  given,  have  crossed  the  Bussex 
Khine  with  all  haste  and  boldly  charged.  Throughout 
this  short  campaign  Grey  had  persisted  in  dealing  with 
his  raw  levies,  as  if  they  had  been  regular  troops.  He 
checked  and  restrained  their  undisciplined  ardour,  and  so 
robbed  them  of  their  best  characteristic — their  one  good 
fighting  quality — without  being  able  to  give  them  as  a  sub- 
stitute any  of  the  useful  attributes  of  regular  soldiers. 

A  merciless  pursuit  of  the  broken  rebels  now  began,  in 
which  Dumbarton's  regiment  led  the  way,  capturing  Mon- 
mouth's standard  with  its  gold-embroidered  motto  of  *  Fear 
none  but  God.'  Pressed  by  Lyttelton's  troop  of  Horse,  many 
of  the  fugitives  made  for  the  cornfields  and  inclosed  ground 
which  stretched  away  behind  them.  In  this  flight  they  lost 
about  a  thousand  men.  *  Our  men  are  still  killing  them 
in  ye  come  and  hedges  and  ditches  whither  they  are 
crept,'  wrote  a  correspondent  on  the  spot.* 

The  traveller  can  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  field  of 
Sedgemoor  if  he  mounts  the  high  and  fine  old  square 
tower  of  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Weston-Zoyland.  The 
mower  now  whets  his  scythe  where  all  was  marsh  and 
moorland  in   1685.     The  rushes  and  the    heather  have 

*  This  18  said  in  the  P.S.  to  a  letter  from  Phineas  Pett  to  the  Duke 
of  Ormond's  secretary.  It  is  dated  Weston-Zoyland,  July  6,  1685, 
seven  in  the  morning.     Carte  MS.  72,  folio  611,  Bodleian  Library. 
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disappeared,  and  a  splendid  pasturage,  divided  into  wide 
rectangular  fields,  has  taken  their  place.  As  the  eye 
wanders  over  the  pretty  gardens  which  now  surround  the 
village  and  the  well-stocked  grass-land  beyond,  it  is 
difficult  to  picture  this  quiet  English  landscape  as  it  was 
two  centuries  ago,  the  scene  of  bloodshed,  and  filled  with 
the  din  of  contending  armies.  The  jackdaw  from  the 
church  tower  close  by  now  seeks  its  food  on  the  gentle  un- 
dulations, once  big  mounds,  the  guide  says,  where  the  dead 
were  buried  near  that  old  Bussex  Rhine  which  saved  the 
Royal  army  from  destruction.  Glastonbury  seems  near  at 
hand,  and  to  the  north  are  the  Polden  Hills,  from  which 
Monmouth,  in  his  ignoble  flight,  caught  a  last  glimpse  of 
the  battle.  Chedzoy  village,  clustering  round  its  church, 
is  to  the  right  as  you  look  towards  Bridgewater  and  over 
the  intervening  green  meadows ;  the  stillness  of  peace  is 
broken  only  by  the  tinkling  of  cow-bells.  The  old, 
irregular  ditches  have  given  place  to  straight,  wide  drains, 
whose  sedgy  margins  are  here  and  there  lined  with 
pollarded  willows,  or  withies,  as  "^hey  are  locally  called. 
There  is  only  one  old  house  remaining  in  Zoyland,  but 
the  church  stands  there,  the  monument  of  many  centuries, 
the  record  of  many  changes,  and  the  silent  witness  of 
many  stirring  events.  On  no  Sunday,  however,  has  its 
finely  carved  oak  roof  ever  sheltered  such  a  crowd  of  men 
as  on  the  afternoon  of  the  battle.  It  was  no  congrega- 
tion met  to  honour  God  or  to  pray  for  mercy.  It 
consisted  of  about  500  peasants  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  while  fighting  for  their  religion,  and  for 
him  whom  they  regarded  as  its  representative.  Many 
were  wounded,  some  were  dying.  There  were  no  surgeons 
to  dress  their  wounds,  no  friends  to  comfort  them,  and 
nothing  to  alleviate  their  suffering.  The  surrounding 
farmers,  now  only  bent  on  propitiating  the  victors,  brought 
baiTels  of  ale  and  cider  to  the  King's  soldiers,  but  sent 
nothing  to  their  imprisoned  friends.  The  wounded  and 
the  dying  of  the  defeated  side  are  apt  to  fare  badly ;  but 
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suddenly  roused  from  sleep,  are  strangely  subject  to  a  wild 
and  unreasoning  fright,  which  runs  like  an  electric  current 
through  the  ranks  of  a  surprised  army,  and  there  is  no 
predicting  where  it  will  stop.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
a  division  may  thus  become  a  mad  mob,  dangerous  only  to 
itself,  and  an  easy  prey  to  any  enemy  who  charges  home. 
The  appalling  hum  of  alarm,  the  first  symptom  of  panic, 
amongst  troops  at  night,  once  heard,  can  never  be  for- 
gotten ;  it  haunts  you  always.  It  is  the  crisis  of  an 
instant,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  dealt  with  is  a  high 
test  of  the  leader's  nerve  and  force  of  character.  Had 
Lord  Grey  known  what  a  night  panic  meant,  he  would,  the 
moment  the  alarm  was  given,  have  crossed  the  Bussex 
Rhine  with  all  haste  and  boldly  charged.  Throughout 
this  short  campaign  Grey  had  persisted  in  dealing  with 
his  raw  levies,  as  if  they  had  been  regular  troops.  He 
checked  and  restrained  their  undisciplined  ardour,  and  so 
robbed  them  of  their  best  characteristic — their  one  good 
fighting  quality — without  being  able  to  give  them  as  a  sub- 
stitute any  of  the  useful  attributes  of  regular  soldiers. 

A  merciless  pursuit  of  the  broken  rebels  now  began,  in 
which  Dumbarton's  regiment  led  the  way,  capturing  Mon- 
mouth's standard  with  its  gold-embroidered  motto  of  *  Fear 
none  but  God.'  Pressed  by  Lyttelton's  troop  of  Horse,  many 
of  the  fugitives  made  for  the  cornfields  and  inclosed  ground 
which  stretched  away  behind  them.  In  this  flight  they  lost 
about  a  thousand  men.  *  Our  men  are  still  killing  them 
in  ye  come  and  hedges  and  ditches  whither  they  are 
crept,'  wrote  a  correspondent  on  the  spot.* 

The  traveller  can  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  field  of 
Sedgemoor  if  he  mounts  the  high  and  fine  old  square 
tower  of  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Weston-Zoyland.  The 
mower  now  whets  his  scythe  where  all  was  marsh  and 
moorland  in   1685.     The  rushes  and  the    heather  have 

*  This  is  said  in  the  P.S.  to  a  letter  from  Phineas  Pett  to  the  Duke 
of  Ormond's  secretary.  It  is  dated  Weston-Zoyland,  July  6,  1685, 
seven  in  the  morning.    Carte  MS.  72,  folio  611,  Bodleian  Library. 
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disappeared,  and  a  splendid  pasturage,  divided  into  wide 
rectangular  fields,  has  taken  their  place.  As  the  eye 
wanders  over  the  pretty  gardens  which  now  surround  the 
village  and  the  well-stocked  grass-land  beyond,  it  is 
difficult  to  picture  this  quiet  English  landscape  as  it  was 
two  centuries  ago,  the  scene  of  bloodshed,  and  filled  with 
the  din  of  contending  armies.  The  jackdaw  from  the 
church  tower  close  by  now  seeks  its  food  on  the  gentle  un- 
dulations, once  big  mounds,  the  guide  says,  where  the  dead 
were  buried  near  that  old  Bussex  Rhine  which  saved  the 
Royal  army  from  destruction.  Glastonbury  seems  near  at 
hand,  and  to  the  north  are  the  Polden  Hills,  from  which 
Monmouth,  in  his  ignoble  flight,  caught  a  last  glimpse  of 
the  battle.  Chedzoy  village,  clustering  round  its  church, 
is  to  the  right  as  you  look  towards  Bridgewater  and  over 
the  intervening  green  meadows ;  the  stillness  of  peace  is 
broken  only  by  the  tinkling  of  cow-bells.  The  old, 
irregular  ditches  have  given  place  to  straight,  wide  drains, 
whose  sedgy  margins  are  here  and  there  lined  with 
pollarded  willows,  or  withies,  as  they  are  locally  called. 
There  is  only  one  old  house  remaining  in  Zoyland,  but 
the  church  stands  there,  the  monument  of  many  centuries, 
the  record  of  many  changes,  and  the  silent  witness  of 
many  stirring  events.  On  no  Sunday,  however,  has  its 
finely  carved  oak  roof  ever  sheltered  such  a  crowd  of  men 
as  on  the  afternoon  of  the  battle.  It  was  no  congrega- 
tion met  to  honour  God  or  to  pray  for  mercy.  It 
consisted  of  about  500  peasants  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  while  fighting  for  their  religion,  and  for 
him  whom  they  regarded  as  its  representative.  Many 
were  wounded,  some  were  dying.  There  were  no  surgeons 
to  dress  their  wounds,  no  friends  to  comfort  them,  and 
nothing  to  alleviate  their  suffering.  The  surrounding 
farmers,  now  only  bent  on  propitiating  the  victors,  brought 
barrels  of  ale  and  cider  to  the  King's  soldiers,  but  sent 
nothing  to  their  imprisoned  friends.  The  wounded  and 
the  dying  of  the  defeated  side  are  apt  to  fare  badly ;  but 
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here,  though  in  the  midst  of  sympathizmg  friends  and 
countrymen,  no  man  dared  to  give  them  even  water  or 
show  them  pity,  lest  he  too  should  be  included  in  the 
general  condemnation. 

As  the  setting  sun  that  evening  threw  lengthened 
shadows  from  bush  and  mound  across  the  dreary  moorland, 
nearly  every  tree  by  the  roadside  had  swinging  from  its 
branches  the  body  of  some  poor  weaver  or  Mendip  mmer. 
Happy,  indeed,  were  those  who  had  died  like  men  that 
morning,  fighting  hard  upon  the  banks  of  the  fatal  Bussex 
Khine.  The  sun  had  never  shone  throughout  a  day  of 
more  wicked,  more  cruel  butchery. 

And  so  ended  this  battle  in  which  well-armed  British 
regulars,  led  by  English  gentlemen,  slaughtered  a  mob  of 
stout  English  peasants  led  by  tradesmen  and  commanded 
by  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  King.  It  was  the  end  of  a 
rebellion  in  which  some  thousands  of  good  West-Country 
folk  were  either  killed  in  action  or  butchered  by  order  of  the 
King  with  all  the  apparent  formality  of  the  law,  or  sent  to 
die  as  slaves  in  a  deadly  climate,  contrary  to  the  recognised 
customs  of  war  and  to  the  established  rights  of  English 

freemen. 

This,  the  last  battle  fought  in  England,  was  fought  to 
secure  James  his  crown.  If  through  the  folly  and 
parsimony  of  our  people  we  should  ever  see  another,  it  will  be 
fought  in  defence  of  London.  The  struggle  will  be,  not  for 
a  dynasty,  but  for  our  own  very  existence  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  Are  we  prepared  to  meet  it?  The 
politician  says  Yes ;  the  soldier  and  the  sailor  say  No. 
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Churchill's  pursuit  of  the  rebels — Monmouth  captured — Marlborough 
returns  to  London — Judge  Jeffreys — James's  hardness  of  heart. 

The  battle  over,  to  push  forward  into  Bridgewater  with  some 
500  Horse  and  as  many  Foot  w  as  Lord  ChurchilFs  first  care. 
He  found  the  place  deserted.  To  announce  their  *  nocturnal 
victory  '*  to  the  King,  he  sent  an  express  which  apparently 
reached  Whitehall  before  any  despatch  from  Feversham. 

All  next  day  the  King's  troops  searched  the  neighbour- 
hood and  butchered  the  helpless  fugitives,  whom  the}' 
found  hiding  in  swamps  and  woods  and  ditches.  Lord 
Feversham  himself  set  an  example  of  barbarity  by  causing 
many  of  the  prisoners  to  be  ruthlessly  hanged  without 
any  form  of  trial — a  proceeding  opposed  to  all  the  laws  of 
war.  The  day  after  the  battle  he  marched  into  Bridge- 
water  with  a  crowd  of  prisoners  tied  together  like  negroes 
in  an  African  slave -dealer's  caravan.t  He  hanged  some 
twenty-two  at  once,  and  several  more  the  next  day.  He 
was  only  prevented  from  committing  further  atrocities  by 
the  urgent  representations  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  warned  him  that  he  might  be  called  to  account  for 
murder.  There  was,  however,  little  risk  of  this,  for  only  a 
few  days  before  James  had  expressed  regret  in  a  message  to 
Feversham  that  when  he  entered  Frome  he  had  not  hanged 

*  Dryden's  *  Hind  and  Panther,'  Part  H. 

t  Kennett,  vol.  iii.,  p.  432 ;  Oldmixon, !.,  p.  704. 
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*  any  persons  found  deserving,  as  he  would  have  you  do  at 
other  places  if  you  shall  see  cause/  In  all,  some  2,000 
poor  peasants  were  killed  in  these  two  days  of  slaughter. 
The  Koyal  army  lost  about  400  men  killed  and  wounded, 
Dumbarton's  regiment  suffering  the  most.* 

The  following  letters  from  Lady  Sunderland  conveyed  to 
•  her  *  very  dear  friend  '  Lady  Churchill  the  first  news  of  the 
victory:!  *I  hope  this  will  comfort  your  heart,  my  dear, 
and  make  you  think  at  least  of  poor  me,  who*  can  never  be 
a  moment  pleased  without  you.  My  Lord  Churchill  is  very 
well.  Colonel  Oglethorpe  has  come  to-day,  and  says  that 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  is  routed,  1,500  of  his  men  killed, 
of  which  Ferguson  is  one.  Lord  Grey  and  he  ran  away, 
one  at  the  head  of  the  Foot,  and  the  other  of  the  Horse. 
Lord  Churchill  is  sent  at  the  head  of  500  Foot  and  300 
Horse  to  summon  Bridgewater  to  surrender.  You  may 
imagine  this  summons  will  easily  be  obeyed  after  this 
defeat.  To-night  we  expect  an  express  from  your  lord,  and 
I  would  fain  keep  this  till  I  have  your  lord's  letter  for  you. 
My  lord  says  Oglethorpe,  he  thinks,  has  one.  I  have  sent 
to  seek  him.  I  can  say  no  more. — I  am  yours,  A.  S.* 
iV  7, 1685.  *  Tuesday,  +  nine  and  a  half  at  night. — There  is  just  now 
an  express  come  from  my  Lord  Churchill,  which  brings  us 
the  good  news  of  the  total  rout  of  the  rebels,  and  that  the 
King's  forces  are  in  Bridgewater,  and  all  the  enemies 
scattered  like  dust.  My  Lord  Churchill  verj'  well,  and 
Captain  Berkeley.  There  are  three  of  the  King's  ofiicers 
[illegible]  for  one  mortally  wounded,  and  about  sixty  Foot, 

*  Hamilton's  *  Historj'  of  Grenadier  Guards.*  Several  of  the  wounded 
were  received  into  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  were  given  small  bounties, 
rising  to  .£9  each  as  a  maximum.  The  wounded  officers  received  from 
^15  to  i^'lOO,  according  to  their  rank  and  the  gravity  of  their  injuries. 
^1,994  13s.  4d.  was  paid  in  compensation  for  the  most  serious  wounds 
to  218  of  all  ranks. 

t  The  date  is  eiidentl}'  Tuesda}',  ^  7,  1685.  It  is  in  the  Blenheim 
Palace  Pai>er8. 

X  This  Tuesday  was  the  j'-  July.  The  letter  is  from  the  Blenheim 
Palace  Papers. 
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but  not  three  Horse  killed  of  the  King's.  Everybody  of  the 
King's  party  has  done  bravely,  but  1*11  say  no  more  now ; 
but  a  word  for  myself — how  glad,  how  wondrous  glad,  am  I  1685. 
to  have  this  good  news  to  send  my  dearest !  Oh,  that  you 
w^ould  be  so  good  as  to  come  and  revive  me,  which  nothing 
else  can  !    Good-night.  ...    I  am  for  ever  yours.* 

On  July  8,  two  days  after  Monmouth  had  fled  from 
Sedgemoor,  he  was  captured,  and  on  the  13th  he  and  Lord  il  7, 1685. 
Grey  reached  London.  Crowds  went  out  to  meet  him,  and 
strove  to  take  summary  vengeance  on  Lord  Grey.*  He  was 
in  a  coach  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and  his  guards 
had  some  trouble  to  save  him  from  the  people,  who  regarded 
him  as  Monmouth*s  betrayer.  Monmouth,  notwithstanding  U  7, 1685. 
his  abject  and  craven  appeals  for  mercy,  was  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill  two  days  after. 

Lord  Feversham  returned  to  London  with  the  household 
troops,  and  the  army  was  broken  up.  Lord  Churchill  ^  7, 1685. 
went  home,  but  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  wife  the 
day  before  he  set  out :  *  Wells,  July  9. — I  have  received 
three  of  yours  this  night  by  an  express,  all  which  I  read 
with  great  joy.  If  you  are  not  already  come  to  town,  I 
desire  you  will,  for  I  hope  it  will  not  now  be  long  before  I 
shall  be  there,  and  I  shall  be  at  no  ease  till  I  am  in  your 
arms,  whom  I  love  above  my  own  life.  I  intend  on  Satur- 
day to  send  the  coach  forwards  to  lie  on  the  road  for  me. 
To-morrow  we  march  to  Warminster,  and  there  we  resolve 
to  stay  till  we  receive  the  King's  commands,  which  I  expect 
with  great  impatiency,  since  they  are  to  bring  me  to  my 
dear  soul.*  Addressed :  *  For  my  Lady  Churchill,  at  the 
Cockpit,  Whitehall.*! 

He  returned  to  London  with  a  greatly-increased  military  ^ 
reputation,  for  it  was  well  known  that  the  successful  issue 
of  the  campaign  was  owing  to  him,  and  not  to  Feversham. 
Amongst    others    who    greeted    him    were    the    Deputy- 

*  *  A   Compleat  Collection  of  the  Reports,  Lyes  and  Stories,  etc. 
etc.,*  p.  58. 

t  Blenhehn  Papers.      Lady  Churchill  was  then  in  waiting  on  the 
Princess  Anne,  who  Hved  with  her  husband  in  the  Cockpit,  Whitehall. 
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Govemour  and  committee  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
who  waited  upon  him  with  congratulations  on  his  safe 
return.  So  ended  the  rebellion,  which,  with  everything 
against  it,  was  nevertheless  not  far  from  being  successful. 
An  army  of  undisciplined,  badly-armed  weavers  and 
peasants  under  a  weak  and  unwise  leader,  with  a  coward 
as  second  in  command,  and  with  no  officers  of  any  war 
experience,  had  come  so  near  winning  at  Sedgemoor  that 
the  result  of  the  battle  was  for  some  time  doubtful.*  Many 
well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  action,  in- 
cluding Defoe,  who  served  with  Monmouth,  maintained 
that,  notwithstanding  Churchill's  exertions,  it  was  the  great 
wet  ditch  alone  which  saved  the  Royal  army  from  the 
destruction  it  merited.  Contemporary  writers  assert,  that 
James  was  most  indebted  for  this  victory  to  the  unwearied 
vigilance  of  Churchill  before  the  battle,  and  to  his  skilful 
dispositions  during  its  progress.  In  the  official  despatches 
he  is  said  to  have  *  performed  his  part  with  all  the  courage 
and  gallantry  imaginable.'!  And  yet,  three  years  after- 
wards, it  was  mainly  through  his  assistance  and  influence 
with  the  army  that  William  of  Orange  was  enabled  to 
march  from  Torbay  to  London  without  a  life  being  taken. 

To  those  who  are  inexperienced  in  war,  though  alive  to 
the  difference  in  military  efficiency  between  the  regular 
soldier  and  the  untrained  recruit,  it  is  startling  to  find  an 
army  of  regular  soldiers  so  nearly  defeated  by  little  more 
than  an  equal  number  of  undrilled  peasants.  But  there 
is  a  most  important  element  in  war  which  is  too  frequently 
overlooked  by  writers  who  have  never  themselves  felt  the 
human  pulse  in  action :  you  cannot  drill  even  a  savage  into 
a  mere  machine  for  the  destruction  of  your  enemies.  The 
old  school  in  our  army  tried  it  for  over  half  a  century,  to 
the  destruction  of  all  healthy  and  ennobling  military  spirit. 
Our  army,  too  long  ruled  by  those  who  looked  upon  the 

*  Many  who  took  part  in  the  battle  always  asserted  that  it  was  very 
near  being  a  victory  for  Monmouth, 
t  London  Gazette  of  8,  7.  1685. 
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British  soldier  as  a  piece  of  mechanism,  not  even  of  a  high 
order,  and  who  stigmatized  him  as  the  *  scum  of  the  earth,' 
has  with  difficulty  shaken  off  this  practice  and  the  false 
theories  upon  which  it  was  based.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  the 
soldier's  friend  of  this  century,  revolted  against  the  system, 
and  was  accordingly  denounced  by  his  contemporaries  as  a 
madman  and  a  Radical.  It  is  the  spirit  in  an  army  that 
must  be  gauged  if  its  fighting  power  is  to  be  duly  measured. 
How  came  it  that  General  Lee  was  able  to  hold  his  own  so 
long  against  armies  enormously  superior  in  number  to  his 
ill-clad,  badly-fed  warriors  ?  It  was  the  difference  in  the 
spirit  animating  the  two  contending  sides  which  enabled 
him  to  do  so.  To  get  the  most  out  of  men,  you  must  work 
them  up  into  a  kind  of  fanaticism,  the  outcome  either  of 
strong  religious  enthusiasm,  of  patriotism,  or  of  revenge. 
Monmouth's  miners  and  weavers  were  convinced  that  they 
were  fighting  for  God's  truth,  and  that  God  would  be  on 
their  side  as  He  had  been  of  old  with  His  chosen  people  in 
Egypt.  It  was  this  spirit  which  enabled  them  to  face  and 
nearly  defeat  the  regular  troops,  who  fought  to  order  just 
as  they  would  have  drilled  on  Hounslow  Heath. 

A  small  force  of  Horse  and  Foot  was  left  at  Bridgewater 
and  Taunton  imder  the  command  of  Colonel  Piercy  Kirke, 
a  man  of  doubtful  reputation,  but  an  able  soldier.*  He 
was,  however,  soon  ordered  to  London,  and  so  did  not 
take  part  in  what  James  with  grim  humour  referred  to, 
as  *  Jeffreys'  campaign.'  For  now  began  that  '  Bloody 
Assize,*  the  very  mention  of  which,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
two  centuries,  sends  a  thrill  of  horror  through  every 
Englishman.  The  pride  which  deters  from  the  commission 
of  shameful  actions  found  no  place  in  Judge  Jeffreys' 
character.  Bom  about  1648,  he  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's 
and  then  at  Westminster  School.  His  parents  intended 
him  for  some  trading  occupation,  but  he  took  to  the  law 
instead.     He  had  long  been  a  favourite  at  Court,  and  had 

*  Kirke  was  the  son  of  a  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Charles  I. 
He  was  well  born  and  well  connected.    He  died  at  Brussels  31, 10, 1691. 
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proved  a  willing  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Charles  in  the 
work  of  depriving  the  cities  of  their  charters.  He  had 
presided  at  the  trial  of  Algernon  Sidney,  and  had  procured 
his  condemnation  on  inadmissible  evidence  and  by  mis- 
representing the  law  to  the  jury.  But  although  Charles 
made  use  of  him,  he  had  long  refused  to  promote  him. 
He  had,  however,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  made  this  villainous  lawyer  Chief  Justice  of 
Chester,  turning  out  a  loyal  and  faithful  public  servant  in 
order  to  create  the  vacancy.*  His  taste  for  debauchery 
and  his  immoral  habits  were  not  kept  within  bounds  by 
regard  for  even  the  most  ordinary  decency.  The  innate 
cruelty  of  this  fiend  found  full  scope  during  these  assizes. 
He  gloated  over  the  misery  of  his  victims,  joked  to  their 
faces  upon  their  misfortunes,  mocked  their  mental  anguish, 
and  was  hilarious  when  he  saw  their  ghastly  heads  and 
quartered  bodies  on  every  highway  and  in  every  hamlet 
through  which  he  passed.  He  hated  Dibsenters,  and  he 
wreaked  his  hatred  upon  them  without  mercy.  To  kill  the 
body  did  not  satisfy  his  craving  for  human  suffering ;  his 
victims  must  be  tormented  by  his  outrageous  but  fluent 
buffoonery.  His  was  the  swaggering  bravado  of  the  true 
bully  and  coward,  who  stamps  and  swears  when  on  the 
winning  side,  and  when  his  own  worthless  carcase  is  secure 
from  harm.  On  his  return  from  the  West,  he  boasted  that 
he  had  hanged  more  men  than  all  the  judges  put  together 
H 12, 1688.  since  the  Conquest.!  When  taken  prisoner  in  1688,  dis- 
guised as  a  merchant  sailor,  he  was  with  difficulty  saved 
from  the  mob,  who  would  have  torn  him  to  pieces. 
Brought  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  so  great  was  his  terror 
that  he  knelt  and  kissed  the  Lord  Mayor's  hand,  to  the 
intense  astonishment  of  that   civic   dignitary.  J      He  was 

♦  Luttrell,  March  16,  16JJ{.  f  Calamy,  vol.  i.,  p.  188. 

t  Sir  John  Chapman  was  Lord  Mayor.  He  had  a  stroke  a  few  days 
afterwards,  it  was  said  from  the  shock  he  had  had  at  seeing  the  Lord 
ChanceUor  kneeling  as  a  prisoner  before  him ;  from  that  shock  he 
never  recovered,  and  died  hi  8,  16gf .— See  Historical  MSS.,  Dart- 
mouth Papers,  p.  285. 
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u  sycophant  to  his  superiors,  and  fawned  upon  Sunderland, 
calling  him  in  his  letters  *  dearest,  dearest  Lord,*  whilst  he 
was  insolent  and  brutal  to  those  in  his  power.  In  prison, 
and  shortly  before  his  death,  he  complained  to  the  chaplain 
of  his  hard  fate,  saying,  *  Whatever  I  did  then,  I  did  by 
express  orders  ;  and  I  have  this  further  to  say  for  myself, 
that  I  was  not  half  bloody  enough  for  him  who  sent  me 
thither/*  He  drank  himself  to  death  in  the  Tower,  and  ^t  4, 1689. 
died  a  few  days  after  the  landing  at  Kinsale  of  the  Sovereign 
whom  he  had  served  so  obsequiously,  but  who  did  not 
hesitate,  when  it  served  his  purpose,  to  accuse  him  of  cruelty 
and  venality.  No  tyrant  has  ever  been  deterred  from  cruelty 
for  want  of  a  fitting  agent.  Some  wretch  like  Jeffreys  is 
always  to  be  found  ready  and  willing  to  do  the  bidding  of 
kings  like  James  IL  Let  loose  upon  the  peaceable  Dis- 
senters of  the  West,  this  monster  turned  their  country  into 
a  charnel-house,  f  We  shudder  as  we  read  of  the  more 
than  bodily  tortures  inflicted  upon  the  unhappy  people  of 
Somerset  by  order  of  a  ICing  who  impiously  claimed  to  rule 
by  Divine  right  and  the  grace  of  God.  The  rich  escaped 
execution  by  the  payment  of  large  fines  and  bribes  to 
Jeffreys.  The  friends  of  many  went  to  London  to  plead  for 
mercy  from  the  King  who  knew  no  mercy,  and  among  them 
was  one  Hannah  Hewling,  whose  two  brothers  were  about 
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♦  This  is  on  the  authority  of  Speaker  Onslow.  The  chaplain,  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Scott,  told  this  to  Lord  Somers,  who  told  it  to  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyll,  who  told  it  to  Onslow.  Woolrych's  *  Life  of  Jeffreys.'  See  also 
Mackintosh,  chap,  i.,  p.  29.  James  wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  as 
follows :  *  Windsor,  September  24,  1685.  As  for  news  there  is  Uttle 
stirring,  but  that  Lord  Chief  Justice  has  almost  done  his  campaign  ;  he 
has  already  condemned  several  hundreds,  some  of  which  are  alreadj' 
executed  and  the  others  sent  to  the  plantations.'  -  Dalrymple,  vol.  ii., 
Book  II.,  p.  58. 

t  *  He  (Jeffreys)  made  all  the  West  an  aceldama.  Some  places  were 
quite  depopulated,  and  nothing  to  be  seen  in  them  but  forsaken  walls, 
unlucky  gibbets,  and  ghastly  carkasses  (sic).  The  trees  were  laden 
almost  as  thick  with  quart-ers  as  with  leaves.  The  houses  and  steeples 
covered  almost  as  close  with  heads  as  at  other  times  in  that  county 
with  crows  or  ravens.' — *  A  new  Martyrology  :  or  the  Bloody  Assizes.' 
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to  be  tried  by  Jeffreys.  At  Whitehall  she  saw  Lord 
Churchill,  whose  soft  heart  was  deeply  touched  by  her 
story.  He  said:  *I  wish  well  to  your  suit  with  all  my 
heart,  but  dare  not  flatter  you  with  any  such  hopes,  for 
that  marble '  (pointing  to  the  chimney-piece  near  them) 
*  is  as  capable  of  feeling  compassion  as  the  King's  heart.* 
She  pleaded  in  vain.* 

About  330  people  were  executed  and  855  transported, 
against  whom  there  was  no  evidence  whatever,  besides 
many  who  were  left  to  linger  in  gaol.  Free-bom  English- 
men were  condemned  to  slavery  by  an  English  judge,  and 
sent  by  an  English  King  to  die  under  a  tropical  sun.  Some 
were  sold,  or  ransomed  at  high  charges,  to  enrich  the 
King's  wife  and  the  ladies  of  her  Court,  t  Churchill's  name 
has  never  been  connected  in  any  way  with  this  hideous 
traffic  in  the  bodies  of  his  own  countrymen,  though  he 
might  easily  have  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to 
become  rich. 

When  driven  from  England  to  live  on  the  bounty  of 
Lewis  XIV.,  James  endeavoured  to  explain  away  the  guilt 
of  these  proceedings,  and  to  throw  the  blame  upon  the 
judge,  t  But  his  letters  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  other 
contemporary  documents  which  bear  upon  these  judicial 
murders,  rob  his  statements  of  all  value.  It  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  describe  in  detail  these 
horrible  events,  but  they  cannot  be  passed  over  if  the 
reader    is    to   learn    how   brutal   was    the   master  whom 

♦  A  tombstone  in  Lyme  Church  has  this  inscription :  *  Here  lieth 
the  body  of  WiUiam  HewUng,  son  of  William  Hewling  of  London,  and 
grandson  of  William  Kyfl&n,  Esq.,  Alderman  of  London,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  before  he  was  full  twenty  years  of  age,  engaging  with  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  for  the  Protestant  religion  and  English  liberty 
against  Popery  and  slavery,  September  12th,  1685.' 

t  The  Queen's  share  was  ninety-eight  prisoners  from  Taunton,  who 
brought  her  from  ^1,000  to  ^1,600 ;  her  Maids  of  Honoyr  were  given 
the  children  who  had  been  condemned  for  presenting  flowers  to  Mon- 
mouth. These  children  brought  in  X'2,000  to  these  ladies. — '  Side- 
Lights  on  the  Stuarts,'  by  Inderwick,  p.  898,  1888. 

%  Clarke's  '  James,'  vol.  i.,  p.  43. 
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Churchill  deserted  three  years  afterwards,  and  how  much 
they  influenced  him  in  his  reluctant  determination.  They 
startled  him,  and  made  him  reflect  upon  his  position,  and 
upon  what  they  meant  in  the  nation's  future,  both  as 
regarded  its  religion  and  its  liberties. 

These  West-Country  Dissenters  were  put  to  death  because 
it  was  alleged  that  they  were  traitors.  But  traitors  against 
whom  ?  Traitors  against  a  tyrant  who  was  himself  the 
worst  of  traitors  to  his  country  and  to  his  people.  A 
traitor  who  broke  his  coronation  oath,  who  violated  the 
laws  he  had  sworn  to  maintain,  and  who  was  at  all  times  a 
sworn  enemy  to  the  religion  he  had  promised  in  the  name 
of  God  to  support.  Had  James  possessed  any  magnanimity 
or  kindness  of  heart,  it  would  have  shown  itself  in  at  least 
a  discriminating  leniency  to  the  poor  deluded  followers  of 
Monmouth,  whom  religious  zeal  had  driven  into  rebellion. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  such  wanton  punishments 
were  regarded  by  a  man  of  Churchill's  humane  disposition, 
and  with  what  loathing  he  turned  from  the  master  whom 
he  had  served  so  long,  and  hitherto  so  faithfully,  when  his 
true  character  revealed  itself  in  this  *  bloody  assize.'  No 
act  of  cruelty  or  inhumanity  has  ever  been  alleged  against 
Marlborough  even  by  his  most  bitter  detractors.  A  great 
lover  of  dogs,  he  naturally  turned  with  loathing  from  the 
sight  of  pain  or  torture  inflicted  in  any  form,  mental  or 
bodily,  upon  any  animal,  man  included.  When  the 
necessity  of  war  compelled  him  to  lay  waste  the  Bavarian 
dominions,  we  know  how  repugnant  that  necessity  was 
to  him,  how  sincerely  he  deplored  having  thus  to  punish 
unoffending  subjects  in  order  to  make  their  Prince  suffer 
in  pocket  and  reputation.  We  are  asked  to  find  fault 
with  him  for  his  desertion  of  the  King,  though  it  was  in 
fulfilment  of  his  announced  determination  to  quit  the 
Royal  service  if  James  ever  attempted  *  to  change  our 
religion  and  constitution.'  He  might  with  greater  reason 
be  condemned  for  remaining  so  long  in  his  service  after 
these  proceedings  in  the  West,  and  for  having  allowed  his 
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feeling  of  loyalty  to  an  old  master  to  outweigh  for  so  long  the 
duty  he  owed  to  his  country.  James  was  kind  and  amiable 
to  his  children,  to  his  friends,  and  to  his  servants,  but  he 
would  at  any  moment  turn  and  rend  the  dearest  friend  who 
presumed  to  thwart  the  great  aims  of  his  life,  namely,  the 
possession  of  arbitrary  power  and  the  re-establishment  of 
Popery.  He  showed  his  hand  plainly  after  Sedgemoor, 
and  one  so  gifted  as  Churchill,  and  so  well  acquainted  with 
James's  character,  could  not  fail  to  suspect  what  was  now 
in  store  for  him  and  for  the  nation.  The  punishments 
inflicted  upon  Protestants,  and  the  partiality  openly  shown 
to  Roman  Catholics,  warned  him  that  the  day  could  not  be 
far  distant  when  he  should  feel  constrained  to  carry  out  his 
avowed  resolution. 

All  the  judges  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Bloody  Assize 
were  received  at  Windsor  and  thanked  for  their  services, 
and  Jeffreys  was  made  Lord  Chancellor.*  Lord  Feversham, 
whom  James  admitted,  *  few  people  allowed  any  great  share 
in  the  merit,'  was  given  the  Garter,  ostensibly  in  recognition 
of  his  victory,  but  in  reality  rather  as  a  compliment  to 
his  uncle,  Turenne,  than  as  a  reward  for  any  military 
services  he  had  rendered.!  But  as  he  donned  the  insignia 
of  this  ancient  Order,  deep  must  have  been  his  sense  of 
that  internal  humiliation  which  the  weak  and  unstable  at 
heart  must  always  feel  when  rewarded  for  a  victory  won  by 
the  initiative  of  another.  The  King  was  fully  aware  how 
much  he  was  indebted  to  Churchill  for  the  victory,  and  as 
a  reward  he  made  him  Colonel  of  the  third  troop  of  Life 
Guards. 

Churchill  was  one  of  the  thirty  peers  selected  by  Jeffreys 
to  try  Lord  Delamere  for  high  treason  in  connection  with 

*  Autobiography  of  Sir  John  Bramston,  p.  207. 

f  *  Feversham  in  his  Sedgemoor  star  and  glory, 

Proud  as  the  Treasiirer  and  pettish  as  Lory.* 
James  admits  this :  see  Clarke's  '  Life  of  James  II.,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  42. 
The  witty  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  hated  Feversham,  lam- 
pooned him  in  an  amusing  squib  called  '  The  Battle,'  which  was  much 
read  at  the  time  and  from  which  these  lines  are  taken. 
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Monmouth's  rebellion.  As  junior  Baron  he  gave  his  vote 
first.  *  How  say  you,  my  Lord  Churchill,'  said  Jeffreys, 
then  Lord  High  Steward  :  *  is  Henry,  Baron  of  Delamere, 
guilty  of  the  high  treason  where  of  he  stands  indicted  and 
hath  been  arraigned,  or  not  guilty  T  Churchill,  according 
to  custom,  stood  up  uncovered,  and  with  his  hand  on  his 
breast  answered,  *  Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour.'*  The  H 1.  i«l§- 
other  peers,  perhaps  encouraged  by  this  fearless  answer  of 
the  King's  favourite,  gave  a  similar  verdict,  to  the  disgust 
and  fury  of  the  King,  who  was  present.  Lord  Delamere  was 
one  of  the  few  tried  by  Jeffreys  who  were  acquitted,  a  result 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  a  jury  of  peers  was  not  to  be 
bullied  into  voting  as  the  judge  wished.  This  little  inci- 
dent warned  James  that,  whilst  his  Gentleman  of  the 
Bedchamber  was  prepared  to  fight  for  him,  he  was  not 
one  who  would  vote  against  his  conscience  to  please  his 
master. 

♦  Domestic  Papers,  Jac.  II.,  16B6,  Rolls  House. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

JAMES   ADDS   LARGELY    TO   THE    STANDING   ARMY. 

James  tries  to  fill  the  Army  with  Roman  Catholics— His  dislike  to  the 
Militia — His  new  Army  establishment— His  camp  at  Hoimslow — 
His  '  Articles  of  War  *— The  Portsmouth  captains. 

The  battle  of  Sedgemoor  impressed  James  with  an  undue 
sense  of  the  power  which  the  possession  of  a  regular  army 
would  give  him.  If  the  popular  Monmouth,  with  a 
practically  unlimited  following,  could  be  destroyed  by  a 
handful  of  regular  soldiers,  a  standing  army  would,  he 
thought,  enable  him  not  only  to  put  down  rebellion, 
but  to  overcome  all  resistance  to  his  will.  With  such  an 
instrument  at  his  disposal,  who  would  dare  to  oppose  his 
wishes  ?  With  its  aid,  he  could  afford  to  laugh  at  what  we 
now  understand  by  public  opinion. 

The  large  measure  of  support  accorded  to  the  rebellions 
of  Argyle  and  Monmouth  pointed  to  the  existence  of  widely 
spread  discontent,  and  gave  James  a  plausible  excuse  for 
keeping  permanently  on  foot  a  considerable  body  of  regular 
troops.  His  attention  therefore  was  unceasingly  directed 
to  this  object,  and  he  spared  no  effort  to  fill  his  regiments 
with  Roman  Catholics,  upon  whom  alone  he  could  con- 
fidently rely.  His  views  on  this  point  are  summed  up 
in  his  dying  injunction  to  his  son :  *  Be  never  without  a 
considerable  body  of  Catholic  troops,  without  which  you 
cannot  be  safe.'*      A  standing  army  would,  he   thought, 

♦  Clarke's  *  Life  of  James  II.,*  vol.  ii.,  p.  621.    In  1680  the  standhi*? 
army  was  about  20,000  strong  (3,000  were  in  Tangier,  7,800  in  Ireland, 
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make  him  indeed  a  King  according  to  his  notions  of  king- 
ship, for  it  would  enable  him  to  rule  without  a  Parliament ; 
and  supported  by  a  good  Catholic  army  he  believed  that  he 
would  be  able  to  force  his  will  upon  the  people  without 
danger  to  his  Crown.  *The  King  of  England  told  me,' 
wrote  Barillon,  *  that,  let  what  would  happen,  he  would  keep 
the  troops  on  foot,  even  though  the  Parliament  should  not 
give  him  anything  towards  their  maintenance.' 

When  Parliament  met  in  November,  the  King,  in  his  A  ll»  1685 
opening  speech  said,  that  the  duration  of  the  rebellion 
was  owing  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  militia.  *  There  is 
nothing,'  he  added,  *but  a  good  force  of  well  disciplined 
troops  in  constant  pay  that  can  defend  us  from  such  as 
either  at  home  or  abroad  are  disposed  to  disturb  us ;  and  in 
truth  my  concern  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  my  subjects, 
as  well  as  for  the  safety  of  the  Government,  made  me 
think  it  necessary  to  increase  their  number  to  the  pro- 
portion I  have  done.'*  From  time  immemorial  the  militia 
had  been  the  only  military  force  known  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  James  feared  it,  because  it  largely  shared  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  the  recent  events  in  the  West 
of  England  proved  that  he  could  not  depend  upon  it  to 
carry  out  his  aims.  A  standing  army,  on  the  contrary, 
would  be  a  thing  apart.  The  army  is  a  profession,  a 
guild,  with  its  own  peculiar  standards  of  honour,  and  of 
personal  loyalty  to  the  Sovereign,  its  acknowledged  head. 
In  order  to  give  effect  to  his  intention  to  rule  without  a 
Parliament,  James  felt  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the 
militia,  and  to  replace  it  by  a  standing  army  personally 
devoted  to  himself.  He  did  not  disband  the  militia;  his 
policy  was  to  let  it  die  gradually,  and  in  pursuance  of  this 
settled  purpose  he  so  neglected  it  that  when  William  landed 
it  was  almost  useless.     It  had  not  been  trained  for  a  couple 

2,800  in  Scotland,  and  about  6,900  in  England),  and  in  January,  1685, 
its  strength  was  about  the  same. 
♦  darkens  *  Life  of  James  II.,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  48. 
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of  years ;  it  lacked  arms,  equipment  and  clothing,  and 
large  numbers  of  its  Protestant  officers  had  been  either  dis- 
missed or  had  resigned  in  disgust  at  the  King's  treatment 

of  the  force. 

James  also  stated  in  this  speech,  that  he  meant  to  employ 
Koman  Catholic  officers  in  the  army.  A  serious  discussion 
arose  in  the  House  of  Commons  both  on  this  account  and  as 
to  the  amount  which  should  be  voted  for  the  army.  James 
asked  for  ^1,200,000,  but  some  wished  to  grant  only 
4*200,000.  Lord  Churchill's  father  spoke  on  the  King's  side, 
both  as  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  standing  army  and 
of  granting  the  larger  amount.  The  smaller  sum  was,  he 
said,  *  much  too  little ;  soldiers  move  not  without  pay — no 
penny,  no  paternoster.'*  In  the  end  the  Commons  voted 
4700,000,  but  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  proposed  standing 
army  was  denounced  as  illegal,  because,  among  other  reasons, 
it  was  commanded  chiefly  by  men  who,  owing  to  their  religion, 
could  not  by  law  hold  commissions  in  the  public  service. 
This  rebuff  was  too  much  for  James,  so  he  stopped  further 
discussion  on  the  subject  by  immediately  proroguing 
Parliament  to  the  10th  of  the  following  February.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  Parliament  met  again  in  his  reign.  He 
tells  us  in  his  memoirs  that,  as  he  was  determined  to  keep 
on  foot  a  standing  army,  and  to  employ  Roman  Catholic 
officers  in  it,  he  resolved  not  to  again  assemble  a  Parliament 
which  had  criticised  both  his  proceedings  and  his  policy,  t 
iV  2, 168|.  In  February,  1686,  he  fixed  the  army  establishment  for 
England  as  follows  [the  troops  raised  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland  were  distinct,  and  were  paid  exclusively  from  the 
revenues  of  those  countries] :  three  troops  of  Life  Guards,  t 
ten  regiments  of  Horse,  three   of  Dragoons,  two  of  Foot 

♦  See  Parliamentary  debate  of  JJ  11,  1686. 

t  Clarke's  *  Life  of  James  II.,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  69. 

j  The  total  strength  of  the  Life  Guards,  including  tire  Scotch 
troop,  on  1,  7,  1686,  was  68  officers  and  1,052  of  all  other  ranks.  In 
1688  the  strength  was  increased  to  1,286  of  all  ranks.  James  looked 
upon  this  body  guard  as  one  of  the  mainstays  of  his  throne. — Cannon's 
*  Historv^  of  the  Life  Guards.* 
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Guards  and  fourteen  of  the  line,  besides  sixteen  'inde- 
pendent companies '  for  garrisons.  Of  these,  six  regiments 
of  Horse,  two  of  Dragoons,  and  nine  of  Foot  were  formed 
from  the  troops  raised  by  loyal  country  gentlemen  in  various 
localities  during  Monmouth's  rebellion.  Charles  H.'s  army 
of  about  8,000  men  of  all  ranks  cost  £280,000 ;  that  of 
his  brother  i-600,000  per  annum. 

It  will  interest  the  military  reader  to  know  that  in  1683 
a  regiment  of  Dragoons,  or,  as  we  should  now  call  them,  of 
Mounted  Infantry,  was  for  the  first  time  added  to  our  army. 
In  raising  this  corps  of  men,  mounted  on  small  galloways 
but  intended  to  fight  on  foot  with  musket  and  bayonet, 
Charles  II.  had  followed  the  example  of  foreign  Powers. 
Henceforth  the  expression  of  *  Horse,  Foot  and  Dragoons  ' 
became  common,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  sequence 
in  which  these  three  arms  are  named  corresponds  with 
their  priority  in  date  of  creation.  The  same  thing  may  be 
remarked  in  these  days,  when,  the  mounted  Foot  soldier 
having  been  generally  abolished,  we  refer  to  an  army  as 
consisting  of  'cavalry,  infantry  and  artillery,'  the  last- 
named  arm  being  that  most  recently  adopted. 

Of  *  the  Royal  Dragoons '  Churchill  was  the  first  Colonel,  M  n,  1683 
with  Viscount  Combury  as  his  Lieutenant-Colonel.*  Some 
troops  were  specially  raised  for  it,  and  the  four  troops  of  the 
*  Tangier  Horse,'  then  under  orders  to  be  disbanded,  were 
added  to  them.f  The  regiment  was  thus  up  to  an  establish-  II  4»  1^84. 
men  of  350  men,  divided  into  two  squadrons  of  three  troops 
each.  In  the  following  contemporary  lampoon  it  is 
maintained  that  Court  favour  alone  could  account  for  an 
infantry  officer  being  made  Colonel  of  a  mounted  regiment : 

*  Let's  cut  our  meat  with  spoons  ; 
The  sense  is  as  good 
As  that  Churchill  should 
Be  put  to  command  the  Dragoons.' 


I 


♦  ChurchiU's  commission  is  dated  J§  11, 1688,  and  is  now  amongst  the 
papers  at  Blenheim.    The  final  warrant  for  raising  the  Royal  Dragoons 
is  dated  ^  2,  168J ;  Lord  Combury  was  Lord  Clarendon's  eldest  son 
t  This  order  is  dated  ♦  Windsor,  J}  4,  1684.' 
VOL.  I.  23 
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Ireland  was  to  James  an  inexhaustible  recruiting-ground ; 
not  that   he  loved  Ireland  or  Irishmen,  but  because  he 
1686.        could  always  obtain  there  any  number  of  Catholic  soldiers, 
upon  whom  he  could  rely  under  all  circumstances. 

Throughout  James's  reign  a  camp  was  annually  formed 
at  Hounslow,  where  he  assembled  all  the  available  troops 
not  on  garrison  duty  or  required  to  overawe  London.  It 
was  the  Aldershot  of  the  day,  where  he  trained  his  men 
as  soldiers.  A  free  market  was  held  there  daily  for  the 
sale  of  provisions  and  necessaries  for  man  and  horse,  no 
sellers  to  be  charged  'anything  for  their  standing,  or  on 
any  account  whatsoever.'*  Soldiers  injuring,  molesting,  or 
exacting  money  from  those  who  sold  were  to  be  punished. 

*  A  council,  or  general  court-martial,'  met  at  the  Horse 
Guards  every  Friday  morning,  *  to  hear  all  complaints 
between  soldiers,  or  of  civilians  against  the  military.'     The 

*  misdemeanours  of  officers  and  soldiers '  were  to  be 
punished  by  this  court.  Sergeants  were  forbidden  to  keep 
victualling  houses,  and  privates  were  not  allowed  to  marry 
without  leave  obtained  from  their  captains,  t 

In  August,  1685,  King  James  reviewed  at  Hounslow 
twenty  squadrons  of  Horse,  one  of  Horse  Grenadiers,  one 
regiment  of  Dragoons,  and  ten  battalions  of  Foot,  a  force 
numbering  about  3,500  mounted  men  and  six  or  seven 
1%  $,  1686.  thousand  Foot.t  In  the  summer  of  1686  about  15,000  men 
and  28  guns  were  encamped  there  under  Lord  Feversham, 
and  at  a  review  the  following  year  there  were  present  three 
troops  of  Life  Guards  and  one  of  Horse  Grenadier  Guards, 
nine  regiments  of  Horse,  three  of  Dragoons,  four  battalions 
of  Foot  Guards,  and  nine  regiments  of  Foot.  James 
attended  frequently  at  the  camp,  and  generally  stayed  to 
dine  with  Lord  Feversham  or  some  other  superior  officer. 

♦  London  Gazette, 

f  Domestic  Papers,  Bolls  House.  The  order  establishing  this  court 
is  dated  H  8,  168^. 

X  Cannon's  'History  of  Regiments.'  The  squadron  was  then  of 
three  troops,  with  a  total  strength  of  about  150  rank  and  file. 
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He  hoped  thus  to  establish  intimate  relations^ithTis 
officers,  and  also  to  make  himself  generally  popular  with 
the  troops.*  He  dined  in  Lord  ChurchilPs  tent  when  the 
<;amp  was  formed  in  1688,  and  he  went  there  for  the  last 
time  m  August,  when  it  was  being  broken  up,  and  the 
troops  dispersed  to  their  quarters  for  the  winter.  He  had 
a  wooden  chapel  made  on  wheels,  which  stood  '  in  the 
middle  of  the  camp  between  the  Horse  and  Foot.'f  Here 
Mass  was  said  daily  in  the  most  ostentatious  manner,  to  the 
scandal  of  the  Protestants— who  formed  the  great  majority 
—whilst  priests  were  employed  to  go  amongst  the  soldiers, 
with  the  object  of  bringing  them  over  to  the  Catholic  faith 
Just  before  William  landed  there  were  eight  regiments  of 
Horse  and  nine  battalions  of  Foot  encamped  at  Hounslow. 

The  discipline  of  the  army  under  James  was  lax  and  bad. 
He  made  so  much  of  his  army  that  after  a  time  all  ranks 
assumed  a  somewhat  arrogant  air  in  their  dealings  with'the 
people.     The  officers  upon  many  occasions  pretended  to  be 
above  the  civil  power,  and  their  insolence  was  often  intoler- 
able.   From  time  immemorial  it  had  been  the  practice  for  the 
General  commanding  an  army  in  the  field  to  frame  a  code 
of  laws  for  the  punishment  of  mutiny,  desertion,  and  all 
crunes  committed  on  active  service.     Articles  of  war  had 
been  published  by  Charles  H.  in  1673,  but  the  lawyers  of 
the  day  would  not  listen  to  proposals  for  the  recognition  of 
military  laws  that  dispensed  with  the  action  of  those  civil 
courts  m  which  they  earned  their  livelihood.     The  judges 
declared  that  to  hang  a  man  for  mutiny  or  desertion  in 
England  would  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land.     Indeed, 
the  maintenance  during  peace  of  an  army  such  as  that 
kept  up  by  James  at  Hounslow  was  unknown  to  the  law. 
Consequently,  when  men   deserted  there  was  no   law  to 
which  they  were  amenable,  and  in  order  to  deal  with  them 
advantage  was   taken  of  an  obsolete  Act  of  Parliament, 
♦  Ellis,  vol.  iv. 

t  » A  Compleat  Collection  of  all  the  Reports,  Lyes  and  Stories  which 
were  the  forerunners  of  the  Great  Revolution  of  1688/  p.  40. 
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which  prescribed  death  as  the  punishment  for  those  who 
deserted  the  King  during  his  wars  in  Scotland  and  on  the 
*  high  seas.'  Judges  who  would  not  convict  deserters 
under  this  old  law  were  removed  from  the  Bench.  We 
frequently  read  of  deserters  being  hanged  in  this  reign  by 
order  of  the  civil  courts,  whereas  after  the  passing  of  the 
Mutiny  Act  of  William  III.  deserters  were  tried  by  court- 
martial  and  shot  instead  of  being  hanged.  The  common 
practice  was  to  advertise  deserters  in  the  London  Gazette, 
and  one  or  two  guineas  were  generally  offered  as  a  reward 
for  their  apprehension.  The  cavalry  deserter  seems  usually 
to  have  carried  off  his  horse  with  him.* 

James  had  yet  to  learn  that  even  a  standing  army  might 
prove  but  a  weak  support  for  the  Throne,  and  that  there 
was  no  security  for  it  except  in  the  affections  and  good-will 
of  his  freedom-loving  people.  He  was  too  dull  to  realize 
that  the  thousands  who  had  flocked  to  Monmouth's 
standard  fought  not  for  the  man,  but  for  the  cause  which 
he  represented.  This  lesson  was  to  be  taught  to  James 
by  a  people  banded  together  with  the  one  object  of 
ridding  themselves  of  a  King  who  refused  to  govern 
according  to  their  laws.  When  we  recall  the  events  of  his 
reign,  and  realize  how  nearly  he  succeeded  in  his  attempt 
to  impose  his  will  upon  the  country  by  means  of  a  standing 
army,  the  dread  and  jealousy  with  which  our  forefathers 
regarded  such  an  establishment  are  easily  intelligible. 

James  had  hoped  to  prevail  upon  all  in  the  army, 
Protestants  as  well  as  Roman  Catholics,  to  help  him  in 
procuring  the  repeal  of  the  Penal  Acts  directed  against  his 
religion.  Wishing  to  try  by  experiment  how  far  he  could 
rely  upon  the  soldiers  in  this  matter,  he  ordered  the  Major 
of  Lord  Lichfield's,  now  the  Suffolk  Regiment,  to  tell  his 

♦  The  Dragoon  horses  were  generally  mentioned  in  these  advertise- 
ments as  bemg  14^  hands.  The  price  paid  for  the  Dragoon's  horse  was 
about  one-third  of  that  paid  for  the  trooper  m  a  regunent  of  Horse.  In 
1686  a  contradiction  was  given  in  the  London  Oazeite  to  the  rumour 
that  there  was  much  sickness  and  mortality  in  the  camp. 
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men  on  parade  that  those  who  would  not  forthwith  obey 
the  King  in  the  matter  of  the  Test  were  to  lay  down  their 
arms.     To   the  dismay  and   disgust   of  James,  who  was 
present,  the  whole  regiment  grounded  their  arms  with  the 
exception  of    two    captains    and  a  few  Roman  Catholic 
privates.      He    turned    away,    muttering    *that    for    the 
future  he   would  not   do   them  the  honour  to  ask  their 
advice.'     This    incident   was    followed    by  another.     The 
Duke  of  Berwick,  Colonel  of  the  Princess  Anne's  Regiment, 
and  also  Governour  of  Portsmouth,  where  it  was  stationed, 
issued  an  order  that  a  number  of  Irish  Catholics  were  to 
be  enlisted   in  each  company.*     Several  of  the  captains 
refused  to  receive  them,  and  were  supported  in  their  refusal 
by  the  Lieutenant-Colonel.     The  captains  memorialized  the 
King,  respectfully  pointing  out  that  they  were  not  in  want 
of  recruits  and  could  not  be  expected  to  discharge  good 
English  soldiers  to  make  room  for  'foreigners,'  as  they 
were  pleased  to  style  the  men  from  Ireland,  f     They  claimed 
the   right  to   select   their  own   recruits,  or,  if  that  were 
denied  them,  to  resign  their  commissions.     James,  in  a 
fury,  ordered  them  to  Windsor  as  prisoners  under  a  guard, 
the  order  being  addressed  to  *  Our  dearly  beloved  natural 
son,  James,  Duke  of  Berwick,'  etc. 

These  five  *  Portsmouth  captains,'  as  they  were  thence- 
forward called,  and  their  commanding  officer,  were  tried  at 
Windsor  by  court-martial,  and  found  guilty  of  disobedience. 
Churchill  was  a  member  of  the  court,  and  it  is  said  voted 
for  their  being  shot  in  the  hope,  as  James  asserts,  of 
thereby  increasing  the  King's  unpopularity,  t  They  were 
sentenced  to  be  cashiered,  but  were  only  dismissed  the 
army.§      The     garrison    of    Portsmouth    was    naturally 

♦  The  Princess  Anne's  Regiment  was  called  the  *  Queen's '  in  Anne's 
reign,  by  which  title  it  is  still  generally  known. 

t  The  song  of  '  Lillibiilero '  was  a  scurrilous  attack  upon  the  Irish 
recruits  of  this  time,  and  was  very  commonly  sung  about  England 
during  the  trial  of  the  *  Portsmouth  captains.' 

J  Clarke's  *  Life  of  James  II.,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  169. 

§  Colonel  Beaumont,  who  commanded  the  regiment,  was  reinstated 
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affected  by  these  proceedings.  Many  officers  resigned, 
many  privates  deserted,  and  so  unsatisfactory  was  the 
condition  of  affairs  that  the  King  ordered  a  regiment  to 
proceed  there  from  London.  James  also  strove  to  force  hia 
religion  upon  the  navy  by  the  appointment  of  a  Boman 
Catholic  chaplain  to  each  ship.  He  fondly  hoped  that  hi& 
reputation  as  an  Admiral  would  weigh  with  the  sailors. 
But  when  the  priests  attempted  to  say  Mass  the  officers 
had  much  difficulty  in  saving  them  from  being  thrown  into 
the  sea.* 


by  William  III.  In  1688  an  engraving  was  published,  headed  '  The 
Portsmouth  Captains,'  giving  their  likenesses  with  the  following 
names :  Lieut. -Colonel  Hon.  John  Beaumont,  Captains  Hon.  Thos. 
Paston,  Simon  Packe,  Thos.  Orme,  John  Port,  and  WiUiam  Cook. 
Underneath  was  the  motto  '  Pro  Latria,  Patria,  Atria.' 
♦  Harris's  '  WiUiam  III.» 
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CHAPTER  XLH. 

THE   CHURCH   OF   ENGLAND   AND   JAMES. — HE   TRIES   TO   RE- 
ESTABLISH  POPERY. 

Kevocation  of  Edict  of  Nantes — Sam  Johnson  placed  in  the  pillory — 
James's  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Conscience  —James  attacks  the 
EngUsh  Church— He  dismisses  many  Protestants  from  the  Public 
Service — He  attacks  the  Universities. 

The  overthrow  of  Monmouth  led  to  the  Kevolution  of  1688 
by  steps  which  it  is  easy  to  follow.  A  victory  for  James's 
army,  it  was  yet  the  herald  of  James's  downfall.  Whilst 
Monmouth  lived,  there  were  two  competitors  for  the 
Crown,  who,  as  it  were,  divided  the  King's  enemies  into 
two  factions,  looking  for  a  deliverer  respectively  to  William 
and  to  Monmouth;  but  when  the  head  of  that  ill-fated 
man  rolled  upon  the  scaffold,  all  hopes  were  concen- 
trated on  the  Prince  of  Orange.  James  was,  therefore,  a 
loser  by  the  death  of  Monmouth,  inasmuch  as  it  fixed 
the  hopes  of  the  disaffected  exclusively  upon  the  more 
dangerous  of  his  two  rivals.  It  was  William  who  really 
gained,  for  whilst  the  hatred  felt  for  James  by  a  large 
section  of  the  people  was  appreciably  intensified,  William 
was  relieved  of  a  British  rival,  highly  favoured  by  English- 
men, and  better  known  than  himself.  The  cold,  rude,  and 
ungainly  Dutchman  could  not  hope  to  compete  successfully 
with  Monmouth,  whose  courtly  manners  and  fine  presence 
had  made  him  the  delight  of  his  father's  people.*    William i 

*  James  asserts  that  William  sent  Monmouth  to  his  destruction  in 
order  to  be  rid  of  a  dangerous  rival  for  the  Crown  of  England.  Clarke's 
*  Life  of  James  II.,*  vol.  i.,  p.  25. 
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the  most  astute  of  princes,  a  Stewart  by  his  mother's  side, 
and  married  to  the  Princess  Royal,  heiress  presumptive  to 
the  throne,  was  now  more  than  ever  an  enemy  whom  James 
had  reason  to  fear. 

The  cruelties  of  Jeffreys  after  the  rebellion  had  made 
James  odious  to  his  people.  He  believed  at  first  that 
the  execution  of  Argyle  and  Monmouth  had  inaugurated 
a  new  era  for  the  ancient  faith  in  England.  In  imagina- 
tion he  already  heard  the  solemn  music  of  the  Mass, 
and  saw  the  smoke  of  incense  rise  before  the  restored 
altars  of  every  English  parish  church.  The  battle  of 
Sedgemoor  was  something  more  than  the  overthrow  of 
a  rebellion ;  it  was,  in  James's  eyes,  a  victory  of  the  Eoman 
religion  over  that  of  the  Reformation.  It  made  him  so 
inordinately  confident  of  his  power  that  he  threw  ofif  all 
disguise  as  to  his  intentions.  ^  It  would  give  him,'  he  said, 
*  an  opportunity  of  making  himself  master  of  his  country.'* 
After  the  bat  tile  he  believed  himself  to  be  far  more  of  a  king 
than  his  brother  had  ever  been.  Charles  had  never  dared 
to  attack  Protestantism  openly,  though  both  brothers 
equally  regarded  it  as  equivalent  to  republicanism.  But 
James  had  measured  swords  with  the  demon  of  liberty, 
had  utterly  worsted  it,  and  had  strewn  the  earth  with 
the  mangled  bodies  of  its  champions.  With  these  sights 
before  them,  who  would  dare  to  babble  more  of  liberty? 
Who  would  venture  to  bandy  words  about  religion  with  a 
King  who  could  command  the  services  of  a  judge  like 
Jeffreys  ? 

In  the  first  blush  of  his  triumph  James  felt  so 
strong  that  he  even  ventured  to  make  a  treaty  with 
Holland  against  the  interests  of  his  paymaster,  Lewis  of 
France,  but  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  his  pension  may 
possibly  have  inspired  this  short  and  passing  display  of 
independence. 

In  the  previous  reign  all  the  old  charters  possessed  by 
the  towns  and  boroughs  had  been  annulled,  so  James  was 

*  He  said  this  in  a  conversation  with  the  French  Ambassador. 
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now  fairly  able  to  have  whom  he  would  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment. To  find  willing  tools  who  would  do  his  bidding,  he 
was  constrained,  however,  to  select  in  the  counties  men  of 
inferior  standing  and  doubtful  reputation.  He  had  a 
splendid  position  after  Sedgemoor,  and  had  he  been  a 
William  of  Orange  or  a  Cromwell  he  might  have  accom- 
plished great  things.  The  country  was  prosperous,  his 
revenue  was  ample,  and,  as  his  army  and  navy  were 
strong  and  efficient,  his  alliance  was  courted  by  the  two 
great  Powers  which  divided  civilized  Europe  between  them. 
These  advantages,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
his  narrow  mind. 

It  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  him  to  remember  that  he 
alone  among  kings  was  hampered  by  the  interference  of  a 
Parliament.  Every  little  German  prince  ruled  despotically, 
and  it  was  monstrous,  he  thought,  that  he,  the  descendant 
and  heir  of  a  long  and  glorious  line  of  kings,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  do  so  too.  Lewis  encouraged  him  in  these 
notions,  and  promised  his  help  to  enable  him  to  dispense 
with  Parliaments,  and  to  re-establish  the  spiritual  power  of 
the  Pope  in  his  dominions.  This  was  no  easy  matter,  for 
the  people  looked  upon  Parliament  and  Protestantism  as 
the  foundation  of  their  liberties,  whilst  they  regarded 
Popery  as  the  religion  of  slaves.  James  never  could  grasp 
the  change  which  the  Reformation  had  brought  about  in 
the  commonly  accepted  ideas  of  civil  government,  nor 
would  he  recognise  the  permanency  of  the  authority  which 
the  struggle  between  his  father  and  the  people  had  con- 
ferred upon  the  House  of  Commons.  He  foolishly  believed 
it  possible  to  revive  the  power  exercised  by  his  vigorous 
Tudor  ancestors.  The  fact  was  always  present  to  his 
thoughts,  that,  by  what  might  be  almost  termed  an  edict, 
Henry  VIII.  had  changed  the  established  form  of  religion, 
and  he  could  not  understand  why  he  should  not,  in  a 
similar  way,  force  the  people  back  to  their  ancient  faith/ 
To  anyone  holding  his  views  of  the  kingly  office,  this  was 
a  natural  reflection.      In  his    own    blind  belief  in  the 
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hereditary  principle  and  the  Divine  right  o!  kings,  he 
failed  to  see  that  the  people  could  have  rights  beyond  those 
which  had  been  freely  given  them  by  their  Sovereign,  or 
that  privileges  conceded  could  not  be  revoked  whenever  it 
should  please  the  Sovereign  to  withdraw  them.  He  fully 
understood  the  meaning  of  high  treason  as  against  the 
King,  but  he  could  not  understand  that  treason  of  the 
King  against  his  country  was  equally  recognised  as  a 
crime  by  the  English  people.  No  private  property  was 
sacred  in  his  eyes  when  the  King  required  it  for  any 
purpose,  however  ignoble  that  purpose  might  be.  The 
love  of  freedom,  which  for  centuries  had  underlain  all 
other  sentiments  in  the  English  character,  amounted  in  his 

eyes  to  rank  rebellion. 

The  Church  of  England  was  powerful  all  through  his 
short  reign ;  more  so,  indeed,  than  it  was  under  WiUiam 
and  Mary,  when  the  Non-juror  party  weakened  it  consider- 
ably. Mary  always  had  a  sincere  affection  for  it,  but  that 
feeling  was  not  shared  by  her  Calvinist  husband.  Upon 
the  accession  of  James,  its  ministers  certainly  entertained 
a  deep  attachment  to  their  lawful  Sovereign,  the  son  of 
*  Charles  the  Martyr.'  The  Church  taught  that  monarchy 
was  a  Divine  institution,  and  James  foolishly  mistook  this 
teaching  for  determination  to  support  the  Kmg  in  all  that 

he  might  do.* 

But  the  anti-Popery  feeling  amongst  the  people  was  very 
strong  at  this  time.  The  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  had 
secured  the  French  Protestants  the  right  to  live  and  carry 
on  business  in  their  own  country,  was  revoked  by 
V-H,  1685.  Lewis  XIV.  t  Barillon  describes  to  his  master  the  intense 
satisfaction  its  repeal  had  afforded  James,  and  how  much 

♦  The  High  Church  Sacheverell  thus  referred  in  a  sermon  to 
Charles  I. :  *  Whose  death,  had  it  preceded  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  would 
have  seemed  a  true  type  of  it,  as  it  was  the  exact  transcript  and  repre- 
sentation of  it  afterwards.' 

t  It  had  been  granted  to  the  Protestants  of  France  in  1598  by 
Henry  IV.  His  son  Lewis  XIII.  and  his  grandson  Lewis  XIV.  had 
hoth  sworn  to  maintain  it. 
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he  approved  of  the  successful  fashion  in  which  the  system 
of  *  dragonades  *  had  been  used  to  put  down  Protestantism. 
A  close  connection  had  long  been  maintained  between  the 
Protestant  party  in  France  and  the  English  people,*  and 
although  James  rejoiced  that  *  his  most  Christian  Majesty  ' 
had  revoked  that  memorable  edict,  the  English  people 
regarded  the  event  with  entirely  opposite  feelings.  It  had 
driven  thousands  of  Protestant  families  from  France  to 
England  and  Ireland,  f  The  refugees  spread  abroad 
heartrending  stories  of  the  massacres,  tortures,  and  cruel 
injustice  inflicted  upon  Protestants  by  Lewis  XIV.,  who, 
the  people  remembered,  was  the  close  friend  and  ally  of 
King  James.  Lovers  of  liberty,  who  still  held  the  days  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  regretful  remembrance,  were  worked 
up  to  fever-pitch  by  these  stories,  which  lost  nothing  of 
their  horror  by  repetition.  The  French  King  thus  came  to 
be  commonly  regarded  in  England  as  a  tyrant,  who  not 
only  trampled  freedom  under  foot,  but  ruthlessly  handed 
over  the  followers  of  Luther  and  Calvin  to  the  cruelties 
of  a  pitiless  priesthood.  As  the  popular  detestation  of  Lewis 
and  of  Popery  grew  deeper  and  more  intense,  Englishmen 
turned  all  the  more  to  William,  the  recognised  champion  of 
freedom  and  of  Protestantism  in  Europe. 

The  Church  of  England  had  no  real  hatred  of  that 
absolute  power  which  James  claimed.  As  long  as  he 
respected  her  rights  and  left  her  property  alone,  as  his 
brother  Charles  had  done,  she  was  little  concerned 
whether  James  ruled  with  or  without  a  Parliament.! 
According  to    the    Church's    doctrine,    the    people    were 

♦  Calamy,  vol.  i. 

t  Over  50,000  most  industrious  people  were  thus  added  to  our 
population,  and  established  silk  and  other  industries  here,  which 
largely  augmented  our  manufacturing  wealth.  The  French  nation,  it 
is  often  said,  never  recovered  the  loss  in  intellect  and  honesty  which 
this  exodus  entailed  upon  it. 

X  In  the  seventeenth  century  *  Divine  right'  had  an  extensive 
literature  of  its  own,  which  may  still  be  found  cumbering  the  shelves 
of  book-rooms  in  English  country  houses. 
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bom  his  subjects,  and  he  was  born  their  King,  and,  as 
it  were,  elected  by  God  Himself.    Between  James  and  the 
English  Church  there  was,  moreover,  a  great  bond  of  union 
m  their  common  loathing  of  Dissenters.     The  Court  party 
had  long  accused  the  latter  of  being  republicans,  and,  re- 
membering the  treatment  which  all  Nonconformists  had 
received  since  the  Restoration,  it  would  have  been  no  wonder 
had  they  really  sought  to  rid  England  of  monarchy  for  ever. 
The  High  Churchmen  were  as  anxious  to  persecute  them 
as  James  could  be.     For  years  the  Tory  parsons  had  sup- 
ported  James's  claim  to   the  throne   from   conscientious 
motives,  and  they  now  fondly  hoped  that  Sedgemoor  would 
settle  the  question  of  the  succession.     Had  not  James  pro- 
mised them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  and  their 
liberties?      A    time-serving    Dean    preached    *  that    his 
Majesty's  promises  were  free  donatives,  and  ought  not  to 
be  strictly  examined  or  urged,  and  that  they  must  leave 
him  to  explain  his  own  meaning  in  them.'*    Poor  deluded 
people !  they  had  still  to  learn  how  little  reliance  was  to 
be  placed  on  the  word  of  a  Stewart.     Although  the  High 
Church   party   denied   the  King's    authority    in    matters 
ecclesiastical,  one  of  its  leading  principles  was  unquestion- 
ing obedience  to  the  royal  will  in  secular  afifairs.      The 
Church  had   long  held   up  to   contempt  the  principle  of 
a   'limited  monarchy,'   pronouncing  it  to  be  opposed  to 
ancient    custom    and    the    Bible,   and    injurious    to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation.     Her  ambition   was  to  secure  for 
herself  the  position  which  the  Catholic   Church   enjoyed 
in  France  and   in   Spain;   she   claimed  to  dictate  what 
the   people  should  and  should   not   believe,  and  to  visit 
with  condign  punishment  those  who  would  not  accept  the 
*  Thirty-nine  Articles.'   To  accomplish  this  end,  the  Church 
had  preached  the  doctrine  of  *  passive  obedience,'  and  by  so 
doing  had  forged  an  instrument  of  torture  for  James's  use 
against  her.     For  every  breach  of  that   doctrine  he  re- 

♦  James  made  him  a  Bishop  for  this  sermon.    Echard's  *  History  of 
the  Bevolution/  p.  70. 
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morselessly  punished  its  inventors  in  person  and  in  purse. 
Charles  H.  had  contented  himself  with  striking  at  the  civil 
liberties  of  his  people  ;  he  had  fined  the  rich  and  the  great, 
had  robbed  cities  of  their  charters,  and  would  fain  have 
made  the  people  forget  the  very  name  of  Parliament.* 
But  James  would  go  further,  and  strike  at  their  religion 
also.  *I  have  heard  it  publicly  preached,'  wrote  Defoe, 
*that  if  the  King  commanded  my  head,  and  sent  his 
messenger  to  fetch  it,  I  was  bound  to  submit,  and  stand 
still  while  it  was  cut  off.'  Such  was  the  doctrine  which, 
preached  by  the  Church,  helped  James  in  his  endeavours 
to  re-establish  by  his  own  authority  the  religion  and  in- 
fluence of  Rome.  'Passive  obedience'  to  the  King — a 
doctrine  imported  from  Scotland  with  the  House  of  Stewart 
— was  preached  at  this  time  from  every  English  pulpit, 
whilst  all  schismatics  were  denounced  as  the  enemies  of 
God,  of  the  Church,  and  of  monarchy.  James,  hating  both 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  felt  that  his  true  policy  was  to 
use  the  former  to  destroy  the  latter,  and  then  to  turn 
upon  the  Established  Church  and  crush  it.  In  order  to 
give  effect  to  this  policy  in  England,  he  strove  to  gain  over 
the  Bishops  and  the  parish  clergy  by  the  persecution  of  the 
Nonconformists,  whilst  in  Scotland  he  sought  to  force 
Episcopalianism  upon  a  people  who  loathed  it. 

As  long  as  the  King  confined  his  illegal  action  to  attacks 
upon  Dissenters  and  public  liberty,  the  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church  were  content  to  serve  him.  But  as 
soon  as  he  presumed  to  tamper  with  what  they  conceived  to 
be  their  privileges,  with  their  property  and  their  Universi- 
ties, they  turned  upon  him,  resisted  his  action,  and  denied 
his  authority.  When  he  showed  himself  determined  at  all 
hazards  to  make  his  own  religion  paramount,  he  was 
deserted  even  by  Tories  like  Churchill,  because  they  loved 
the  Protestant  faith  with  a  fervour  which  few  in  this  free- 
thinking  age  can  comprehend.     They  not  only  deserted 

♦  'Secret  History  of  the  Beigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,' 
p.  117. 
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him,  but  began  to  plot  his  destruction,  and  those  who  had 
believed  most  strongly  in  his  coronation  promises  turned 
upon  him  with  the  resentment  with  which  the  deceived 
always  regard  the  deceiver.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
throughout  his  short  and  ignoble  reign  James  seems  to 
have  sought  out  the  line  of  most  resistance,  the  path  along 
which  he  would  be  certain  to  encounter  the  maximum  of 
difficulty  and  opposition.  His  folly  in  this  respect  was  a 
combination  of  blindness  and  obstinacy  rarely  to  be  found  in 
the  ruler  of  a  civilized  state. 

The  Tory  or  High  Church  party  persecuted  the  Dis- 
senters. The  Whigs,  when  in  power,  persecuted  the 
Eoman  Catholics,  and  their  penal  laws  were  long  a  disgrace 
to  the  statute-book.  But  the  objects  of  the  two  parties  were 
different.  The  Tories  sought  to  destroy  the  Dissenters  in 
what  they  conceived  to  be  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and 
because  of  their  opposition  to  absolute  government.  The 
Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  were  more  influenced  by  zeal  for 
Parliamentary  government.  In  their  opinion  the  Romanists 
favoured  the  despotic  sway  of  the  King ;  and  it  was  rather 
from  a  love  of  free  institutions  than  from  any  undue  hatred 
of  Popery  that  they  framed  the  penal  laws. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
been  hunted  down  mainly  through  the  Protestant  bigotry 
of  Shaftesbury  and  his  colleagues,  whom  the  King  was  not 
able  to  withstand.  The  Protestant  party  had  made  a  foolish 
and  a  cruel  use  of  their  power  in  punishing  both  Catholics 
and  Dissenters ;  and  now,  fortune's  wheel  having  turned, 
the  ill-used  Catholics  avenged  themselves  upon  the  Episco- 
palians for  the  indignities  and  wrongs  which  they  had 
received  at  their  hands.  One  of  the  first  to  suffer  was  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Johnson.  He  had  made  himself  obnoxious  by 
12 11, 1685.  his  writings  against  Popery,  and  was  prosecuted  for  libel, 
as  well  as  for  his  work  on  *  Julian  the  Apostate.'  He  con- 
tended that  resistance  to  the  King  would  be  justifiable  if 
'  our  religion  or  our  civil  rights  were  invaded.'  For  this 
doctrine  he  was  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  to  be 
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degraded,  and  then  to  be  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.* 
This  cruel  sentence  was  carried  out  to  the  horror  of  the 
whole  Established  Church. 

James  felt  that  one  of  the  first  measures  required  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Papal  power  in  England  was  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  for  as  long  as  this  law  was  in  force 
no  Roman  Catholic  could  legally  hold  any  public  position. 
James  told  the  French  Ambassador  '  that  he  meant  to  have  29, 10, 1685 
the  Test  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Acts  repealed  by  Parlia- 
ment, as  the  former  was  destructive  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  the  other  of  the  royal  prerogative.'  The  Ambassador  lo,  12, 1685 
added  that  both  Charles  and  James  had  often  told  him  that 
no  government  could  exist  with  such  a  law  as  the  Habeas 
Corpus,  f  The  Test  Act  once  repealed,  he  could  at  pleasure 
fill  the  army  and  navy  with  Roman  Catholic  officers,  and 
by  degrees  place  the  whole  government  of  the  kingdom  in 
Roman  Catholic  hands.  At  first  the  English  Church  took  no 
exception  to  the  King's  religion,  and  had  he  acted  with 
ordinary  caution,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  have  openly 
opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Act.  But  under  the  influence  of 
the  hurry  which  usually  accompanies  the  excessive  zeal  of 
small-minded  men  engaged  in  public  affairs,  he  did  not 
know  how  to  bide  his  time. 

To  get  rid  of  the  objectionable  law,  he  angled  for  the 
support  of  the  Dissenters,  and  babbled  to  them  of  tolera- 
tion and  liberty  of  conscience.  If  he  could  but  obtain 
toleration  for  their  sects,  a  similar  privilege  could  not 
reasonably  be  denied  to  his  own  faith.  It  has  been  pleaded 
by  some  of  his  apologists  that  he  aimed  at  general  religious 
toleration,  but  his  whole  history  goes  to  prove  that  freedom 
of  conscience  and  religious  liberty  were  equally  hateful  to 
him.  No  Spanish  Inquisitor  ever  detested  religious  liberty 
more  than  he  did,  and  it  was  not  equality,  but  supremacy, 
that  he  wanted  for  his  own  faith.     In  a  letter  to  the  Pope, 

*  Bom  in  1649,  he  had  been  a  schoolfellow  of  Marlborough's  at  St. 
Paul's.    He  had  been  private  chaplain  to  Lord  Russell, 
t  Dalryinple,  vol.  ii.,  p.  171. 
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he  admits  that  he  meant  to  destroy  all  forms  of  Protes- 
tantism  in  his  kingdom,  and  that  it  was  '  our  determination 
to  spread  the  true  faith  over  all  our  dominions.'* 

The  French  archives  give  us  a  list,  in  which  Lord 
Churchill's  name  is  included,  of  the  peers  who  supported 
James  in  his  desire  to  abolish  the  Test  Act.  But  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  his  name  was  inserted  because  he 
had  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  Duke  of  York's  most 
intimate  friends.  It  was  evidently  assumed  that,  as  a 
member  of  James's  household,  he  would  support  his  old 
master.  He  did  not,  however,  act  according  to  the  hopes 
of  those  who  compiled  the  list ;  and  a  contemporary  writes 
of  him  :  '  Lord  Churchill  swears  he  will  not  do  what  the 
King  requires  from  him.'f  James  felt  that  the  time  had 
come  when  he  must  adopt  strong  measures  if  the  Act 
were  ever  to  be  repealed.  He  was  fond  of  repeating  the 
old  French  maxim,  that  great  evils  require  strong  remedies, 
and  as  if  to  prove  its  truth,  he  now  resolved  to  nullify 
^  4, 1687.  the  Test  Act  by  a  simple  edict,  and  accordingly  published 
his  celebrated  *  Declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience.' 

No  more  absolutely  illegal  act  was  ever  done  by  an  English 
King.  Its  ostensible  object  was  to  remove  the  disabilities 
from  which  Dissenters  suffered,  but  its  real  aim  was  to 
obtain  for  Roman  Catholics  equal  rights  with  the  Church  of 
England.  That  position  once  secured,  it  was  hoped  that 
the  time  would  soon  come  when  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  should  again  occupy  its  old  position  of  supremacy. 
By  this  bid  for  the  favour  of  the  Dissenters  James  hoped  to 
sow  disunion  amongst  Protestants,  setting  the  whole  body  of 
Nonconformists — then  probably  about  one-sixteenth  of  the 
population  of  Great  Britain— in  antagonism  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  t     A  few  sects  were  at  first  taken  in,  but 

♦  He  said,  in  a  Latin  letter  he  wrote  in  1689  from  Dublin  to  the 
Pope:  *Catholicam  fidem  reducere  in  tria  regna  statuisse.*  Lord 
Melfort,  who,  to  please  James,  became  a  Catholic,  carried  this  letter  to 
Bome.     See  Lord  Somers'  Tracts,  No.  x.,  p.  652. 

t  Johnston's  Letters ;  Mackintosh,  p.  19tt. 

%  Mackintosh,  p.  193. 
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the  leading  Dissenters   saw  through  the  cleverly-devised 
snare.     They  had  never  accepted  the  theory  of  passive 
obedience,  and  were  wise  enough  to  foresee  that  if  the 
King  could  destroy  the   great  edifice  of  the  Established 
Church,  with  all  its  wealth,  power,  and  popularity,  they, 
the  poor  and  despised  Independents,  could  have  little  to 
expect  at  his  hands.     Baxter  and  Howe  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  trap  which  James  had  set  for  them.     Their 
conduct  did  them  the  highest  credit,  for  ever  since  the 
Restoration  they  had  suflfered  cruel  persecution  at  the  hands 
of  the  Established  Church.     There  were  many  also  who, 
like  Churchill,  remembered  that  this  pretended  movement 
m  favour  of  liberty  of  conscience  was  wholly  at  variance 
With  James's  conduct  when  Lord  High  Commissioner  in 
Scotland.     There  he  had  exhorted  the  Council  to  suppress 
the  conventicles,  or,  in  other  words,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
religious  services   of    the   vast  majority  of  the   Scottish 
people.*     That  James  in  his  heart  loathed  the  principle  he 
pretended  to  uphold  is  evident  from  the  congratulations 
which  he  bestowed  on  Lewis  XIV.  for  his  barbarous  treat- 
ment of  French  Protestants ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  would  have  liked  to  deal  similarly  with  his  own 
heretics  had  he  possessed  the  power.    All  tests,  oaths,  and 
restrictions  upon  conscience  are  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
present  age,  but  it  was  not  so  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Full  liberty  of  conscience  for  all  persons  as  well  as  for 
jourself,  was  an  idea  not  then  in  harmony  with  the  views 
of  any  party  in  England,  or,   indeed,  in  Europe.     The 
common  people  neither  understood  nor  sympathized  with 
it,  whilst  the  educated  perceived  the  ulterior  motive  with 
which  it  had  been  offered  to  them. 

The  Church  soon  found  to  her  cost  that  her  former  sub- 
serviency  was  of  no  avail  to  secure  the  King's  good-will. 
His  public  acts  had  already  left  her  but  a  precarious  right  to 
be  regarded  as  the  National  Church.  To  control  her  more 
effectually,  James  now  created  an  illegal  court,  under  the 

*  '  Life  of  James  II.,'  vol  i.,  p.  694. 
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presidency  of  Jeffreys,  to  try  ecclesiastical  cases.*    This 
was  in  direct  violation  of  an  express  Act  of  Parliament,! 
but  James  declared  himself  to   be  above  the  law,   and 
claimed  the  right  to  exempt  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects 
from  the  operation  of  any  objectionable  Act,  simply  by  the 
issue    of    a  dispensation   under    the   sign-manual.     This 
assumption  of  authority  struck  at  the  root  of  all  law  and 
liberty.    He  maintained  that  the  laws  of  England  were  the 
King's  laws,  and  that  consequently  the  King  could  grant 
dispensations  from  them.     He  dismissed  four  judges  who 
refused  to  acknowledge  this  power,  but  he  found  others 
ready  to  maintain  this  monstrous  doctrine,  as  illogical  as  it 
was  historically  false.     Men  whose  duty  it  was  to  suppoi-t 
the  laws  of  the  land  now  trampled  upon  them   *  under 
colour  of  law,'  simply  to  please  a  tyrannical  King.:     The 
boldness  with  which  James  pursued  his  illegal  aims  at  first 
secured  their  success— and  success,  as  usual,  soon  won  him 
adherents  amongst  the  waverers,  who  began  to  range  them- 
selves  freely  on  his  side. 

One  of  the  first  to  feel  the  power  of  the  new  tribunal  was 
Henry  Compton,  Bishop  of  London.^  He  was  removed 
from  the  Privy  Council,  and  suspended  from  his  bishopric 
during  the  King's  pleasure  for  refusing  to  punish  Dr. 
Sharp,  a  parish  rector,  for  some  anti-Popery  sermons 
which  had  offended  the  Jesuits.  Compton,  who  sub- 
sequently  took  an  active  part  in  the  Revolution,  was  then 
one  of  the  few  prelates  of  noble  blood.     He  had  begun  life 

♦  It  was  styled  *  A  Commission  for  Ecclesiastical  Causes.' 

t  Welwood's  Memoirs.  _ 

}  Welwood's  Memoirs.  Welwood  was  physician  to  \N  lUiam  111. 
His  book  was  written  at  Queen  Mary's  desire. 

8  He  was  fourth  son  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  who  was  kiUed 
fighting  for  the  King  at  Hopton  Heath,  near  Stafford.  Aii  elder 
brother  of  the  Bishop,  Sir  Francis  Compton,  had  commanded  the 
Roval  Horse  Guards  (Blues)  at  Sedgemoor.  He  was  a  Whig  m  aU  his 
principles,  and  was  one  of  the  only  two  Bishops  who  voted  for  a  King 
when  Parliament  declared  the  throne  vacant  m  1688.  He  was  an 
eminent  botanist.    Bom  1682,  died  fj  7,  1713. 
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as  a  cornet  in  the  Blues,  and  only  entered  the  Church  at 
the  age  of  thirty.  His  avowed  hatred  of  Popery  had  made 
him  a  great  favourite  with  the  people,  by  whom  he  was 
nicknamed  *  the  Protestant  Bishop.'  He  was  a  Broad 
Churchman  of  enlightened  views,  and  by  his  earnest 
endeavours  to  bring  the  Dissenters  within  the  pale  of  the 
Established  Church  he  showed  himself  far  in  advance  of 
his  narrow-minded  High  Church  brother  prelates. 

In  defiance  of  the  statute  law,  James  now  began  to  fill 
the  Privy  Council  with  men  of  his  own  creed.  The  Jesuit 
Father  Petre  was  so  appointed,  and  to  him  the  King 
transferred  the  confidence  which  he  had  previously  reposed 
in  Churchill.  Another  of  the  many  Eoman  Catholics 
whom  James  promoted  to  high  position  was  the  coarse- 
minded  and  unscrupulous  Lord  Tyrconnel,  the  fifth  of  that 
faith  appointed  to  the  Privy  Council. 

The  Pope's  Nuncio  was  received  in  state  at  Windsor,  the 
Chapel  Royal  in  St.  James's  was  converted  into  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  and  London  was  soon  filled  with  priests, 
who  paraded  their  monkish  dress,  to  the  horror  of  the 
people,  and  even  began  to  rebuild  their  convents.  Jesuits 
set  up  schools  and  seminaries  in  most  of  the  chief  towns. 
Roman  Catholic  bishops,  consecrated  in  the  Chapel  Royal, 
were  appointed  to  dioceses  openly  allotted  to  them,  and 
their  pastoral  letters  were  published  with  royal  license  by 
the  King's  printer.* 

The  Roman  Catholics  in  England  were  at  this  time 
divided  into  three  parties ;  the  first  consisted  of  a  few  peers 
and  gentlemen  who  were  in  favour  of  mild  measures ;  the 
second  followed  the  policy  of  the  Pope,  who,  working 
through  his  Nuncio,  wished  to  moderate  James's  ardour  lest 
the  people   should   be  driven  into  open  rebellion.!     The 

♦  Welwood*s  Memoirs. 

t  Letter  from  Innocent  XI.,  in  which  he  warned  James  not  to  push 
his  anti-Protestant  zeal  too  far.  *  History  of  William  III.,'  vol.  i.,  pp. 
178, 174.  This  Pope's  name  was  Odescalchi.  He  was  commonly  called 
the  *  Protestant  Pope,'  from  his  hatred  of  the  cruelty  imposed  upon  the 
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third  party  was  known  as  the  French  or  Jesuit  party,  of 
which  Father  Petre  was  the  recognised  head.  Its  main 
strength  and  hope  were  in  the  religious  fanaticism  of  the 
Irish  people.  The  uncompromising  zeal  of  the  King 
caused  him  to  hold  by  this  third  party,  whilst  the  Queen 
leaned  towards  the  second,  or  Papal,  faction. 

James  asserts  that  it  was  by  Sunderland's  advice  that  he 
introduced  Roman  Catholics  into  the  public  service.  A 
small  council  of  Catholic  lords,  with  Father  Petre,  used 
certainly  to  meet  at  this  time  in  Mr.  Chiffinch's  apartments 
under  the  presidency  of  Sunderland,  and  advise  the  King 
as  to  his  policy.*  Sunderland  took  care  that  they  should 
all  be  men  whom  he  could  influence  as  he  wished,  and  in 
this  way  he  obtained  complete  power  in  the  country. 

James  soon  got  rid  of  those  who,  like  Lord  Montague, 
had  supported  the  Exclusion  Bill  in  Parliament  during  the 
previous  reign,  t  In  fact,  all  lovers  of  liberty  and  of  the 
reformed  faith  were  one  by  one  dismissed  from  ofl&ce.  The 
Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Ormond,  and  a  host  of  others,  were 
deprived  of  their  places  because  they  opposed  his  measures. 
His  zealous  friend,  Admiral  Herbert,  was  removed  from  all 
his  offices.  The  liberal-minded  Halifax  was  dismissed 
because  he  would  not  help  to  repeal  the  Test  and  Habeas 
Corpus  Acts.:  James  told  him  'that  though  he  would 
not  forget  past  services,  yet,  since  he  would  not  consent  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Tests,  he  was  resolved  to  have  all  of  a 

Refonners.    He  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever  wore  the  triple 

crown. 

♦  This  secret  Junto  was  a  sort  of  inner  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  It  consisted  of  Father  Petre  and  the  Catholic  Lords  Sunder- 
land, Powis,  Bellasis,  Dover  and  Castlemain. 

t  He  was  Ralph,  third  Lord  Montague  of  Boughton,  and  Ambassador 
at  Paris  in  1669.  He  was  dismissed  by  James  from  the  position  of 
Master  of  the  Wardrobe,  and  replaced  by  Lord  Preston,  a  Roman 
Catholic.  He  joined  William  in  1689,  and  was  created  first  Earl,  and 
then  Duke  of  Montague.    He  died  in  1709. 

%  Barillon  to  Lewis,  ^-}?,  1685.  Appendix  cxxviii.  to  Fox's 
history. 


piece.'*  Orders  were  issued  to  all  Lieutenants  of  counties, 
to  have  none  returned  as  members  of  Parliament  who  were 
not  in  favour  of  the  King's  high-handed  proceedings. 
Sixteen  refused  to  comply,  and  were  at  once  arbitrarily 
removed.  Many  colonels — amongst  them  Lord  Oxford,  of 
the  Koyiil  Horse  Guards — were  removed  from  the  command 
of  their  regiments  because  the  King  believed  them  to  be 
opposed  to  his  illegal  acts.!  Seven  members  of  Parlia- 
ment were  removed  for  voting  contrary  to  the  King's 
pleasure,  and  he  discharged  all  the  deputy-lieutenants  and 
magistrates  of  counties  whose  answers  to  questions  put  to 
them  about  the  Test  Act  were  on  the  side  of  Hberty  and 
Protestantism.  They  were  mostly  replaced  by  Catholics,  or 
by  Dissenters  in  the  few  instances  in  which  no  Catholics 
were  available.^  In  December,  1686,  Lord  Kochester, 
James's  brother-in-law,  was  deprived  of  his  post  as  Lord- 
Treasurer  because  he  refused  to  be  converted  by  certain 
Roman  Catholic  di\4nes  whom  the  King  had  ordered  to 
lecture  him  on  religious  subjects.  His  other  brother-in-law, 
Clarendon,  was  removed  in  February,  1687,  from  the 
position  of  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  the  post  was 
given  to  the  bigoted  Tyrconnel.  To  the  clergy  who 
turned  Catholic  the  King,  in  flagi-ant  violation  of  the  law, 
granted  dispensations  to  enable  them  to  retain  their  livings. 
Roman  Catholic  Govemours  were  appointed  to  Portsmouth, 
Hull,  and  the  other  chief  fortresses  of  the  kingdom.  When 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  refused,  as  Lord  Chamberlain,  to 
introduce  the  Papal  Nuncio  at  Windsor,  pleading  that  it 
would  be  illegal  for  him  to  do  so,  James  said,  *  But  I  am 
above  the  law  !'  *  That  may  be  so,  but  I  am  not,'  was  the 
prompt  reply. 

The  Universities  were  still  anti-Catholic,  but  James  was 
determined  to  convert  them  into  Papal  institutions.     He 

♦  Echard's  *  History  of  the  Revolution,*  p.  77. 
t  Sir  J.  Reresby's  diary,  January,  1688. 

J  See  *  Penal  Laws  and  Test  Act,'  by  Sir  George  Duckett,  Bart.,  in 
which  are  given  these  questions  and  the  answers  to  them. 
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began  with  Oxford,  by  an  attack  upon  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  Christ  Church,  University  and  Exeter  Colleges. 
The  great  Locke— Shaftesbury's  friend — had  been  already 
deprived  of  his  studentship  by  King  Charles  to  please  his 
brother,  and  James  now  proceeded  to  deal  in  the  same 
J  11, 1687.  manner  with  nearly  all  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College, 
and  to  dispose  illegally  of  its  revenues.*  Cambridge  also 
was  soon  made  to  feel  his  displeasure.  This  was  but  a  just 
retribution  for  the  previous  servility  of  the  Universities. 
The  day  Lord  Russell  was  beheaded  a  decree  was  published 
by  the  University  of  Oxford  declaring  all  restrictions  upon 
the  King's  authority  criminal  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
man.t  The  proposition  that  a  free  people  should  make 
their  own  laws  was  condemned,  and  Passive  Obedience  was 
enjoined  as  a  guiding  principle  of  our  Constitution,  and  as  a 
religious  doctrine. 

But  things  had  changed  now,  for  the  King  presumed  to 
lay  hands  on  Church  property.  The  Anglican  clergy  rose 
as  one  man  to  defend  these  nurseries  of  learning  and 
religious  teaching.  James  might  do  as  he  pleased  in  civil 
and  military  matters,  but  he  must  not  tamper  with  the  Act 
of  Uniformity.  The  Church  had  so  long  preached  the 
doctrine  of  Passive  Obedience,  and  had  submitted  so  com- 
pletely to  the  King's  wishes  upon  all  other  matters,  that  he 
never  expected  open  resistance  to  his  authority  from  such  a 
quarter.  The  view  of  the  Constitution  held  by  the  clergy 
was  *  Church  and  State,'  which  James  construed  into  *  the 
King  and  the  Church,'  and  he  had  counted  upon  the 
support  of  the  Church  until  the  time  should  come  when  he 
might  be  strong  enough  to  destroy  it.  The  Bishops  were 
indifferent  whilst  James  robbed  the  towns  of  their  charters 
and  the  people  of  their  liberties,  but  when  he  began  to 

♦  James  tried  to  force  upon  them,  as  President,  a  disreputable  man 
named  Farmer,  whom  even  Jeffreys  considered  too  bad  for  the  place. 
His  recommendation  in  James's  eyes  was  that  he  had  turned  Roman 

Catholic. 

t  The  execution  of  Russell  and  Sidney  had  been,  at  the  time,  a 

great  triumph  for  James's  party. 
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meddle  with  the  Church's  property  and  with  its  educational 
establishments,  to  suspend  Bishops  and  to  degrade  parish 
rectors,  they  turned  upon  him  and  upon  his  co-religionists. 
Thenceforward  the  pulpits  throughout  the  country  rang, 
as  in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  denunciations  of 
Popery,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  royal  prerogative 
as  a  *  Divine  right.'  The  storm  thus  raised  opened  James's 
eyes  for  the  moment,  but  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking 
further  violent  measures. 

Elated  by  his  easy  victory  over  Dissent  in  the  West, 
James  was  not  the  man  to  brook  this  defiance  of  his 
authority  by  the  Established  Church,  and  this  attack  upon  f\  3, 1686. 
his  cherished  religion.  Urged  on  by  the  priests,  he  foolishly 
prohibited  the  clergy  from  preaching  on  controversial 
subjects— a  measure  copied  from  the  days  of  *  Bloody 
Mary,'  every  remembrance  of  whom  was  hateful  to  the 
nation.  He  ordered  the  Bishops  to  enforce  this  unlawful 
decree,  and  sent  those  who  were  contumacious  before  his 
illegally  constituted  Ecclesiastical  High  Court.  The  English 
country  gentleman  has  always  been  a  man  of  strong  pre- 
judices, and  at  this  period  he  had  an  intense  detestation  of 
priests.  Popery,  Dissenters  and  of  foreigners.  Frenchmen 
especially.  The  great  bulk  of  the  English  people  hated 
Popery  more  than  they  loved  liberty,  and  resented  James's 
attacks  upon  the  English  Church  more  than  those  directed 
against  their  free  institutions. 

This  may  sound  strange  to  the  present  generation,  but  it 
was  in  accord  with  the  sph-it  of  the  age.  Eeligion  then 
meant  everything,  and  it  was  political  even  more  than 
spiritual.  A  Dissenter  was  one  who  looked  back  with 
fond  affection  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  forward  in  hope 
of  the  advent  of  a  second  Cromwell.  A  Low  Churchman 
necessarily  held  Whig  principles,  and  looked  for  liberty 
under  a  limited  monarchy  and  Parliamentary  institutions. 
The  High  Churchman  was  a  Tory  who  believed  in  the 
Divine  right  of  kings  and  in  Passive  Obedience.  When  it 
is  said  that  the  people  hated  Popery,  it  does  not  imply  that 
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they  did  so  exclusively  on  spiritual  grounds,  or  that  they 
were  morally  better  than  those  who  believed  in  tran- 
substantiation ;  it  means  rather  that  they  hated  it  as  a 
political  system  based  on  priestly  despotism  and  upheld  by 
the  authority  and  weight  of  an  alien  Church. 

In  this  chapter  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  King 
James's  treasons  against  his  people ;  on  the  measures 
which  he  adopted  to  deprive  Englishmen  of  their  liberties 
and  to  destroy  the  Protestant  faith  to  which,  under  various 
forms  of  Church  government,  they  were  devoted.  I  have 
done  so  because  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  essential  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  influences  which  worked  upon 
the  mind  and  conscience  of  Marlborough  at  this  great 
epoch  of  his  life,  and  drove  him,  much  against  his  inclina- 
tion and  his  interests,  to  desert  his  old  master  and  throw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  Revolution  conspiracy. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

CHURCHILL   BEGINS   TO   INTRIGUE   WITH   WILLIAM    OF   ORANGE. 

The  Princess  Mary  forms  an  ill  opinion  of  Sarah  Chiu-chill — The  con- 
spiracy against  James — Dykvelt's  mission  to  London  —  Sunderland's 
want  of  principle. 

Throughout  these  years  Lord  and  Lady  Churchill  lived 
much  at  St.  Albans,  but  always  spent  part  of  each  season 
at  Court.  When  Sarah  was  in  *  waiting,'  both  she  and  her 
husband  lived  with  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Anne 
at  the  Cockpit,  Whitehall.*  In  May,  1686,  they  were 
with  the  Princess  during  her  lying-in  at  Windsor,  and 
Sarah  was  godmother  to  the  child  then  born.  It  died  in 
the  following  November,  being  one  of  Anne's  many 
children  who  seemed  to  come  into  the  world  only  to  dis- 
appoint the  people's  hope  of  a  Protestant  heir  to  the 
Crown.  During  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
Revolution,  Anne  maintained  a  regular  correspondence 
with  her  sister  in  Holland.  Their  letters  are  interesting, 
though  often  coarse  in  some  details,  and  we  gather  from 
them  that  about  this  period  Princess  Mary  conceived  a 
rooted  dislike  for  Sarah.  Interested  motives  compelled  her 
to  suppress  it  for  a  time,  but  it  burst  forth  unchecked, 

♦  Although  this  cockpit  had  been  diverted  from  its  original  purpose, 
we  read  of  cockfights  being  carried  on  at  this  time  in  the  King's  cock- 
pit at  Windsor  for  a  week  together.  Indeed,  we  have  never  had  a 
King  more  devoted  to  sport  of  all  sorts  than  James  II.  In  the  London 
Gazette  of  his  reign  will  be  found  numerous  laws  and  regulations  made 
by  him  for  the  preservation  of  game. 
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^APTER     later  on,  when  the  Churchills'  services  were  no  more  re- 

'      quired.     Busybodies  about  the  Court  had  poisoned  Princess 

1686-7.  Mary's  mind  against  her  sister's  favourite,  and  in  writing 
to  Anne  she  stated  what  she  had  heard  against  her.  In 
29, 12, 1687.  the  following  letter  Anne  endeavours  to  remove  this  un- 
8,  1,  1688.  favourable  opinion  :  *  Sorry  people  have  taken  such  pains 
to  give  so  ill  a  character  of  Lady  Churchill.  ...  I  believe 
there  is  nobody  has  better  notions  of  religion  than  she  has. 
It  is  true  she  is  not  so  strict  as  some  are,  nor  does  not  keep 
such  a  bustle  about  religion,  which  I  confess  I  think  is 
never  the  worse,  for  one  sees  so  many  saints  mere  devils 
that  if  one  be  a  good  Christian  the  less  show  one  makes 
it  is  the  better  in  my  opinion.  Then  as  for  moral 
principles,  it  is  impossible  to  have  better  ;  and  without  that 
all  the  lifting  up  of  hands  and  eyes  and  going  often  to  church 
will  prove  but  very  lame  devotion.  One  thing  more  I  must 
say  for  her,  which  is  that  she  has  a  true  sense  of  the 
doctrine  of  our  Church,  and  abhors  all  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  Rome;  so  that  as  to  this  particular  I  assure  you 
she  will  never  change.  The  same  thing  I  will  venture,  now  I 
am  on  this  subject,  to  say  for  her  Lord ;  for  though  he  is  a 
very  faithful  servant  to  the  King,  and  that  the  King  is  very 
kind  to  him,  and,  I  believe,  he  will  always  obey  the  King  in 
all  things  that  are  consistent  with  religion — yet,  rather 
than  change  that,  I  dare  say  he  will  lose  all  his  places  and 
all  that  he  has.'*  From  this  we  may  infer,  that  Churchill 
had  repeated  to  the  Princess  what  he  had  told  Lord 
Galway  in  Paris  after  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  namely,  that 
if  James  attacked  the  Church,  or  attempted  to  change  the 
Constitution,  he  would  quit  his  service.  In  the  following 
year  Anne  again  wrote  to  her  sister  about  him,  saying,  *  He 
was  one  of  those  whom  I  can  always  trust,  and  whom  I 
am  certain  is  a  very  honourable  man  and  a  good  Pro- 
testant.' She  adds  *  that  if  things  continued  as  they  were 
then  going,  no  Protestant  would  be  able  to  live  here  soon.' 
From  information  obtained  through  the  Churchills, 
*  Dalrymple,  vol.  ii.,  p.  167,  Appendix  tp  Book  V. 
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Anne  must  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  conspiracy  to 
dethrone  her  father.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  she  cordially  sympathized  with  the  designs  of  those 
who  felt  that,  if  their  religion  and  liberties  were  to  be 
preserved,  James  must  be  deprived  of  his  crown.  Her 
letters  written  at  this  time  show  the  horror  with  which  she 
regarded  her  father's  treasonable  dealings  with  the  people, 
especially  his  violation  of  law  in  the  retention  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  office,  and  his  refusal  to  nominate  English 
Churchmen  to  the  Privy  Council.  Writing  in  1686  to 
Lady  Churchill  about  the  Catholic  Lords  Powis,  Arundel, 
Bellasis,  and  Dover,  she  says  :  *  I  was  very  much  surprised 
when  I  heard  of  the  four  new  privy  councillors,  and  I  am 
very  soiTy  for  it,  for  it  will  give  great  countenance  to  those 
sort  of  people,  and  methinks  it  has  a  very  dismal  prospect. 
Wliatever  changes  there  are  in  the  world,  I  hope  you  will 
never  forsake  me,  and  I  shall  be  happy.'  Since  the  notable 
occasion  to  which  Anne  had  referred  in  one  of  her  letters  to 
Mary,  the  King  had  never  spoken  to  her  about  religion, 
but  she  daily  expected  him  to  renew  the  subject.  Should 
he  do  so,  she  was  resolved,  she  said,  to  submit  to  everything 
rather  than  change  her  faith.  Lady  Churchill  contrived 
by  means  of  visits  to  Bath  and  Tunbridge,  on  the  plea  of 
Anne's  health,  to  keep  the  Princess  as  much  as  possible 
away  from  Court  at  this  time,  and  thus  to  prevent  any 
pressure  from  her  father  on  the  subject  of  religion.* 

In  February,  1686-7,  William  sent  Herr  Van  Dykvelt  to 
London  to  ascertain  the  true  state  of  political  feeling,  f  He 
was  to  note  who  were  in  favour  of,  and  who  were  against, 
Dutch  intervention  in  English  affairs.  He  carried  back  to 
Holland  the  written  assurances  of  the  best  men  in  the 
country  that  the  Prince's  advent  was  eagerly  looked  for 
by  a  vast  majority  of  the  nation.     Danby,  Nottingham, 
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♦  Vol.  164,  folio  217,  Archives  des  Affaires  Etrangeres. 

t  He  had  his  first  audience  with  James  at  Whitehall  21,  2,  168f 
{London  Gazette)  y  having  reached  London  three  days  before.  He 
returned  to  the  Hague  the  beginning  of  May,  1687. 
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Halifax,  Rochester,  Devonshire,  Churchill,  and  a  host  of 
others,  both  Tories  and  Whigs,  had  already  entered  into 
correspondence  with  Prince  William.  Some  desired  his 
coming  from  strong  Protestant  sympathies;  others  from 
political  hatred  of  Popery ;  and  others,  again,  from  a  love 
of  liberty,  and  of  that  Constitution  which  was  believed  to 
ensure  it.  Throughout  the  reign  of  easy-going  Charles  IL, 
there  was  no  great  cause  to  be  won  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
Crown  had  passed  to  his  bigoted  brother,  all  England 
rallied  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  and  it  stirred  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  people  than  the  cause  of  liberty  had  done 
under  the  despotic  rule  of  Charles  I.  Many  wished  for  a 
new  King  because  they  found  that  there  was  no  public  career 
open  to  them  under  James,  unless  they  abandoned  a  faith 
they  held  dear,  a  faith  which  was  closely  associated  in  their 
minds  with  their  conception  of  freedom.  The  strong  men 
were  for  strong  measures,  but  the  weak  gave  Dykvelt  shifty 
answers.  *  Lord  Halifax,  with  that  undetermination  of  spirit 
which  commonly  makes  literary  men  of  no  use  in  the  world  * 
of  action,  was  amongst  the  half-hearted  and  wavering.* 
Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  imdertook  to  manage  the 
Church  in  William's  interests,  Churchill  was  to  do  the  same 
with  the  Army,  and  Admiral  Russell  with  the  Navy. 

Sunderland,  being  then  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  was 
the  most  important  actor  in  the  Revolution  conspiracy.  He 
was  poor,  shamelessly  avaricious,  and  accepted  pensions 
simultaneously  from  the  King  of  France  and  from  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  +  Devoid  alike  of  religious  convictions 
and  of  the  moral  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  he  had  become 
a  Roman  Catholic  so  that  James  might  retain  him  in 
office.     But  he  certainly  loved  England,  and  wished  to  see 

♦  Dalrymple,  p.  17,  Part  I.  of  Book  V. 

t  In  a  letter  of  6,  12,  1685,  Lewis  XIV.  ordered  Barillon  to  allow 
Sunderland  a  pension  of  20,000  or  even  as  much  as  24,000  cro\\Ti8,  *  as 
long  as  he  shall  contribute  whatever  depends  upon  him  to  maintain  a 
good  correspondence  between  me  and  the  King  his  master,  and  to 
remove  every  engagement  which  can  be  contrary  to  my  interests.* 
Dalrymple,  Appendix  to  Book  V.,  p.  141. 
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her  people  enjoy  the  benefits  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
He  was  absolutely  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  he 
employed  to  secure  those  rights ;  and  feeling  that  they 
could  never  be  safe  as  long  as  James  was  King,  he  set 
himself  to  destroy  James  and  bring  in  Protestant  William 
in  his  stead.  Besides,  he  so  clearly  foresaw  that  James 
must  ruin  himself  by  the  policy  he  was  pursuing,  that  had 
he  nothing  but  self-interest  to  urge  him,  he  would  have 
sought — like  the  unjust  steward — to  make  a  friend  of  the 
Prince  who  was  James's  inevitable  successor.  He  also 
loved  power,  and  being  the  most  artful  of  trimmers,  he  was 
determined,  whatever  might  happen,  to  hold  on  to  office 
and  its  emoluments,  though  the  game  was  no  easy  one  to 
play.  The  way  in  which  he  conducted  it  showed  that  his 
nerve  equalled  his  cunning  and  sagacity.  Until  William 
should  land,  it  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  plot 
that  James  should  have  complete  confidence  in  his  First 
Minister's  loyalty,  and  this  Sunderland  accomplished  with 
the  most  refined  subtlety,  in  the  end  delivering  James  over, 
shorn  of  all  power,  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Churchill  held  no  military 
post  at  this  time  ;  Lord  Feversham  commanded  the  troops 
upon  all  occasions  when  they  were  brought  together — as, 
for  instance,  at  the  annual  camps  on  Hounslow  Heath — 
Lord  Dumbarton,  a  Catholic,  being  second  in  command 
there.  Indeed,  James  while  King  never  gave  his  former  page 
any  high  position,  either  in  the  army,  at  Court,  or  in  the 
government  of  the  country.  He  liked  and  valued  Churchill, 
but  owing  to  his  strong  Protestantism  he  never  promoted 
him  beyond  the  position  of  Gentleman  of  his  Bedchamber. 
Dykvelt  had  been  especially  ordered  by  William  to  com- 
municate with  Lord  Churchill,  because  of  his  influence 
with  the  Princess  of  Denmark  and  with  the  army.  This  is 
the  letter  he  carried  back  from  him  to  the  Prince  of  Orange : 
*  Sir, — The  Princess  of  Denmark  having  ordered  me  to  ^  5, 1687. 
discourse  with  Mons.  Dykvelt,  and  to  let  him  know  her 
resolutions,  so  that  he  might  let  your  Highness  and  the 
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Princess,  her  sister,  know  that  she  was  resolved  by  the 
assistance  of  God  to  suffer  all  extremities,  even  unto  death 
itself,  rather  than  be  brought  to  change  her  religion,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  your  Highness  and  the  Princess 
Royal,  by  this  opportunity  of  Mons.  Dykvelt,  to  give  you 
assurances  under  my  own  hand  that  my  places  and  the 
King's  favour  I  set  at  naught,  in  comparison  of  the  being 
true  to  my  religion.  In  all  things  but  this  the  King  may 
command  me ;  and  I  call  God  to  witness  that  even  with 
joy  I  should  expose  my  life  for  his  service,  so  sensible  am 
I  of  his  favours.  I  know  the  troubling  you,  sir,  with  thus 
much  of  myself,  I  being  of  so  little  use  to  your  Highness, 
is  very  impertinent ;  but  that  I  think  it  may  be  a  great 
ease  to  your  Highness  and  the  Princess  to  be  satisfied  that 
the  Princess  of  Denmark  is  safe  in  the  trusting  of  me,  I 
l^eing  resolved,  although  I  cannot  live  the  life  of  a  saint,  if 
there  be  ever  occasion  for  it,  to  show  the  resolution  of  a 
martyr. — I  am  with  all  respects,  sir,*  etc.* 

This  was  a  treasonable  letter,  but  so  also  were  the  letters 
written  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  this  time  by  the  Lords 
Halifax,  Shrewsbury,  Nottingham,  Clarendon,  Rochester, 
Pembroke,  Latimer,  Danby,  Lumley,  Bath,  by  the  Bishop 
of  London,  by  Admirals  Herbert  and  Russell,  by  Mr.  Sidney, 
and  a  host  of  other  leading  men.  The  English  Ambassador 
at  the  Hague  was  at  this  time  in  the  receipt  of  pay  both 
from  Lewis  XIV.  and  from  William  of  Orange,  and  plotting 
all  the  while  to  allay  his  own  King's  suspicions  regarding 
the  impending  invasion.! 

It  was  but  natural  that  those  Englishmen  who  felt  as 
Churchill  did  about  Protestantism,  and  as  Lords  Devon- 
shire, Halifax,  and  others  did  about  constitutional  liberty, 
should  turn  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  save  their  country. 
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The  result  was  that  a  close  correspondence  soon  grew  up 
between  William  and  those  who  were  conspiring  against 
James.*  In  July,  1687,  Bonrepos  informed  the  French 
Court  that  Sunderland,  Godolphin,  and  Churchill  were 
already  working  in  secret  to  merit  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
favour,  and  that  of  all  James's  Council  he  was  only  served 
faithfully  by  Lord  Jeffreys,  whom  he  described  as  *  un- 
extravagant.' 

Dykvelt's  conduct  in  England  was  displeasing  to  James, 
who  thought  him  too  intimate  with  those  whom  he  knew  to 
be  opposed  to  his  measures.  The  more  astute  and  abler 
Count  Zulestein,  William's  illegitimate  cousin,  was  conse- 
quently sent  to  replace  him  in  London,  t 

♦  Dalrymple  and  Fox  give  some  of  this  interesting  correspondence. 

•f  Zulestein  was  son  of  the  General  of  that  name,  who  was  the 
illegitimate  brother  of  William's  father.  He  was  a  soldier,  and 
endowed  with  taking  qualities.     He  was  both  talented  and  astute. 
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*  Dalrymple,  vol.  ii.,  Appendix  to  Book  V.,  p.  62. 

t  The  EngUsh  Ambassador  was  an  Irish  adventurer  named  "White, 
who  called  himself  the  Marquis  d'Albeville.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very 
disreputable  character,  who,  having  long  served  Lewis  XIV.  as  a  spy, 
was  made  a  Marquis  in  France. 
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CHAPTEK  XLIV. 

LORD    CHURCHILL   ADVISES    JAMES     NOT    TO     FOLLOW     AN     ANTI- 
PROTESTANT    POLICY. 

James  tries  to  induce  his  friends  to  become  Boman  Catholics — The 
King  makes  a  Royal  Progress,  and  touches  for  the  '  King's  Evil '  — 
Churchill  remonstrates  with  him  for  introducing  Popish  Practices 
into  the  ceremony. 

King  James  did  all  he  could  to  induce  his  personal  friends 
to  become  Boman  Catholics.  Many  did  so  simply  to  please 
him,  others  in  the  hope  of  preferment.*  Indeed,  it  became 
the  fashion  at  Court  to  go  to  Mass  with  the  King.  All  who 
looked  for  public  employment  soon  realized  that  the  surest 
road  to  royal  favour  was  through  the  Confessional,  but  this 
was  a  road  that  Churchill  was  not  disposed  to  follow. 
James  became  aware  of  this  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that  Churchill's  openly-avowed 
determination  on  the  subject  had  been  communicated  to 
James  very  soon  after  he  had  announced  it  to  Lord 
Galway.  Fond  as  he  was  of  money,  Churchill  would  not 
sell  his  faith  for  office  and  its  emoluments.  He  was 
well  aware  that,  holding  the  position  he  did  in  James's 
personal  esteem  and  trusted  as  he  had  been  with  the  King's 
political  secrets,  though  no  party  to  his  religious  schemes, 

♦  Amongst  these  were  Lords  Lome,  Melfort,  Salisbury  and  Sunder- 
land. The  last-named  was  the  most  remarkable.  James  in  Council 
spoke  of  his  conversion  as  a  matter  of  great  importance,  though  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  he  was  in  heart  a  freethinker  of  Hobbes's  school. 
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he  had  only  to  throw  himself  warmly  into  the  Eoman 
Catholic  interest  to  become  the  most  powerful  subject  in 
the  kingdom.  1^87. 

As  will  be  seen  later  on,  Churchill  did  not  hesitate  to 
warn  James  of  the  danger  he  incurred  by  his  Eomish 
practices.*  But  he  advised,  he  expostulated  to  no  purpose. 
As  a  rule,  when  he  sought  to  convince  and  win  men  over, 
his  force  of  character,  coupled  with  his  power  of  persuasive 
reasoning,  carried  the  day.  But  successful  as  he  usually 
was,  he  failed  to  move  James  in  matters  of  either  State 
policy  or  religion.  James's  intolerant  mind,  ever  open  to 
arguments  based  on  superstition,  was  impervious  to  those 
built  upon  the  logic  of  facts.  He  lacked  the  independence 
of  spirit  and  the  magnanimity  of  mind  to  appreciate  the 
counsel  of  a  sterling,  candid  friend  like  Churchill,  and  he 
received  his  advice  with  .anger  and  resentment.  How  and 
why  should  the  servant  he  had  raised  from  obscurity  to 
high  position  presume  to  advise  him — the  Lord's  anointed, 
the  lawful  heir  of  Saxon  Alfred  and  of  Norman  William — 
on  a  question  of  conscience  which  involved  his  own  spiritual 
welfare,  and  above  all,  which  concerned  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  ancient  faith,  the  only  true  religion,  in  a  matter 
upon  which  his  mind  was  irrevocably  made  up,  and  on 
which  his  confessor  thought  as  he  did  ? 

In  the  autumn  of  1687  the  King  made  a  royal  progress 
to  Portsmouth,  Bath,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Chester,  Lich- 
field, Winchester,  Oxford,  etc.,  and  Lord  Churchill  accom- 
panied him.f  As  Duke  of  York,  James  had  been  most 
unpopular  because  of  his  religion,  and  had  been  roughly 
handled  by  the  ballad-mongers.  He  now  sought  to  win  the 
l)eople*8  favour,  and  strove  to  reconcile  his  subjects  to  the 
new  order  of  things  which  he  had  instituted.  During  this 
progress  he  touched  about  5,000  people  for  the  king's-evil ; 
and  at  Winchester,  to  the  horror  of  the  Protestants  present,  j|  9, 1687. 
the  religious  part  of  the  rites  was  performed  by  two  Koman 

♦  Coxe,  vol.  i.,  p.  27. 

t  He  started  16,  8,  1687,  and  returned  to  Windsor  17,  9,  1687. 
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Catholic  priests.*  Walking  alone  with  Churchill  in  the 
Deanery  garden  before  dinner,  the  King  asked  him  what 
the  people  said  *  about  this  method  I  have  taken  of  per- 
forming the  ceremony  of  touching  in  their  churches.* 
'Why,  truly,'  he  replied,  *they  show  very  little  liking  to 
it;  and  it  is  the  general  voice  of  your  people  that  your 
Majesty  is  paving  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  Popery.' 
*How!'  exclaimed  the  King  in  anger.  *Have  I  not  given 
them  my  royal  word,  and  will  they  not  believe  their 
King?  I  have  given  liberty  of  conscience  to  others,  I 
was  always  of  opinion  that  toleration  was  necessary  for 
all  Christian  people,  and  most  certainly  I  will  not  be 
abridged  of  that  liberty  myself,  nor  suffer  those  of  my  own 
religion  to  be  deprived  of  paying  their  devotions  to  God  in 
their  own  way.'  *  What  I  spoke,  sir,'  said  Churchill,  *  pro- 
ceeded purely  from  my  zeal  for  your  Majesty's  service,  which 
I  prefer  above  all  things  next  to  that  of  God,  and  I  humbly 
beseech  your  Majesty  to  believe  no  subject  in  all  your  three 
kingdoms  would  venture  further  than  I  would  to  pur- 
chase your  favour  and  good  liking ;  but  I  have  been  bred  a 
Protestant,  and  intend  to  live  and  die  in  that  communion  ; 
that  above  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  whole  people  are  of  the 
same  persuasion,  and  I  fear  (which  excess  of  duty  makes 
me  say)  from  the  genius  of  the  English  nation,  and  their 
natural  aversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  worship,  some  con- 
sequences which  I  dare  not  so  much  as  name,  and  which 
it  creates  a  horror  in  me  to  think  of.'  The  King  listened 
attentively  to  what,  from  anyone  else,  he  would  have 
warmly  resented,  and  then  said  deliberately :  *  I  tell  you, 
Churchill,  I  will  exercise  my  own  religion  in  such  a  manner 
as  I  shall  think  fitting.  I  will  show  favour  to  my  Catholic 
subjects,  and  be  a  common  father  to  all  my  Protestants 
of  what  religion  soever ;  but  I  am  to  remember  that  I 
am  King,  and  to  be  obeyed  by  them.  As  for  the  con- 
sequences, I  shall  leave  them  to  Providence,  and  make 
use  of  the  power  God  has  put  in  my  hands  to  prevent  any- 

♦  Fathers  Warner  and  Saunders. 


thing  that  shall  be  injurious  to  my  honour,  or  derogatory  to 
the  duty  that  is  owing  to  me.'  He  then  went  to  dinner, 
during  which  he  talked  only  with  the  Dean,  who  stood 
behind  his  chair  all  the  while,  the  conversation  being 
exclusively  on  the  subject  of  passive  obedience.*  This  the 
King  did  to  make  Churchill  understand  how  keenly  he  re- 
sented his  freedom  of  speech.  Few  princes  have  sufficient 
wisdom  to  appreciate  the  loyalty  of  those  who,  like 
Churchill  in  this  instance,  have  the  courage  to  tell  them 
home  truths.  He  who  ventures  on  sach  a  course  can 
seldom  hope  for  much  royal  consideration.  But  if  it  be 
generally  hazardous  for  the  courtier  to  differ  from  his 
master,  it  was  doubly  so  with  a  King  of  James's  despotic 
character.  It  was,  moreover,  especially  perilous  to  differ 
from  him  upon  theological  points,  for,  according  to  his 
notions,  there  could  be  no  discussion  upon  matters  which 
had  been  settled  by  an  infallible  Church.  James  cared  as 
much  for  Churchill  as  a  Stewart  could  care  for  anyone  but 
himself.  In  him  James  knew  that  he  possessed  a  faithful 
servant  and  a  prudent  counsellor,  who,  before  Charles  II.'s 
death,  had  saved  James  from  many  a  scrape  into  which  his 
obstinacy  and  bigotry  would  otherwise  have  led  him.  But 
James  felt  that  Churchill's  Protestantism  was  invincible — a 
fact  of  which  the  priests  about  the  King  made  much  capital 
— and  although  it  is  possible  that  James  would  have  denied 
any  change  of  sentiment  on  his  part,  still,  little  by  little  he 
did  become  estranged  from  his  former  favourite.  It  is 
evident  that  Churchill  never  had  a  high  opinion  of  James's 
character,  or  any  great  personal  atfection  for  him.  He 
knew  him  too  well  and  had  too  often  witnessed  his  cold 
indifference  to  the  sufferings  inflicted  by  his  orders  to  have 
any  sincere  regard  or  respect  for  one  who  was  certainly  no 

*  Dr.  Maggot  was  then  the  Dean.  This  is  related  by  the  author  of 
*  The  Lives  of  the  Two  Illustrious  Generals,'  etc.,  1713,  who  says  he 
also  stood  by  and  heard  the  conversation,  and  was  told  by  Lord 
Churchill  of  his  conversation  with  the  King  in  the  garden  before  dinner. 
See  p.  21. 
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hero  to  his  Gentleman-in-Waiting.  Like  many  a  courtier 
before  and  since,  Churchill,  whilst  he  served  the  Prince, 
despised  the  man.  James  knew  how  much  Churchill's 
skilful  disposition  had  contributed  to  the  victory  at  Sedge- 
moor  ;  but  although  he  rewarded  him,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  thenceforward  he  took  him  less  and  less  into  his 
confidence.  He  told  the  French  Ambassador  later  on  that 
he  never  could  put  confidence  in  any  man,  however  attached 
to  him,  who  affected  the  character  of  a  zealous  Pro- 
testant.* 

Churchill  fully  realized  the  sacrifices  which  his  staunch 
Protestantism  entailed  upon  him,  and  deliberately  chose  the 
upright  course.  His  resistance  to  the  earnest  wishes  of  the 
King  regarding  a  matter  upon  which  James  believed  that  he 
ad  a  right  to  claim  obedience — if  not  from  the  people  at 
arge,  at  least  from  his  own  household — began  the  estrange- 
ent  between  them  which  dates  from  the  overthrow  of 
Monmouth.  That  rebellion  was  always  regarded  by  the 
King  as  a  religious  rising.  He  knew  that  Protestant 
London  was  at  the  time  ripe  for  a  revolt  against  Popery,  and 
had  not  Churchill's  soldier-like  precautions  at  Sedgemoor 
saved  the  Royal  army  from  defeat,  it  is  tolerably  certain 
that  Monmouth  would  have  received  strong  and  effective 
support  from  the  Protestant  citizens  of  the  capital. 

*  Barillon  to  Lewis,  March  24,  1687 ;  Mackintosh,  p.  154. 
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By   dr.   DUNCKER. 

The  History  of  Antiquity. 

From  the  German  of  the  late  Professor  Max  Duncker,  by  Evelyn 
Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Six  vols.,  demy  8vo. 
Elach  Volume  can  be  obtained  separately,  21s. 

The  Ancient  Kingdoms  of  Eg>'pt,  Babylonia,  Ass>Tia,  the  Phoenicians,  Hebrews,  Arabians, 
the  Empires  of  the  M^es,  Persians,  and  Lydians,  and  the  Early  History'  of  India. 

*  A  work  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  historical  student,  not  merely  for  passing 
reference,  but  to  be  carefully  read  and  digested.  In  all  six  volumes  we  may  safely  say  that  there 
is  no  chapter  lacking  in  interest.' — The  Saturday  Review. 


The  History  of  Greece, 


From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Suppression  of  the  Messenian  Rebellion. 
From  the  German  of  Professor  Max  Duncker.  Demy  8vo.  (Uniform  in 
sizevrith  *The  History  of  Antiquity.')  Vol.  I.,  translated  by  S.  F.  Alleyne, 
15s.    Vol.  IL,  translated  by  S.  F.  Alleyne  and  Dr.  Evelyn  Abbott,  15s. 

By  dr.  CURTIUS. 


The  History  of  Greece, 


From  the  Earliest  Time  down  to  337  B.C.  From  the  German  of  Dr.  Ernst 
CuRTius,  Rector  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  By  A.  W.  Ward,  M.A. 
Five  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  each  volume  separately,  i8s. 

[  Vols.  I.  and  III.  reprinting. 

*  Known  to  scholars  as  one  of  the  profoundest,  most  original,  and  most  instructive  histories  of 
modem  times.' — Globe. 

•  We  cannot  express  our  opinion  of  Dr.  Curtius'  book  better  than  by  saying  that  it  may  be 
fitly  ranked  with  Theodor  Mommsen's  great  y/or\i.' —Spectator. 
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By  dr.  MOMMSEN. 


The  History  of  Rome, 


From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Period  of  its  Decline.  By  P'ofes*" 
THZO^t  M?MMSEN.  Translated  by  W.LUAM  P"«f '^  ^icKSON  D.D 
LL  D  Professor  of  Divin  ty  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  A  new  ana 
cL^er  eduirrevised.  and 'en^bodying  all  the  --^  recent  aimn^^  and 
additions  made  by  Dr.  Mommsen.  In  five  vols.,  crown  8vo.  (each  sola 
separately,  7s.  6d.),  37s.  6d.  ^  o  ,.     1         j   /-«ii««— 

Also     an    ABRIDGED    EDITION  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 
By  C.  BRYANS  and  F.  J.  R.  Hendy.     One  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

•Dr.  Mommsen's  History  increases  in  interest-he  -^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ielS^l^^J^t 
oeriod  he  has  illustrated  with  such  felicity  and  genius.  .  .  .  «»  «'0[''  '*  "'  V-,. .  j  '  je^rip- 
S  its  learr^ing  is  exact  --'^.^'''''''V^l^iiTll.^  o^nVe^oSTur  o^p^nion'tharhbrh^ 
fj^rLThis^ory^o^S:^^^^^^ 

The  History  of  the  Roman  Provinces, 

From  the  time  of  C^r  to  that  of  Diocletian     By  Pj^^^^^'  ^f^^ J^^^^^^ 
Translated  by  Dr.  P.  W.  Dickson.    Two  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  with  Ten  Maps, 

36s. 
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EGYPT. 
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do  with  only  four  hours  of  sleep  wno  crowas  iwu  -"■r;'"^rr.r.h '^  ;i;id  so  forth.  .  .  .  Wherever 
hU  work  that  he  scarcely  knows  his  own  <^t"»i;X,^«"  Aj^^^^^^^^  s^re  To  find  that  Mommsen 
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A  History  of  Roman  Classical  Literature. 

By  MADAME  MIGNATY. 

Sketches  of  the  Historic  Past  of  Italy ; 

From  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Earliest  Revival  of  Letters  and 
Axis.    By  Margaret  Albana  MiGNATY.    Demy  8vo.,  16s. 
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Mot\is  on  ^tiimUl  iistorg. 

Bv  MR.   BESANT  and   PROFESSOR   PALMER. 

The  History  of  Jerusalem. 

A^bil^'ShHHlf  \v-^i-r''  ^\  "•  ^*'-"'=''>  "-A-,  lato  Professor  of 
Arabic,  Cambridge.    Third  Edition,  large  crown  8vo.,  with  Map,  7s.  6d. 

*^°''?h2r,1r''^T  *■'*'  &  Tjt<is-From  Titus  to  Omar-The  Mohammedan  Conouest-The 

By  PROFESSOR  GINDELY. 

The  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

By  Anton  Gindely.      Translated  by  Professor  Andrew  Ten  Brook. 
Two  vols.,  large  crown  8vo.,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  24s. 

'Among  the  productions  of  foreign  historians  which  have  lately  been  eiven  u«j  in  an  FnrrKcK 
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By  dr.  STEVENS. 

Memoir  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

By  the  king  OF  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

Charles  the  Twelfth :  a  Memoir. 

H^^^-^f^^'^^  The  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  Translated  with 
ro^<:^*ir^?^iSfT''''°5  by  George  Apgeorge,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Consul  at  Stockholm.     Royal  8vo.,  with  Two  Illustrations,  12s. 

By  PROFESSOR  CREASY. 

The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World. 

Marathon,  b.c.  490  ;  Defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse,  B.C.  413 ;  Arbela, 
An  ^A/  X  Metaurus,  B.C.  207 ;  Defeat  of  Varus,  a.d.  9;  Chalon^ 
A.D.   451;    Tours,   A.D.   732;    Hastings,  a.d.   1066;   Orleans,  a.d.    1429 

In  .^^^^'q  ^""^^^  '"'''  '5,^^'  Blenheim,  a.d.  1704;  Pultowa 
p^*c-^%'  Saratoga,  a.d.  1777;  Valmy,  a.d.  1792;  Waterloo,  a.d.  1815 
By  Sir  Edvvard  Creasy,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon.     Thirty-seventh 
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clotn  binding,  with  red  edges,  2s. 

Also,  a  LIBRARY  EDITION.     8vo.,  with  Plans,  7s.  6d. 
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Hastings  to  Waterloo).     Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  is.  6d. 
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BY  FIELD.MARSHAL  LORD  WOLSELEY 

The  Life  of  John  Churchill,  First  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  ^^„^  By  Fiew  M„sha. 

Vols,  i  and  II..  to  ''V%A~^rmy8v?wUhPorr;aitslf  The  Duke  and 
Viscount  WOLSELEY.  K.P.  .J"  '*'SJ=„[°^  in.,  the  Duke  of  Monmouih, 
g-S^f  a^St-iXrVliusr^t^  I  Plans.  Fou..h  EdUion.  3.. 

By  LIEUTENANT  LOW. 

Thp  life  of  Viscount  Wolseley. 

inV   L,y^   ^J  ,  „w  F  R  G  S      Crown  8to.,  with  Pottrajt,  6.. 

By  Charles  Rathbone  Low,  F.K.U.S.    <-ro» 

EmTED  BY  THE  TWELFTH  EARL  OF  ^UN^O^j;-^-^  ^  . 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Seaman:  Thomas, 
Tenth  Earl  of  Dundonald. 

Popud  X.  with  a   S|ue,  plating  Lord   Du^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Sine  Illustrations  on  Wood,  crown  8vo..  6s. 

BY  M.  LAVISSE. 

77iP  7rt7///i  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

^      fL    tf  Fri?  of    EKSESX    LAV.SSE.  by   STEPHEH     U,U.S    S.MEOK. 
In  demy  8vo.,  i6s.  ^^  ^    ^^^ 

The  Private  Life  0/ ^I^Pf  f  n^„.^ ,_.  second 
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BY  THE  DUKE  OF  TARENTUM.  ,  ,  , 

7%e  Recollections j>fM^^^^^^^ 

iriN'^^NeV  Wmon!';^/NTe:and  Portrait,  crown  8vo..  6s. 

BY  GENERAL  GREELV.     ^  J     Jl.« 

J/iree  rears  of  Arctic  Service  and  the 
A  ffninment  of  the  Farthest  North. 

A  liainmtim   UJ    ""^^  ^       commanding  the  Expedition. 

aUon^nd  Official  Charts.    Third  Edition.  2  vols.,  royal  8vo.,  4^ 

BY  COLONEL  CAMPBELL. 

Letters  from  Camp,  ^oux 
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More  about  Gordon. 

By  one  who  knew  him  well.     Fcap.  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

By  miss  FITZGIBBON. 

A  Veteran  of  1812. 

(The  Defence  of  Canada.)  The  Life  of  James  Fitzgibbon.  By  his  daughter, 
Mary  Acnes  Fitzgibbon,  Author  of  *  A  Trip  to  Manitoba.'  Crown  8vo., 
with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

By  MR.  JAMES. 

The  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain, 

1793  to  ^820.  By  William  James.  With  a  Continuation  to  the  Battle  of 
Navarino,  by  Captain  Chamier,  Six  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  with  Portraits  of 
William  James,  Lord  Nelson,  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge,  Earl  St.  Vincent,  Lord 
Duncan,  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  Sir  Nesbit  Willoughby,  Sir  William  Hoste,  Lord 
Hood,  Karl  Howe,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Lord  Dundonald,  42s.         [Seepage  7. 

By  lieutenant  LOW. 

The  History  of  the  Indian  Navy. 

An  Account  of  the  Creation,  Constitution,  War  Services,  and  Surveys 
of  the  Indian  Navy  between  the  years  1613  and  1864.  By  Charles 
Rathbone  Low,  (late)  Indian  Navy,  F.R.G.S.    2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  36s. 

By  colonel  DAVIS. 

The  History  of  the  Second  Queen's  {Royal 
West  Surrey)  Regiment. 

By  Lieut.-Colonel  John  Davis,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  'Records  of  the  Second 
Royal  Surrey  Militia.'  Royal  8vo.,  with  numerous  Illustrations.  Vol.  I., 
The  English  Occupation  of  Tangiers,  1661  to  1684,  24s. 

By  captain  GOFF. 

Records  of  the  91st  Highlanders, 

Now  the  ist  Battalion  of  the  Princess  Louise's  Argyll  and  Suther- 
land Highlanders,  containing  an  Account  of  the  Formation  of  the  Regiment 
in  1794,  and  of  its  Subsequent  Services  to  1881.  Arranged  by  Gerald  Lionel 
GOFF,  First  Battalion  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders.  With  numerous 
Illusirati'>ns.     Demy  8vo.,  30s. 

By  captain  BURGOYNE. 

Records  of  the  93rd  Highlanders, 

Now  the  2nd  Battalion  Princess  Louise's  Argyll  and  Sutherland 
Highlanders.  By  Captain  Roderick  Hamilton  Burgoyne,  late  93rd 
Highlanders.  A  history  of  the  Regiment  from  its  formation  to  the  present 
time.     With  numerous  Illustrations  of  dress,  etc.     Demy  8vo.,  30s. 

By  captain  WOOLLRIGHT. 

A  History  of  the  57th  Regiment. 

From  1755  to  1881.  Including  a  Record  of  the  Services  of  the  (West  Middle- 
sex) *  Die  Hards,'  in  the  American  War  of  Independence,  Flanders,  the  West 
Indies,  the  Peninsula,  France,  the  Crimea,  New  Zealand,  Zululand,  etc.  By 
Captain  Henry  H.  Woollright,  Middlesex  Regiment.  With  Coloured 
Plates,  Maps,  and  other  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.,  30s. 
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Wiox\i8  of  ^abal  Sc  £Si,iliUxi^  Initxtst-{Con/i'tued). 

By  colonel  RAIKES. 

The  History  of  the  Honourable  Artillery 
Company  of  London. 

Including  also  a  brief  history  of  the  American  Branch  of  the  Regiment 
founded  at  Boston  in  1638.  By  Colonel  G.  A.  Raikes,  F.S.  A.  2  vols.,  with 
Portraits,  Coloured  Illustrations,  and  Maps,  demy  8vo.,  31s.  6d.  each. 

THE  ANCIENT  VELLUM  BOOK  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

Being  the  Roll  of  Members  from  161 1  to  1682.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
Illustrations,  by  Colonel  Raikes,  F.S.  A.     Demy  8vo.,  21s. 

THE  ROYAL  CHARTER  OF  INCORPORATION  GRANTED 

TO  THE  COMPANY  BY  HENRY  VIII.  IN  1537.  Also  the  Royal 
Warrants  issued  from  1632  to  1889,  and  Orders  in  Council  from  1 591  to  1634. 
Edited  by  Colonel  Raikes,  F.S. A.     Thin  demy  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

The  Roll  of  Officers  of  the  York  and 
Lancaster  Regiment. 

Vol.   I.    The  First  Battalion,  late  65rH  Foot.  [Out  of  print. 

Vol.  II.  The  Second  Battalion,  late  84TH  Foot.  By  Colonel  G.  A. 
Raikes,  F.S. A.    Demy  8vo.,  21s. 

Records  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Militia ; 

or  Third  West  York  Light  Infantry.  By  Colonel  G.  A.  Raikes,  F.S.  A.  With 
Eight  full-page  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.,  21s. 

*,*  For  Colonel  Fletcher's  *  History  of  the  American  Civil  War,'  see  page  la. 


SEcrks  on  Cnglish  §iBtor|). 

By  PROFESSOR  CREASY. 

The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English 
Constitution. 

By  Sir  Edward  Creasy,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon.  A  Popular  Account 
of  the  Primary  Principles,  and  Formation  and  Development  of  the  English 
Constitution,  avoiding  Party  Politics.     Fifteenth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World, 

By  Sir  Edward  Creasy,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon.     For  Contents  see 

page  3.    Thirty-seventh  Edition,  with  Plans.     Crown  8vo.,  canvas  boards, 

IS.  4d.  ;  or  in  cloth  gilt,  red  edges,  2s. 
Also,  a  LIBRARY  EDITION.     8vo.,  with  Plans,  7s.  6d. 
Also,  THE   LATER   DECISIVE    BATTLES    OF    THE    WORLD    (from 

Hastings  to  Waterloo).     Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  is.  6d. 
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By  MR.  JAMES. 

The  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain, 

From  the  Declaration  of  War  by   France,  in  1793,  to  the  Accession  of 

George  IV.     By  William  James.     With  a  Continuation  of  the  History 

to  the  Battle  of  Navarino,  by  Captain  Chamier.     6  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  with 

Twelve  Portraits  on  Steel,  42s. 
•James,  one  of  the  most  pertinacious  of  investigators,  set  a  new  example.  He  honestly  did 
his  utmost  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  absolute  truth  of  every  statement  which  he  submitted  to  his 
readers.  He  wrote  hundreds  of  letters  to  the  surviving  actors  in  the  events  which  he  purposed  to 
describe.  He  read  and  digested  all  the  despatches,  logs,  gazettes,  previous  histories,  foreign 
reports,  and  private  narratives  on  which  he  could  lay  his  hands.  He  carefully  balanced  conflicting 
accounts,  and  arrived  in  the  majority  of  instances  at  conclusions  the  correctness  of  which  has  never 
yet  been  successfully  attacked.  He  went  to  immense  pains  to  give  the  exact  Christian  names  of 
all  officers  whom  he  had  occasion  to  mention,  and  to  analyse  the  true  force  of  every  ship  the 
exploits  of  which  he  recounted.  Never  was  there  a  m:m  more  painstaking,  more  indefatigable, 
more  scrupulously  conscientious.' — Fortnightly  Rnnew. 

See  aUo  page  5« 
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By  M.  GUIZOT. 

The  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

From  the  French  of  M.  GuizoT  by  Sir  Andrew  R.  Scoble,  Q.C. 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  with  Four  Portraits,  6s. 

By  M.  MIGNET. 

The  Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

From    the   French   of   M.   Mignet,  by  Sir  Andrew   R.  Scoble,  Q.C. 
Seventh  Edition.     With  Two  Portraits,  crown  8vo.,  6s. 

By  miss  BRADLEY. 

A  Life  of  Arabella  Stuart. 

By  Emily  Tennyson  Bradley.    2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  with  Portraits  and 
Facsimile,  24s. 

By  MR.  JOYCE. 

The  History  of  the  Post- Office. 

From  its  establishment  down  to  1836.   By  Herbert  Joyce,  C.B.,  of  the  Post- 

Office.     Demy  8vo.,  i6s. 
Earlv  Posts.    The  Battle  of  the  Patents.    Thomas  Witherings.    Edmund  Prideaux 

AND  Clement  OxENBRiDGB.    William  Dockwra.    Cotton  and  Frankland.    American 

Posts.    ThePost-Office  Actof  1711.     Ralph  Allen.    John  Palmer.    Francis  Free- 

MNG.     Ireland. 

*  A  work  of  great  historical  value — a  work  which  is  not  only  a  history  of  a  particular  State 
Department,  but  also  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  social  history  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.' — The  Graphic. 

By  MR.  BAINES. 

Forty  Years  at  the  Post- Office, 

1850  to  1890.     A  Personal  Narrative.     By  Frederick  E.  Baines,  C.B., 
sometime  Surveyor-General  of  Telegraphs,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Inspector- 
General  of  Mails.     In  2  vols.,  large  crown  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  etc. 
The  Northern  and  Western  Mail   Roads— Irish  and  Scotch   Mails— Penny  Postage- St. 
Martin's-Ie-Grand  —The  Administration  (metropolitan  and  provincial),  with  Personal  Sketches- 
Inland  Posts— Foreign  and  Colonial  Matters— Electric  Telegraphs,  Rise  (1836),  their  Transfer  to 
the  State  (1870),  Inland  and  Submarine— Methods  and   Management  -Blockaded  Mails— The 
Parcel  Post— Great  Mail-Packet  Companies— The  Overland  Route  to  India  and  Australia— The 
Rail. 
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Bv  DEAN  HOOK. 


Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury. 

See  page  i6. 
By  prebendary  STEPHENS. 

Memorials  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chichester. 

From  Original  Sources,  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  Prebendary  of 
Chichester,  Author  of  *  The  Life  and  Times  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,'  etc. 
Demy  8vo.,  with  Plan  of  the  Cathedral,  and  Seven  Illustrations,  2 is. 

By  DR.  DORAN. 

The  Queens  of  England  of  H.  of  Hanover. 

Sophia  Dorothea  of  Zell  (wife  of  George  I.)— Carolina  VVilhelmina  Dorothea 
(wife  of  George  II.) — Charlotte  Sophia  (wife  of  George  III.)— Caroline  of 
Brunswick  (wife  of  ^George  IV.) — Adelaide  of  Saxe-Meinengen  (wife  of 
William  IV.).  By  Dr.  Doran,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  'Table  Trails  and 
Something  on  Them,'  etc.     Fourth  and  enlarged  Edition.     2  vols.,  8vo.,  25s. 

By  MR.  RUSH. 

The  Court  of  London. 

By  Richard  Rush,  United  States  Minister  in  London,  1819-  1825.  Edited 
by  his  Son,  Benjamin  Rush.     Demy  8vo.,  i6s. 

By  MR.  COOKE  TAYLOR. 

The  History  of  the  Factory  System, 

From  the  Earliest  Times  down  to  the  present  day.  By  Whately  Cookb 
Taylor.     Introductory  volume.     Demy  8vo.,  i6s. 

By  miss  hill. 

A  History  of  English  Dress. 

By  Georgiana  Hill.      Two  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  with  fourteen  Illustrations 
on  steel,  30s. 
Saxon-Norman  Period— Plantagenet  Period— The  Reign  of  the  Roses 
—Tudor  Period— Stuart  Period— The  Hanoverian  Period. 

Historical  Illustrations  of  costume. 


Queen  Elizabeth. 

Mary  Stuart  at   the  age    of 

sixteen. 
Mary    Sidney,    Countess    of 

Pembroke. 
Sb  Christopher  Hatton. 


Prince  Rupert,  when  young. 
Lady  Mary  Tudor,  daughter 

of  Charles  I L 
George  Villiers,  First  Duke  of 

Buckingham. 
Arabella  Stuart. 


Queen  Victoria. 

Simon  Frazer,  Lord  Lovat. 

Mrs.  Fitzherbert. 

{ohn  Law. 
..  £.  Landon. 
Lady  Stepney. 


'  A  monument  of  careful  labour.'— ^/af>t  and  IVkite. 
By  MR.  P.  COURTNEY. 

The  History  of  English  Whist. 

By  William  Prideaux  Courtney.     Demy  8vo.,  14s. 

Birth  and  Progress  of  Whist  —  Prelates  as  Whist-Players  —  Whist  at  the  Universities  — 
Woman's  Whist— Celebrated  Whist  Parties— The  Devil's  Books  and  the  Devil's  Own-  Warriors 
at  Whist— Gamblers  at  Whist- Clubs  and  Cards— Kings  and  their  Subjects  at  Whist— Combina- 
tions and  Superstitions  at  Cards— The  Ideal  Whist-Player -The  Whist  of  the  Poets— Whist  and 
the  Novelists— Books  on  Whist  and  their  Authors. 

A  History  of  English  Horse-Racing.    See  page  34. 
RICHARD   BENTLEY  AND   SON,   LONDON. 
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By  WALTER  BESANT. 

The  French  Humourists,  from  the  Twelfth 
to  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

By  Walter  Besant,  M.A.,  Christ's  Coll.,  Cam.     Svo.,  15s. 

^  Rutebeuf— Guillaume  de  Lorris— Jean  de  Meung— Eustache  Deschamp- Rabel^s— Mon- 
taigne— Rapin— Passerat-  Pithon— Regnier  —  St.  Amant  — Benserade  — Vouure  — Scarron  — La 
Fontaine  — Boileau— Moliere—  Regnard— Gresset— Beaumarchais— B^ranger,  and  others. 

By  MISS  PARDOE. 

The  Court  and  Reign  of  Francis  I. 

By  Julia  Pardoe.  3  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  with  numerous  Portraits  on  Steel, 
and  a  brief  Memoir  of  the  Author,  42s. 

The  illustrations  comprise :- Francis  the  First  (two  portraits  by  Titian);  Queen  Eleanor; 
The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  (two  portraits  by  Titian) ;  Duke  of  Bourbon  and  Constable  of 
France  (by  Titian);  The  Chevalier  Bayard;  Henry  the  Eighth  (by  Holbein);  Henry  the 
Eighth  embarking  for  France ;  Ignatius  Loyola  (by  Wierix) ;  Marguerite  de  Valois,  Catherine 
de  MMicis  (two  portraits) ;  The  Duchesse  d'Etampes,  Diana  of  Poictiers,  The  Duke  of  Alva  (by 
Schubert);  Annas  de  Montmorency,  Constable  of  France,  and  Julia  Pardee.  The  cover  of  the 
book  is  from  a  design  by  Diana  of  Poictiers. 

The  Court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

By  Julia  Pardoe.  With  upwards  of  Fifty  Woodcuts,  and  numerous  Por- 
traits on  Steel.     3  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  42s. 

Portraits  on  Steel. 
Louis  XIV.  (four  portraits).     (Cardinal  Mazarin.     Anne  of  Austria.     Madame  de  S^vign^.     Louis, 
Prince  de  Cond^.     Ninon  de  I'Enclos.     Madame  de  Maintenon  (three  portraits).     Mardchal 
Turenne.      Philippe,    Due  d'Orleans.      Mdlle.   de    Valliere  (two    portraits).     Madame  de 
Montespan.    Colbert. 

The  Life  of  Marie  de  Medieis, 

Consort  of  Henry  IV.,  and  Regent  of  France  during  the  early  years  of 
Louis  XIII.  By  Julia  Pardoe.  3  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  with  Portraits  and 
Facsimiles,  42s. 

•  Illustrations  on  Steel. 
Marie  de  Medieis  (two  portraits).  Henri  de  Lorraine,  Due  de  Guise.  The  Eve  of  Saint 
Bartholomew.  Gabrielle  d'Estr^es.  Mardchal  de  Biron.  Due  de  Sully.  Henri  IV. 
Louis  XIII.  (two  portraits).  Mar^chal  de  Bassompierre.  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  (two 
portraits).  Anne  of  Austria.  Mar^chal  de  Schomberg.  Cardinal  Mazarin.  George  Villiers, 
first  Duke  of  Buckingham.      Marquis  de  Cinq-Mars. 

Works  by  Lady  Jackson. 

The  Court  of  France  under  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II. 

2  vols.,  large  crown  8vo.,  with  Portraits,  24s. 

The  Last  of  the  Valois, 

And  the  Accession  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  1559 — 1610.  2  vols.,  large  crown 
8vo.,  with  Portraits,  24s. 

The  First  of  the  Bourbons. 

2  vols.,  large  crown  8vo.,  with  Portraits,  24s. 

The  Old  Regime. 

2  vols.,  large  crown  Svo.,  with  portraits,  24s. 

Old  Paris," '  French  Court  and  Society,'  and  'The  Court  of  the  Tuileries  *  are  at  present  out 

of  print. 
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By  the  dug  D'AUMALE. 

Lives  of  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Conde. 

By  the  Due  d'Aumale.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  R.  Brown-Borthwick. 
2  vols.,  8vo.,  with  two  fine  Portraits,  30s. 

By  MADAME  DU  NOYER. 

The  Correspondence  of  Anne  du  Noyer 

during  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Now  first  translated  by  Florence  La  yard. 
2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  with  Portraits  and  Notes,  30s. 

By  MADAME  CAMPAN. 

The  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

By  Jeanne  Louise  Henriette  Campan,  First  Lady  in  Waiting.  With 
Memoir  of  Madame  Campan,  by  MM.  BARRikRR  and  Maigne,  New  and 
Revised  Edition,  with  additional  Notes,  and  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

•  Madame  Campan  was  first  Woman  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Marie  Antoinette,  and  escaped 
almost  by  a  miracle  through  the  Reign  of  Terror.  She  died  last  year,  and  in  her  bureau  were 
found  most  curious  and  authentic  memoirs  of  her  life  during  her  service  about  the  Queen.  We 
have  suspended  the  issue  of  this  review  to  read  them,  and  have  read  them  with  delight.' — 
Quarterly  Revieiv  (1822). 

By  MADAME  JUNOT. 

The  Court  and  Family  of  Napoleon. 

By  the  Duchesse  D'ABRANxfes  (Laure  Junot).  A  New  and  Revised  Edition , 
with  Additional  Notes,  and  an  Explanatory  List  of  the  Titles  of  the  Persons 
mentioned  in  the  Work.    4  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  price  36s. 

List  of  Illustrations. 

Vol.  I. 
Andoche  Junot,  Duke  of  Abrantes. 
Charles^  Bonaparte,  Father  of  Napoleon. 
The  Princesse  de  Lamhalle. 
Joseph  Bonaparte,    King  of    Naples  and  of 

Sptain. 
Marie  Pauline  Bonaparte,  Princess  Borgh^.. 
Eugene  Beauharnais,  Viceroy  of  Italy. 

Vol.  II. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Jerdme  Bonaparte,  King  of  Westphalia. 

General  Moreau. 

Eliza  Bonaparte,  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany. 

Caroline  Bonaparte,  Queen  of  Naples. 

Lucien  Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Canino. 

'  No  person  was  better  aualified  than  the  accomplished  writer  of  these  Memoirs  for  the  task 
she  has  undertaken.  Allied  by  blood  to  the  family  of  Bonaparte,  she  was  in  early  life  accustomed 
to  meet  Napoleon  at  her  father's  house  almost  on  the  footing  of  a  brother.  After  her  marriage 
with  Junot,  she  became  one  of  the  leading  stars,  first  in  the  Consular  circles,  afterwards  at  the 
Imperial  Court,  without  any  interruption  to  that  familiarity  with  which  the  Emperor  had  been 
accustomed  to  treat  her  when  he  was  only  a  sub-lieutenant  of  artillery.  The  confidential  situation 
held  by  her  husband,  together  with  her  own  free  access  to  the  Imperial  presence,  gave  her  the 
opportunity  of  an  occasional  peep  behind  the  scenes,  and  a  glimpse  now  and  then  of  the  hand 
that  set  in  motion  the  springs  of  a  policy  which,  had  it  been  more  patriotic  and  less  selfish,  would 
have  established  the  permanent  greatness  of  the  French  empire.  .  .  .  The  gossip  of  the  Duchess 
is  always  delightful,  and  this  work  is  so  full  of  interesting  matter  that  it  would  be  difficult  if  we 
opened  it  at  hazard  to  light  upon  anything  unworthy  of  notice.' — Athenaum  (1832). 

*  These  Memoirs  furnish  an  admirable  view — admirable  because  to  the  life — of  the  interior 
of  N^leon's  Court.  Of  the  spirit  that  reigned  there,  of  the  characters  that  were  exhibited  in 
it,  and  of  the  genius  of  the  First  Consul.  Nowhere  do  we  get  a  nearer  or  more  intelligible  view 
of  Napoleon  as  a  ma.r\.'— Spectator  {i^y^). 

'  The  best  account  of  the  early  career  of  Napoleon  yet  given  to  the  woM.'— Literary  Gasett* 
(1832), 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  AND  SON,  LONDON. 
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Vol.  III. 

The  Empress  Josephine. 

Josephine  Beauharnais  (daughter  of  the  Vice- 
roy of  ItalyX  afterwards  Crown  Princess  of 
Sweden. 

Madame  Mire. 

Madame  Campan. 

Louis  Bonaparte,  King  of  Holland. 

Louisa,  Queen  of  Prussia. 

Vol.  IV. 
Maria  Louisa,  Empress  of  France. 
Cardinal  Fesch,  Archbishop  of  Lyons. 
Napoleon  II.    (The  King  of  Rome.) 

ioachim  Murat,  King  of  Naples. 
)uroc,  Duke  of  FriuH.  [Empire. 

Prince  Metternich,  Chancellor  of  the  German 
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By  M.  THIERS. 


The  History  of  the  French  Revolution. 

By  Adolphe  Thiers.    Translated  by  Frederick  Shoberl.    With  Fiftr 
lingra>angs  and  Portraits,  on  steel,  of  the  most  eminent  Personages  engaged 

S^  V   ^f  ^°^"^'?"'  ?any  engraved  by  W.  Greatbach,     A  New  and  Reviled 
fcaition  m  5  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  455. 

Plates  in  each  Volume. 


II. 


List  of 
Vol. 

I.  The  Attack  on  the  Bastile. 
Portrait  of  the  Due  d'Orl^ans. 
Portrait  of  Mirabeau. 
Portrait  of  Lafayette. 
Orgies  of  the  Gardes  du  Corps. 
Portrait  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
The  King's  Return  from  Varennes. 
Portrait  of  Marat. 
The  Mob  at  the  Tuileries. 
Attack  on  the  Tuileries. 
Murder  of  the  Princesse  de  Lamhalle. 
Portrait  of  the  Princess  de  Lamhalle. 
Portrait  of  Madame  Roland. 
Louis  XVI.  at  the  Convention. 
Farewell  of  Louis  XVI.  to  his  Family. 
Portrait  of  Louis  XVI.  ' 

Portrait  of  Dumouriez. 
Triumph  of  Marat. 
Portrait  of  Larochejaquelin. 
Assassination  of  Marat. 
Portrait  of  Charlotte  Corday. 
Portrait  of  Camille  Desmoulins. 
Condemnation  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
Portrait  of  Bailly  (Mayor  of  Paris). 
Trial  of  Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins,  etc. 


III. 


Vol. 

III.  Portrait  of  Danton. 
Portrait  of  Madame  Elizabeth. 
Carrier  at  Nantes. 

Portrait  of  Robespierre. 

IV.  Last  Victims  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
Portrait  of  Charette. 

Death  of  the  Deputy  Feraud. 

Death  of  Romme,  Goujon,  Duquesnoi,  etc. 

Portrait  of  Louis  XVII. 

The  13th  Vend^miaire  (Oct.  5,  1795). 

Portrait  of  Lazare  Carnot. 

Portrait  of  Junot. 

Portrait  of  Bernadotte. 

Portrait  of  Massena. 

V.  Summoning  to  Execution. 
Portrait  ot  Pichegru. 
Portrait  of  Moreau. 
Portrait  of  Hoche. 

Portrait  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

The  i8th  Brumaire (November  loth,  1799V 

Portrait  of  Si^yes. 

Portrait  of  Barras. 

Portrait  of  Fouch^. 

Portrait  of  Murat. 

Portrait  of  Adolphe  Thiers. 


By  M.  de  BOURRIENNE. 

Memoirs  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

tl-}^^\tV^}^^  Fauvelet  de  Bourrienne,  his  private  Secretary. 
PorooJ  T'  ^'^^^^^;  Supplementary  Chapters,  and  Notes,  by  Colonel  R.  W. 
l-Hipps,  late  Royal  Artillery.     4  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  36s. 

v.rx^i^.  I  /.u      \     T     .  .     ^  ^'^"^  ^^  Portraits. 

TXvr;nH'*^     LetitiaRamoImo.    Josephine  (two).     Prince  Eugene.     Kl^ber.     Lannes. 

Ney  ([wo)"  CaiSincn^rr*' n^""''^'  V""^^"'  c^T^"^"  Due  d'Enghien.  Piche^. 
Mwia  M»:5nniw  c  k^^''T.f-n.  J""°'-  Soult.  Marie  Louise  (two).  Lasalle. 
ofiw     B^er^  '•      Wellington.     Blucher.     Gouvion  St.    Cyr.     The   King 

By  M.  ARTHUR  LfiVY. 
THE  PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON. 

See  page  4. 

By  surgeon  O'MEARA. 

Napoleon  at  St.  Helena. 

By  Barry  E.  O'Meara,  Body-Surgeon  to  the  Emperor.  A  New  Edition, 
with  Introduction,  copious  Notes,  and  other  Additions,  and  with  several 
Coloured  Plates,  Portraits  and  Woodcuts.     2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  30s. 

By  MARSHAL  MACDONALD. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  WARS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  AND  OF  NAPOLEON  L 
See  page  4. 
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Jlinerican  listorg. 

By  MR.  WEISE. 

A  Historu  of  the  Discoveries  of  America 

dnwn  to  thiuear  1525.    By  Arthur  Tames  Weise,  M.A.    Urge  demy 
i™  "wUh  numCus  Maps  reproduced  in  facsimile  from  the  ongmals.  7s.  6d. 

By  colonel  FLETCHER. 

The  History  of  the  American  Civil  War. 

By  H.  C.  FLETCHER,  Scots  Fusilier  Guards.  3  vols..  8vo..  separately.  l8s.  each. 

By  captain  BULL0C?L 

The  Secret  Service  of  the  Confederate 
States  in  Europe. 

By  James  D.  Bulloch,  late  Confederate  Na^7.    2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  21s. 

By  colonel  RAIKES. 
THE  ARTILLERY  COMPANY  OF  BOSTON,  U.S.A. 
See  Colonel  Raikes's  History,  described  on  p.  t. 

By  MR.  GREENHOUGH  SMITH. 

The  Romance  of  History, 

By  Herbert  Greenhough  Smith.     Demy  8vo.,  15s. 

By  MR.  JESSE. 

Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Etonians. 

By  John  Heneage  Jesse.    2  vols.,  demy  8vo. ,  28s. 

Edited  by  JAMES  BRINSLEY-RICHARDS. 

Seven  Years  at  Eton, 

1857-1864.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

By  the  late  MR.  HUGHES-HUGHES. 

The  Reqister  of  Tonhridge  School, 

Edited  bfw.O.HucHES.HuGHES.M.A.     Medium,  6s. ;  large  paper.  9s. 

By  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

Recollections  of  Stonyhurst  College. 

By  Percy  Fitzgerald,  M.A.,  F.S.A.    In  demy  8vo.  [/« 

By  rev.  J.  PYCROFT. 

Oxford  Memories. 

By  the  Rev.  James  Pycroft,  B.A.    2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  248» 
'I^JCHARDBENTLEY  AND  SON,  LONDON. 
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political  ^iographs. 

Edited  by  PRINCE  RICHARD  METTERNICH. 

The  Autobiography  of  Prince  Metternich. 

Translated  by  Robina  Napier  and  Gerard  W.  Smith.  Vols.  I.  and  II., 
1773-1815,  demy  8vo.,  with  Portrait  and  two  Facsimiles,  36s.  Vols.  III.  and 
IV.,  1816-1829,  demy  8vo.,  36s.    Vol.  V.,  1830-1835,  demy  8vo.,  i8s. 

Edited  by  M.  PALLAIN. 

The  Correspondence  of  Prince  Talleyrand 
and  Louis  XVIII. 

During  the  Congress  of  Vienna.     2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  24s. 

By  MR.  BALLANTYNE. 

The  Life  of  Lord  Carteret  {afterwards 
Earl  Granville),  1690-1763. 

By  Archibald  Ballantynk.    Demy  8vo.,  i6s. 

By  Sir  D.  LE  MARCHANT. 

Memoir  of  Earl  Spencer  {Lord  Althorp). 

By  the  late  Sir  Denis  Lr  Marchant,  Bart.     Demy  8vo.,  i6s. 

By  MR.  MYERS. 

Lord  Althorp. 

By  Ernest  Myers.    Small  crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d, 

Edited  by  MR.  LE  STRANGE. 

The  Correspondence  of  Princess  Lieven 
and  Earl  Grey. 

Translated  and  edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Guy  Le  Strange. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.,  demy  3vo.,  with  Portraits,  30s.     VoL  III.,  demy  8vo.,  15s. 

Edited  by  LORD  COLCHESTER. 

A  Diary  kept  while  in  Office. 

By  Edward  Law,  Earl  of  Ellenborough.    Two  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  30s. 

The    History    of  Lord    Ellenborough' s 
Administration  in  India. 

Containing  his  Letters  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  Letters  to  and  from 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.     Demy  8vo.,  18s. 

Edited  by  LADY  JACKSON. 

Diaries  and  Letters  of  Sir  G.  Jackson, 

From  the  Peace  of  Amiens  to  the  Battle  of  Talavera.    2  vols. ,  demy  8vo.,  30s. 

The  BATH  ARCHIVES.     A  further  Selection  from  the  Letters  and  Diaries  of 
Sir  George  Jackson,  K.G.H.,  from  1809  to  1816.    2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  30s. 
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political    §iOQX^p\l^—iConiinu(J). 
Edited  by  MR.  MALLOCK. 

Letters  and  Memoirs  of  the  Twelfth  Duke 
of  Somerset. 

With  Selections  from  his  Diaries.    Edited  by  William  H.  Mallock  and 
Lady  Guendolen  Ramsden.    Demy  8vo.,  i6s. 

By  the  late  MR.  W.  M.  TORRENS. 

Twenty  Years  of  Parliamentary  Life. 

By  William  McCullagh  Torrens,  Author  of  'The  Life  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne.'   Demy  8 vo.,  15s. 
By  LORD  DALLING  and  THE  HON.  EVELYN  ASHLEY. 

The  Life  of  Viscount  Palmerston. 

With  Selections  from  his  Diaries  and  Correspondence.     By  the  late  Lord 
DALLING  and  Bulwer.    DemySvo.     Vols.  Land  H..  with  fine  Portrait. 
70s     Vol.  HI.,  edited  by  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley,  155.    Vols.  IV.  and 
V    by  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley,  with  Two  Portraits,  30s. 
Another  Edition.    2  vols.,  crown  Svo.,  each  with  Frontispiece,  12s. 
The  I2S.  edition  contains  considerable  additional  matter  and  numerous  alterations. 

By  the  late  MR.  SKENE. 

Reminiseenees   of   Lord    Stratford    de 
Redelyffe.  and  the  Crimean  War. 

By  James  Henry  Skene,  Author  of  'Frontier  Lands  of  Christian  and 
Turk.'    Demy  8vo.,  12s. 

By  PROFESSOR  FORREST. 

Selections  from  Official  Writings  of  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone. 

Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  Professor  G.  W.  Forrest.    Demy  8vo.,  21s. 

Edited  by  MISS  FORSYTH. 

Autobiography    and   Reminiscences    of 
Sir  Douglas  Forsyth,  K.C.S.L.,  C.B. 

Edited  by  his  Daughter,  Ethel  Forsyth.     Demy  8vo.,  with  Portrait  on 
Steel,  and  Map,  12s.  6d. 

By  MR.  TIMBS. 

The  Lives  of  Statesmen : 

Burke  and  Chatham.  By  John  Times.  F.S.  A.  Crown  8vo.,  with  Portraits,  6s. 
By  the  EMPEROR  OF  MEXICO. 

Recollections  of  My  Life. 

By  the  late  Emperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico.    3  vols.,  post  8va,  31s.  6d. 
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By  PREBENDARY  STEPHENS. 

A  Memoir  of  Lord  Hatherley. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  Rector  of  Woolbeding,  Sussex,  Author 
of  'The  Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Hook,'  etc.  Crown  8vo.,  with  two 
Portraits,  21s. 

By  miss  LEATHLEY. 

The  Early  Life  of  Sir  William  Maule. 

By  his  Niece,  Emma  Leathley.    Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

By  MR.  NASH. 

The  Life  of  Richard,  Raron  Westbury, 

Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.  By  Thomas  Arthur  Nash,  Barrister- 
at-Law.     2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  with  two  Portraits,  30s. 

By  SERJEANT  BALLANTINE. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Rallantine's  Experiences. 

A  new  and  cheaper  edition  (being  the  fourteenth),  crown  8vo.,  paper  cover, 
IS.,  cloth,  IS.  6d.  ^Reprinting. 

From  the  Old  World  to  the  New. 

Being  some  Experiences  of  a  Recent  Visit  to  America,  including  a  Trip  to 
the  Mormon  Country.  By  Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine,  Author  of  *  Some 
Experiences  of  a  Barrister's  Career.'    Demy  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  14s. 

.       ANONYMOUS. 

Some  Professional  Recollections. 

By  a  Former  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society. 
Crown  8vo.,  9s. 

*«*  Thb  work  includes  some  account  of  the  singular  career  of  the  Carron  Company. 

By  MR.  THORPE,  F.S.A.      . 

The  Still  Life  of  the  Middle  Temple, 

V^th  some  of  its  Table  Talk,  preceded  by  Fifty  Years*  Reminiscences.  By 
W.  G.  Thorpe,  a  Barrister  of  the  Society.    Demy  8vo.,  15s. 

'Westbury,  Campbell,  Stephen,  Huddleston,  and  a  host  of  other  judicial  lights  appear  in 
these  pages  as  the  heroes  of  a  number  of  funny  stories,  the  whole  making  up  a  wonderfully  enter- 
taining 'boo)^'— Observer. 

'A  very  entertaining  volume  of  reminiscences  and  gossip,  associated  with  a  very  genial 
account  of  the  Middle  Temple,  its  life  and  its  ways,  ceremonial  and  social.  Mr.  Thorpe  has  lived 
a  life  full  of  varied  incidents  and  experience,  and  he  tells  his  story  with  unfailing  spirit  and  good- 
humour.    His  fund  of  anecdote  seems  to  be  inexhaustible.' — Times. 
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Cleiical  giogvaphB. 

By  dean  hook. 

Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury, 

.  -  *    TiTvnv     Bv  the  Very  Rev.  Walter  Farquhar 

,5s. ;  Vol.  XII.,  15s-  .        „  ,. 

VOL.    I.      Anglo-Saxon  Pe^Ml    597-.o,a-Au^ 

Justus,  Honorius.  P«»f 'j"' y>\^tlS    jtolog^^,  C^^^^         Ethelred,  Pleg- 

^'„1fr"A.a!^'^ul?tt^"'darS^^  EUar.  Side.   ElMc,    E.phege, 

Umig,  Eihelnoth  Eadsige,  Robert  Stiga^^  ^_^^,^_  j^^,ph  „, 

.  ^°'-    w„^;?of  ?o  "  u"l  TheobaId?Thom?s  i  Beck.t.  Richard  the  Norman. 
^:^^^^P^^^^^  Edmund  Rich, 

Bo^nSice"UrKU;^.aKhn"le^S^.  ^^^t  Wiuche,se..;;^...R.- 
nolds,  Simon  Mapeham.  ^^  __y^hn  Stratford.  Thomas  Bradwardine. 

Sir  Aup,  Irn^Lln^^^^^^^^  Whittlesey,    Simon   Sudbury,^.V|.^^^^^ 

"^Torv'^'^LT^S    '40S-i503.-Henry  Chichel^  John  Stafford.  John 
Kemp.*  Thomas  Bouchier,  John  Morion,  H enry  Dean. 

The  Ntiv  Series  commences  here. 
Vol.    VI.      Reformation    Period.     ,  503-1  SS6-Wmiam    Warham.   Thomas 

'^  vTvil  ^slme  Period-Thomas  Cranmer  (in  part). 
vSl   VIII.     I^me  Period,  .556-.558-Reginald,  Omimal  Pole. 

''•^:'xrSam?Pe?^t'^3-.663.-William  Laud,  William  Juxon. 

Vol.  XII.    The  Index.  .    ,    ^,^ 

•The  most  impartial,  the  most  instnzctivc.  and  the  most  interesting  of  histories.  ^AtkenoMm, 

By  prebendary  STEPHENS. 

The  life  and  Letters  of  the  Very  Rev. 
Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  D.D., 

Late  Dean  of  Chichester. 

Bv  the  Rev   W.  R.  W.   Stephens,  Prebendary  of  Chichester.     2  vols., 
demy  8vo.,  with  two  Portraits.     Fourth  Edition.     30s. 
Also,  The  Popular  Edition,  with  Portrait,  crown  8vo..  6s. 

BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE.  M.P. 

Dean  Hook :  An  address.  • 

By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  M.P.    Demy  8vo.,  stitched,  is. 
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Recorded  by  MADAME  VON  KOBELL 

Conversations  of  Dr.  Dbllinger. 

Translated  by  Katharine  Gould.     Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

By  DR.  THIRLWALL. 

Bishop  ThirlwalVs  Letters  to  a  Friend. 

^iFSr^^'^^J^i^'''^''^'^^'^'*  ^''^°P  °f '*^t-  D^^i^^'s.  and  Edited  by  Dean 
STANLEY.    A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  a  Portrait,  crown  Svo.,  6s. 

.  ANONYMOUS. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Russell. 

By  the  Author  of  •  Dartmoor  Days.'     With  a  Portrait,  crown  8vo..  6s. 

By  dr.  GRETTON. 

Memory's  Harkbaek  over  Fifty  Years, 

1808.1858.     By  the  Rev.  Frederic  E.  Gretton.     Demy  8vo.,  12s. 
rn  T'J>  ^  ^^^'  ^-  "•  ^-  BARHAM. 

The  life  of  the  Rev.   R.   H.   Barham 

(Author  of  the  *Ingoldsby   Legends').     By  his  Son,    the   Rev.    Richard 
H.  Dalton  Barham.     A  New  Edition,  with  Portrait,  crown  8vo.,  6s 

T'^      •        #7         ^?^'  SIGNOR  CAMPANELLA. 

Life  m  the  Cloister,  at  Court  and  in  Exile. 

By  Giuseppe  Maria  Campanella.   Demy  8vo.,  with  two  Portraits,  los.  6d. 
—^  THE  FOURTH  EARL  OF  ORFORD. 

The  Letters  of,  Horace  Walpole, 

Edited  by  Peter  Cunningham,  F.S.A.     9  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  with  Fifty 

1  us  S  Ions  on  .ff'  fV%   «^"^-"^-d«  P-P"  Edition!  with'sixty-seven 
Illustrations  on  steel,  cloth,  ;^ig  ids.;  vellum,  ;^i2  12s. 

^j  By  MR.  FITZGERALD. 

The  Lives  of  the  Sheridans. 

Edited  by  LORD  BRABOURNE. 

Unpublished  Letters  of  Jane  Austen. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brabourne. 

2  vols.,  large  crown  8vo.,  with  Frontispieces,  24s. 

.  By  MISS  HILL. 

Frederic  Hill : 

An   Autobiography  of  Fifty  Years  in   Times  of  Reform.     Edited   by  his 
daughter,  Constance  Hill.     Demy  8vo.,  with  several  Portraits,  i6s.  ^ 
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fetters  nub  f iographics— (c^«"»""0- 

MISS  COBBE'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

The  Life  of  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

bX  Herself     With  Recollections  of  Dean  Stanley-  -Matthew  Arnold-M.s. 

Mtton!  »ith  illustrations.     In  2  vols.,  square  c.own  8vo.,  2is. 
.Edited  by  MISS  DE  MORGAN. 

Reminiscencesofthe  Late  Mrs.  de  Morgan 

With  Letters  addressed  to  Mrs.  and  Professor  <»«  ""f  ;,i,J'<'^^;f^3'  *"" 
daughter,  Mary  A.  de  Morgan.    In  i  vol.,  cro«n  8vo.,  with  Portrait. 

By  MR.  FITZGERALD. 

Memoirs  of  an  Author. 

By  PERCY  Fm-f-ERALD.  M.A.,  Author  of  *  R'^"-"''-,"' *p„V;::n8f "' 
'  Lives  of  the  Shericlans,'  etc.     In  2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  with  1  ortra.t,  28s. 

By  MR.  WOOD. 

A  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

fTw  nf .  Fast  L/nne  '  etc      By  C.  W.  W^i..  Author  of '  Through  Holland.' 
rtf  °I„  .  vot«ow"  8vt  with'  Photogravures  and  other  Illustrations,  6s. 

By  MRS.  BISHOP. 

A   Memoir  of  Mrs.   Augustus   Craven 

{Pauline  de  la  Ferronnays).  ^  ,  ^„  vf  abi a  Tatherinb 

By  MRS.  CROSSE. 

Red-Letter  Days  of  My  Life 

With  Reminiscences  and  Anecdotes  of  many  Persons  of  Note.     By  CORNELIA 
A.  H.  Crosse.    In  2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  21s. 

By  MR.  WATTS. 

Alarie  Watts.  ,„         . 

Tlie  Narrative  of  his  Ufe.    By  his  Son.  Alar.c  Alfred  Watts.    2  vols., 
crown  8vo..  with  Two  Etchings,  21s. 

By  the  rev.  R.  H.  D.  BARHAM. 

The  Life  of  Theodore  Edward  Hook. 

By  Rev.  RichaId  H.  DALTON  BARHAM.    ANew Edition.    Crown8vo.,6s. 
'  Bv  MISS  MITFORD. 

Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life. 

With  selections  from  h^  Favourite  Poets  an^  Prose  Writers.    By  Mary 

Russell  Mitford.    Crown  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  bs. 

Edited  by  HENRY  G.  HEWLETT. 

Henry  Fothergill  Chorley :  \ 

AuTcSiOGRA^HY_^^^  8va.  withPortra^.  2is^^^ 
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Recorded  by  LADY  BLESSINGTON.. 

The  Conversations  of  Lord  Byron. 

With  a  Contemporary  Sketch  and  Memoir  of  L^dy  Bles^ington. 
Edition,  with  Notes  and  eight  Portraits.     Demy  8vo.,  15s. 

By  MRS.  TOWNSHEND  MAYER. 


A  New 


Women  of  Letters, 


Including  Memoirs  of  Lady  Morgan,  the  Misses  Berry,  Mrs.  Opie,  Mrs. 
Shelley,  Lady  Ann  Barnard,  .Sarah  Countess  Cowper,  iftid  Lady  Duff  Gordon. 
By  Gertrude  Townshend  Mayer.    2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  21s. 

By  MR.  FRANCIS. 

John  Francis  and  the  '  AthencBum/ 

A  Literary  Chronicle  of  Half  a  Century.  By  John  C.  Fran'CIS.  2  voh., 
crown  8vo. ,  with  Two  Portraits,  24s, 

By  MR.  SALT. 

The  Life  of  Henry  David  Thoreau. 

By  Henry  S.  Salt.     Demy  8vo.    With  Portrait.     14s. 

By  MR.  THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 

T.  A.  Trollope's  'What  L  Remember/ 

Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.,  Vols.  I.  and  II.  with  Portrait,  30s.    Vol.  III.  15s. 

By  dr.  hake. 

Memoirs  of  Eighty  Years. 

By  Gordon  Hake.    Demy  8vo.,  15s. 

By  MISS  CLOWES. 

Charles  Knight. 

A  Memoir.  By  his  Grand-daughter,  Alice  A.  Clowes.  With  Two  Portraits 
Demy  8vo.,  12s. 

Edited  by  WALTER  BESANT. 

Charles  F.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  F.R.G.S. 

Literary  Remains  and  Memoir.     Demy  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  14s. 

By  MR.  TIMES. 

The  Lives  of  Wits  and  Humourists: 

Swift,  Steele,  Foote,  Goldsmith,  the  Colmans,  Sheridan,  Porson,  Sydney 
Smith,  Theodore  Hook,  etc.  By  John  Times,  F.S.A.  2  vols,  crown  Svo., 
with  Portraits,  12s. 

By  MISS  WOTTON. 

Word  Portraits  of  Famous  Writers. 

Edited  by  Mabel  E.  Wotion.     Large  crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

By  dr.  MARTIN. 

In  the  Footprints  of  Charles  Lamb. 

By  Benjamin  Ellis  Martin.  With  a  complete  Bibliography  of  Lamb's 
Works,  by  Ernest  North,  and  with  numerous  Illustrations  by  Herbert 
Railton  and  John  Fulleylove,  quarto,  ids.  6d. 
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By  MR.  STORY. 

The  Life  of  John  Linnell 

By  Alfred  T.  Story.    Demy  8vo.,  with  Illustrations.    iSs. 

The  Lives  of  James  Holmes  and  John 
Varley. 

By    Ai.FREU  Thomas  Story,    Author  of  •The   Life  of  John   Lmncll/ 
Demy  8vo.  ^^  SIDNEY  COOPER,  R.A. 

My  Life. 

By  Thomas  Sidney  Cooper,  R.A.    Crown  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  6s. 
By  WILLIAM  POWELL  FRITH.  R.A. 

Reminiscences  of  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A. 

Eighth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Further  Reminiscences.    Third  Edition.    Svo.,  with  Portrait,  15s. 

By  the  rev.  C.  H.  COPE. 

Reminiscences  of  Charles  West  Cope,  R.A. 

By  his  Son,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Cope,  M.A.     Demy  Svo.,  with  Illustrations,  16^. 

Edited  by  MR.  GOSSE. 

Conversations  of  James  Northcote,  R.A. 

Recorded  by  William  Hazlitt.    A  New  Edition,  edited,  with  an  Essay 
on  Hazlitt  and  Northcote,  by  Edmund  Gosse.     Post  Svo.,  with  Portrait,  6s. 

By  dr.  FLAGG. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Washington  Allston. 

By  Dr.  J.    B.    Flagg.      With  iS  Reproductions   of  AUston's    Pamiin^s. 
Quarto.     25s.  ^^  JOHN  TIMBS,  F.S.A. 

The  Lives  of  Painters : 

Hocarth,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Fuseli.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
Tunier.     By  John  Times,  F.S.A.    Crown  Svo.,  with  Portraits,  6s. 
Edited  by  ALFRED  SCHONE  and  FERDINAND  HILLER. 

The  Letters  of  a  Leipzig  Cantor. 

Moritr  Hauptmann  to  Franz  Hauser,  Ludwig  Spohr,  and  other  musicians. 
Translated  and  arranged  by  A.  D.  Coleridge.     2  vols.,  thin  demy  Svo.,  21s. 

Edited  by  DR.  JENSEN. 

The  Life  of  Robert  Schumann, 

Told  in  his  Letters.    Translated  by  May  Simpson.    2  vols.,  crown  Svo.,  21s. 

By  the  late  MR.  BE  ALE. 

The  Light  of  Other  Days. 

Musical  Reminiscences  of  half  a  Century.     By  Willert  Beale  (formerly  of 
Cramer  and  Co.).     2  vols.,  demy  Svo.,  with  Portrait,  2Ss. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  ANR  SON,  LONDON, 
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J^rt  anil  Science,  ^tc. 

--.  .  By  MISS  WALKER. 

my  Musical  Experiences. 

^au^rsl'^mll' k'1-  n  ^Vith   Reminiscences  of  Sir  Sterndale   Bennett, 
lausig,  .Sgambati,  Liszt,  Deppe,  Scharwencka,  and  Henselt.    Crown  Svo.,6«=! 

rjr,         ^  J^Y  MR.  CROWEST. 

Ihe  Great  Tone  Poets : 

UoLf^'^^^t^l!^^  ^'wl'  C^P?'"'''-^^^^'  H^"d^»'  Gluck,  Haydn, 
efc  Bv  F^p/n^w^r^ "'  ^^^^''  ^cP''^"''  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumiun 
etc.     By  Frederick  Crowest.     Seventh  Edition.     Crown  Svo..  3s.  6d 

rjTi         rr'    1  ^^  ^^-  I^OWBOTHAM. 

ihe  History  of  Music. 

A  New  Edition.     By  J.  F.  Rovvbotham.     Crown  Svo.,  7s.  5d. 
p.  By  MR.  HARRISON. 

btray  Records ; 

l^lTZt^""^  Professional  Notes.  By  Clifford  Harrison,  the  Reciter. 
A  J\ew  lidition.     Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

^  .  By  MR.  WEDMORE. 

btudies  m  English  Art. 

rr.fiifcKp?^?/^^^^S'''°"*?'"^"S  Romney,  Constable,  David  Cox,  George 
WFmropp'  ^^'^''"'  Burne-Jones,  and  Albert  Moore.  By  Frederick 
WEDMORE.     Large  crown  Svo.,  7s.  6d. 

^_-  By  MR.  WOODWARD. 

the  Masterpieces  of  Sir  Robert  Strange. 

Reproductions  of  twenty  of  his  Engravings  in  Permanent  Photography.  With 
a  Memoir  ana  Portions  of  his  Autobiography.  By  Francis  wS)dwari>. 
i^oiio,  42s. 

»v  W.  P.  FRITH,  R.A. 

John  Leech  :  His  Life  and  Work. 

By  W-illiam  Powell  Frith,  R.A.     Second  Edition.     2  vols.,  demy  Svo 
with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  26s.  '      ^  ' 

«      -  Editei>  BY  MR.  GOSSE. 

JNollekens  and  his  Times. 

Shinii''    w  r""^  I?'*'''"*  i?™^'.'^  ^^^P^"*  °^  »^^  P""ts  in  the  British 
Museum.     W.th  an  Essay  on  Georgian  Sculpture,  and  a  Note  on  J.  T.  Smith, 

by  Edmund  Gosse.     Demy  Svo.,  with  a  Portrait  of  Nollekens  by  Jackson 
and  a  List  of  his  Works.  ^^  * 

By  M.  PLON. 

The  Life  and  Work  of  Thorvaldsen. 

By  EuGfeNE  Plon.     From  the  French,  by  Mre.  Cashel  Hoey.     Imperial 
ovo.,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  25s. 

-,  By  M.  GUILLEMIN. 

Ihe  Heavens. 

V?  /'i"?'%^^lT"''"'^^^  °^  Popular  Astronomy.     By  Am^d^e  Guillemin. 
Edited  by  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S.,and  Richard  Proctor,  F.  R.  A.S. 
_    Demy  Svo.,  with  over  200  Illustrations,  12s. 
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dirt  mit  (Science,  tic.—(Contmi^ed). 

J.  By  M.  FLAMMARION. 

Marvels  of  the  Heavens. 

.     From  the  French  of  Flammarion,  by  Mrs.  Lockyer,  Translator  of  'The 
Heavens.*    Crown  8vo.,  with  48  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

.  .  By  MR.   BYRNE. 

JSavigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy. 

By  Oliver  Byrne,  Inventor  of  Dual  Arithmetic.    Quarto,  700  pp.,  42s. 
_-  By  M.  FIGUIER. 

The  Day  after  Death. 

?Thl  w^  M  w^'^?u^fy?'^^,^y  ^^•^"^^-    ^y  Louis  Figuier,  Author  of 
The  World  before  the  Deluge.'     With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  Va'i 

Cii      ,     J  jy  ^Y  M^-  WILLIAMS. 

Sketches  of  Village  and  Estate  Buildinqs. 

From  designs  by  Jambs  Williams,  Architect.      With    Notes       I.f  one 
Volume,  oblong  shape,  with  30  Illustrations,  15s.  ^ 

By  MR.  WILLIAMS. 

Our  Iron  Roads : 

Their    History,    Construction,    and    Administration.      By   FREDKkirK    o; 
Williams.     Demy  8vo.,  with  numerous  illustrations.  8s.  6d.  ^^^''^'^^*'   ^^ 


7%e  Midland  Railway  : 


Its  Rise  and  Progress      By  Frederick  S.  Williams,  Author  of  'Our  Iron 
Roads,  etc.     Crown  8vo.,  with  numerous  Illustrations.  6s.  .^"r  iron 

By  MR.  WALKER 

The  Severn  Tunnel:    its  Construction 
and  Difficulties,  1872-1887. 

By  Its  Constructor,  Thomas  A.  Walker.     With  Portraits  on  «»*.*.!  n«,i  . 
numerous  Sketches  and  Plans.     Third  EDrnoN^w  r'n  ll"^^^^^^ 
note  by  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  C.E.     Royal  8vo.,  21s.  *»"o<iuctory 

fioohs  jGuitablc  for  ^xiztt^. 


Full  information  concerning  each  work  will  be  found  on  the  page  named 

Mt!^r7%^^3'         ^^      The  Life  of  Lord  WolsefeuTs 

Marvels  of  the  Heavens,  3s.  6d.    22      '^»-  ^'^-  -*  '-^  "    ,^^1  P^i 


The  Dominion  of  Man,  15s,        .  34 

Our  Rarer  Birds,  14s.     ...        '"  34 
Curiosities  of  Natural  History 

4  vols.  2s.  6d.  each  ...        ^.[  34 

Our  Iron  Roads,  8s.  6d.  22 

The  Great  Tone  Poets,  3s.  6d.  '.'.'.  21 

The  Lives  of  Pa  inters,  6s.        ...  20 

Lives  of  Humourists,  12s.  jg 

^^P^y  Points  in  Life,  6s.       Z  36 

Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  6s.     ...  7 
Fifteen  Decisive  Battles,  2s.,  Is.  4d.  3 


The  Life  of  Lord  Dundonald,  6s. 
The  Life  of  Dean  Hook,  68. 

Misunderstood,  6s 

The  Channings,  3s.  6d. ... 
He  would  be  a  Soldier,  3s.  6d.  ... 
The  Moonfaced  Princess,  38.  6d. 
The  Queen *s  Jewel,  6s.  ...  ^^ 

Book  of  Sports  and  Games,  6s.    34 
Seven  Years  at  Eton,  68.         ...     22 
Miss  Austen's,  Miss  Carey's,  or 
Mrs.  Wood's  Novels 

39,  40,  42  et  seq. 


4 
4 

16 

56 
57 
55 
55 
55 


Ihe  graiiid. 

By  the  late  MRS.  KEMBLE. 


Further  Records. 

C'X'^>  }f^^'\^^  V^""^  Kemble,  forming  a  sequel  to  'Records  of  My 
Girlhood,  'Records  of  Later  Life,'  etc.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,-  with  two 
Portraits  engraved  upon  steel  by  G.  J.  Stodart.     24s. 

By  THEMSELVES. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft : 

Their  Recollections  On  and  OflF  the  Stage.  Eighth  Edition.  Crown  8vo., 
paper  wrapper,  is.  ;  or  in  cloth,  is.  6d.  * 

By  MR.  PEMBERTON. 

Life  and  Writings  of  T.  W.  Robertson, 

AlUhnLf'-TK^Tf'''  /^f'*'!,    f^-        %    THOMAS     EdGAR     PeMBERTON, 

»„H  Z^r  TiT  ?    .'•'  °'  ^c^*"'^.  Askew  Sothern.-    With  Portrait.  Facsimile 
and  other  Illustrations.     Second  Edition,  demy  8vo.,  14s 

Edward  Askew  Sothern : 

'kt"^  ■^S^'^'^  ''•  ^  ^  '^.*"?°'''-     ^y  T-  Edgar  Pemberton.     Dem, 
Svo.,  with  Portraits  and  Facsimiles,  i6s.  ' 

Also,  a  New  Popular  Edition,  being  the  Fourth.    Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

By  dr.  DORAN. 

In  and  about  Drury  Lane, 

And  other  Papers.    By  the  late  John  DoraxN,  F.S.A.     2  vols.,  large  crown 
ovo.,  2IS.  ** 

By  MR.  FITZGERALD. 

The  Romance  of  the  Stage. 

By  Percy  Fitzgerald.  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  the  '  Life  of  Garrick,'  etc. 
2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  24s.  ' 


The  Stage. 


By  MR.  NEVILLE. 


Its  Past  and  Present  History  in  Relation  to  Fine  Art.     By  Henry  Neville. 
Demy  8vo.,  96  pp.,  5s.  ' 
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^oetcg  anb  the  grama. 

By  the  rev.  RICHARD  HARRIS  BARHAM. 

The  Ingoldsby  Legends. 

The  Only  Complete  Editions. 
Illustrated  by  Cruikshank,  Leech,  Tenniel,  Du  Maurier,  and  Doyle. 

•  Successful  humourists  who  follow  such  great  masters  as  Rabelais  are  generally  carried  in 
advance  of  the  ruck  by  some  special  gift.  As  Hook  owed  his  great  social  reputation  to  un- 
equalled powers  of  improvisation,  so  "  Thomas  Ingoldsby  "  was  borne  forward  to  fame  and  popu- 
larity  by  his  unrivalled  command  of  rhyme.  All  the  wit,  humour,  and  sparkle  of  the  legends 
would  have  gone  for  comparatively  little  had  it  not  been  for  the  vehicle  they  were  entrusted  to. 
Ihe  verse  is  a  thing  /Jrr  *r,  and  as  Ingoldsby  followed  no  model,  so  he  has  had  no  true 
successor.  He  has  had  imitators  ;  but  none  of  them  have  gone  beyond  imitation.  We  are  told 
that  when  in  the  vein  Barham  wrote  so  quickly  as  to  scandalize  himself,  and  lead  him  to  regard 
distrustfully  the  work  that  in  every  sense  had  been  only  play.  We  should  never  have  doubted 
It,  tor  nothing  but  the  spell  of  an  exceptional  talent  could  have  smoothed  away  difficulties  that 
must  nave  been  proof  to  any  amount  of  common  effort.  It  was  the  fable  of  Orpheus  and  the 
t>easts  over  again.  Words  the  most  intractable  came  in  to  wed  themselves  pleasantly  to  the  easy 
ones,  and  glided  by  harmoniously  to  the  sound  of  his  magic  lyre.  What  other  man  would  not 
have  given  "  Mephistophelcs  "  up  in  despair?  or,  if  he  thought  a  rhyme  worth  trying  for,  re 
nounced  it  hopelessly  after  much  cudgelling  of  the  brain  ?  How  genuine  is  the  humour  of  the 
legends  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  although  many  are  as  freely  sprinkled  with  hits  at  contemporary 
mstory  and  scandal  as  a  Christmas  pantomime,  yet  they  read  as  pleasantly  to-day  as  ever  they 
did.  It  was  an  idea  worthy  of  De  Foe,  that  of  evoking  the  Ingoldsbys,  their  fainily,  pedigrer, 
property,  mansion,  and  everything  that  w.is  theirs,  that  he  might  weave  a  series  oivraisemM/e 
family  stories  out  ot  their  archives.  It  was  realistic  as  Balzac,  the  borrowing  the  very  name  of  his 
own  place  Tappington,  and  painting  from  the  old  Kentish  farm.  Yet  when  he  went  abroad. 
When  ne  pillaged  the  solemn  convent  lore  for  his  grotesque  parodies,  he  was  scarcely  less  success- 
♦"LkH»L^ypK'^  ^';.?'"*^f",)°  St.  Dunstan.  St.  MedarcTSt.  Gengulphus,  and,  above  all.  the 
jJ^ck.caL.wolKhfixm.s.     —Pail  Mall  Gazette. 

A  New  Annotated  Edition,  edited,  with  Notes,  by  Mrs.  Edward  A. 
Bond,  with  a  brief  Memoir  of  her  father,  and  also  a  note  on  the  bibliography  of  the 
Legends.  With  the  Illustrations  on  steel  of  Cruikshank  and  Leech,  and  on 
wood  of  Tenniel,  Du  Maurier,  Doyle,  etc.,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Rev.  R.  H. 
Barham,  also  a  reproduction  of  a  water-colour  by  Cruikshank  hitherto  un- 
published.    In  three  vols.,  demy  8vo.     31s.  6d. 

THE  CARMINE  EDITION.  Small  demy  8vo.,  with  a  carmine  border  line 
around  each  page.  With  Twenty  Illustrations  on  Steel  by  Cruikshank  and 
Leech,  with  gilt  edges  and  bevelled  boards,  los.  6d. 

THE  EDINBURGH  EDITION.     An  Edition  in  large  type,  with  Fifty  Illus- 
trations  by  Cruikshank,  Leech,  Tenniel,  Barham,  and  Du  Maurier,  re-engraved 
on  Wood  for  this  Edition  by  George  Pearson.     Crown  8vo.,  red  cloth,  6s. 
*»*  Also  bound  in  gold  cloth,  with  paper  label,  same  price. 

THE  POPULAR  EDITION.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  with  Sixteen  Illustrations  on 
Wood  by  Cruikshank,  Leech,  Tenniel,  and  Barham,  2s.  6d. 

THE  VICTORIA  EDITION.  A  Pocket  Edition,  fcap.  8vo.,  with  Frontispiece, 
cloth,  IS.  6d.,  or  in  paper  wrapper,  is. 

The  Ingoldsby  Legends. 

Especial  Cheap  Editions. 

THE  ALEXANDRA  EDITION.  A  new  large  type  Edition,  demy  8vo.  Witk 
upwards  of  Fifty  Illustrations  by  Cruikshank,  Leech,  Tenniel,  and  Barham. 
P"  wrapper,  is.,  or  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  EDITION.  Sixty-four  large  quarto  pages,  printed  on  good 
paper,  with  Forty  Illustrations  by  Cruikshank,  Leech,  and  Tenniel,  with 
wrapper,  6d. 
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^uix^  anb  the  '§m\m~{Co„ti„ued). 

m.        r  y  .  ^7  """"^  ^^^-  ^  "•  BARHAM. 

Ihe  Ingoldsby  Lyrics. 

The  BentlerBaUair'''''''^- 

|elected  from.  Bentley-s  Miscellany.'    Edited  byJoH.  Sheeiian.     Crow. 

-HryT^BaWrAl^tr^n^iTo^ne^t""-';'''''"^^^^^ 

CharlJs  Mackay-Rot"  t  bW    H   w\''°'"f  ,^°''^  feacock-Samuel  W- 

-Edward  Kenealy-Maiy  H;;h;-Th^"f  •^^J-,'^-  Wade-Albert  .Smith 
Taylor-William  Jones-'Km  TaXr-G  K  r1n«  •'"'^^  Drinker- W.  Cooke 
many  others.  "'"  '"/'Of— U.  K.  i.illespie— R. 


Dalton  Barham,  and 


Edited  by  PERCY  COTTON. 

Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works  of 
Mortimer  Collins. 

Dem^lva,  'Z  Z^'""  ^'"''^  ""'"'-'"I)-  P"n'ed  upon  hand-made  paper. 
,_,  Bv  MRS.  KEMBLE. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Frances  Anne 
Kemble. 

Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

Notes  upon  some  of  Shakespeare' s  Plavs 

I4f  r^"  ^""^  '^--•'  K--E.     Finely  £nted  in  Browf iLit 
Ont„.St.ci^    M.C..XH.    Hek^VVIII.    T„eT.«,.hst.    Romeo  ah:>  Juuet. 
TL        Tr-i,  ^^  CHARLES  DICKEN.S. 

Ihe  Village  Coquettes. 

Edited  by  LUCY  HARRISON. 

Spenser  for  Home  and  School  Use. 

Small  post  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 
_  By  MISS  WALKER. 

Poems. 

WoXitr'""'  ^■""^  °'  '""^  '"'''"''  E''P--ces.'    Post  8vo.. 
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By  MRS.  woods. 

Lyrics  and  Ballads. 

By  Margaret  L.  Woods,  Author  of  'A  Village  Traj;edy.*    Small  8vo., 
printed  on  hand-made  paper,  4s. 

By  professor  ROGERS. 

Epistles,  Satires,  and  Epigrams. 

By  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

By  MR.  NEVILLE. 

The  Stage : 

Its  History  in  Relation  to  Art.     By  Henry  Neville.     Demy  8vo.,  ssI 

Edited  by  TOxM  TAYLOR. 

Charles  Readers  Dramas. 

Fcap.  8vo.     Sold  separately,     is.  6d.  each. 

Masks  and  Faces.       The  King's  Rival.        Poverty  and  Pride. 

By  MR.  DUBOURG. 

Eour  Unacted  Plays. 

By  A.  W.  DuBOURG.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

Green  Cloth.        Vittoria  Contarini.        Land  and  Lovk.        Art  and  Love. 

Angelica. 

Romantic  Drama,  in  Four  Acts.  By  A.  W.  DuBOURG,  joint  author  (with 
Tom  Taylor)  of  the  comedy  *  New  Men  and  Old  Acres,'  etc.  Crown  8vo., 
paper  cover,  3s.  6d. 

By  MRS.  KEMBLE. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Homespun  in  Switzerland. 

By  Frances  Anne  Kemble.    Demy  8vo.,  is. 

By  the  rev.  a.  BRIDGE. 

Poems. 

By  Arthur  Bridge.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

By  MRS.  TINDAL. 

Rhymes  and  Legends. 

By  Mrs.  Acton  Tindal.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

By  dr.  DORAN. 

Ln  and  About  Drury  Lane. 

By  John  Doran,  F.S.  A.,  Author  of 'Their  Majesty's  Servants,'  etc.  2  vols., 
large  crown  8vo.,  21s. 

See  also  page  23  for  Biographies  of  Mrs.  Kemble,  Mr.  Sothern,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Bancroft,  etc. 
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fooks  of  Irjibel,  etc. 

Scenes  in  our  own  Country. 


Mr.  Hissey's  Home  Travel. 

«TI I /.. 


T„r,^,  1^*"*  '"*"'  ^'^  Of  travelling  in  one's  own  country.'-LiNN^us. 

IHROUGH  Ten  English  Counties 

Ihrr^ShmoTre'^  Gloucestershire,  Worcestershire,  Hereford- 

ACROSS  England  in  a  Dog-Cart- 

^^i^'i'^sf  f  ^K^.U^y--  -  ENGLAKo  ;nd  Wales. 
A  Holiday  on  the  Road. 

On  the  Box  Seat  ; 

^^"(S^.^Al%^^':,^^!^^^\f^-y^^o.,  With  .6  fun. 


.  By  H.M.  THE  SHAH  OF  PERSIA. 

Diary  of  my  Visit  to  Europe  in  1878 

Bv  MR.  BARKER. 

Wayfaring  in  France. 

By  Edward  Harr.so.v  Barker.  Demy  8vo.,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  ,6s. 
me.  w'id.'iwK.?'""^'"'  ""•"'  ''"°"  M'-  B"'"''^  ^^  «  »„.  of  .h=  b«,  we  have  ever 
r*«'■^^^r^.'"^^^^X^^^i^.fl'^Ti^^'j^^^^  ">-  unconventional  independence. 

Wanderings  by  Southern  Waters 

i?.h^JSirtions?7^""'=-    «y  EDWARD  Harrison  BARKER.    DemySvo., 


Two  Summers  in  Guyenne,  1892-1893. 

A  Chronicle  of  the  Wavside  and  Waf*.rc,H«  :«  fu^  tt t^__. 


S:^X:2;ih^trt°[.il::tSrnri6s"^""^^^''°  '''^^^''  «^^-- 
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By  admiral  DE  KANTZOW. 

Summer  Days  in  Auvergne. 

By  Admiral  de  Kantzow.     Crown  8vo.,  with  5  fuH-page  Illustrations,  5s. 

Bt  lady  HERBERT. 

A  Search  after  Sunshine  : 

A    Visit    to   Algeria    in   187 1.    By  Lady   Herbert.     Square  8vo.,  with 
numerous  Illustrations  engraved  by  Gf.orge  Pearson,  i6s. 

By  the  rev.  MR.  ROSE. 

Among  the  Spanish  People. 

By  the   Rev.   Hugh  James  Rose,  English  Chaplain  of  Jerez  and  Cadii. 
Author  of  *  Untrodden  Spain,'  etc.     2  vols.,  large  crown  8vo.,  24s. 

By  MR.  SCOTT. 

Through  Spain. 

Including  a  Visit  to  the  Cities  of  Merida,  Ronda,  Segovia,  Salamanca,  Leon, 
and  Oviedo.    By  S.  P.  Scott.     With  many  Illustrations,  4to.,  16s. 

By  MR.  WOOD. 

Letters  from  Majorca. 

By  Charles  W.  Wood,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  'Through  Holland.'  Demy 
8vo.,  with  nearly  100  Illustrations,  14s. 

By  MR.  BEAUCLERK. 

Rural  Italy. 

An  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  Present  Condition  of  the  Italian  Peninsula 
and  Sicily.  By  W.  Nelthorpe  Beauclerk,  late  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Embassy  at  Rome.     Demy  8vo.,  with  Map,  9s. 

By  dr.  WALTERS. 

A  Lotos-Eater  in  Capri. 

By  Alan  Walters,  Author  of  *  Palms  and  Pearls,'  etc.  Large  crown  8vo., 
with  Sketches,  los.  6d. 

By  MR.  EDWARDES. 

Sardinia  and  the  Sardes. 

By  Charles  Edwardes,  Author  of  •  Letters  from  Crete.'    Demy  8vo.     14s. 

By  MR.  BICKFORD-.SM1TH. 

Greece  under  King  George. 

Population-  Agriculture—  Industries— Commerce— Internal  Communication 
—Finance— Public  Order— Education— Archaeology— Religion— Army  and 
Navy— Constitution— Climate— Panhellenism.  By  R.  A.  H.  Bickford- 
Smith,  M.A.,  Barrister,  late  Student  of  the  British  School  at  Athens. 
Demy  8vo.,  with  Map,  12s. 

By  MR.  MALLOCK. 

In  an  Enchanted  Island. 

A  Visit  to  Cyprus  in  1889.  By  W.  H.  Mallock,  Author  of  'Social 
Equality,'  etc.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  with  Frontispiece,  6s. 
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^00k0  of  ^label {Continued), 

Through  Holland. 

By  Charles  W.  Wood.  F.R.G.S.    Demy  8vo.,  with  57  Illustrations,  ,2s. 
T\'    ,  liy  U,  HAVARD. 

Picturesque  Holland : 

rJ^fViV^^  Provinces  of  Friesland,  Groningen,    Dranthe    Overvssel 

ArmE^wiiD'^'te    ^'T  't  ^""^^  ^ '^'  HENRI  lu'Jr^^^^^^^ 

AXMNiE  WOOD.     Demy  8vo.,  with  10  Illustrations  and  Map,  i6s 

In  the  Heart  of  Holland. 

fvr:;^^8^TuL:Lt,"^^         HAVARD.  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.     Demy 
A      HJT      1    rr  ^Y  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 

A  Mad  Tour  through  the  Black  Forest 

Llrg?c'rowXo.f  ,i:  S'^"^^^'  ^"^^^'  ^' '  ^^'^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  cJurt.' 
r       11         ^7        ,  By  MR.  WOOD. 

In  the  Black  Forest. 

^L^^J^^^^^  y*  ^^^'  F.R.G.S  ,  Author  of  *  Through  Holland  '  *  Rnnrrl 
about  Norway.'    Small  crown  8vo.,  with  numerous  lEaVions,  6s. 


Under  Northern  Skies. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  AND  SON,  LONDON. 


By  Charles  W.  Wood,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  '  Through  Holland  '    n^m,, 
8vo.,  with  Sixty-eight  Illustrations,  14s.  ^     Holland.      Demy 

~  _      By  MISS  DE  FONBLANQUE. 

live  Weeks  m  Iceland. 

By  C.  A.  De  Fonblanque.     Small  crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 
rpi         ry        .  ^^  M^-  WOOD. 

Ine  Cruise  of  the  Reserve  Squadron. 

By  Charles  W    Wood,   F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  *  Through  Holland  '  ^ir 
Crown  8vo..  with  60  Illustrations,  6s.  ^nrougn   Holland,    etc. 

By  MR.  PHILLIPPS-WOLLEV. 

Sport  in  the  Crimea  and  the  Caucasus 

By  Clive  Phillipps-Wolley,  F.R.G.S.    Demy  8vo..  14s. 

Savage  Svanetia. 

^^^''^n  P«iLLiPPS-WoLLEY,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  'Sport  iii  tLe  Crimea 
and  the  Caucasus.*    2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  21s. 

ANONYMOUS. 

Persian  Pictures— Safar  Nameh. 

A  Book  of  Travel  in  the  East.     Crown  8vo..  price  6s. 
PUBLISHERS  in  ORDINARY  to  HER  MAJESTY. 
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^00k0   of  ^Vnbti— (Continued), 
By  the  late  CROWN  PRINCE  OF  AUSTRIA. 

Travels  in  the  East. 

Including  a  Visit  to  the  Holy  Lnnd,  Egypt,  the  Ionian  Islands,  etc.  By  His 
Imperial  and  Royal  Highness  the  Crown  Prince  Rudolf.  Royal  8vo., 
with  nearly  one  hundred  full-page  Illustrations  by  Pausinger,  31s.  6d. 

By  MR.  BENTLEY. 

The  Roek  Inscriptions  of  Sinai. 

By  George  Bentley,  F.R.G.S.     Demy  8vo.,  sewed,  is. 

By  professor  MERRILL. 

East  of  the  Jordan. 

Travels  and  Observations  in  Moab,  Gilead,  and  Basha,  1875-77.  By  Selah 
Merrill,  Archaeologist  of  the  American  Palestine  Exploration  Society. 
Demy  8vo.,  with  70  Illustrations  and  Map,  i6s. 

^_  By  sir  C.  WILSON  and  SIR  C.  WARREN. 

The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem. 

An  Account  of  the  Recent  Excavations  and  Discoveries  in  the  Holy  Cily. 
By  General  Sir  Charles  W.  Wilson,  and  General  Sir  Charles  Warrkn. 
With  an  Introductory  Chapter  by  Dean  Stanley.  Third  Thousand. 
Demy  8vo.,  with  50  Illustrations,  21s. 

By  MR.  RAE. 

Egypt  from  the  First  to  the  Third  Khedive. 

By  W.  Eraser  Rar.    In  demy  8vo.,  i6s. 

By  major  BARTTELOT. 

Diaries  of  Edmund  Musgrave  Barttelot, 

Late  Major  7th  Royal  Fusiliers  Regiment.  A  Record  of  his  Services  in 
Afghanistan,  Egypt,  the  Nile  Relief  Expedition,  and  on  the  Congo  with  Mr. 
Stanley  s  Expedition.  Edited  by  his  brother.  Sir  Walter  Barttelot. 
Demy  8vo.,  with  Portraits  and  Maps,  Third  Edition,  16s. 

By  MR.  SELOUS. 

A  Hunter's  Wanderings  in  Africa. 

Nine  Years  amongst  the  Game  of  the  Far  Interior  of  South  Africa,  with  full 
notes  upon  the  natural  history  and  present  distribution  of  all  the  large 
mammalia,  and  including  accounts  of  explorations  beyond  the  Zambesi,  on  the 
Chobe,  and  in  the  Matabele  and  Mashuna  countries.  By  Frederick 
CouRTENAY  Selous.  With  Map  and  nineteen  full-page  Illustrations  by 
Smit  and  Whymper.     Third  Edition.     Demy  8va,  i8s. 

By  MR.  BALDWIN. 

African  Hunting  and  Adventure  from 
Natal  to  the  Zambesi, 

Including  Lake  Ngami,  the  Kalahari  Desert,  etc.,  from  1852  to  i860.  By 
William  Charles  Baldwin,  F.R.G.S.  With  Illustrations  by  James 
Wolf  and  J.  B.  Zwecker.  A  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Portrait  of 
the  Author,  and  Map.     In  one  vol.,  demy  8vo. 
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f  OOks   of   ^X^)it[~(Contmued). 
T    J-       ^"^i^^-  CUTHELL  and  CAPTAIN  BURRELL. 

Inaian  memories. 

M-       TL     ""^S.  FRANK  GRIMWOODS  NARRATIVE. 

My  Ihree  Years  m  Manipur, 

Lfcmy  svo.,  wilh  Plan,  Illustrations,  and  two  Portraits,  15s 
Bv  GENERAL  LE  MESSURIER. 

trom  London  to  Bokhara  in  1887 

By  A.  LE  MEssORtER,  R.E.     Demy  8vo.,  with  Maps  and  Sketches,  .5s. 
n     J  J    T>     ^^  ^^-  WALTERS. 

mnts  and  Pearls ;  or,  Scenes  in  Ceulon. 

J     rr'     •!    I         -r       By  MR.  WORSFOLD. 

A  Visit  to  Java. 

t^h'e  Aut^o^^-^emTs^^.^^r""  '""'  '"''  "'"''"'«°-  f«"»  ^-cetches  by 
nil  Tr  By  GENERAL  GREELY. 

Ihree  Years  of  Arctic  Service,  1881-84 

rp         ^  By  the  Hon.  MRS.  LEIGH. 

1  en  Years  on  a  Georgia  Plantation. 

By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Leigh.    Demy  8vo.,  los.  6d. 

By  THE  HON.  MRS.  RICHARD  MONCK. 

my  Canadian  Leaves. 

M0N«."Demy''8™f  .;°  '''"'=""'  '"  '««^  ='"''  "^^i-    By  Frances  E.  O. 

TJr     J  ir?"  "^I-  boddam-whetham. 

Western  Wanderings: 

Denfy8vo,'.Ss  P*°*    Illustrations,    engraved    by  Whymper. 

7T.        rr       , .  .    Bv  MR.  PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 

Ihe  Trottmgs  of  a  '  Tender  Foot ' 

m  SPmBERCEN  AND  BR.T.SH  COLtTMn.A.      By  CUVE  PhILLIPPS-WclpY 

''•^■^■^■'  Author  of  Sport  m  the  Crimea  and  Caucasus.'    Crown  8vo.,  7s.  ed! 
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By  MR.  BADEN-POWELL. 

In  Savage  Isles  and  Settled  Lands: 

A  Record  of  Personal  Experiences  in  Europe,  Egypt,  Ceylon,  India,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Java,  New  Guinea,   Borneo,  Tonga,   Samoa,   the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  the  United  States,  in  1888-91.    By  B.  F.  S.  Baden-Powell. 
Scots  Guards,   F.R.G.S.      With   Maps,  and    numerous  Illustrations  from 
Sketches  by  the  Author.     Demy  8vo.,  21s. 
.  ,  ..'T^*''^  '-"^  hardly  a  page  in  the  book  that  does  not  contain  something  that  is  entertaining,  in 
addition  to  which  the  descriptions  which  the  author  gives  of  scenery  and  natives  are  remarkably 
good,  and  we  have  pleasure  in  recommending  this  book  to  our  readers  as  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
antly written  records  of  travel  that  have  come  to  our  notice.'— Fieid. 

ANONYMOUS. 

South  Sea  Bubbles. 

By  the  Earl  and  the  Dcx:tor.  [Reprinting. 

By  MR.  COOPER. 

The  Islands  of  the  Paeifie. 

Being  an  Account  of  nearly  all  the  Inhabited  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  their 
Peoples  and  their  Products.     By  H.  Stonehewer  Cooper.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

ANONYMOUS. 

Old  New  Zealand. 

A  Tale  of  the  Good  Old  Times,  and  a  History  of  the  War  in  the  North 
against  the  Chief  Heke.  Told  by  an  Old  Pakeha  Maori.  With  a  Preface 
by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.     Demy  8vo.,  6s. 

By  PROFESSOR  NICOLS. 

Wild  Life  in  the  Australian  Bush. 

By  Arthur  NicoLS,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  'Zoological  Notes,'  etc. 
With  Eight  Illustrations  after  Drawings  made  for  this  Work  by  J.  T. 
Nettleship.     2  vols.,  large  crown  8vo.,  21s. 


§taniiarli  SEorhs  on  ^ooktx^. 

By  SIGNOR  FRANCATELLL 

The  Modern  Cook. 

By  Carlo  Elm£  Francatelli,  late  Mattre-ct Hdtel  to  Her  Majesty. 
Demy  8vo.  Twenty-ninth  Edition.  Containing  1,500  Recipes  and  Sixty 
Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

The  Cook's  Guide. 

By  the  Author  of  *  The  Modern  Cook.'    64th  Thousand.     Small  8vo.,  ccn- 
taining  1,000  Recipes.     With  Illustrations,  5s, 
'An  admirable  manual  for  every  household.' — Times. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  AND  SON,  LONDON. 
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J>f^^     ^        7      «.      ^'^  "AJOR  FISHER. 

By  Arthur  T.  Fisher  m„.  «  • 

/'''""' ('"'e  Major  2.st  Hussars).     Demy  8vo    ,.. 

ti^'::ZLZ-J'>  Foot,  m  Horse.     ' 

"»  eic.     Small  crown  8vo.,  is. 
Vr^^4^.       rr-  x^     ^^  ^^'  CORBALLIS 

'^tZZJS^lL  tfi'f'"-^  of  Sport. 
Camping  Sketches':  "™°"- 

?.fe.L.«„'!l^«?'  to  Breed  Him. 
«»■  <^Ziy"'V  OJ  William  Day. 

An    m^    r  f^  COLONEL  CORBETT. 

^\y^d  Coachman's  Chatter. 

■oy  Colonel  Corbptt     wt-  .  ^ 

The  Coaching  AgT""""""- 
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^jjort  atib  Natural  fistorp— (Co-awk^-o- 

By  MR.  BLACK. 

Horse  -  Racing    in   England,  from  the 
Earliest  Times. 

By  Robert  Black,  Aulhor  of  •  Horse  Racing  in  France.'    Demy  8vo.,  153. 

By  MR.  WATSON. 

Racecourse  and  Covert-side. 

By  Alfred  E.  T.  Watson,  with  lUuslrations  by  John  Stdrgess.  Demy 
8vo.,  15s. 

By  the  rev.  J.  G.  WOOD. 

The  Dominion  of  Man  over  Animals. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  Author  of  '  Common  Objects  of  the  Sea-shore/ 
etc.     Demy  8vo.,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  155. 

By  frank  BUCKLAND. 

Curiosities  of  Natural  History. 

By  Francis  Trevelyan  Buckland,  late  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of 
Fisheries.  Popular  Edition,  with  a  few  Illustrations.  Each  Series  separately, 
in  small  8vo.,  price  2s.  6d.,  as  follows  : — 

1st  Series.— Rats,  Serpents,  Fishes,  Frogs,  Monkeys,  etc. 

2nd  Series.— Fossils,  Bears,  Wolves,  Cats,  Eagles,  Hedgehogs,  Eels,  Herrings,  Whales. 

3rd  Series.- Wild  Ducks,  Fbhing,  Lions,  Tigers,  Foxes,  Porpoises. 

4th  Series.— Giants,  Mummies,  Mermaids,  Wonderful  People,  Salmon,  etc. 

By  MR.  DIXON. 
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Our  Rarer  Birds. 


By  Charles  Dixon,  Author  of  *  Rural  Bird  Life.'    With  numerous  Illus- 
trations by  Charles  Whymper.    Demy  8vo.,  14s. 

By  MR.  PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 


A  Sportsman's  Eden. 


A  Season's  Shooting  in  Upper  Canada,  British  Columbia,  and  Vancouver. 
By  Clive  Phillipps-Wolley.     Demy  8vo.,  9s. 

WILD  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURE  IN  THE  AUSTRALIAN  BUSH. 

See  page  32. 

SPORT  IN  THE  CRIMEA  AND  THE  CAUCASUS. 

See  page  29. 

A  HUNTER'S  WANDERINGS, 

See  page  30. 
AFRICAN  HUNTING. 

See  page  30. 

ANONYMOUS. 

A  New  Book  of  Sports  and  Games. 

By  Various  Writers.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Wioxks  on  gibinitg  anb  Relief. 


«  • 


»     See  also  pages  16  and  17. 

*  See  also  'The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,'  'The  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,' 
'Life  of  Lord  Hatherley,"  'Memorials  of  Chichester  Cathedral,'  '  Rock  Inscriptions  on  Sinai,' 
Life  of  Dean  Hook,'  '  Bishop  Thirlwall's  Letters,'  Dr.  Duncker's  *  History  of  Antiquity,'  '  The 
Conversations  of  Dr.  Ignatius  von  Dollinger,'  etc. 


By  dean  hook. 

The  Church  and  its  Ordinances. 

Sermons  by  the  late  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Hook,  Rector  of  Porlock.    2  vols.,  demy  8vo., 
los.  6d. 
'  One  of  the  clearest,  most  logical,  and  most  eloquent  expositions  of  the  value  of  ordinances 
and  the  true  nature  of  prayer  that  have  been  before  the  eyes  o(  men.'— TAe  Daily  Telegraph. 


Parish  Sermons. 


By  the  late  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.     Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Walter  Hook,  Rector  of  Porlock.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 


Hear  the  Church. 


A  Sermon  by  the  late  Dean  Hook.     Reprinted  in  demy  8vo.,  sewed,  is. 

By  bishop  THIRLWALL. 

Essays,  Speeches,  and  Sermons. 

By  the  late  Con  nop  Thirlwall,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St  David's.     Edited  by 
Dr.  Perowne,  Bishop  of  Worcester.     Demy  8vo.,  15s. 

By  dr.  KENNEDY. 

Ely  Lectures  on  the  Revised  Version  of 
the  New  Testament. 

With  an  Appendix  containing  the  chief  Textual  Changes.  By  B.  H. 
Kennedy,  D.D.,  late  Canon  of  Ely,  Honorary  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 

Cambridge,  etc.     Crown  8vo.,  4s. 

» 

By  DR.  McCAUSLAND. 

A  dam  and  the  A  damite ; 

Or,  The  Harmony  of  Scripture  and  Ethnology.  By  DOMINICK  McCausland, 
Q.C.     With  Map.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

By  PREBENDARY  STEPHENS. 

Christianity  and  Islam : 

The  Bible  and  the  Koran.  By  the  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  Author 
of  'The  Life  of  St.  Chrysostom,'  *  Life  and  Ixitters  of  Dean  Hook.'  Crown 
8vo.,  5s. 

By  cardinal  MANNING. 

Modern  Society. 

A  PASTORAL  for  LENT.     By  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Manning,     is. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  AND  SON,  LONDON. 
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SEorks  on  ^ibmty^—(con/inued). 

By  dr.  gumming. 

Works  by  John  Cumming,  D.D. 

The  FALL  of  BABYLON  FORESHADOWED  in  HER  TEACHING. 

in  HISTORY,  and  in  PROPHECY.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 
The  GREAT  TRIBULATION   COMING  on  the   EARTH.     Crown 

8vo.,  5s.     Fourteenth  Thousand. 
REDEMPTION     DRAWETH    NIGH;    or,    The  Great   Preparation. 

Crown  8vo.,  5s.     Seventh  Thousand. 
The  MILLENNIAL  REST  ;  or,  The  World  as  it  will  be.      Crown  8vo., 

Ss.     Fourth  Thousand. 
READINGS  on  the  PROPHET  ISAIAH.     Fcap.  8vo.,  55. 

By  lady  HERBERT. 

Devotional  Works  by  Lady  Herbert. 

St.  FRANCIS  of  SALES  in  the  CHABLAIS.     Post  8vo.,  6s. 
LOVE  or  SELF-SACRIFICE.     Crown  8vo.,  los.  6d. 

^^^^r?T^v??DT^c^*^9^^^  i"  ^^^  ^^^^^  TIME.      SS.  PAULA  and 
OL\  MPIAS.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

ANONYMOUS. 

Letters  from  Hell. 

Newly  translated  from  the  Danish.     With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  George 
Macdonald.     Twenty-fifth  Thousand.     Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

G««^Ul^olomo."''''°"'  ""''  '"''"'''^'  '■"^"'""'  ^"^  ^°'^  y°"  ^y  ^  P**^*'-^"^  spell. '-Olr/V^/ai, 

By  MR.  MALLOCK. 

Atheism  and  the  Value  of  Life. 

By  William  HURRELL  Mallock,  Author  of  *  Is  Life  worth  Living?'  etc. 


Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


By  M.  RENAN. 


Studies  in  Religious  History. 

The  Experimental  Methocl  applied  to  Religion -- Paganism -Comparative 
Mythology-Buddhism-The  Translations  of  the  Bible-The  Teaziehs  of 
Persia-Joachim  di  F^or  and  the  Eternal  Gospel-Francis  of  Assisi-A 
Monastic  Idyl  of  the  Thirteenth  Century-Religious  Art -The  Congregation 
De  Auxilns '--A  Word  upon  Galileo's  Trial-Port  Royal-Spinoza  From 
the  French  of  Ernest  Kenan.     Crown  8vo.,  6s.  [/^epriniing. 

ANONYMOUS. 

Roots : 

A  Plea  for  Tolerance.     A  New  Edition.     Small  post,  2s.  6d. 

By  the  REV.  F.  ARNOLD. 

Turning  Points  in  Life. 

By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Arnold.    A  New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
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@00^|)0  i^nb  |Ei0ceUaiieou0  Moxk^. 


English  Dress. 


By  miss  hill. 


-  hTlT'   w/i^  rl  "^"t'ge"*'.  Todor,  Stuart,  and  Modern.     By  Georgiana 
,. ._  HILL.     With  Illuslralions.     Two  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  30s.    [See  page  &] 

By  MORTIMER  COLLINS. 

Thoughts  in  My  Garden. 

ylVT'm^^^jTv  "'  ""■'I'"'^''  Collins.     Edited  by  Edmund 
\  AiES.     With  Notes  by  Frances  Collins.    2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  21s. 

Pen-Sketches  by  a  Vanished  Hand. 

w^^'Zt  ^T  i*"*  P''P"J,<'f  Mortimer  Collins.   Edited  by  Tom  Taylor 
With  Notes  by  Frances  Collins.    2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  with'portrait,  1,° 

By  MR.  SAUNDERS. 

Pastime  Papers. 

?sSad'?nh^i^rl'*°'°"'/u"''J|"^  ,  ?y  Frederick  Saunders,  Author  of 
t>alad  for  the  Solitary  and  the  Social,'  etc.     Small  crown  8vo.,  4s. 

Salad  for  the  Solitary  and  Social. 

•  P^LTp^^rrTlet^^E^tion^:/-^^^^^^^^    «~^-  ^'■"•<"  °^ 

By  MRS.  L.  LINTON. 

The  Girl  of  the  Period,  and  other  Essaus. 

By  Eliza  Lynn  Linton.     2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  24s.  ^ 

p        •     1     r»  7 .     ^^  ^^-  MALLOCK. 

iSoeial  Equality. 

Liffwor^'llvilV?'^/'"'''^  ^'^'?'^V  •^^^-  "•  Mallock,  Author  of  'Is 
i-iie  worth  Living  ?  etc.     Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  6s. 

By  MR.  TIMBS. 

Doctors  and  Patients. 

By  John  Times,  F. S.  A.     A  New  and  Revised  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

ANONYMOUS. 

CQnversational  Openings  and  Endings. 

W  1th  Hints  on  the  Game  of  Small  Talk.     In  paper  wrapper,  is. 
J.-  By  EDEN  WARWICK. 

Dfotes  on  Noses. 

%  Ep^n  Warwick.     A  New  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.,  2s. 
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By  F.  W.  JORDAN. 

Spanish     Verbs,    Pronouns, 
Accent. 


and 


By  F.  W.  Jordan,  Teacher  of  Languages  and  Shorthand.     Fcap.,  paper 
covers,  6d. 

By  professor  YONGE. 

English-Latin  and  Latin-English  Dic- 
tionary. 

By  Charles  Duke  Yonge.  Used  at  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  and 
Rugby.  This  work  has  undergone  careful  Revision,  and  the  whole  work 
(1,070  pp.)  is  now  sold  for  7s.  6d.  The  English-Latin  Part  can  be  obtained 
alone  for  3s.  6d.,  and  the  Latin-English  Part  alone  for  3s.  6d. 
•  It  is  the  best— we  were  going  to  say  the  only  really  useful— Anglo- L.^tin  Dictionary  we  ever 
met  with.' — Spectator. 

Annotated  by  PROFESSOR  YONGE. 


Yirgil. 


With  copious  English  Notes.  By  Charles  Duke  Yonge.  Used  at  Harrow, 
Eton,  Winchester,  and  Rugby.     Strongly  bound,  crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Annotated  by  REV.  J.  EDWARDS  and  REV.  C.  HAWKINS. 

The  Andromache  of  Euripides. 

With  copious  Grammatical  and  Critical  Notes ;  and  a  brief  Introductory 
Account  of  the  Greek  Drama,  Dialects,  and  principal  Tragic  Metres.  Post 
8vo.,  4s.  6d. 

Translated  by  PROFESSOR  STRONG. 

The  Haunted  House. 

Translated  from  the  'Mostellaria'  of  Plautus.  By  H.  A.  SiRONG,  M.A. 
Limp  cloth,  4s. 
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Each  volume  can  be  obtained  separately  in  crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
price  6s.,  at  all  booksellers' and  railway  bookstalls  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  at  all  the  leading  booksellers*  and  importers*  in  the 
Colonies,  and  at  the  railway  bookstalls  in  India  and  Australia. 


By  "  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 


f> 


M 


THE  WOOING  OT. 

"A  charming  story  with  a  charming  heroine."— Fantty  Fair. 
Singularly  interesting,  while  the  easiness  and  flow  of  the  style,  the  naturahiesa  of  th« 

•  HER    DEAREST    FOE. 


u 


WHICH  SHALL  IT  BE? 


"  No  one^n  read  this  book  without  being  struck  by  the  more  than  ordinary  abiHtv  thaf  It 

i^&  ^^^^'^^  ^'*?f"?«  threulhout  is  of  ^eat  psy^hSS^Sl  S)tJIr?S.d  Ih^a^ 
towhich  warped  by  various  kinds  of  outward  teaching,  she  trembles  on  Se^n^eTof 
^^ilt^"^  ^"^^  «  ^^^\  ^y  a  goodness  of  nature  which  cannot  whSy  be  s^iJt  S^ws  • 

••  A  decidedly  clever  noveL"— TA*  Spectator. 


By  JANE  AUSTEN. 
",  EMMA. 

"J  *"*_^S'?*?  **  «®^  reader,  but  I  seldom  read  German  or  French  novels      The  charaot<»n» 

^Si^^W^^^A^^^^H^^^^^*^*  !"  ^  '^f^  ^"»"«^  ^°'«1«'  particularly  those  writljn  by  w^e^ 
O^B•t  toute  une  Acole  de  morale.'    Miss  Austen.  Miss  Ferrier,  etc.,  form  a  school  whichtoS; 

SSSI^^^WJI^ot'!  P^d^c^o^^  resembles  the  cloid  of 'dramatic  po^tsTtheiiSt 

«-!!Sf "^^"Rf*"  *^  ''®*?\?  equal  nor  second.     But  among  the  writers  who  have  approached 

naMPeat  to  the  manner  of  the  great  master  we  have  no  hesitation  in  nlacimr  Jane  Au«^  * 

'^?P^^il*'<'™  England  is  justly  proud. "-Afacautoy'*  BsMy].  ^     ^    ^®  ^"^^^  * 

Alftred  Tennyson  talked  very  pleasantly  that  evening  to  Annie  Thackeray.    He  snoko  of 

JS^i^^ki.  "  ^^^  ^'^'  "   "'''*  to''shakespeare."-|[?^^J?4  ^ytri 
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BENTLEYS'  FA  VOURITE  NOVELS. 


By  JANEAVSTEN-iConfwued),  ~  ' 

•  LADY  SUSAN.— THE  WATSONS. 

With  a  Vemoir  of  the  Author  hy  the  Bev  J  E  Auiten  I* i^h 

praises  in  the  'Edinburgh  Review  '  'Flnni^Hof^^-*  the  pleasure  of  re«iing  h« 
remember  Miss  Mitford/saying  to  me  •  'T  wo^id  !l^f  **"!  ""V"^  P*^'  favourlti  I 
would  enable  me  to  write  U  JyoV^au^t  'wii  toe  ^Lr^^VH^K  fifv  j"  V'a""^  ^*^''   ^  ** 


MANSFIELD  PARK. 


Bome  one  of  Miss  Austen's  novels  of  whioh  h«  »«  «'  ®  ■?'^*y»  ^^  <»»  thero  occasions 

when  these  charming  nove?sralmoat  Unique  i^  Th^i?  «I^!"7f  i!***^-  ^  V^  ^^^^^  the  Ce 
world.  It  was  sad  that  th^ir  wSter^d  not  litJ  1/1,1^  ^""^e*"''  *»""*  suddenly  on  the 
Sir  Henry  Holland',  JUcoUectSn,  ''°*  "^®  ***  ^^^^^  t^«  ««>wth  of  herVame.^ 

Sl^k^  p»o^^^^^^^^  text-Chaucer, 

wiu^ra^k"i5r^\^^si  ?;^;rh"^^^^^^^^^ 

^  "  Jane  Austen's  novels  are  morelme  to  Sre  InH^lf  ^T  ^^^''-Tf>e  Alias. 

finer  feeling  tl.an  any  others  o?th7s  a^e  •^^iJas."       ^^^«  ^^^  "^y  8yn,p,»thies  passages  of 

"  NORTHANGER  ABBEY— PERSTTA^TOM 

MX^o^thT^ot^^o^^fen'^^^^^^^^  Mr   Whewell.  then  a  Pelfow^d  afterward, 

occasion  I  said  tha/l  hadlSun^^Ve^su^ron '  ,S?h""^^^^  "L***"'/^^*''  «-«»•  ^T'^J 
Insisting  that  it  was  the  most  beautSul  of  herworks  V>,?  o"^""*^  ^u^^^  !iP  *"  ^«'«>»*^  »'  **• 
deeply  versed  In  works  of  fiction.    I  recoUect  hirwriHnc,^     accomplished  philosopher  wa2 

Ai;b^y%^J^^°aS^D.?k^l^rpS'y?o^^^^^  Head  .Northanger 

cjr^y  not  more  than  twentyii^^^rdS?!;!  c^^t^7'!!i^ J,^^  ^L^nS^Au^^S 

""Fender  and  A     .     k^^^^^   ^^D   PREJUDICE. 

SltevreSrinl '  f'eJl^n^X^ tS^^^^^^^^^^^   '^f^^  ^tlie^n^rdl^^'A JS^ 
^une^or  the  best  of  Miss  Austen  s  unequalled  works.    How  perf;cUy  it  is  written  I"~r** 


81 


SENSE  AND  SENSIBILITY 

reramdnnll  xti^^  a.,-*. . .        _  • 


village,  is  mirrored  In  he?  worSwIS.^^'  ?^*'^'!i"^  ^^^  *<="'e^y  engaged  in  hei  q!5«t 
S^JS.'  ?°'  HV'^«-  To  reaJone^f  ^^^  ^Ci^litfe^an  11"^,  '^"'  i^ust%5dow''them  ^^th 
the  people  as  if  you  had  lived  with  ttiPm  o^^  *  ,  *"  *^*"*^  experience  of  life.  You  know 
them.  The  mafveUous  S^i?d  s^Sl«  3f«f^°^^^^*°^^*^'°««' Pe"<>na^  affection  towSJ'l 
Hacaulay  to  call  her  a  pr^Z^S^esX^'^^'^'^^^^^^^         "^"^^*  *^  »^«'  Portniu^STs'Sd 


By  RHODA  BRQUGHTOM 
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A  L  A  S  I 

but  wholesome  and  edifying."— TA<  OM>t  **'*    ^**e  interest  is  not  only  weU  malntidned 

ttonal  merit  to  Ita  pag«i."_r*,  Morn^ p^!^""^""  "'  "'"'  bMOtle.  which  lend  ui  addl- 
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BENTLEYS  FAVOURITE  NOVELS. 


By  RHODA  BROUGHTON-(C.«/^w,. 
**.„,,  A  BEGINNER. 


IM 


BELINDA. 


COMETH  UP  AS  A  FFOWFP 

"A  strikingly  original  and  clever  t.l«  fv,      i7.  ^"^^^JliR. 

^roua  manner  of  its  teUin^  i„  ?L**^®'  *^®  ^^^^^  ^^erits  of  which  consist  in  f  ho 

"..Mta  B  DOCTOR  CUPID 

.'-ct;»..^^&ZKr-«^ 

"•w.^„„„..,^5?,l«2  SWEETHEART! 


JOAN. 


MRS.  BLIGa 

Sehnl  ^  i^'u^®""  "°'^^^«-      '^^o<la  Broughton  still^itL  *^P  ?•    ^^V*"^  ^  ^^^  <^0"bt  the  most 


S!^f  *«*«,««*  cl^racter.     In  her  lat^^st  novel  sh^  hS  Se7tn,.r  fT-'^li^^^  ^^^^^  ^e^d  tS 

it  is  this  quality  which  m^kSu"  '^;'  Mrs"  fiS^h^J^'^S,*^^^  ^"  "^^ 
^°L"l^«i'l««-    .  "I^e  book  is  a  true^nictur«  n?i^l„!r^",  «^.^^?\«r« 


nl^^  °'  il®''  ^^^^^>  and  «  is  this  qual 

i^al^  *!t^^  ^y  ®*^er  o^  the  series   '  The  h^nT";Cr*"°  "^^  .  """•  ^"gii'  wiU  give  more 

.  no„l  .„„  worth,  „,  „„eMbr.„2  'blX^tl'r/et''^'fff  l'|^*j,^f  >„^^^^^^ 

*.,,,       ^  NANCY. 

"■--B     ,,  NOT  WISELY.  BUT  TOO  WELL. 
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BENTLEYS^  FAVOURITE  NOVELS. 


By  RHODA  BR0UGHTON-(C.;/W.^. 
"  RED  AS  A  ROSE  IS  SHE 

There  are  lew  reader,  who  wUl  not  be  fascinated  by  thia  tale/'-V**  Timu, 

""  SECOND  THOUGHTS. 

OuIdVs^p.S'S.rS^lfi^^^^^  -uch  truer  to  nature  than 

beings,  having  notonlyflesh  and  blood    but  also  Lri^l^^'^'?*''^'''  heroines  are  Hying 
women,  neither  animals^or  angels.  buT^luSi  ^h<!SrLT^T>^^lr'BzvHZ^'^'  ^""^  "^  "^ 


By  ROSA  N.  CAREY. 


9* 


BARBARA  HEATHCOTE'S  TRIAL. 

llrls^&.'^^'Pu'^A:^^^^  *«  '"^^  «^  -»^  -Wch  the  heroine's  character  1.  drawn,  really 

than  '  Not  Like  Other  GirlsranrauSe^rSk^^^^^^  better 

Time*.  '  '*"*'  ^'"  '^^^'^  ''^at »'  was  very  good."— TA«  PA»Yad<(pAui 

^:  .  BASIL  LYNDHURST. 

of  late  years  80  fresh,  ,o  prettV\o  thSoJ^hh- natumi  T„H  >  T  ^.'^'SL"*  ''••»  '«•''  "'•'»'«■' 
charming.  Tendemesa  is  p<mrtVay«l  w'th<  nt  th™.-.S  i  *5  .  7^'  '"'"'  "*  »  "•">' '  '» 
rimple  becomes  heroic  wltbo'l.t  an/,:Ss:'„'f''eff'4t  ^Sy'.  "i-^iS^'i^JS'  ""*  "" 

149 

..Th      .    w  ^^^  LILIAS. 

witlT^LS^dt"g?^irat:^«1  tl^n^d^r'^h^nS^i'l^X  'T.^"  '^-'^-^'  -^  -»^ 

of  resource,  that  the  result  is  a  novel  Shnof^^^^ 

passages,  but  may  be  fairly  said  to^^els  the  ,nori?n^  '\^""r?  *"*  gncefxxl  and  touching 
excellently  drawn,  with  strong  strokwlnd  in  rf^f^^H  %'8i"^^'ty-  AH  the  characters  ari 
delicacy  and  refinement  of  touch  "-rLStr^^^^^^        °''^''^'  ^*^'  ^^'^'^^^  ^^^  '*»«  "tmoe? 

"!.„  HERIOrs  CHOICE 

^o^^r~T^,:T^^^^^^^^  ^-«'      "  ^   thor^^^bly  fresh,  healthy,  and  in- 

'^T^Z^^tlZ^^^^^^  a  bright.  whole«>me 

admirers  as  readers."- J/»e  horning  Post.  ^  doubtless  find  as  many 
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LOVER  OR  FRIEND? 


134 


MARY  St.  JOHN. 


that  we  have  ourselves  foUowed  the  slmSe  and  nrSrE^fii   '     ^!.*™  ^""^  ashamed  to  confess 

Pleasure  which  other  more  exciting  a^LnsntioniwSSsZll^lTiJr*.^  *"  ^^^^  ««<*• 
herome  herself  is  a  noble  woman  and  it  f-  wUh  o  "  T^® '^^®<*  *«  arouse  in  us.  The 
rewarded  in  the  end  for  the  seH^riSce  which  i?  fn^«T"°°  ^'  ""^'  *^^  ^«  A-^d  ^er 
is  a  fascinating  young  personage  and  thTwav^nlT^"^''  *"*'•  ^"*«  Maynard,  too, 
merits  of  her  somewhat  gJ^veanS  old  fashU^LTiL  «he  , gradually  awakens  ti  the 

and  the  handsome,  worldly  woman,  so  hard  of  heart  iJ^f™  i?*"**-.  ^^  *"  »  masterpiece  ; 
husl^nd  and  her  youngest  child,  must  tSS  ^k^!;l»  tl®7  "^P^*  «^<^Pt  ^er  love  f^r  her 
noveHst."-/(,An  iu^f.  ^®  ^^^  *™*'^»  **»«  '«''  new  creations  of  the  modera 

"..A     .^     ,.         NELLIE'S  MEMORIES 

of  a^?^^'ri,Vh:^^^  Without  the  shadow 
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By   ROSA  N.  CAREY-(C.«//«^.^). 

";  NOT  LIKE  OTHER  GIRLS 

?r£4^^F^^^^^^  mother,  an  exc'eHent  pe«on  with  ^. 

?;«  ®  '*™"^i  '^  *«  °*'"n^  M  amSing.lndUs^^oran^^'  "^^  second  daughter,  the  brain 
••  We  haT«'^  ^°  ^"^,°"  f°'  *  ^o"«  time^"-rAf /^^'^  satisfactory  a  young  woman  as  we 
^     We  have  a  speciaHy  gi^teful  recoHection  of  tSf s^Vthe  author,  mast^ipiece.' Wo.n 

f^^Si^yo^^^  the  season's  pubUca- 

iiTl^i^'  *^  a  charming  fashion,  how  thev  Sraed5h.iV  k      f""  ^V""®"*  *^  deUcate  health, 
and  left  upon  the  fieldof  strife  -ither  J^eS ^o^^l J?|S>^^-^,,^^^^^^ 


ONLY  THE  GOVERNESS. 

■A    VBtI^  ^x.    111-.     —J «  ... 


«o«  .n^X^of 'L*u2^  SSn  Ja' e'*l'2:ie';:'i?  ■^""^'""'f  ■"  "«"  '^^fn's  power  but  wia 
-;?"zJ^."'"''~*"*"'-»  P^-t^t  o'  M.S,  Corey.  bHgbf,  wholesome.  do»«Uc,  stcHe,.- 


124 


QUEENIE'S  WHIM. 


S^^T°^'"  ^'«ni?.'whto*  "rhe^ofl.""''  "°"^°  ',™''  »  thoroughly  good  and 
^auttful  a  web  may  be  woven  by  sMU  and  L?™t  ct^^I  ""P"'.'""'  AowaVw* fair  and 

Ml  sjs.*^?  is^tie°Terii''rcS"'S '^^^^ 

.b-act.™  .r,  drawn  a.  in  theS^v^rnf  11^0?^,^^!^!'^  &^«""^^^ 
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ROBERT  ORD'S  ATONEMENT. 

Ill     Vv^^l* ■ 


l.v-1  a  lover  •  wiU  1„«  thia  ^t^-'J'^^^^  t^TSZi"  "'"■«="™-    "'"Tb^" Zt 


lU 


UNCLE  MAX. 


different  thing  to  de«ribing  LT  anT  her  Siwn^H  '  ''^,''" '"'°  """"^  »>"»  ict8-"ver? 
SS^Si°.f  «""<»n»rU  are  not  chI.4tor.  in  which  »hi,«  '™'»  9»f '<»?■  Villains  and  the? 
SiM^I.*"i?"  °5'""-  She  has  madVM  InterStin^  S?hh  *"/  '■'''°'  ''"'  ^^  «"  ^e  beat 
U-trinaicaU,  ^  that  the  worM  of  nor^'^^'oSJ^tZ\^S^^'^^2>'l''S^'^;. 


WEE  WIFIE. 


''^SSS"r"^''^'-"°'«*°'-^^^  Sh.  ha.  a  gr^t  ^  .. 

pu™  «.d";S;rhJ^°J2^'^.»L73^;^'^«-»»  :  they  are  outof  the  common  run,  Immaculately 

".TH     .  WOOED   AND   MARRIED. 

'-<s^p'A"'«'sre"cotL's  'orhf  jt'i^d,  ""lit'^th""""  ■!?'  •«  '»^ »» t^"  o- 

«!.«.    We  wm  undertalc,  to  promiaTth^t  X  J^'^ie  ^'I'^^^sZ':^^  '^''  *"•  '"«"■ 

■    By  MARY  OHOLMONDELEY. 
"!.,,    ,  SIR   CHARLES    DANVERS 

w»'  ™.°?f  ">»  "^ttiest  aguJiX^  JdTMM  tSsJ^?^.  ?i;;^';f'°'  ''  ^f  •"  the  most  fascinat- 
W.  met  him  with  iceen  pSuur.  --d  ^llSStel^;;:^^^^;? ^^J>Jg^»f.-»jt«^^^ 
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BENTLEYS'  FAVOURITE  NOVELS. 


By  MARY  CHOLMONDELEY-(C.///i««.^. 
'"^  DIANA  TEMPEST. 

Miss  Cholmoiidclty  writes  with  a  brightuess  which  is  in  S  deliSufuL        ^'  J^t  «v«rv 
A  remarkably  cleicr  and  amusing  novel."— «n(unfa,  Ktrim.  ' 

By  MAROUS  CLARKE. 
»        FOR  THE  TERM  OF  HIS  NATURAL  LIFE. 

is  the  most  terrible  of  all  novels,  more  terrible  than  'OUver  Twist 'or  Victor  H.w-^JJ 

By  MRS.  W.  K.  CLIFFORD. 


143 


AUNT  ANNE. 


oriirinal  and  new      Sh«  i«  «f*«r.  i„Vrv"l!r  -r'~."8'"«'  •  •  ■  ►^••c  uim  fiur  irt-aimenc  are  quite 
original  ana  new.    «^«w  often  laughable,  but  always  touching ;  her  little  figure  is  full  of  an 


rSSEIi\Si^  indeed,  we 

personage'"  fictLn7-|,.' ^^^J.'"'*^  ^  ^°'"  ^^^*"«  ^^  recogni.sable.  as  well  as  attractive, 

not  2m^ifolZTfn!^^'^T^^^  creaticns  of  modem  fiction.  The  character  of  Aunt  Anne  i« 
X^e  t?uth  mfn^.7  •  !^  '■  ?''^?^  those-one  is  almost  tempted  to  say  Immortal-creation. 
whXrit?8iTs??ithwbiT^*'u"^;^^  *^  ^'^^J:"^  *n  «'«T  touch  that  it  is  haM  toJ^ 
1^  i^  iU  t;^th^-sl^^^^^^  ^^^  ^'^^"^  °'  *»^«  <^^^°^  ''ii^l^  P-""'"!^  you  into  believ^ 

By  MARIE  CORELLL 
ARDATH  :  The  Story  of  a  Dead  Self. 

the^^^^IhKv^sthJlll^^^^^  enibodied  with  marveUous  miccess.    The  splendoum  of 

Wolild  laure'i.  e^Sah  hirJl  -^^^^       '  luxurious,  feverish,  selfish,  ineffectiuJl  life  of  the 

i/S  '  fl^  wl'^*^  phenomena  of  the  existence  in  a  cimmuXSven  over  utterly  to^^ 

for^llf  SUroT,\i:?nd^^^  '?^  P \«  !"'«,  •  *^«  om7ns^w"h?cr^oif  Jj  t*he*^lori« 

o^I  ^oV  ^^tastrophe  and  ruin  ;  the  catastrophe  itself,  with  all  its  incidents  of  strange  horroT 

aSd  sSndom-of  Inrid  itvSSfn^ T  °°*  °^If°  ^^n  equaled  in  English  Uterature  for  wealth 
nearly  but^ven'WfhJt  ^?^^  ;  some  portions  of  Beckford's  '  VatBek  *  approach  them  moet 
ir^^clilSj^i^l^^ssilj^^e^a^--^^^  ''"^^  °'  *^«  ^^**-  ^"^-^^^^  to  '  Ardath' 
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A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO  WORLDS. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  AND  SON,  LONDON. 


^-^^!!I^:^^^lJAVOVRnE  NOVELS. 
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THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH 

?  novel    infz»«„„i..  ..  *-'*-»-XA. 


"  A  reaUy  admirable  n      ,  ^HELMA. 


WORMWOOD :  A  Dkama  ok  P^kis 

."Ll^T*--  ••  The  effects  of  W.,„^...  "*^^^- 


all"dr^'»^^'«"cdrama  tk     «^  *  DraMA  OF  PaRIS 

ByMRS.ATTOrTQ^rx»^Tnrni 


(Pauline  de  la  Perronays). 


By    HENRY    inT>T»^^^ 


1) 
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BENTLEYS'  FAVOURITE  NOVELS. 


BENTLEYS  FAVOURITE  NOVELS. 


By  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 
iM  A  GIRTON  GIRL. 

(iTMbtiUs  brightneM."— r*<  Honung  Ful. 

■  LEAH :  A  WOMAN  OF  FASHION. 

duced."— 27i«  Saturday  Review. 

m  OUGHT  WE  TO  VISIT  HER  ? 

.. T.  thK  novd  the  epithet,  .pWted,  lively,  origin^  of  d^^S^Jf^SLki^S^ii 

»"«'^;i':^Awa^'sX'«"fd?AS;iE  •<»«"  '•  •• "-» 

M  SUSAN  FIELDING. 

..o»e  h«  not  ,«>d  .„  '»^^,^rtSirjyiin'o?lL";:^rsSi2;£™ffi"?h:4 

common  person.    So  true  ""d,.'!''''  ■?  the  conccpxwn  o.  ,^^j„g  the  creations  of  an 

aometimeVa  difficulty  in  ""''^K '^«»,l^°„r'lt  Wmc.  a  mer  aa  the  atory  advances,  but 

titX^frhaa^aS^e^l^hl^S^^^^^^^ 

T^^r^^Z^<^-6>^^^^^P^BiZ'^  "  "■"'  ""^  ■""  conclude  that « 
bavegiven  it  too  hearty  a  recommendation.  -The  OloU. 

T^v  JESSIE  FOTHERGILL. 
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ALDYTH. 


"It  tacuriou.  that  this,  which  i-ttem«t  in^«^«^^^  S^*«jg,"irtu1'tiS^^ 
books."— 06«err<fr. 


BORDERLAND. 


"Miss  Fotbergm  is  one  of  tbo«e  novellBte  whow  »«f*»  J^J jJ^y'tbTth^ quS^ 
expectftion.  anTnever  close  with  J  «appototr "^ ^  ^^^^a  wriS^^of  g^^ 
Since  i;  a  characteriatic  of  her  ac^ievem^^^^^^  .s^e^  ^  much  a^  ^^^  ^^^|  ^^  ^^ 

tinguished  from  a  writer  oV^^^lh^imalinXe  ^P  of  the  creator,  not  the  mere  craftsman- 
unmistakable  touch  of  mastery  the  \'=^'^fj"7';^«!*rj;ine '  which  displays  itself  in  substance 
ship  of  the  constructor.  '  the  vision  and  the  acuity  divnew^^^        own  sake  as  a  story  fuU 

anfnotinform  .  .  .  'Borderland  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^.^^^^aU  Utera^  .kiU."-r*«  ManchaUr 
of  the  strongest  human  interest,  loia  wiwi  cuu»i**« 

Sxaminer. 


THE  FIRST  VIOLIN. 


..The  story  1.  ..tren>ely  >-tere.ttag»~n.  the  first ,««.^„  «.^l^t  JtJ.  ^J'^J.i'SttJS 

ss  jsrnd-i'esr  "?''»F^^^^^  JZ 

Advertiter. 


RICHARD  DENTLEY  AND  SON,  LONDON 
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By  JESSIE  T01H^Y{Q\\JL-{Continued), 
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FROM  MOOR  ISLES. 


"  KITH  AND  KIN. 

tbii/MSTES^e^l^biV^^^^^^  -Zr-  V-  ^^^  -Y  of  p„.,.e  than 

"One  of  the  finest  English  novels  since  the  days  of  '  Jane  Eyre.' --Manch^ler  Examiner. 


fi 


PROBATION. 


ci^^^^^^F^^'"'' '  ^  *^1  ""^^^  interesting  novel  we  have  read  for  some  time     We 

SL^r  wtch^Sf  Vd^iL'^^LiTi^^^^^^^^ 

moreover,  to  make  the  acquaintince  of  her  Sr^rieJ  "-The  WnT^  determination, 

^.noble  and  beautifullook  which  no  onelS^S^^ISd  is^U^Jr^f^ietr-Tke  Manc^^er 

By  LADY  QEORGIANA  FULI^ERTOM 
"  LADYBIRD. 

Of 'il^^Sn^J^n^^l^ftlJ^r^^^^^  <ieHcacy,  occasional  depth 

•  TOO  STRANGE  NOT  TO  BE  TRUE 
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By  RICHARD  JEFFERIES. 
THE  DEWY  MORN. 


poZJ'.W^Wito  th''e'^„'"„r»'±.V'°  'ril*'^'""*' '«  "»^'  '^l '««»  tl>«  work  it.  moat 
&tdl3;h^pfctu^,^'Jf"co°™tr?Ti  e"^*^^^^^  "'  ».«»»'?■•  "»  """to 

SaUi;^  .-s^diS^  i^i:^'  «^™^"  s^'i'^Arrdtf  sLxi^jisTa^r  r^^^^ 

toi.;.^',2rd"L.''"ra"'lXn'^°uj;i:3',^\^u?f  '■J;.!  5lLVn'H''"«"?''  ""*  '»?'""  »» 

By    JOSEPH    SHERIDAN    LE    FANU. 
"  THE  HOUSE  BY  TEE  CHURCHYARD. 

"  Le  Panu  was  one  of  the  best  story-teUers  that  ever  wrote  Enrfish     Wa  n»^f«of  *u^t. 
we  write,  one  fearful  story  comes  to  our  mind  which  bri^on  a  cold  Lli^^  FJ^^'h  ^ll^ 
It  y^rs  affo.    The  excitement  is  so  keen  that  anyone  but  f  reviewer  wUl  find  SSf  ^  ^ 
•  taking  the  colour '  of  whole  sentences  in  his  e  JerncM  to  ^efc  Wh«  fi«S    ^^^f^  ^^^f  1^ 
jo^re  that  he  seems  to  pick  the  very  mood  SS?Su?ated^to^xc  te%oSnnte^^^ 
S2tf  iL^'SkJI  f'^nJ?*  affectation,  he  goes  on  piling  one  situation  on  aether  u^  at  li^t  he 
■  ^TL  lC^*ll±l!:,  ^*  ^°?7  °°*  °"«  improvisatore  who  can  equal  him."-vTmTu  F^l 
Le  Fanu  powe-pd  a  peculiar-an  almost  unique-faculty  for  combining  the  w^irS  In^ 

Yet  he"k?e*l'-hnw"Jr'^!''^  °°  }!^i^  ^^  *^  "^"^^  amongsVtheS^Sand  gn^tsof^r^r 
r<S!^?A'aS*'Jr^.''«Sii?riL^-.^^^^^^^  which  ended  in  exo?fing^^^r"Si 
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BENTLEYS'  FAVOURITE  NOVELS, 


ByJ.  S.  Le  FANU—iCon/inued), 

»  IN  A  GLASS  DARKLY. 

"  Even  '  Uncle  Silas,'  being  less  concentrated,  is  less  powerfully  terrible  than  some  tales  In 
Sheridan  Le  Fanu's  '  In  a  Glass  Darkly.'  This  book  was  long  as  rare  as  a  first  edition  copy  of 
'  Lo  Malade  Imaginaire.'  Lately  it  has  been  reprinted  in  one  volume  by  Mr.  Bentley.  It  is 
imposdible,  unhappily,  for  an  amateur  of  the  horrible  to  remain  long  on  friendly  terms  with 
anyone  who  is  not  charmed  by  '  In  a  Glass  Darkly.'  The  eerie  inventions  of  the  author,  the 
dreadful,  deliberate,  and  unsparing  calm  with  which  he  works  them  out,  make  him  the 
master  of  all  who  ride  the  nightmare.  Even  Edgar  Poe,  even  Jean  Richepin,  come  in  but 
second  and  third  to  the  author  of  '  In  a  Glass  Darkly.'  His  '  Carmilla'  is  the  most  frightful 
of  vampires,  the  'Dragon  Volant'  the  most  gruesome  of  romances ;  while  '  A  Tale  of  Green 
Tea '  might  frighten  even  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  into  a  chastened  devotion  to  claret  or  burgundy. 
No  one  need  find  Christmas  nights  too  commonplace  and  darkness  devoid  of  terrors  if  be 
keeps  the  right  books  of  Le  Fanu  by  his  pillow.  The  author  is  dead,  and  beyond  our  gratituda 
I  cast  lilies  vainly  upon  his  tomb — et  munei-e  fungor  inani." — From  a  leading  article  in  The 
Daily  Neioa, 


U 


UNCLE  SILAS. 


"  We  cordially  recommend  this  remarkabla  novel  to  all  who  have  leisure  to  read  it,  satisfied 
that  for  many  a  day  afterwards  the  characters  there  portrayed  will  haunt  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  become  acquainted  with  them.  Shakespeare's  famous  Hue,  '  Macbeth  hath  murdered 
sleep,'  might  be  altered  for  the  occasion,  for  certainly  '  Uncle  Silas '  has  murdered  sleep  in 
many  a  past  night,  and  is  likely  to  murder  it  in  many  a  night  to  come,  by  that  strange 
mixture  of  fantasies  like  trutlis  and  truths  like  fantasies  which  make  us  feel,  as  we  rise  from 
the  perusal,  as  if  we  had  been  under  a  wizard's  spell." — The  Times. 

"  The  first  character  is  Uncle  Silas,  that  mysterious  man  of  sin  ;  the  next  is  the  ghoul-lika 
goblin  of  a  French  governess — the  most  awful  governess  in  fiction.  Then  we  have  the 
wandering  lunatic  whom  we  take  for  a  ghost,  and  who  is  even  more  dreadfuL  Finally,  there 
is  the  tremendous  scene  in  the  lonely  Irish  house.  No  one  who  has  read  it  can  forget  it,  or  the 
chapters  which  precede  it ;  no  one  who  has  not  read  it  should  have  his  pleasure  spoiled  by  a 
description."— TA<  Daily  Newt. 

By  MARY  LINSKILL. 

^  BETWEEN  THE  HEATHER  AND  THE 

NORTHERN  SEA. 

*'  A  remarkable  book,  the  work  of  a  woman  whose  preparation  for  writing  has  been  her 
communion  with  books  and  nature.  This  intima^  is  wide  and  apparent.  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Keats,  Shelley,  Kingsley,  Carlyle,  Browning,  'Tennyson,  and  many  more  are  constantly 
supplying  illustration.  The  beautiful  mottoes  to  the  chapters  would  make  up  a  choice  extract 
book,  and  the  very  names  of  them  are  quotations.  Her  familiarity  with  nature  is  as  evident 
as  that  with  books.  The  grandest  passage  in  the  story  describes  with  wonderful  vividness 
and  with  subtle  delicacy  the  shifting  scenes  of  a  g^reat  sea  storm — we  wish  we  could  quote 
it,  but  it  must  not  be  mutilated— and  the  aspects  of  the  wild  high  moorlands ;  the  lonely, 
desolate,  and  reedy  marshes ;  the  rare  bits  of  comland,  the  sheltered  orchard,  whether  by 
night  or  day,  in  winter  or  in  summer,  or  in  lovely  cheerful  spring,  in  the  storm  or  in  the 
sunshine — all  these  aspects  of  nature  on  the  Yorkshire  moors  and  on  its  dangerous  shores 
are  sketched  with  the  same  perfect  knowledge,  the  same  fine  perception  of  miniue  differences 
and  changes,  and  the  same  sense  of  beauty." — The  Relator, 
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CLEVEDEN. 


"  The  heroine's  story  is  told,  and  her  character  drawn  with  much  delicacy  of  touch,  and  our 
sympathy  is  powetfully  enlibted  for  the  timid  aud  affectionate  nature  that  leans  upon  love, 
and  the  religiousness,  vague  bat  strong,  that  bears  her  through  all  the  dreariness  of  her 
desertion  by  her  first  lover,  and  the  trust  and  depender  ce  that  drew  her  gradually  towards 
the  less  fascinating,  but  far  deeper  and  stronger  nature  of  the  man  who  becomes  her  husband. 
'  Stephen  Yorke's  '  tiketches  of  dale  scenery  are  beautiful,  and  clearly  the  work  of  one  who  not 
only  knows  them  intimately  and  loves  them  dearly,  but  whose  tiisteful  and  poetic  feeling 
can  appreciate  the  minuter  delicacies  of  varying  seasons  and  weather,  aid  can  gather  from 
Nature  in  all  her  aspects  her  deeper  and  higher  meanings." — The  Spectator. 


1S7 


THE  HAVEN  UNDER  THE  HILL. 


"  In  these  pages  are  described  many  stern  battles  with  the  furious  smd  raging  sea.  whon 
resolute  men  went  imder,  and  ships  and  life-boats  were  destroyed  as  so  much  matchwood. 
And  the  tempest  of  the  ocean  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  tempest  of  the  heart.  Dorigen 
Gower,  the  heroine,  with  her  strong  poetic  miture,  and  brave  and  noble  life,  recalls  the  sauit- 
like  characters  of  the  past A  fine  healthy,  breezy  noyel."— Academy. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  AND  SON,  LONDON 
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By  MARY  LINSKILL-(C^////////^r./). 


tai 


IN  EXCHANGE  FOR  A  SOUL. 


*h«  S?       ^^  ^^J^  ""^.^^  ^^^  *»  ^^^  beautiful  fisher-girl,  Barbara  Burdas  Sh«  Wo. 

the  self-restraint,  the  quiet  courage,  of  the  Puritan  heroines  of  old  FWfi,;;  f^.?  t   u 

U  an  original  as  well  as  fascinating  creation."- Jfomin^PM?        ^"^^  *^-^*  ^® 


Mi 


TALES  OF  THE  NORTH  RIDING. 


I4« 


By  MAARTEN  MAARTENS. 
GOD'S  FOOL. 


Zk^Mb/rt^Srhtaid  thi'p'^^  J^°  unerring  sense  of  right,  living  In  his  ieafnS,  and 
feltur  J  „f  r/li^u     T  ''Shts  are  opp<.sed  and  yet  harmonised  Is  one  of  the  most  striking 
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AN  OLD  MAID'S  LOVE. 


I?.H  H.?  Pu^i"  P"'^"'^  *"  ""^^  lady  in  a  prim  room  knitting  a  stocking  and  looking  ks  if Ihe 


161 


THE  GREATER  GLORY. 


138 


THE  SIN  OF  JOOST  AVELINGH. 


hM*f  diSSf^""^^  J*^*™®".*  of  a  situation  that  has  an  inexhaustible  fascination  for  novelists 

out  The  meS^^  o1  oSSh iT^ '"^"^'^  l^  'T'  .T."^"^"^-     ^"  admirable  novel.     Has  thro  gh! 

••Ma,!rSn«  ha-  inh^f^f  ?  "  '  '  '"''V'^l''^'^  "^'^^  ^  ^^^^  <i*^^i*i-^te  loveliness." -The  Guardian. 

o«.,«;  has  inher  tod  many  of  the  special  gifts  which   once  distinimished  his  weat 

wMchr;"r  ^?"J  *^;*  ^  ?*^*  •'"•     '  The  Sin  of  JocSt  Avelingh  '  has  quaS?S  of  ^maSuK 
la^h^UriJZlZ'r!  ^"'  ''^^'^  ever  achieved,  save  on  the%anvasel  of  R^r^lZlU^-TTe 
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From  the  French  of  HECTOR  MALOT. 
NO  RELATIONS. 


"A  cheap  edition  of  a  book  which,  within  the  short  space  of  a  year  has  reached  tbA  atr«r.a> 
unprecedented  Kale  of  200.000  copies  in  Prance,   and  whU  brb^en  there  aw^^^^^ 
^c^^S^^.'^-^Xe      ^'''^  ^^  ^    Monthyon.  cauuot  faU  to  meet  with  app';eciat"o;''?n  tMs 

[Reprinting. 
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BENT  LEYS'  FAVOURITE  NOVELS. 


By  HELEN  MATHERS  (Mrs.  Beeves). 
»  COMIN'  THRO'  THE  RYE. 

"  A  clever  novel ;  never  dull,  and  never  hangs  fire."— r*«  Standard. 

"There  la  a  great  deal  of  power  in  'Comin'  thro*  the  Rye.'     There  la  originality  inUi«»^ 
tragic  plot,  and  an  unceasing  cturent  of  fun  which  saves  the  tragedy  from  becoming  sombre. 
—Ihe  Athetuxum. 

By  FLORENCE  MONTGOMERY. 
«  MISUNDERSTOOD. 

"Read  'Misunderstood';  very  touching  and  truthful."— Diory  of  Dr.  WUbtr/orce,  Biihap 
0f  Winehater. 

"  This  volume  gives  us  what  of  all  things  is  the  most  rare  to  find  in  contemporary  literature 
—a  true  picture  of  child-life." — Vanitjf  Fair. 

»  SEAFORTH 

••In  the  marvellous  world  of  the  pathetic  conceptions  of  Dickens  there  Is  nothing  mors 
exquisitely  touching  than  the  loving,  love-aeeking,  unloved  child,  Florence  Dora  bey.  We  pajr 
Kiss  Montgomery  Uie  highe8t  compliment  within  our  reach  when  we  say  that  in  '  Seaforth' 
flhe  frequently  suggests  comparisons  with  what  is  at  least  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
greatest  master  of  tenderness  and  humour  which  nineteenth-century  fiction  has  known. 
"Seaforth'  is  a  novel  full  of  beauty,  feeling,  and  interest.  •—T*€  World. 

^  THROWN  TOGETHER. 

"This  charming  story  cannot  fail  to  please."— Fanify  Fair. 

"  A  delightful  story.  There  is  a  thread  of  gold  in  it  upon  which  are  strung  many  lovely 
sentiments." — The  Wcahington  Daily  Chronicle. 

By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 
^  A  BACHELOR'S  BLUNDER 

"We  have  endeavoured  in  noticing  some  previous  books  of  this  author  to  express  our  high 
appreciation  of  his  graphic  powers  and  his  right  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  leading  English 
novelists — one  who  has  been  compared  to  Thackeray  in  reference  to  his  delicate  humour  and 
his  ready  seizure  of  the  foibles  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  mankind,  and  to  Anthony  Trollope  in 
a  certain  minuteness  of  finish  in  the  depicting  of  people  and  of  scenes.  This  story  of  a 
natural  and  unsophisticated  girl  in  the  midst  of  the  intense  worldliness  of  modem  English 
society,  and  of  a  marriage  deuberately  viewed  in  advance  and  by  both  parties  as  one  entirely 
of  convenance,  affords  an  excellent  field  for  his  characteristic  modes  of  treatment."— TAki 
Boston  Literary  World. 

•'  Exceedingly  g<x)d  reading,  as  Mr.  Norris's  novels  nearly  always  are.  The  situation  is,  so 
far  as  we  know,  original,  which  is  a  rare  merit."— TA<  Qvardian, 


lit 


MAJOR  AND  MINOR 


"  The  author's  fidelity  of  analysis  throughout  this  clever  book  is  remarkable.  As  a  rule  he 
here  deals  with  ordinary  sentiments,  but  the  more  complicated  characters  of  Gilbert  Begrave 
and  Miss  Huntley  are  drawn  with  the  subtle  touch  of  the  accomplished  artist.  These  merits 
are  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Mr.  Norris's  former  works,  but  in  none  of  these  is  to  be  found  a 
vein  of  such  genuine  humour  as  in  *  Major  and  Minor.'  The  irrepressible  contractor  Buswell, 
Mr.  Dubbin,  and  the  fair  Miss  Julia,  whose  admiration  for  poor  Brian  lands  him  in  a  more 
than  awkward  dilemma,  are  each  and  all  as  life-like  as  they  are  diverting.  In  this,  his  latest 
book,  Mr,  Norris  remains  the  elegant  and  slightly  caustic  writer  he  has  sver  been,  while  his 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  sympathy  with  human  nature  have  becotoe  wider  and  morereaL" 
— The  Moi-ning  Pott. 

»  MISS  SHAFTO. 

••  The  books  of  Mr.  Norris  are  worth  reading,  not  becatise  he  recalls  this  or  that  distinguished 
predecessor,  but  because  he  has  a  charming  manner  of  his  own  which  is  rendered  recognisable 
not  by  eccentricity  or  whim,  but  by  a  wholesome  artistic  individuality,  and  one  does  not 
nowadays  often  read  a  fresher,  brighter,  cleverer  book  than  '  Miss  Shafto.' " — Tht  Aeadtmy. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  AND  SON,  LONDON. 
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By  W.  E.  NOBRlS-(Conrmued). 
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'Mr,  Norris 


THE  ROGUE. 


even  better  ;  but  our  Space  tJeThS^   1^    emotion  to  a  heroic  act  0/  eeU-abiiSM,  is 
n.e.a.t.o»  o,  on.  .,  thrSe^.^tetHXrL^e'S'ojr  "s^^^ll^Ts^'^^  "^ 
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By  MRS.  NOTLEY. 
OLIVE    VARCOE. 


aI^T*""^  "^  "'*  •  "■"»*™'W  "•"-»  <"  '■"«««t.    It  b'thoroughly  exclUng."_n. 
•oii^V^'.''X"™fflinUyrwS??l'?ir=''"''«'  fe  bnp««,l„„  ,e,t  byaperu«I  .. 


more 
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••  The  home  life  of  the  Dutch, 
Sketched  with  eloquent  touch, 
Forms   the   scene  of    Miss    Peard's    latest 
labours. 
"  •  Near  Neighbours'  is  an  excellent  novel 


By  FRANCES  M.  PEARD. 
NEAR  NEIGHBOURS. 


H  retS  .roriiu-"o?!fuWc°jj.  '^.^^^^.^z^^^izzi^:. 


And  the  story  is  such 
_   -That  you'll  find  there  is  much 
To  Uke  in  her  pleasant '  Near  Neighbours.'  " 

'^^^'^^1  ^.^J!:?ii{«.f  ^  «l«  Nether>n"ds;  and 


IM 


By  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 
BERNA  BOYLE. 


ot  hera  since  •  Cfeoige  Geltt.' "-^tt,  ^  '  """''' '  "•''"nly  tlie  best  I  liare  lead 


1<» 


GEORGE  GEITH  OF  FEN  COURT. 


By  MAJOR  HAWLEY  SMART. 
•  BREEZIE  LANGTON. 

«:W?.'tir/irJi"4-e7^1n^t't£ou",Jfa„d^^^^^ 

Uon  Mid  .  thorough  knowledge  of  wl^t  the  wrulr  £  tXi?AS'>'^.rl*''  \^'"'  ^^''■ 

£c^^s^^^5i^rtTn-^^i  sx'»S?rSHKEl^J^I 

to  the  days  of  •  Kate  Coventry '  and  •  Digby  Grand.'  "-TluSai^S-^  j^iSjf '  *"  ^'^^  "«  *»ck 
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BENTLEYS'  FAVOURITE  NOVELS. 


By  the  BARONESS  TAUTPHCEUS  (nee  Montgomery). 
* .,  THE  INITIALS. 

"  One  of  those  special  and  individual  tales  the  coming  of  which  is  pleasantly  welcomed  It 
must  ple^e  a^l  who  love  character  in  persons  lower  thau  Antonys  and  OeomirNi  better 
^u^T-Z  Mh^i^^^^"^  ^''*"''  °^  ^'  ^  ^'""*°y  ^  ^'^'  been  exr,!tedX  an  Sl^ 

'  „  QUITS ! 

"  'Quits  !'  is  an  <idmirable  novel.  Witty,  sententious,  graphic.  fuU  of  brilliant  i>ictures  of 
SfSZ't.n  tSr'^'w  *'  positively  one  of  the  best  of  mXS  stiiri^.  ^d  maTbe  W^tt 
delightful  interest  from  cover  to  cover."— TA«  Morning  Post.  ^^ 


10 


By  ANTHONY  TRQLLOPE. 
THE    THREE    CLERKS. 


••.  .  .  Trollope's  next  novel  was  'The  Three  Clerks'  which  we  have  alw.f«  <rf«Afi« 
admired  and  enjoyed,  but  which  we  fancied  had  come  l^?:>re  SfecZiaJucal  fictlons^^^J 
we'^rfr^.^'Vh^T*"""^  "'^?^  degradation  of  poor  Charlie  Tudorrthe  p^^utio  "SS^indS^ 
wJf^iJwfi^  low  money-lendcr-all  these  things  seemed  ver^actuJj  to  .is,  and  now  We 
know  that  they  were  photographs  reproduced  from  Uie  life.  The  novel  seems  to  have  b^^! 
PT/^yr'T"^**^  **'  ^\^  aut£or^.  an/ perhaps  ho  paces  almost  hJgherS  we  thouW^^ 
inclined  t..  do  the  undoubtedly  pathetic  hne-sceues  of  which  Kate  i^x^wwdVu^rherolne 

?e'ev?r  ^ot:  'Ind  LIT  i'^*^^^^  *^*^^''  "'*'  ^^'^  "'  these s^en^^SemSt  tSr^ng 
Hi«  7SLT.  l!\,  ^^  ^®/?Z*  ?®/®'v  V"^  V^^e  in  which  Kate  Woodward,  thinking  she  wlB 
not  the  h^rt  to  iTLr  ^1^  "^^  ^r,*5'  'i?y^«-  *«*"  to  my  eves  when  I  read  ?t.     1 2d 

bS>X  toTetix^r  to  thU  dav  ^-^^jrr"^  ^^."'*>  >"^  '  ^°°*^*  ^°"^*  »>"*  that  they  are  living 
oappuy  together  to  this  day.     -The  Times  (reviewing  Anthony  Troilope's  Autobiography). 
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From  the  Gterman  of  E.  WERNER. 
FICKLE  FORTUNE. 


1 "  ^®^®'  has  established  her  claim  to  rank  with  those  very  few  writers  whose  work.  Rr«  «» 

"'S«^Al'""":r  **'  *"*l?'^\*i?  f^  ^o"^""  ^'  cultivation  tf^ugh^t  1:"^^^-  rX  SmM^ 
The  tale  partly  resembles  that  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  In  so  far  as  the  hero  ^d  heroine  ?iu  li 

birtMT?/Hi^7'  'i*^^'*'  *«t  discover  that  they  beloni  to  families  whirarfat  Sly  feud^ 
wi4H«  ^  ^^'^i/®'i*^*2^r^^'^®d°^  ^y  "^«»"''  «'  lawyers  and  law.uita  Tlie  stvfeof 
writing  is  excellent,  of  the  easy,  lucid,  vivacious  sort,  which  never  induces  wwSL^Ld 
scarcely  allows  Ume  for  a  pause."-rA<  lUustnUed  Londt^n  Sews.  *n""<=e8  wearmesa  and 

•  SUCCESS,  AND  HOW  HE  WON  IT 

SXX^;^.''"""  in  a  masterly  style,  and  the  descriptl've  portton.  arS  de^lShtiu?^^ 

By  the  HON.  LEWIS  WINGFIELD. 
LADY  GRIZEL. 

"On  putting  down  Thackeray's  •  Esmond '  we  seem  to  come  back  suddenly  from  the  dara 

KUf ^T^T*"""  ""^i  P<'^,e^"l  t>ook.    The  author  has  oast  >xick  to  a  very  terrible  and  a  verv  difficult 
S!;^  WS;^>S^  ^"""  "'  '  «b««tly and  vivid  presentmcntof  s'^clefP^ltTarin  ^alwl 

Bcntlei?6'  jfavouiitc  IRovds^ 

Each  Work  can  be  had  separately,  uniformlj  bound,  price  68. 
The  most  Mecent  Adflifioris  to  the  Series  hare  been: 
DIANA  TEMPEST.    By  Mary  Cholmondeley. 
THE  GREATER  GLORY.    By  Maarten  Maartens. 
BASIL  LYNDHURST.    By  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey. 
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IVorks  of 

IN   LIBRARY  FORM. 


It. 


Speedwell.     By  Lady  Guen- 

uoLE.v  Ramsden.     In  I  vol.,  crown  8vo. 


III. 


The  Greater  Glory.    By 

OIhY/'!i'^    Maartens,    Author  of  'An 
Old  Maids  Love.'    In  3  vols.,  crown  8v5. 

IV. 

The  Romanceof  Shere  Mote. 

?/rl  WKs""  Hi'LBURD  Authorof '  In  Black 
and  White.'     In  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 


V. 

A  Devoted  Couple.     By  J. 

Ma<;terman,  Author  of  'The  Scotts  of 
Bestininstcr.'    In  3  vols.,  crown  Svo. 

VI. 

Eve's  Apple.  By  Mary  Deane. 

In  2  vols.,  crown  Svo. 

VII. 

The  Daughter  of  the  Nez 

f/f'/'b   ^y  ARTHt.  R  Paterson,  Author 
of   A  Partner  from  the  West.'    In  2  vols 
crown  Svo.  vois., 

VIII. 

Thorough.     By  Mrs.  Alfred 

Marks  (Mary  A.  M.  Hoppus),  Author 
ctw^str  °' '''  ^^^'^ •'     '"3vol.°: 

If  Men  Were  Wise.    By 

*"  '"  •*^H'i^v.     In  3  vols.,  crown  Svo. 

X. 

^^^  Power  of  the  Past    By 

EsMfe  Stuart,  Author  of  'Joan   Veil/- 
«)«.     In  3  vols.,  crown  Svo. 

^*f  y"?^  Of  Fashion.    By 

A.  M.  Grange.    In  2  vols.,  crown  Svo. 

XII. 

A  Troublesome    Pair.     By 

Lhslib  Keith,  Author  of  '  Lisbeth.'  'A 
Humc^e  in  Petticoats,'  etc.     I H  vols 
crown  Svo.  •     »••  j  >ois., 


^^  t. 

^^H^  i^*'^^^  ^f  Langthwaite. 

By  Li lv  Watson.     In  3  vols. ,  crown  Svo. 


XIII. 


An  Interloper.    By  Frxnces 

r^*"-"'  .^.^;?u^"'„^"^^°''  "<■  'A  Country 
Cousin  'The  Baroness.' etc.  In  2  vok^ 
crown  Svo.  ' 


XIV. 


In  a  Cinque  Port :  A  Story 

of  Winchelsea.     By  E.  M.  Hewitt.     In 
3  vols.,  crown  Svo. 


XV. 


Mrs.  Romney.      By  Rosa 

Nouchette  Carey,  Author  of  '  Nellie's 
Memories.      In  i  vol.,  crown  Svo. 


XVI. 


Wedded  to  a  Genius.    By 

Neii.  Christison.     In  2  vols.,  crown  Svo 


XVII. 


The  Adventuress.    By  Annie 

Edwardes,  Author   of   'Archie   Lovell.' 

Ought  We  to  Visit  Her?-  etc.     In  ,  vol.. 

crown  Svo.  ' 


XVIII. 


The    Old    Old    Story.      By 

Rosa    Nouchette    Carev,    Author  of 
Lover  or  Friend  ?'  '  Wooed  and  Married.' 
etc     In  3  vols.,  crown  Svo. 


XIX. 


The    Intended.     By   H.   de 

^  Veke  Stacpoole.     In  i  vol.,  crown  Svo. 


XX. 


The  Princess  Royal.    By 

Katherinb    Wvlde,    Author   of    'Mr. 
Bryant  s  Mistake.'     In  3  vols.,  crown  Svo. 


ALSO   IN   THE   PRESS. 

Toddle    Island.      Being   the 

Diary  of  Lord  Bottsford  of  England.     In 
1  vol.,  crown  Svo. 


AND 


A  Family  Arrangement    By 

the  Author  of  '  Dr.  Edith  Romney,'  '  Eve- 
lyn  s  Career,'  etc.     In  3  vols.,  crown  Svo. 


AND 


Lady  Jean's  Vagaries.     In 

I  vol.,  crown  Svo. 
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,§tmiiiitib  motks  of  Jfiction. 

lUhe^^raioYeJa'L"^^!:;::^ o^^^^^^^^^^         M^^B-"y  ■"  an  «P«ci.I  benefactor.    H.  h.,  put- 
onlv  .„  k^  He  gave  us  not  many  yea^s  airo  thtl^.J,    ?'/»«  «  the  sand  of  the 

JANE     AUSTEN'S     NOVPI  <i 

1-IBRARV    EDITION 
I.-SENSE  AND  SENSIBILITY.  Vol    V-NORTha  vr^,.o 

'     ?^VJ?f\^9A?   ABBEY.  AND 


Vol.. 


i* 


$t 


i> 


II.-PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE 
III— MANSFIELD  PARK. 
IV.-EMMA. 

In  Six  Vols.,  crown  8vo.,  36s. 


PERSU.ASION. 

^'•~H?y  SyS AN.  THE  WATSONS, 
Etc.  (With  a  Memoir  and  Por' 
trait  of  the  Authoress.) 


*>^^:^p^c^n"JlZ"^J^^^!^^--^  novels.    T^e„  a.  in  the  worU,  no con.posi.ion. 
feelinfef:Sro.heT:^?hi:aTe:'i?r.5^'"=-  """  ■"«  '"  "y  sympathies  passages  of  «„,r 


T  U  ^  m.   .   J"^  COLLECTED  WORKS  OK 

THOMAS     LOVE     PEACaCK 


HEADLONG  HALL 

MELINCOURT. 

NIGHTMARE  ABBEY. 
M-.!,-^        t  'His  fine  wit 

A  srrSnT^  ?  *°""^  ^he  knife  is  lost  in  it  • 
A  strain  too  learned  for  a  shallow  aee  ' 
i  00  wise  for  selfish  bigots ;  let  hi  |a '  e 


MAID  MARIAN. 

MISFORTUNES    OF 
ELPHIN. 


CROTCHET  CASTLE 
GRYLL  GRANGE. 

Etc 

F2d'hsd?!^'V'*''  '^°'''"  "P?^"*  ^f  »^«  ^i'ne 
r  01a  Itself  up  for  a  serener  clime 

In  Pif ^."^  ^"^  ''°'"'  ^"^  fi"d  its  recompense 
In  that  just  expectation. -^yir/Ziry 


llil  f  O  ^         «^^^^^  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF 

MISS     FERRIER^S    NOVELS 

c-    ,r  ,  ^^"^  Edinburgh  Edition  )  ' 

MX  Volumes,  small  crown  8vn      tk^  c  *  ' 

MARRIAr  P  ''  ^'^"  °'  ^^P^^^tely  as  under  :~ 

r      "  '"isTi/v"^ -«r™"  ■  '-•— 

■;.       ■':  '  """  ""  ■5^Sr;„&™^v-.he  Antho.  of  whontashon 


■  On  the  day  if  the  di^E"of  plS^^?S''''r''^ -^'^^^^^  ""*  "" 

I  was  employed  in  reading  •■  Destiny- "Mv.^h.i   ""  "'"«''  ?'""'  '>«'"'«n  twelve  and  three 
Argylesh.re  tiat  I  did  not  throw^wSJ-a  thoLh   .fjT'V?  '='"'f''"h  occupied  on  your  colony"' 


.  >n 
moved 
have  been 
enthusiasm, 
"errier). 


RICHARD  BENTLEYAND  SON,  LONDON. 
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€hcap  €Mtions  of  aoiks  of  fiction. 

i      T7-T7  «,  ^^  ^RS.  WOODS. 

A  Village  Tragedy. 

^Z^^^Z':-^T''  ^'■"'"of 'Lyrics and  Ballads.'    Second  Edition. 
TUr    n  T    ,  Bv  DR.  KENEALY. 

nolly  and  her  Man-o'-  War 

C?ow''n'8vo.':r'-'^  '""'"'■^'  ^•'"'-  of  'Dr.  Janet  of  Harley  Street.' 
A^     A        J.        T  ANONYMOUS. 

An  Australian  Girl. 

By  •  Mrs.  AucK  Macleod.'    The  Second  Edition  in  crown  8vo..  6, 
7T.        n        ^'     ^^  ^^^^  BETHAM  EDWARDS. 

The  Parting  of  the  Waus. 

By  M.  E.  BETHAM  EDWAaos.  Aathoressff  •  Kitty.'    In  crown  8vo..  6s. 

The  Old  Order  Changes. 

lj:.n^spi'ei:rcro"rivo':^^^^^''-      ^^  »"<»  Cheaper    Edition,    with 
A     T  '±Ai       T^      .     ,      ^^  "^ISS  MONEY. 

A  Little  Dutch  Maiden. 

By  E.  Ernle  Monet.    A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  6s. 
m.        -Tf  a    ^      ^^  ^^-  LISLE. 

Ihe  Ring  of  Gyges. 

By  Charles  W.  Lisle.    Crown  8vo..  6s. 
rrri         /~.  ,         ^    ^^  MISS  BLYTH. 

Ihe  Queens  Jewel. 

rr  7  T   T  Bv  MR.  JEPHSON. 

He  would  he  a  Soldier. 

^^;^^^s:^:^^:^^^s;j^     \i  >-'.  "en^  Hi.,  et. 

rr      C      T'  ^^  ^^^'  ^RLEBAR. 

Bv  K  srK^^^  ^^^  Moonfaced  Princess. 

By  F.  ST.  JOHN  ORLEBAR.     With  numerouslllustrations.  quarto.  3.^ 
n.  TTT        .  ^^  ""ISS  WARDEN. 

Those  Westerton  Girls. 

^^VBUSHKRnrSKDINARY  to  HER  MAJESTY. 
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(Ehtnp  Sbitions  of  SSork©  of  Jfiction— (cv'«A«wrf). 

By  CHARLES  ROBERT  MATURIN. 

Melmoth  the  Wanderer. 

By  the  Author  of  *  Bertram.'     Reprinted  from  the  Original  Text,  with   a 
Memoir  and  Bibliography  of  Maturin.     In  3  vols.,  post  8vo.,  24s. 

'C^lcbre  voyageur  Melmoth,  la  grande  creation  satanique  du  riv^rend  Maturin.     Quoi  de 
ilus  grand,  quoi  de  plus  puissant  relativement  k  la  pauvre  hunuuiitd  que  ce  pale  et  ennuy* 
elmoth?'— C.  Baudelaire. 


^ 


Sir  George. 


By  the  Hon.  MRS.  HENNIKER. 


By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Henniker,  Author  of  '  Bid  me  Good-bye  !*     A  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     Crowe  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

By  a  new  writer. 

A  Chronicle  of  Two  Months. 

Reprinted  from  The  Temple  Bar  Magazine.     Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

By  colonel  BURNABY. 

Our  Radicals. 

By  the  late  Col.  Fred  Burnaby.     A  New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

By  MR.  GOODMAN. 

Too  Curious. 

By  E.  J.  Goodman.    A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 
By  the  Author  of  *  Sir  Charles  Danvers.' 

The  Danvers  Jewels. 

Fcap.  8vo.,  paper  wrapper,  is. 

By  MR.  HARDINGE. 

Out  of  the  Fog. 

By  William  Money  Hardinge.    Fcap.  8vo.,  paper  wrapper,  is. 


-•♦- 


Florence  Montgomery's  Stories. 

A  new  story  by  Miss  Montgomery ^  entitled '  Colonel  Norton^  is  now  in  the  press, 

I. 
MISUNDERSTOOD.     Twenty-fourth  Edition.     With  6  Illustrations,  by 
Du  Maurier.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

II. 
THROWN  TOGETHER.     Twentieth  Thousand.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

111. 
SEAFORTH.     Ninth  Thousand,  with  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

IV. 

TRANSFORMED.     Fourth  Thousand.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

V. 
THE  BLUE  VEIL,  AND  OTHER  STORIES.   Small  crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 
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Sale  One  Million  and  a  Half  Copies. 

MRS.   HENRY  WOOD'S  NOVELS. 

The  3s.  6d.  Edition. 

EAST  LYNNE.     (Three  Hundredth  Thousand.) 

THE  CHANNINGS.     (One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Thousand.) 

MRS.  HALLIBURTON'S  TROUBLES.     (Eighty-eighth  Thousand.) 

THE  SHADOW  OF  ASHLYDYAT.    (Fiftieth  Thousand.) 

LORD  OAKBURN'S  DAUGHTERS.    (Fifty-eighth  Thousand.) 

VERNER'S  PRIDE.     (Forty-fifth  Thousand.) 

ROLAND  YORKE.     (Eightieth  Thousand.) 

JOHNNY  LUDLOW.     First  Series.    (Thirty-fifth  Thousand.) 

MILDRED  ARKELL.     (Fiftieth  Thousand.) 

ST.  MARTIN'S  EVE.    (Forty-fifth  Thousand.) 

TREVLYN  HOLD.    (Fortieth  Thousand.) 

GEORGE  CANTERBURY'S  WILL.    (Fiftieth  Thousand.) 

THE  RED  COURT  FARM.    (Forty-second  Thousand.) 

WITHIN  THE  MAZE.    (Sixty-fifth  Thousand.) 

ELSTER'S  FOLLY.     (Thirty-fifth  Thousand.) 

LADY  ADELAIDE.     (Thirty-fifth  Thousand.) 

OSWALD  CRAY.     (Thirty-fifth  Thousand.) 

JOHNNY  LUDLOW.     Second  Series.    (Twenty-third  Thousand.) 

ANNE  HEREFORD.    (Thirty-fifth  Thousand.) 

DENE  HOLLOW.    (Thirty-fifth  Thousand.) 

EDINA.     (Twenty-fifth  Thousand.) 

A  LIFE'S  SECRET.    (Thirty-fifth  Thousand.) 

COURT  NETHERLEIGH.    (Twenty-sixth  Thousand.) 

LADY  GRACE.     (Sixteenth  Thousand.) 

BESSY  RANE.    (Thirtieth  Thousand.) 

PARKWATER.     (Twentieth  Thousand.) 

THE  UNHOLY  WISH,  etc.    A  New  Edition. 

JOHNNY  LUDLOW.     Third  Series.    (Thirteenth  Thousand.) 

THE  MASTER  OF  GREYLANDS.    (Thirtieth  Thousand.) 

ORVILLE  COLLEGE.     (Thirty-third  Thousand.) 

POMEROY  ABBEY.     (  1  hirtieth  Thousand.) 

JOHNNY  LUDLOW.     Fourth  Series. 

ADAM  GRAINGER,  etc.    (Tenth  Thousand.) 

JOHNNY  LUDLOW.    Fifth  Series. 

*  The  power  to  draw  minutely  and  carefully  each  character  with  characteristic  individuality  in 
word  and  action  is  Mrs.  Wood's  especial  gift.  This  endows  her  pages  with  a  vilfelity  which  carries 
the  reader  to  the  end,  and  leaves  him  with  the  feeling  that  the  veil  which  in  real  life  separates  man 
from  man  has  been  raised,  and  that  he  has  for  once  seen  and  known  certain  people  as  intimately 
as  if  he  had  been  their  guardian  angel.     This  is  a  great  fascination.' — Tkt  AUurutum. 

Each  Volume  is  in  crown  8vo.  size,  scarlet  cloth,  lettered  on  the  side 
and  sold  separately,  price  3s.  6d. 
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Jllbert  Smith's  gtorits. 


ETCHINGS  BY  LEECH. 

The  Adventures  of  Mr.  Ledbury, 

A  New  Edition,  with  upwards  of  Twenty  humorous  fuU-page  Illustrations  en 
Steel  by  John  Leech.     Koyal  8vo.,  2is. 

The  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers. 

^     A  New  EduLw'th  Fourteen  sWed  fulLpage  Etchings  on  Steel  by  JOHN 
Leech.    Royal  8vo.,  2  is. 


Edited  by  JOHN  RUSKIN. 

Portraits  of  the  Children  of  the  Mobility. 

Letter  by  John  Ruskin.     Reproduced  m  Autotype,    v^ua     , 


ETCHINGS  BV  CRUIKSHANK. 

Old  '  Miscellany '  Days.  , 

stories  by  Various  Authors     Reprinted  fVorn^  f^^tc^'^^^i^^^yX 
8vo.,  with  33  full-page  Illustrations  on  Steel  (only  once  wo 
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French  Revolution,  Thiers',  11 
Frith  (W.  P.).  20,  21 
From  Moor  Isles,  47 
From  the  Old  World  to  the  New,  15 
Fullerton  (Lady  G.),  Novels,  47 
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George  Canterbury's  Will,  57 
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Georgia  Plantation,  31 
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Gladstone  (Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.),  16 

God'.v  Fool,  49 

Goff,  Captain,  91st  Highlanders,  5 

Goodman  (E.  J.),  56 

Good-bye,  Sweetheart !  41 

Gordon,  General,  21 

Gosse  (Edmund),  20,  21 

Gould,  Miss,  17 

Granville  (Earl),  13 

Greater  Glory,  The,  49 

Great  Tone  Poets,  The,  21 

Great  Tribulation,  The,  36 

Greece,  History  of,  i 

Greece  under  King  George,  28 

Greely  (General),  4,  31 

Greenhough  Smith,  12 

Gretton  (Dr.),  Memory's  Haikback,  17 

Grey  (Earl),  13 

Grimwood  (Mrs.  Frank),  31 

Gryll  Grange,  54 

Guillemin's  The  Heavens,  21 

Guizot,  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  7 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  Memoir  of,  3 

Guyenne,  Travels  in,  27 

Hake,Gordon,  19 

Hanover,  Queens  of  the  House  of,  8 

Hardinge  (William  Money),  56 

Harris  (Stanley),  on  Coaching,  33 

Harrison  (Luc\'),  25 

Harrison  (Clifford),  21 

Hatherley  (Lord),  Life  of,  15 

Haunted  House,  The,  38 

Hauptmann  (Moritz),  20 

Havard  (H.),  Works  on  Holland,  29 

Haven  under  the  Hill,  The,  48 

Hawkins  (Rev.  C),  38 

Hawkshaw  (Sir  John),  22 

Hazlitt  (William),  20 
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Heart  of  England,  In  the,  27 

Heart  of  Holland,  In  the,  29 

Heather  and  Northern  Sea,  48 

Heavens,  The,  21 

Hell,  Letters  from,  36 

Hendy(F.  I.  R.),  2 
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Hissey  (J.  J.),  Road  Books,  27 

Historic  Past  of  Italy,  2 

History,  1-12 

Holiday  on  the  Road,  A.,  27 

Holland,  Works  on,  29 

Holmes,  James,  20 

Honorable  Artillery  Company,  6,  12 

Hook  (Dean),  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  16 

Hook  (Dean),  Life,  16  ^' 

,,  ,,         Sermons,  35 

Hook  (Rev.  Walter),  35 
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Hotse-racing  in  England,  33 
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House  of  Halliwell,  60 

Hughes-Hughes,  W.  O.,  12 
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Iceland,  29 

In  a  Glass  Darkly,  47 
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Indian  Memories,  31 

In  Exchange  for  a  Soul,  49 

Ingoldsby  Legends,  24 

„  Lyrics,  25 

Inheritance,  The,  54 
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Isaiah,  Readings  on  the  Prophet,  36 
Islam,  35 

Islands  of  Pacific,  32 
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Marie  Antoinette,  10 
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Pacific  (Islands  of),  H.  S.  Cooper,  -33 
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Revised  Version  of^  New  Testament,  35 
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Rock  Inscriptions  in  Sinai,  30 
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Roman  Provinces,  History  of,  a 
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Romance  of  Two  Worlds,  44 
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Rose  (Rev.  H.  J.),  Spanish  People  28 
1    Rowbotham,  J.  F.,  21 
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Ruskin  (John),  58 
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Savage  Svanetia,  29 

Schumann  (Robert),  Letters  of,  ao 

Science,  Works  of,  21,  22 

Scoble  (Sir  Andrew,  Q.C.),  7 

Scots,  Mary  Queen  of,  7 

Scott  (S.  P.),  Through  Spain,  28 

Seaforth,  50,  56 

Search  after  Sunshine,  28 

Second  Queen's  R->yal  Regiment,  5 

Second  Thoughts,  42 

Selous  (F.  C),  Hunter  in  Africa,  30 

Sense  and  Sensibility,  40,  54 
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Sermons,  35 
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Simeon  (S.  L.),  4 
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Sir  George,  56 

Sister's  Story.  A,  45 

Skene  (J.  H.),  Lord  Stratford,  14 
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Sothern  (E.  A.).  Life,  23 
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Sport,  Works  on,  29-34 
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Stoble  and  Saddle-room,  Through  the,  33 

Stage,  The,  23,  26 

Suge,  The  Romance  of  the,  23 

Stege,  On  and  Off  the,  23 
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Still  Life  of  the  Middle  Temple,  15 
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Story  of  Charles  Strange,  The,  60 

Strange  (Sir  Robert)   Masterpieces  of,  21 

Stratford  de  Redclyffe  (Lord),  14 

Stray  Records,  21 

Strong  (Prof.  H.  A.),  38 

Stuart  (Arabella),  7 
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Talleyrand  (Prince),  Correspondence,  13 
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Thirl  wall  (Bishop),  17,  35 

Thiers,  French  Revolution,  11 

Thirty  Years'  War.  3 

Thoreau,  Life  of,  19 

Thorpe  (W.  G.),  ^5  , 

Thorvaldsen,  Life  of,  21 
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Told  in  the  Twilight,  see  *  Parkwater,  57 

Tolerance,  A  Plea  for,  36 
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Tone  Poets,  The  Great,  21 

Too  Curious,  56 
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Transformed,  56 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE    BEGINNING    OF    THE    REVOLUTION. 

The  conspirators  who  brought  about  the  Revolution— WilUam  tries  to 
gain  over  Churchill— What  the  people  wanted  by  the  Revolution— 
The  mistake  made  by  Lewis  in  sending  his  army  into  Germany — His 
object  was  to  enlarge  France— James  asks  for  the  British  regiments 
in  the  Dutch  service. 

The  year  1688,  which  ended  with  the  Great  Revolution, 
was  ushered  in  by  violent  storms,  and  by  an  epidemic 
which  struck  down  both  man  and  beast.  The  Angel  of 
Death  stalked  through  the  land  attacking  high  and  low, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  astrologer  of  the  Restoration  had 
predicted  that  this  year  would  be  fatal  to  King  James.* 
It  is  not  intended  to  give  a  connected  history  of  the  events 
which  contributed  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  remarkable 
prophecy,  further  than  is  necessary  to  illustrate  the  im- 
portant part  which  Lord  Churchill  took  in  placing  William 
and  Mary  on  the  throne. 

For  the  successful  issue  of  the  Revolution  we  are  more 

*  Partridge.  Calamy's  *  Historical  Account  of  my  own  Life,'  vol.  i., 
p.  181.  Partridge  had  also  foretold  the  burning  of  Rome  in  1666, 
which  prediction,  those  who  believed  in  his  science  asserted,  was  borne 
out  by  the  burning  of  London  that  year.  He  was  conmionly  called 
the  *  Protestant  almanack-maker.* 
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mdB^ed  t€);Bt)feert  Spencer,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  and  to 
LDr<^ljli*iarcMftllvin  to  any  other  two  Englishmen  of  those 
who  brought  it  about.  Both  were  disloyal  to  James,  but  in 
helping  forward  the  Revolution  they  worked  for  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  real  interests  of  their  country,  and  in 
Churchill's  case  for  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  duty  to  his  God. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  Revolution  would  have 
been  accomplished  in  1688  had  Halifax,  Sidney,  Cavendish, 
Shrewsbury,  etc.,  done  nothing  to  help  William's  invasion, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  without  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  James's  trusted  Secretary  of  State,  and  of 
his  best-known  English  General,  that  invasion  would  have 
been  practically  impossible.  The  part  which  Sunderland 
played  in  the  plot  was  far  more  important  than  that  taken 
by  Churchill,  yet  historians  have  more  or  less  spared  the 
Minister  to  pour  out  all  their  stock  of  invective  upon  the 
soldier,  who  is  commonly  condemned  as  the  worst  sort  of 
traitor.  But  when  we  honestly  endeavour  to  judge  the 
conduct  of  each,  it  is  essential  to  remember  that  whilst 
Sunderland  held  a  high  office  under  James,  and  took  l)ribes 
all  round,  no  considerations  of  money  had  any  influence 
with  Churchill,  and  that  since  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor  he 
had  not  been  employed,  nor  was  he  in  the  King's  secrets. 

From  the  assiduity  with  which  William  strove  to  gain 
over  Churchill,  it  is  evident  that  he  fully  understood 
the  importance  of  having  the  English  army  on  his  side, 
the  necessity  of  at  least  having  its  power  of  resistance 
neutralized,  and  this  he  could  only  hope  to  compass  with 
the  connivance  and  help  of  Lord  Churchill.  The  Princess 
Mary's  letters  to  Sarah  at  this  time,  of  course  inspired  by 
her  husband,  make  this  clear.* 

The  Revolution  was  a  matter  of  the  deepest  moment,  not 
only  to  England,  but  to  Europe  generally.  The  history  of 
its  events,  however,  is  little  more  than  the  personal  history 
of  King  James,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  few  leading 

*  See  two  letters  from  the  Princess  Mary  to  Sarah,  printed  in  'The 
Conduct,*  pp.  50,  51. 
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Englishmen  who  helped  William  to  the  throne.  We  are 
too  apt  to  regard  it  as  the  result  of  some  great  national 
rising,  whereas  the  people  took  but  little  active  part  in 
its  proceedings.  Their  sturdy  Protestantism  and  hatred 
of  Roman  Catholicism  caused  them  to  regard  William  as 
their  only  possible  protector,  but  without  the  cabal  almost 
exclusively  composed  of  peers  who  plotted  against  James, 
and  without  Prince  William  to  lead  and  direct  the  con- 
spiracy, any  attempted  rising  in  1688  would  certainly  have 
ended  as  did  Monmouth's  rebellion. 

In  the  many  popular  declarations  made  after  William 
had  landed,  the  English  gentry  stated  that  they  were 
determined  to  maintain  the  ancient  laws,  rights,  and 
liberties  of  the  English  people.  They  asked  for  nothing 
from  the  Crow^n  beyond  the  free  exercise  of  their  ancient 
privileges,  of  which  the  Stewart  kings  had  one  and  all  con- 
spired to  deprive  them.  The  Revolution  guaranteed  to 
them  these  rights;  and  the  laws  then  enacted  w^ere  in- 
tended to  protect  the  nation  for  ever  against  the  tyranny 
of  unconstitutional  kings.  The  triumph  of  the  Revolution 
was  no  democratic  victory  like  that  which  ended  in  the 
despotism  of  Cromwell,  nor  was  it  any  general  uprising  of 
the  people  to  assert  their  rights  against  a  tyrannical  aristo- 
cracy, as  in  French  Jacobin  days.  It  was  planned  and 
carried  out  by  the  aristocracy,  but  on  lines  and  with  aims 
that  were  entirely  in  accord  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
people.  In  fact,  it  was  the  House  of  Lords  who  fought  out 
the  question  of  the  Protestant  succession,  and  protected  the 
Dissenters  against  the  hatred  of  the  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  strength  of  that  majority  was  neutralized 
by  divisions  amongst  the  Tories,  for  the  burning  question 
of  Protestantism  versus  Divine  Right  tore  them  asunder  and 
rendered  them  powerless.  Every  Tory  was  horrified  at  the 
proposal  to  change  the  reigning  dynasty  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. There  could  be  only  one  legitimate  King  according 
to  their  faith.  But  at  the  same  time,  nine-tenths  of  them, 
like  Churchill,  sympathized  with  the  nation  in  their  deter- 
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mination  to  get  rid  of  the  Roman  Catholic  monarch,  who 
sought  to  destroy  the  Established  Church  and  to  trample 
on  civil  liberty. 

Many  circumstances  combined  to  favour  the  Revolution, 
and  of  these,  the  great  strategical  mistake  made  this  year 
in  the  selection  of  a  line-of -operations  for  the  French  army 
was  not  the  least  important.  Instead  of  wasting  his  strength 
upon  the  Upper  Rhine,  Lewis  XIY.  should  have  delivered  his 
blows  upon  the  Meuse  and  the  Lower  Rhine.  But  he  went 
off  on  a  side-issue  to  attack  the  Emperor,  when  he  should 
have  struck  at  William  of  Orange  to  prevent  his  invasion 
of  England.*  Barillon  fully  understood  this  mistake,  and 
later  on,  when  the  French  army  sat  down  before  Phillips- 
burg,  he  urged  Lewis  to  raise  the  siege,  and  to  carry  the 
war  into  Holland.  Lewis,  through  his  Ambassador  in 
London,  proposed  this  to  James,  who  discussed  it  in 
Council.  Although  some  were  for  it,  the  majority  opposed 
any  fresh  invasion  of  Holland  by  France  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  alienate  James's  Protestant  subjects.  An 
attack  upon  Holland  was  the  move  which  William  and  the 
other  conspirators  dreaded  most,  for  it  would  effectually 
stop  the  Prince's  expedition  to  England.  If  Lewis  had 
threatened  Holland,  William  would  neither  have  ventured 
to  denude  his  country  of  the  troops  he  took  to  England  nor 
to  quit  Holland  himself.  In  other  words,  the  Revolution 
could  not  have  taken  place  in  1688. 

As  long  as  James  occupied  the  Throne,  Lewis,  his  pay- 
master, could  count  upon  English  support  in  all  operations 
against  the  Netherlands.  But  should  James  lose  his  Throne 
as  the  result  of  a  successful  rebellion,  England  would  at 
once  become  Holland's  ally.  This  was  evident  to  Lewis, 
and  he  had  consequently  from  the  first  regarded  James's 
proceedings  with  grave  apprehension.  Gladly  as  he  would 
have  helped  to  brin  x  back  England  into  the  Catholic  fold, 
the  enlargement  of  France  was  still  nearer  his  heart.  He 
bad,  therefore,  always  deprecated  those  violent  measures 
*  Lewis  declared  war  against  the  Emperor  on  24,  9,  1688. 
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against  Protestantism  which  he  had  long  felt  assured  would 
sooner  or  later  force  the  English  people  into  revolt,  for  he 
foresaw  that  the  revolution  which  destroyed  his  friend 
James  would  exalt  his  enemy  William.  England  under 
the  rule  of  William  would  become  the  active  enemy  of 
France  on  every  sea,  and  her  soldiers  would  swell  the 
confederate  ranks  on  every  Flemish  battle-field.  It  was  for 
these  reasons,  and  not  from  any  feelings  of  humanity  or 
of  justice,  that  Lewis  XIV.  discountenanced  James's  attacks 
upon  Protestantism. 

The  Princess  Anne  was  an  important  factor  in  the  Revo- 
lution. Had  she  taken  her  father's  part,  King  William's 
difficulties  would  have  been  most  seriously  increased.  To 
her  dull  and  toping  husband  she  was  a  faithful  wife,  but 
he  exercised  no  influence  over  her.  Sarah  Churchill  was 
the  real  keeper  of  her  conscience  and  director  of  her 
actions.  The  line  which  Anne  would  take  in  the  conspiracy 
against  her  father  would  be  that  which  her  favourite  re- 
commended her  to  follow.  William  was  well  aware  of 
this,  and  the  fact  naturally  enhanced  the  value  of  Lord 
Churchill's  co-operation.  In  this  particular  instance  Sarah 
had  an  easy  task,  for  Anne's  mind  turned  naturally  to  the 
preservation  of  the  English  Church,  to  which  she  ever 
remained  faithfully  devoted.  Her  letters  to  Mary  are  full 
of  the  horror  with  which  she  viewed  the  efforts  against 
Protestantism  made  by  *  Mansell,'  as  she  irreverently  styled 
her  father  for  purposes  of  concealment. 

Meanwhile,  dull  as  James  was,  he  could  see  that  troubles 
must  be  encountered  before  his  designs  could  be  accom-  . 
piished,  and  he  wanted  to  be  better  prepared  for  them  than 
he  had  been  for  Monmouth's  rebellion.  He  relied  more 
upon  his  army  than  upon  the  hearts  of  his  people.  As  a  ^f  i,  1685. 
preliminary  measure,  he  asked  William  to  send  back  the  six 
British  battalions  in  the  Dutch  service.  This  request,  made 
upon  the  advice  of  Lord  Sunderland,  was  partly  prompted  by 
a  new  cause  of  dislike  on  the  part  of  James  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  namely,  William's  positive  refusal  to  aid  him 
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^"       Catholics.     The  States-General  refused  to  allow  the  regi- 

1688.       ments  to  leave  Holland,  which  so  enraged  James  that  he 
straightway  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  all  his  subjects 

ij  3, 168^.  to  quit  the  Dutch  *  service  and  return  home  within  the 
space  of  two  calendar  months,'  etc.  The  States  persisted  in 
their  refusal,  but  permitted  the  officers  to  choose  for  them- 
selves. About  forty  officers  and  a  few^  privates — mostly 
Catholics — availed  themselves  of  this  permission.  One 
result  of  these  withdrawals  was  that  the  regiments  were 
purged  of  those  whom  William  feared  to  employ,  yet  hesi- 
tated to  dismiss.  He  counted  much  upon  these  British 
troops  in  his  long-thought-out  plans  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  inasmuch  as  they  would,  he  thought,  invest  the 
undertaking  with  the  aspect  of  an  English  rising,  instead 
of  an  invasion  by  a  foreign  army.* 

The  officers  and  men  who  thus  returned  from  Holland 
became  the  nucleus  of  three  new  battalions  which  James 
raised,  ^he  French  King  agreed  to  pay  them,  and 
promised  to  send  him  additional  troops  *  when  he  wanted 
them  to  put  down  his  enemies,  and  to  force  his  disobedient 
subjects  into  allegiance.' +  Lewis  deemed  the  presence  of 
these  British  regiments  in  Holland  to  be  prejudicial  to  his 
designs  upon  that  country,  and  he  was  consequently  anxious 
for  their  recall.  But  Sunderland  was  not  prepared  to  re- 
commend this  course  to  his  master  without  a  bribe  from 
Lewis  XIY.  over  and  above  his  ordinary  pension,  t  The 
story  of  his  successful  treason  has  hardly  a  parallel  in 
history. 

♦  Echard's  'History  of  the  Revolution,'  p.  93.  These  regiments 
formed  a  very  important  part  of  the  army  that  came  to  England  with 
WiUiam.  The  three  English  regiments  were  commanded  by  Tolle- 
mache,  Henry  Sidney  and  Su-  Henry  Bellasis.  The  whole  brigade  of  six 
battalions  nmnbered  about  4,000  of  all  ranks  when  it  landed  in  Eng- 
land with  William. 

t  Barillon  to  Lewis  XIV. 

I  Vol.  i.  of  Sidney's  Diary,  edited  by  Blencowe.  Henry  Sidney 
commanded  one  of  the  six  British  regiments  in  the  Dutch  service. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  SEVEN  BISHOPS.— THE    CONSPIRATORS    INVITE 

WILLIAM   TO   INVADE   ENGLAND. 

The  Bi8hop8  8ent  to  the  Tower-The  garrison  in  their  f^'^o"-^'^^ 
of  the  P'etender-Bishops  acquitted-4nvitation  «-»  ^^J^t  The 
come  over  and  defend  the  liberties  of  the  Enghsh  Peopk-'ae 
Warming-pan  story  -  Meetings  of  the  conspirators- Church  Jls 
letter  to  William. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  James's  blunders  was  his  arbitrary 
arrest  of  the  '  seven  Bishops '-'  the  seven  lamps  of  the 
Church,'  as  they  were  commonly  called  by  the  people. 
Of  all  the  trials  in  his  short  but  calamitous  reign,  theirs 
was  the  most  remarkable.    It  excited  the  deepest  interest 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  more  than  all  his  other 
oppressive  acts  ser^-ed  to  disclose  the  true  object  of  his 
„^-English  schemes.    The  crime  imputed  to  the  Bishops 
was  a  refusal  to  order  their  clergy  to  read  m  Church  the 
King's  second  declaration  upon  liberty  of  conscience.     Ihis  , 
declaration  was  nothing  more  in  form  than  a  roya    edict 
removing  the  disabilities  under  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
then  suffered.    But  it  was  in  substance  an  assertion  on  the 
part  of  the  King  that  it  was  withm  his  competence  to  over- 
ride  the  law  as  enacted  by  Parliament.    And  while  every- 

♦  They  were  Archbishop  Sancroft.  Bishops  Ken    "oy^^  Tm-ner 
Lake,  mite,  and  Trelawney  of  Bristol.    ,Bishop  Laie   ld.e  Mews 
who  fought  at  Sedgemoor,  had  been  a  soldier,     lixcept  Llojd  and 
Selawney  all  subsequently  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
■William  III. 
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one  in  these  days  will  applaud  the  object  proposed,  all  will 
equally  condemn  the  process  by  which  James  attempted  to 
accomplish  it. 

Sancroft,  the  friend  of  Dissenters  and  most  liberal  and 
broad-minded  of  prelates,  called  the  Bishops  together  at 
Lambeth,  where  it  was  resolved  to  petition  the  King  against 
his  order.*  The  petitioners  declared  that  their  conscience 
would  not  allow  them  to  publish  any  declaration  *  founded 
on  a  dispensing  power  which  had  been  declared  illegal  by 
Parliament.*  James  was  furious,  called  the  petition  *  a 
standard  of  rebellion,'  and  peremptorily  rejected  it  with  the 
words,  *  God  hath  given  me  this  dispensing  power,  and  I 
will  maintain  it.'  With  such  a  man  no  compromise  was 
possible,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  Bishops'  protest 
began  the  Revolution. 

The  King  committed  the  seven  recalcitrant  Bishops  to 
the  Tower,  a  proceeding  which  outraged  public  opinion. 
The  Royal  Fusiliers,  who  formed  the  garrison  of  the 
fortress,  evinced  the  utmost  sympathy  with  their  prisoners, 
and  drank  frequently  to  *  their  lordships'  health.'  The 
Catholic  Constable,  Sir  E.  Hales,  tried  to  suppress  this 
open  expression  of  feeling,  but  was  told  that  the  men  were 
at  that  moment  toasting  the  Bishops,  and  would  continue 
to  do  so  as  long  as  they  remained  in  confinement.! 

Whilst  the  trial  was  proceeding,  James  Prince  of  Wales 
— afterwards  known  as  the  *  Old  Pretender' — was  born, 
and  Sunderland,  Jeffreys,  the  Quaker  Penn,  and  the 
CathoUc  lords  all  urged  the  King  to  commemorate  the 
event  by  the  grant  of  a  general  pardon  to  all  prisoners. 
They  felt  how  much  the  release  of  the  Bishops  in  this  way 
would  relieve  the  King  from  the  embarrassment  into  which 
his  ill-directed  zeal  had  led  him.     But  he  refused;   he 

"■=  It  was  Sancroft  who  had  crowned  James,  and  had  afterwards 
urged  him  to  return  to  the  Church  of  England  in  a  sermon  which 
lasted  an  hour  and  a  half. 

t  When  the  Bishops  were  acquitted,  the  Royal  Fusiliers  were 
removed  from  the  Tower  and  replaced  by  Irish  Catholic  soldiers  under 
Sir  Charles  Carney. 
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could  not  forgive  men  who  had  openly  defied  his  authority, 
and  his  only  answer  was,   indulgence    had  ruined  his 
father.'*     The  trial  proceeded,  the  Bishops  were  acquitted, 
and  as  they  left  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  Abbey  bells 
rang  out  a  joyful  peal.    When  the  verdict  was  pronounced. 
Lord  Halifax,  who  was  in  court,  waving  his  hat,  shouted 
*  Huzza!'  and  all  present  joined  in  the  cry,  which  spread 
eastward  into  every  alley  of  the  city,  and  westward  until 
it  was  taken  up  by  the  troops  encamped  at  Hounslow.    The 
King,  who  was  dining  in  the  camp,  desired  Lord  Fever- 
sham  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  shouting.  He  soon  came 
back,  saying  that  it  was  '  nothing,  only  the  soldiers  cheer- 
mg  at  the  acquittal  of  the  seven  Bishops.'     '  And  you  call 
that  nothing  ?'  growled  the  King.     '  But  so  much  the  worse 
for  them.'     There  was,  indeed,  good  reason  to  take  the 
shouting  seriously,  for   it  told    James  that  he  could  no 
longer  count  upon  the  army  in  his  attacks  upon  the  Church. 
It  ought  to  have  warned  him  that  even  with  soldiers  there 
is  a  limit  beyond  which  they  will  not  go  when  rulers  deal 
unrighteously  with  the  soldiers'  loyal  countrymen  in  cml 

On  the  day  following  this  iniquitous  and  ill-advised  trial,  U-h  i«88 
Henry  Sidney  sent  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  the  famous 
though  somewhat  half-hearted  invitation,  signed  by  seven 
of  the  chief  conspirators,  to  come  over  and  defend  the 
religious  liberties  of  the  English  people.: 

No  one  now  believes  the  celebrated  'warming-pan  story  ; 
but  the  arrangements  for  the  Queen's  lying-in  were  so 
badly  managed  that  at  the  time  it  was  commonly  accepted 
as  true  by  an  ignorant,  bigoted,  and  suspicious  public. 
Amongst  James's  trusted   advisers  there  were   doubtless 

•  Plumptre's  '  Life  of  Ken,"  vol  ii.  . 

t  Sir  J.  Beresby  says :  '  The  acclamations  were  a  very  rebellion  m 

t 

'"T'The  seven  were  Shrewsbury,  Devonshire,  Danby,  Lumley,  Bishop 
H.  Compton,  Admiral  Russell,  and  Colonel  H.  Sidney.  Swift  abuses 
Sidney  very  scurrilously,  but,  then,  Sidney  had  offended  that  most  re- 
vengeful  ecclesiastic. 
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some  who  would  not  have  shrunk  from  such  a  fraud  in 
order  to  prevent  Protestant  Mary  and  her  Dutch  husband 
from  coming  to  the  throne ;  but  James,  to  his  credit  be  it 
said,  was  not  capable  of  any  such  infamous  deception. 
But  far  and  near  the  English  Protestants  doubted  the 
legitimacy  of  the  newly-born  Prince  of  Wales.  Lord 
Churchill,  amongst  others,  had  been  specially  summoned 
to  attend  'the  Queen's  labour,'  but  purposely  absented 
himself  from  Court.  After  some  time,  James  became 
aware  of  the  general  suspicions  about  the  young  Prince's 
birth,  and  summoned  a  Council,  at  which  Churchill 
attended,  to  record  the  evidence  of  the  Queen  Dowager  and 
-V  H.  16SS.  of  some  peers'  wives  who  were  present,  that  the  Queen  had 
been  delivered  of  a  son.* 

On  the  birth  of  a  Prince  of  Wales  the  Princess  Mary 
ceased  to  be  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne.  Neither  she 
nor  her  husband  could  in  future  have  any  right  to  lecture, 
or  even  to  advise,  James  upon  English  public  affairs.  The 
event  was  a  serious  blow  to  William's  ambition.  For  more 
than  two  years  he  had  been  in  close  correspondence  with 
the  discontented  Protestant  party  in  England  and  Scotland. 
He  now  saw  his  hopes  shattered,  and  the  cup  of  his 
ambition  dashed  to  the  ground.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  sudden  extinction  of  his  long-cherished  hopes 
hastened  the  Revolution.  As  far  back  as  1679  he  had 
discussed  his  wife's  chances  of  succession  to  the  English 
crown  with  Henry  Sidney,  who  records  in  his  diary :  *  He 
(William)  is  convinced  the  Duke  wdll  never  have  the  Crown, 
and  I  find  would  be  very  willing  to  be  put  in  a  way  of 
having  it  himself.'!  As  long  as  Mary  was  next  in  the 
succession,  William  could  afford  to  wait;  but  now  the 
Crown  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  revolution,  and,  in  fact, 
by  force.  He  therefore  entered  the  more  closely  into  the 
views  and  plots  of  the  many  Englishmen  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Holland  from  James's  tyranny. 

♦  Dom.  Papers,  Jac.  II.,  1688,  Rolls  House. 

t  Henry  Sidney's  Diary,  vol.  i.,  p.  180,  7,  9,  1679. 
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Anne's  letters  to  her  sister  prove  how  much  she  doubted 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  really  the  Queen's  son.  In  a 
letter  dated  July  24th,  she  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
lyin<r-in,  and  amongst  the  ladies  present  in  the  room  she 
mentions  Lady  Tyrconnel,  Lord  Churchill's  beautiful  sister- 
in-law. 

Lords    Halifax,    Danby,    Nottingham,    Mordaunt    and 

Lumley,  Admirals  Herbert  and  Russell,  Colonel  Sidney— 
afterwards  Lord  Eomney— and  the  Bishop  of  London  often 
met  either  at  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury's  or  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire's  to  discuss  the  situation,  and  there  they 
hatched  their  plan  to  dethrone  James,  and  to  place  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  William  and  Mary.  With  the 
exception  of  Devonshire,  the  conspirators  seem  to  have 
been  timid,  weak,  and  all  jealous  and  suspicious  of  one 

another. 

In  revolutionary  councils  the  advice  of  the  pusillanimous  is 
generally  to '  wait,'  and  *  not  to  be  in  a  hurry.'  Some  peculiar, 
perhaps  impossible,  combination  is  said  to  be  expected ;  but 
whether  really  believed  in  or  not,  want  of  nerve  often  causes 
the  conspirator  to  pretend  he  does  believe  in  it  in  order 
thereby  to  excuse  his  cowardice  and  indecision.  In  such 
councils,  and  at  such  moments,  the  decision  of  the  man  of 
action  is  invaluable.  It  makes  itself  felt  at  once,  for  there 
are  many  who  require  and  even  wish  to  have  their  mmds 
made  up  for  them.  It  is  then  that  the  resolute  man  draws 
his  sword,  and  throwing  away  the  scabbard,  commits  his 
fortune  to  the  weapon  he  knows  how  to  wield.  Caution 
generally  means  failure;    bold  measures    alone  win    in 

revolutions. 

Early  in  the  year  the  conspirators  sent  Admiral  Russell 
to  the  Hague  to  confer  with  William,  and  lay  before  him 
the  state  of  the  nation.*     It  is,  therefore,  tolerably  certain 
that  the  determmation  to  get  rid  of  James  had  been  arrived  ^ 
at  before  his  second  *  Declaration  of  Indulgence,'  in  April,  V^4, 1688. 
and  before  the  prosecution  of  the  Bishops  in  June. 

*  Note  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  p.  279,  vol.  iii.,  of  Burnet. 
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The  following  letter  from  Lord  Churchill  to  William  of 
Orange  describes  very  fairly  the  feelings  which  animated, 
not  only  him,  but  nearly  all  the  leading  men  in  England  at 
this  time:  *  August  4,  1688.  Sir, — Mr.  Sidney  will  lett 
you  know  how  I  intend  to  behave  myselfe  :  I  think  itt  is 
what  I  owe  to  God  and  my  contry :  my  honour  I  take  leave 
to  put  into  your  Koyalle  Hinesses  hands,  in  which  I  think 
itt  safe :  if  you  think  there  is  anny  thing  else  that  I  ought 
to  doe,  you  have  but  to  command  me,  and  I  shall  pay  an 
intiere  obedience  to  itt,  being  resolved  to  dye  in  that 
relidgion,  that  itt  has  pleased  God  to  give  you  both  the  will 
and  power  to  protect. — I  am,  etc.,  etc.,  Churchill.'  * 

This  letter  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  that  which 
he  wrote  to  James  when  he  left  him  finally  at  Salisbury, 
It  is  the  letter  of  a  patriot,  not  of  a  mere  conspirator ; 
the  letter  of  one  who  was  risking  all  for  conscience'  sake. 
Those  who  read  it  in  any  other  light  can  never  have  fully 
appreciated  Churchill's  position  when  James  came  to  the 
Throne. 

♦  The  original  letter  is  in  Mr.  Alfred  Morrison's  collection  of  auto- 
graphs. 
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JAMES  REFUSES   TO   BELIEVE   IN   THE   POSSIBILITY  OF   INVASION. 

Lewis  sees  through  AVilliam's  intentions— Treacherous  part  played  by 
Sunderland — James  at  last  reaUses  his  position— He  restores  the 
Charters  taken  from  the  cities— He  trusts  in  the  loyalty  of  his  soldiers 
and  sailors. 
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Lewis  XIV.  had  seen  through  William's  plans  at  an  early 
date,  and  had  earnestly  sought  to  warn  James  of  the 
impending  storm.  But  though  he  did  his  best  to  arouse 
the  mfatuated  King  to  a  sense  of  his  danger,  all  warnings  ^ 
passed  unheeded.  In  a  letter  to  his  ambassador  in  London,  'l^^^ess.'' 
Lewis  says :  '  At  the  Court  where  you  are  they  seem  asleep 
and  spellbound,  whilst  threatened  at  home  and  abroad  with 
the  greatest  conspiracy  ever  formed.'  Barillon  replies  that 
'  James  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  Sunderland,  think  the 
invasion  visionary,'  etc.  It  was,  he  added,  *  the  fashion  at 
Court  to  laugh  so  at  those  who  believed  in  the  possibility  of 
an  invasion,  that  he  was  consequently  the  subject  of  much 
Court  raillery.'  James  tells  us  the  same  thing,  and  that  of 
all  whom  he  trusted,  Admiral  Lord  Dartmouth  alone 
credited  the  reports  of  William's  preparations  which 
reached  him  from  Holland.*  The  secret,  although  well 
known  to  hundreds,  was  so  well  kept  that  James  could 
not  be  induced  to  credit  the  story.  The  success  of  the 
enterprise  depended  much   upon   secrecy,  but  still  more 

♦  James's  Memoirs,  Macpherson,  vol.  i.,  p.  158.  Clarke's  '  James  II.,' 
vol.  ii.,  p.  177. 
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upon  being  able  to  persuade   James  that  no  conspiracy 
existed. 

But  anxious  as  the  French  King  undoubtedly  was  to 
prevent  William's  projected  invasion,  he  was  more  than 
others  responsible  for  its  success.  First,  as  already  pointed 
out,  by  sending  his  army  into  Germany,  instead  of  keeping 
it  to  threaten  Holland ;  and,  secondly,  by  not  using  his 
powerful  fleet  to  watch  the  Dutch  coast  and  prevent  the 
sailing  of  William's  army  of  invasion. 

When  Colonel  Skelton,  the  English  ambassador  at  the 
Hague,  demanded  explanations  as  to  William's  military  and 
naval  preparations,  he  was  told  that  they  were  not  aimed  at 
King  James,  and  the  Dutch  envoy  in  England  declared  that 
they  were  directed  against  France.  William  also  gave 
James  repeated  assurances  to  the  same  effect  in  his  private 
letters.  Tyrconnel,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a  faithful 
servant  to  James,  and  if  not  the  first,  was  amongst  the 
earliest  of  the  King's  friends  to  warn  him  of  William's  real 
intentions.  It  was  the  wily  Sunderland,  helped  by  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  who  succeeded  in  allaying  James's 
suspicions  and  anxiety.  He  played  his  treacherous  part  so 
skilfully  that  no  preparations  to  meet  the  coming  storm 
were  made  until  too  late.  He  afterwards  confessed  that 
during  these  proceedings  he  daily  expected  to  lose  his 
head.*  Endowed  with  a  smooth  tongue,  ready  wit, 
great  fertility  of  resource,  and  restrained  by  no  regard 
for  truth,  Sunderland  succeeded  in  persuading  James  that 
Lewis  XIY.'s  warnings  were  those  of  the  *  panic-monger,' 
and  that  the  Dutch  war  preparations  were  really  aimed  at 
France.  Above  all,  he  succeeded,  in  opposition  to  the 
advice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  in  dissuading  the  King 
from  accepting  the  proffered  aid  of  the  French  fleet,  and  of 
the  30,000  soldiers  whom  Lewis  wished  to  send  him.+  He 
frightened  James  into  this  refusal  by  impressing  him  with 

♦  Sunderland's  letter  of  ^-^^  168g. 

t  Lord  Ailesbury  in  his  Memoirs  states  that  Sunderland  hunself 
told  him  this,  p.  184. 
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the  idea  that  the  presence  of  such  a  French  force  in 
England  would  degrade  him  to  the  position  of  a  viceroy  to 
Lewis.  Lewis  was  naturally  angry  when  he  found  his 
warnings  disregarded,  and  his  offers  of  ships  and  troops 
refused.  Determined,  however,  to  thwart  the  machinations 
of  William,  he  ordered  his  ambassador  to  inform  the  Prince  rV  9.  i<588 
that  he,  at  least,  understood  the  real  object  of  these  warlike 
preparations,  and  that  he  would  regard  an  attack  upon  his 
friend  and  ally,  the  King  of  England,  as  a  casus  belli.  At 
the  instigation  of  Sunderland,  this  conduct  on  the  part  of 
Lewis  was  resented  by  James,  who,  to  mark  his  disbelief 
in  any  threatened  attack,  recalled  Colonel  Skelton,  and 
committed  him  to  the  Tower  as  a  purveyor  of  false  intelli- 
gence. Sunderland  is  described  in  the  following  terms  by 
a  contemporary :  *  Trimming  goes  on  at  a  great  rate,  but 
Sunderland,  as  he  is  like  the  devil  in  the  whole  tenour  of 
his  conduct,  so  he  is  particularly  in  this  instance.  He 
tempts  and  damns  two-thirds  of  mankind,  and  yet  the 
hungry  maw  of  this  roaring  lion  yearns  after  the  other 
part.'  *  In  acknowledging  the  part  he  played  in  persuading  2, 
James  to  refuse  the  French  King's  offers  of  an  army  and  a 
fleet,  he  says  of  himself :  *  I  opposed  to  death  the  accept- 
ance of  them,  as  well  as  any  assistance  of  men :  and  can 
say  most  truly  that  I  was  the  principal  reason  of  hindering 
both,  by  the  help  of  some  lords,  with  whom  I  consulted 
every  day,  and  they  with  me,  to  prevent  what  we  thought 
would  be  of  great  prejudice,  if  not  ruinous  to  the  nation.'  t 
It  is  curious  that  James  should  have  so  liked  and  trusted 
one  who  in  the  previous  reign  had  strenuously  supported 
the  *  Exclusion  Bill.'  But  he  was  deceived  by  Sunder- 
land's pretended  conversion  to  Popery,  and  by  his  cunning 
assurance  that  he  had  really  supported  that  Bill  in  James's 
interest.     He  said  he  knew  that  the  Bill  would  not  pass, 

♦  Letter  from  Bolingbroke  of  July,  1702,  to  Sir  William  Trimball. 
Spencer  House  Papers. 

t  Kennet,  vol.  iii.,  p.  518.  This  letter  was  addressed  to  a  friend.  It 
was  licensed  and,  I  think,  published. 
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and  that  had  it  not  been  supported  vigorously  by  his 
party,  the  *  Limitation  Bill '  would  certainly  have  become 
law,  which  would  have  hampered  the  King  in  all  his  actions, 
degrading  him  to  a  position  little  better  than  that  of  the 
Doge  of  Venice.* 

In  the  autumn  James  begged  for  money  from  Lewis  to 
equip  more  ships,  and  he  in  every  way  did  his  utmost  to 
strengthen  the  Channel  fleet.  He  was  given  400,000  livres 
(about  £16,000).  Sunderland  asked  for  more,  but  had  to 
rest  content  with  that  amount.  Vessels  were  hastily  pre- 
pared as  fire-ships,  all  naval  ofl&cers  were  refused  leave, 
and  every  available  ship  of  war  was  sent  to  the  Downs, 
where  the  fleet  was  ordered  to  remain.  The  French  King 
wisely  urged  James  to  bring  over  from  Ireland  all  the 
CathoUc  troops  he  could  depend  upon.  But  the  Irish 
troops  were  no  less  dreaded  in  England  than  the  French ; 
and  James  was  easily  persuaded  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
Sunderland,  Churchill  and  others,  to  refrain,  for  a  time, 
from  taking  this  step. 

In  the  middle  of  September  it  was  at  one  time  resolved 
to  arrest  Halifax,  Nottingham,  Danby  and  some  others, 
whom  the  Catholics  strongly  suspected  of  intriguing  with 
William.  This  was  a  move  which  Henry  Sydney  dreaded 
greatly ;  for  should  the  plot  be  discovered  a  couple  of 
weeks  before  the  Dutch  fleet  sailed  for  England,  and  should 
the  chief  conspirators  be  imprisoned,  its  success  would  be 
extremely  doubtful.t 

About  the  middle  of  August  James  was  *  greatly 
awakened'  by  the  unusual  preparations  being  made  in 
Holland  for  some  naval  expedition,  but  it  was  not  until 
September  23  that  he  became  aware  of  William's  true 
object.  The  information  which  convinced  him  came  from 
his  minister  at  the  Hague,  who  reported  that  the  pen- 
sionary Fagel  had  at  last  frankly  owned  the  truth  to 
him.     James  was  speechless  with  astonishment.     It  was  a 

*  Echard's  '  History  of  the  Revolution,'  p.  61. 
f  Sydney  to  William,  Dalrymple,  p.  231. 
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staggering  blow  ;  for  though  he  had  known  for  some  time 

that  Bishop  Burnet,  Lord  Shrewsbury,  Admiral  Herbert 

and  many  other  leading  Protestants  were  at  that  moment 

with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  now  realized  for  the  first 

time  that  there  must  also  be  a  powerful  and  active  faction 

against  him   at   home.     His  eyes  became  suddenly  open 

to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  living  in  a  fool's  paradise. 

No  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  orders  were  promptly  issued 

to  still  further  strengthen  the  army  and  the  fleet.     As  it 

was  impossible  to  obtain  the  number  of  sailors  required, 

although   the   press-gang    was   freely   used,    drafts    were 

obtained  from  the  army.     The  whole  country,  from  John 

of  Groat's  House  to  Land's  End,  resounded  with  the  drums 

of  recruiting  parties.     Five  new  regiments  of  Horse  and 

six  of  Foot   were  raised   in  all  haste.*     The  troops    in 

Scotland  were  ordered  to  march  South,!  and  a  regiment 

of  Dragoons  and  three  battalions  of  Foot  were  summoned 

from  Ireland.     James  hoped  to  collect  an  army  of  about 

40,000  men,  which  he  considered  ample  to  meet  the  Prince 

of  Orange,  as  indeed  it  would  have  been,  had  Churchill 

remained  faithful  to  him.J     James,  expecting  that  William 

would  land  in  the  North,  as  he  intended  to  do  if  the  wind 

was  from  the  south,  sent  three  regiments  of  Horse  and  one 

of  Dragoons  to  Ipswich,  and  two  regiments  of  Horse  and 

one  of  Dragoons  to  Colchester. §     Had  William  landed  in 

*  These  were  nearly  all  disbanded  by  William  on  his  accession.  The 
Protestants  in  the  rej^ments  of  Horse  were  formed  into  one  regiment, 
which  is  now  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards.  Of  the  Foot  regiments,  there 
still  remain  the  Bedfordshire,  the  Leicestershire,  and  the  Lancashire 
Fusihers. 

f  They  consisted  of  a  troop  of  Life  Guards,  a  regiment  of  Horse, 
another  of  Dragoons,  a  regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  and  two  battalions  of 
Foot,  one  of  which  is  now  the  Royal  Scots  Fusihers. 

J  James's  Memoirs,  Macpherson,  vol.  i.,  p.  159. 

§  The  regiments  sent  to  Ipswich  were  Sir  J.  Lanier's  (now  the  1st 
Dragoon  Guards),  Major-General  Lord  Arran's  (now  the  4th  Dragoon 
Guards),  and  Colonel  Richard  Hamilton's  (now  5th  Dragoon  Guards) 
regiments  of  Horse,  and  the  Queen's  Regiment  of  Dragoons  (now  3rd 
Hussars),  under  Colonel  Cannon.    Hamilton  was  a  Roman  CathoUc. 
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the  North,  Sh*  J.  Lanier,  who  commanded  one  of  these 
regiments,  was  to  have  made  the  other  colonels  prisoners 
and  joined  the  invader.  The  fleet  of  thirty  men-of-war 
and  sixteen  fire-ships,  under  the  faithful  Lord  Dartmouth, 
was  stationed  at  Harwich,  where  there  was  a  garrison,  and 
the  regiment  of  Lord  Montgomery — a  Roman  Catholic — 
occupied  Hull.  The  regiments  raised  for  Monmouth's  re- 
bellion were  for  the  most  part  in  good  order,  while  the 
English  army,  as  a  whole,  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of 
foreign  countries,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  best  paid, 
the  best  appointed,  and  one  of  the  best  disciplined  armies 
in  Europe.* 

When  it  was  too  late,  James  strove  to  reverse  the  illegal 

changes — religious  and  political — which  he  had  introduced. 

1688.  He  endeavoured  to  make  friends  with  the  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury ;   he  removed   the   suspension   imposed   upon 

t'2 10, 1688.  Compton ;  he  made  peace  with  the  Universities,  and  pro- 
claimed a  general  pardon,  from  which  only  sixteen  persons 
were  exempted.  He  also  promised  to  restore  to  London 
and  the  other  cities  the  ancient  charters  of  which  they  had 
been  robbed,  and  finally  he  issued  writs  for  a  new  Parlia- 
ment, which  he  promised  to  assemble  as  soon  as  the  Prince 
of  Orange  should  be  disposed  of. 

i«.f5, 1688.  Sunderland's  treachery  having  at  last  become  clear  to 
James,  he  was  summarily  dismissed,  and  his  place  given 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Lord  Preston,  on  whose  loyalty 
the  King  could  thoroughly  depend.  It  was  now  too  late  for 
him  to  obtain  troops  from  France,  for  Lewis's  army  was 
already  engaged  in  operations  against  the  Emperor  on 
the  Upper  Rhine ;  but  he  believed  that  his  own  army  was 
amply  large  enough  to  ensure  him  victory.     Li  October  he 

H  10, 1688.  ordered  the  Lieutenants  of  Counties  and  other  local  officers 
to  watch  the  coast,  so  that  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
all  horses  and  cattle  might  be  driven  at  least  twenty  miles 
inland. 

*  Lingard's  '  History  of  England.'     Clarke's  '  James  II.,'  vol.  ii.» 
p.  71. 
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All  England  seemed  in  league  to  deceive  this  wretched 
King.  *  Whitehall  was  never  more  crowded  with  people  of 
quality  who  came  to  give  assurance  of  their  fidelity.'* 
But  as  they  knelt  to  the  King,  their  thoughts  were  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  officers,  as  they  kissed  his  hand, 
were  framing  plans  to  desert  him. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  anti-Catholic  feeling  dis- 
played upon  several  recent  occasions  by  bqth  soldiers  and 
sailors,  James  still  trusted  in  their  personal  loyalty  to  him- 
self. Indeed,  until  the  date  of  Lord  Cornbury's  desertion,  it 
never  seems  to  have  dawned  upon  his  mind  that  his  army 
could  or  would,  under  any  circumstances,  be  more  loyal 
to  England  than  to  him  personally.  He  believed  that 
the  influence  of  discipline  alone  would  cause  his  soldiers 
to  stand  by  him,  no  matter  how  many  Bishops  he  might 
try,  how  many  cities  he  might  deprive  of  their  charters,  or 
what  other  despotic  and  un-English  measures  he  might 
decree.  He  had  done  much  for  his  soldiers,  and  to  the 
last,  he  fondly  trusted  in  their  attachment  to  his  person. 
As  he  wrote  when  about  to  quit  England,  '  Never  any 
Prince  took  more  care  of  his  sea  and  land  men,  as  I  have 
done,  and  been  so  ill  repaid  by  theml't  But  he  never 
fully  understood  how  strong  was  the  dread  and  hatred  of 
Popery  in  all  classes  of  the  community,  nor  could  he 
believe  that  any  such  feeling  would  ever  make  his  soldiers 
and  sailors  unfaithful  to  him.  Besides,  he  imagined  that 
he  had  taken  ample  measures  to  keep  in  check  any 
untoward  spirit  of  Protestant  independence,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Catholic  officers,  and  the  enlistment  of  many 
private  soldiery  of  that  faith.  He  had  brought  over  to 
England  whole  regiments  of*  Irish  Catholics,  and  he  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  appointing  Roman  Catholic 
Governours  to  the  Tower,  Tilbury,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth 
and  other  important  fortresses. 


*  Clarke's  *  James  II.,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  190. 
f  James  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  ij{  12,  1688. 
mouth  Papers,  p.  226. 
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Those  were  stirring  times  in  England.  The  King  in  fear 
for  his  Crown  and  for  his  head,  not  knowing  whom  to  trust 
outside  his  own  faith ;  and  the  conspirators  upon  whose 
invitation  William  was  bound  for  England,  trembling  lest 
their  treachery  should  be  discovered  before  he  could  land 
to  save  them ! 


[21] 


CHAPTER  XLYIII. 

THE  INVASION    OF    ENGLAND    BY   WILLIAM    OF    ORANGE. 

Many  refuse  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  invasion -William's  address 
to  the  English  people— Admiral  Herbert's  address  to  the  Fleet— 
WilUam  starts  for  England— Composition  of  his  Army— A  storm 
disperses  his  Fleet— The  Fleet  refitted,  and  WiUiam  starts  again 
and  lands  at  Torbay— The  naval  conspirators  send  a  captain  to 
William's  headquarters  —  MUitary  arrangements  to  meet  the  m- 
vasion-James's  Army— Desertion  of  Lord  Cornbury  and  other 
officers— Effect  upon  James— He  receives  the  Bishops— He  starts 
for  SaUsbury— His  nose -bleeding— Assembles  a  Council  of  Officers- 
Lords  Forbes  and  Feversham  recommend  James  to  arrest  Churchill 

and  others. 

* 

The  possibility  of  a  Dutch  invasion  was  still  generally 
discredited.  The  prosperous  citizen  always  disUkes  the 
contemplation  of  threatened  national  danger,  and  prefers 
to  live  in  a  state  of  peaceful  optimism,  lest  his  taxes  should 
be  raised  in  order  to  make  his  country  safe  from  attack. 
The  party  politician  seldom  listens  to  warnings  until  the 
«  country  in  danger '  has  become  a  popular  cry.  Indeed, 
he  is  apt  to  denounce  as  professional  alarmists  those 
experienced  soldiers  and  sailors  who,  knowing  that  under 
certain  conditions  the  invasion  of  England  is  a  very 
possible  operation,  would  warn  the  country  of  the  grave 
risks  to  which  an  inadequate  army  and  navy  expose  her. 
Upon  this  occasion,  many.  King  James  included,  pinned 
their  faith  upon  the  strength  of  the  Channel  fleet,  under 
the  faithful  and  loyal  Dartmouth,  and  maintained  that  it 
was  a  complete   safeguard  against   any  descent  ui)on  the 
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English  coasts.  He  believed,  as  many  do  in  these  days, 
that  with  a  fleet  in  the  Channel,  no  hostile  landing  would  be 
possible.  But  he  soon  learnt  the  unsoundness  of  this 
theory.  Others  argued  that,  as  the  despatch  of  an  army 
to  England  would  leave  Holland  at  the  mercy  of  France,  no 
invasion  need  be  apprehended ;  for  it  was  well  known  that 
William  was  not  the  man  to  endanger  his  own  country  ])y 
any  pursuit  of  i)ersonal  ambition.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  reason  why  William  postponed  his  invasion  till  the 
beginning  of  winter  was,  that  he  did  not  dare  to  denude 
Holland  of  troops  until  he  was  satisfied  that  no  French 
army  could  that  year  operate  against  him  in  the  Low 
Countries. 

It  was  further  alleged  that,  as  Holland  and  England 
w^ere  at  peace,  it  was  monstrous  to  imagine  that  the 
virtuous  Dutch  nation  would,  without  provocation,  commit 
*he  crime  of  attacking  us.  But  the  history  of  the  world 
oristles  with  examples  which  prove  the  folly  of  depending 
for  immunity  from  attack  upon  either  treaties  or  national 
honour.  *  The  pious  and  immortal '  William  had  given 
the  most  positive  assurances  that  he  contemplated  no 
attack  whatever  upon  England,  and  it  was  because  James 
was  fool  enough  to  rely  upon  those  assurances  rather  than 
upon  his  own  power  to  resist  invasion  that  he  lost  his 
Crown. 

In  the  last  week  of  September,  when  James  did  at  last 

*      recognise  that  an   mvasion   was  impending,  he  issued  a 

proclamation  to  warn  his   people  of  the  coming  danger. 

V--i%,  1688.  William's  object   was  declared  to   be   the  subjugation  of 

England  to  a  foreign  yoke,  but  the  lung  relied  upon  the 

courage  and  loyalty  of  his  subjects. 

Some  ten  days  before  the  invading  army  started  from 
Holland  William  published  his  celebrated  address  to  the 
English  people,  setting  forth  the  nation's  grievances, 
enlarging  upon  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property  under 
James's  rule,  and  dwelling  upon  the  evils  and  troubles 
from   which   the  country   suffered.     He  referred   to  the 
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suspicions  regarding  the  Prince  of  Wales,  inferring  that 
he  was  not  Queen  Mary's  son.     He  said  that  both  he  and 
his  wife,  the  Princess  Eoyal,  as  the  lawful  heirs  to  the 
Crown,  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  people's  welfare, 
and  were  most    anxious  to  protect   their   rights,  and  to 
re-establish  their  ancient  laws.     Many  of  the  peers  and 
other  people  of  importance  had,  he  added,  invited  him  to 
England,  and  he  had  at  last  resolved  to  comply  with  their 
request.     He  would  take  a  sufficient  force  as  a  protection 
against  James  and  his  priest-ridden   councillors,  but   he 
would  send  back  to  Holland  all  his  foreign  troops,  as  soon 
as  the  peace  of  England  had  been  secured.     His  intention 
was,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  assemble  a  free  and  lawful 
Parliament,  to  inquire  into  the  legitimacy  of  the  alleged 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  into  all  grievances,  and,  finally,  he 
promised  to  uphold  the  Protestant  religion,  and  to  protect 
the  people  from  injury  at  the  hands  of  his  soldiers.     He 
further  published  an  appeal  to  the  English  army,  calling 
upon  all  Protestant  soldiers  to  help  in  his  attempt  to  secure 
the  liberty  of  their  country.     Admiral  Herbert,  one  of  the 
conspirators  who  had  but  recently  joined  him,  issued  a 
similarly  worded  api>eal  to  the  sailors  of  all  ranks,  in  which 
he  said,   *  Buin  or  infamy  must  inevitably  attend  you,  if 
you  do  not  join  with  the  Prince  in  the  common  cause  for 
the  defence  of  your  religion  and  liberties.'     It  would  be 
infamous,  he  added,  if  they  suffered  him  to  fail,  and  that 
if  he  succeeded  all  those  who  did  not  join  him  would  be 
dismissed  from  the  na\7.* 

Mary  was  fully  persuaded  of  the  justice  and  lawfulness 
of  her  husband's  attempt  upon  England.t  A  firm  believer 
in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  she  earnestly  besought  God  to 

*  Cauipbell's  '  Lives  of  the  Admirals,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  118.  Herbert's 
proclamation  to  the  fleet  was  addressed  '  To  all  Commanders  of  Ships 
and  Seamen  in  His  Majesty's  Fleet.'     It  was  dated  from  '  On  board  the 

Ley  den  y  in  the  Goree.' 

t  Burnet,  who  saw  her  shortly  before  William  saUed,  records  this 

fact.     See  Echard's  '  Revolution,'  p.  153. 
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bless  and  direct  the  expedition,  and  public  supplications  to 
the  same  effect  were  offered  up  four  times  a  day  by  her 
orders.  Two  great  influences  were  ever  at  work  within  her : 
an  absorbing  devotion  to  Protestantism,  and  an  earnest  love 
for  her  cold-blooded  and  unsympathetic  husband.* 
h%  10, 168S.  Before  William  embarked,  on  October  19,  he  took  a 
f§  10, 168S.  tender  and  solemn  farewell  of  the  States  General,  callmg 
God  to  witness  that  *he  went  to  England  with  no  other 
intentions  but  those  he  had  set  out  in  his  Declaration.*! 
His  fleet  consisted  of  50  men-of-war,  25  frigates,  25 
iire-ships,  and  about  500  transports.  This  large  number 
of  merchant-men  was  hired  in  Holland  in  the  short  space 
of  three  days.  Even  two  centuries  ago  it  was  possible 
thus  hurriedly  to  collect  sufficient  transport  for  the  invasion 
of  England,  t 

Much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Dutch  naval  officers, 
William  gave  the  command  of  his  fleet  to  Admiral  Herbert. 
The  Prince's  ship  carried  the  English  flag,  inscribed  with 
these  words,  '  The  Protestant  religion  and  liberties  of 
England.'  Underneath  w^as  William's  family  motto,  *Je 
maintiendrai.' 

The  army  intended  for  the  invasion  of  England  con- 
sisted of  one  troop  of  Life  Guards,  one  regiment  of  Horse 
Guards,  five  regiments  of  Horse,  eight  of  Dragoons,  one  of 
Foot  Guards,  and  fifteen  battalions  of  the  Line,  including 
the  six  British  regiments  in  the  Dutch  service,  which  were 
by  far  the  best  of  all.§  These  English  troops  were  com- 
manded by  a  Scotchman,  General  McKay,  Churchill's  great 

♦  All  who  wish  to  know  Mary's  character  should  read  *  Lettres  et 
Memoires  de  Marie  Reine  d'Angleterre,  Epouse  de  Guillauine  III.,'  La 
Haye,  1880,  edited  by  the  Countess  of  Bentinek.  Mary  wrote  well  and 
clearly. 

t  Burnet,  Book  IV.,  p.  782. 

t  Echard's  *  Revolution,'  p.  154,  MDCCXXV.  Burnet,  Book  IV., 
p.  781. 

§  Three  of  these  regiments  were  English  and  three  Scotch.  ToUe- 
mache,  who  was  killed  in  the  attack  on  Brest  in  1694,  commanded  one 
of  them,  which  is  now  the  Northumberland  Fusiliers.  Another  is  now 
the  Warwickshire  Regiment. 
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friend.  There  were  in  all  about  3,600  Cavalry  and  10,600 
Foot.  Some  three  hundred  excellent  officers,  who  had  been 
driven  from  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  swelled  the  ranks  of  William's  army,  amongst 
them  the  aged  Marshal  Schomberg,  one  of  the  ablest  of 
European  generals.  Many  English  officers  who  had  left 
or  been  turned  out  of  James's  army  also  accompanied  the 
expedition,  and  20,000  muskets  were  embarked  to  arm  a 
British  contingent,  should  it  be  found  necessary  to  raise 
troops  in  England.  This  was  but  a  small  army  for  so 
serious  an  operation,  and  without  the  sympathy  of  the 
English  people  the  attempt  would  have  been  ridiculous ; 
however,  William  felt  that,  as  Churchill  was  on  his  side, 
he  had  little  to  fear  from  James's  troops. 

The  morning  after  sailing  a  terrible  storm  began,  w^hich 
lasted  some  days,  and  damaged  so  many  ships  that  the 
fleet  had  to  put  back.  Well  aware  of  the  importance 
of  deceiving  your  enemy,  William  circulated  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  injuries  sustained,  and  these  reports  found 
easy  credence  at  the  English  Court,  where  James  and  those 
about  him  were  always  ready  to  believe  what  was  pleasing 
to  them.  Despondency  gave  place  to  joy  and  laughter,  and 
it  was  generally  accepted  that  William's  attempt  had  failed. 
James  was  at  dinner  in  Whitehall  Palace  when  he  heard 
the  news,  and  exclaimed,  *  At  last  the  wind  has  declared 
itself  a  Papist,'  adding,  *it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
the  Host  has  been  exposed  several  days.'*  Character- 
istically enough,  he  immediately'  revoked  some  of  the  con- 
cessions he  had  made  to  his  people  under  the  dread 
of  imminent  invasion.  In  London  expectation  was  on 
tiptoe.  The  City  was  in  a  ferment ;  news  w'as  eagerly 
asked  for  at  every  moment,  and  business  was  almost 
entirely  suspended.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  im- 
l)ending  invasion,  and  even  during  the  night  men  rushed 
from  their  houses  to  see  which  way  the  weathercocks 
were  pointing.      *A  Protestant  wind,'  as  that  from  the 

*  Echard's  '  History  of  the  Revolution,'  p.  155. 
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east  was  now  called,  was  anxiously  and  universally  looked 
for.* 

The  damage  done  by  the  storm  was  quickly  repaired, 
and  the  Dutch  fleet,  though  with  fewer  transports,  again 
jS  11, 1688.  put  to  sea  before  a  strong  easterly  wind.  Soon  after 
starting.  Admiral  Herbert  learnt  from  an  English  vessel 
11,1688.  that  Lord  Dartmouth  with  a  fleet  of  sixty-one  vessels, 
thirty-eight  of  which  were  line-of-battle  ships,  besides  some 
eighteen  fire-ships,  was  anchored  at  the  Gunfleet.f  Sailing 
down  Channel,  William's  fleet  reached  Dartmouth  on 
November  4,  his  own  birthday  and  that  of  his  mother, 
and  also  the  anniversary  of  his  marriage  and  of  the  death 
of  his  father.  During  the  night  the  ships  were  carried  by 
a  strong  wind  somewhat  too  far  to  the  westward,  but  they 
at  last  anchored  in  Torbay  on  the  following  morning.  The 
disembarkation  began  at  once,  and  on  Tuesday,  November  6, 
William  with  his  army  marched  for  Exeter,  and  entered 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  West  in  great  state  on  the 
11  1688.  following  Thursday. 

The  '  Protestant  wind '  from  the  east-south-east  which 
carried  W^illiam's  invading  ships  into  Torbay  prevented 
Lord  Dartmouth's  fleet,  which  had  moved  to  the  Downs, 
from  intercepting  them.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  getting 
under  way  the  day  after  the  Dutch  fleet  had  passed  Dover, 
and  started  in  pursuit,  but  before  Portland  Bill  was  reached 
heavy  weather  forced  him  to  take  refuge  in  St.  Helen's  and 
Spithead.  Here  he  became  aware  that  Admiral  Herbert's 
appeal  to  the  sailors  had  taken  effect,  and  that  there  was  a 
marked  unwillingness  in  the  fleet  to  act  against  the  Prince 

*  It  is  generally  said  that  the  weathercock  on  the  Banquetinj:;  House 
in  Whitehall  was  erected  by  James  at  this  time,  so  that  he  could  see 
from  his  palace  windows  which  way  the  wind  was  blowing  each  morn- 
ing and  evening.  In  Lillibullero,  the  popular  ballad  of  the  day, 
Wilham's  expected  arrival  is  thus  referred  to  : 

*  Oh !  but  why  does  he  stay  behind  ? 
By  me  sowl  'tis  a  Protestant  wind  I' 

t  Echard's  '  Revolution,'  p.  155,  and  Campbell's  *  Naval  History,* 
vol.  ii.  The  Gunfleet  was  then  an  important  anchorage  behind  an  out- 
lying bank  north  of  the  Thames. 
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of  Orange,  whom  the  country  welcomed  with  acclamation. 
Dartmouth,  the  hard-drinking  Admiral,  was  loyal  to  the 
last,  and  the  orders  he  gave  his  captains  were  to  fight  the 
Dutch  wherever  they  met  th^m.*  On  November  17  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Berkeley  that  he  expected  to  reach  and  fight 
the  enemy  in  Torbay  on  the  follow^ing  day.  But  for  many 
months  there  had  been  a  strong  party  in  the  fleet  in 
William's  favour,  of  which  Captain  George  Churchill,  of 
the  Neu'cafitle,  and  Captains  Hastings  and  Matthew  Aylmer 
were  the  moving  spirits,  whilst  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord 
Berkeley,  and  Admiral  Sir  J.  Barry  knew  of  its  existence.! 
Herbert  most  probably  was  in  the  secret  when  he  issued  his 
address  to  the  sailors. 

These  traitors  to  James  even  went  so  far  as  to  send 
Captain  Byng  to  William's  headquarters  at  Sherborne  to 
ask  for  instructions,  where  Lord  Churchill  was  about  the 
first  person  he  met.  Byng  returned  to  the  fleet  with  a 
letter  from  William  to  Dartmouth,  and  with  gratifying 
assurances  in  William's  name  to  the  officers  generally.  It 
is,  however,  tolerably  certain  that,  had  Dartmouth  suc- 
ceeded in  intercepting  William's  fleet  in  the  Channel,  his 
crews,  who  had  many  old  scores  to  settle  with  the  Dutch 
for  defeats  inflicted  upon  us  at  sea,  would  have  fought 
stoutly  for  James.  And,  further,  notwithstanding  the  plot 
amongst  the  officers,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
loyalty  of  the  men  was  not  seriously  affected  until  it 
became  known  that  many  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army 
at  Salisbury  had  deserted  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  news  of  William's  landing  spread  with  lightning 
rapidity  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  England.  Every 
county  blazed  with  bonfires,  and  all  classes,  high  and  low, 

♦  It  must  be  admitted  that  Lords  Dartmouth  and  Feversham  and 
General  Edward  Sackville  were  amongst  the  few  Protestants  who 
remained  faithful  to  James  in  1688.  The  Jesuit  Father  d'Orleans,  in 
his  work  on  the  Revolution,  hints  a  doubt,  in  which  James  also  in  his 
memoirs  concurs,  as  to  Dartmouth's  loyalty. 

t  James's  '  Memoirs,'  vol.  i.,  p.  158  of  Macpherson.  Captain 
Churchill  was  the  Duke  of  Marlborougli's  brother. 
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were  in  transports  of  joy  at  the  arrival  of  their  deUverer. 
In  the  midst  of  this  general  outburst  of  jubilation,  why 
should  Churchill  be  expected  to  hold  aloof  *?  The  time  had 
now  come  when  all  Englishmen  must  decide  whether  they 
would  or  would  not  surrender  their  civil  liberties  and  their 
constitutional  rights.  Would  they  or  would  they  not  obey 
the  unlawful  orders  of  their  legitimate  King?  That  was 
the  question,  and  a  very  serious  one  it  was,  and  always  will 
be,  for  a  people  under  such  circumstances  to  decide.  It  is 
one  thing  to  submit  to  a  Caesar,  a  Cromwell,  or  a  Napoleon, 
whose  despotism  often  ensures  peaceful  prosperity  at  home 
and  strength  and  respect  abroad,  but  it  is  a  very  different 
matter  for  a  people  to  surrender  their  rights  to  a  priest- 
ridden  bigot  like  James  II.,  incapable  alike  of  earning  con- 
fidence at  home  or  of  securing  respect  from  abroad. 

The  alteration  in  the  place  selected  for  a  landing  was  a 
serious  disappointment  to  those  of  William's  friends  who 
had  gone  North  to  meet  him,  and  accounts  in  a  great 
measure  for  the  time  which  elapsed  before  any  number  of 
leading  men  arrived  to  greet  him.*  William  was  much 
put  out  at  this  delay,  and  at  the  small  number,  even  of 
common  people,  who  joined  his  standard.  With  the  fate  of 
Monmouth's  adherents  still  fresh  in  then-  memory,  few  were 
disposed  to  risk  their  lives  in  his  cause,  and  many  were 
*  much  troubled  with  dreams  of  gibbets.' f 

Wlien  the  news  reached  London  that  the  great  Dutch 
fleet  of  warships  and  transports,  sailing  westward,  had  been 
seen  from  the  cliffs  of  Dover  by  crowds  of  excited  spectators, 
there  was  joy  in  the  City  of  London,  but  fear  and  trembling 
in  the  palace  of  Whitehall.  The  Duke  of  Berwick  was  at 
once  ordered  to  Portsmouth,  of  which  he  was  Governour, 
with  three  battalions  of  Foot  Guards,  the  King's  Regiment 
of  Horse,  the  Blues,  and  one  hundred  Horse  Grenadier 
Guards.  If  upon  arrival  at  Portsmouth  it  was  foimd  that 
the  Dutch  fleet  had  gone  further  westward,  these  troops 

*  Kennett,  note  to  p.  528. 

f  Ellis's  original  letters,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  142,  143,  second  series. 
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were  to  march  on  Salisbury.  The  Queen's  Regiment  of 
Horse  proceeded  to  Warminster,  where  James  had  ordered 
his  advanced  guard  to  take  up  position  under  Major- 
General  Kirke,  whilst  his  main  body  assembled  at  Salisbury 
under  the  temporary  command  of  Sir  J.  Lanier.*  The 
Royal  Regiment  of  Foot,  two  battalions,  also  marched  for 
Warminster.  +  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  William  had 
landed,  the  cavalry  regiments  at  Hounslow  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  were  ordered  to  Salisbury  by 
forced  marches,  i 

This  is  the  first  occasion  upon  which  we  hear  of  the 
Horse  being  ordered  to  leave  their  defensive  armour  in 
store-  Some  did  so,  others  retained  it,  whilst  in  several 
regiments  the  officers  alone  kept  their  breast  and  back 
pieces.  §  Before  the  troops  left  London  James  reviewed 
them  in  Hyde  Park.  Churchill  was  present,  and  is  accused 
by  an  enemy  of  being  seen  *  to  loll  out  his  tongue,  and  to 
laugh  at  the  whole  proceeding.' ii 

♦  The  Queen's  Regiment  of  Horse  is  now  the  King's  Dragoon  Guards. 

t  Now  the  Royal  Scots.  Each  battalion  was  900  strong.  None 
of  this  regiment  went  over  to  William.  When  ordered  to  retire  behind 
the  Thames,  it  moved  by  Devizes  to  Windsor,  which  it  reached 
November  29.  It  subsequently  mutinied  when  ordered  to  Holland,  as 
described  further  on. 

if  The  cavalry  from  the  neighbourhood  of  London  consisted  of  two 
squadrons  of  the  Royal  Dragoons  under  Lord  Cornbury,  the  8th 
Regiment  of  Horse  under  Colonel  Thomas  Langston  (it  was  then  com- 
monly known  as  the  Princess  Anne's  Reguuent,  and  sometimes  as  the 
Duke  of  St.  Alban's,  after  its  Colonel),  and  two  squadrons  of  Sir  J.  Fen- 
wick's  regiment  (now  3rd  Dragoon  Guards)  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sutherland.  The  8th  Horse,  raised  by  Lord  Scarsdale  in  June,  1685, 
was  disbanded  after  the  battle  of  Steenkirk,  where  it  had  done  good 
service  but  lost  heavily.  It  took  part  in  the  battles  of  the  Boyne  and 
Aughrim.  Its  commander,  Thomas  Langston,  died  of  fever  at  Lisburn 
in  the  Irish  campaign  of  1689  under  Schomberg.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Francis,  who  became  a  distinguished  officer,  and  died 
6,  3,  1723.     Both  these  brothers  were  strong  Protestants  and  Whigs. 

§  Berwick  wrote  to  ask  for  armour  for  his  own  regiment,  the  King 
having  allowed  it  to  be  again  taken  into  use.  Historical  MSS.,  Second 
Report,  p.  2. 

Lord  Ailesbury's  '  Memoirs,'  p.  185. 
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Lord  Feversham  was  to  command  the  army  and  to 
accompany  James  to  Salisbury.  Until  their  arrival  Berwick 
was  to  command  the  troops  ordered  to  assemble  there 
and  in  its  neighbourhood.  Berwick's  orders  were  dated 
November  6,  but  many  days  elapsed  before  they  reached 
him  at  Portsmouth.  In  his  memoirs  he  accitses  Mr. 
Blathwayte,  the  Secretary  for  War,  of  having  intentionally 
kept  these  orders  back,  in  order  to  give  Lord  Cornbury  and 
other  officers  time  to  join  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

We  have  a  minute  detail  of  the  army  with  which  James 
hoped  to  repel  the  Dutch  invasion.  It  consisted  of  five  so- 
called  *  troops  '—they  were  regiments  in  reality— of  Life 
Guards,  sixteen  regiments  of  Horse,  five  of  Dragoons,  four 
of  Foot  Guards,  and  twenty-seven  of  Foot— in  all  about 
37,000  men.  But  of  these,  the  3,700  men  drawn  from 
the  Scotch  establishment  only  reached  Carlisle  when 
James  arrived  at  Salisbury,  and  but  few  of  the  2,800  from 
Ireland  had  yet  passed  Chester,*  nor  had  the  artillery 
which  left  London  on  November  10  yet  arrived.!  The 
slowness  of  their  progress  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
treachery  of  Sunderland  and  Blathwayte.  The  force  to 
assemble  at  Salisbury  was  still  further  reduced  by  about 
7,000  men,  whom  it  was  considered  necessary  to 
leave  in  London  to  overawe  that  dangerous  centre  of 
Protestantism.  James's  plan  was  to  push  forward  his 
Horse  and  Dragoons  to  delay  the  Prince's  advance  until  all 
the  Eoyal  army  had  assembled  at  Salisbury.  This  plan 
would  also  restrict  the  enemy's  operations  to  the  Devon- 
shire- Somerset  peninsula— a  matter  of  some  consequence, 
as  the  King  hoped  thereby  to  check  the  spread  of  William's 
influence,  and  to  prevent  many  of  the   disaffected  from 

*  The  Royal  Irish  Regiment  of  Foot  reached  Salisbury  about  the 
same  time  as  King  James.  Seven  of  the  thirteen  companies  of  which 
the  Irish  Guards  consisted  came  over  and  were  given  new  arms  from 
the  Tower.  They  are  described  as  '  tall,  sightly  young  men.'  Addi- 
tional MSS.,  No.  3,929,  L.  47  B.M.  These  men  were  eventually 
transferred  to  the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

t  Appendix  to  Fifth  Report  of  Historical  MSS.,  p.  879. 
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joining  him.  But  of  the  cavalry  which  reached  Salisbury, 
the  officers  commanding  the  King's  Regiment  of  Horse  (the 
Blues),  St.  Albans'  Regiment  of  Horse,  and  the  Royal 
Dragoons,  only  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  join 
the  invaders  with  as  many  men  and  officers  as  they  could 
induce  to  desert.  Colonel  Sutherland,  who  commanded 
Fenwick's  Horse,  was  not  in  the  conspiracy  against  the 
King. 

Before  the  troops  left  London  for  Salisbury,  it  had  been 
arranged  by  those  colonels  who  w^ere  in  the  conspiracy  that 
they  were  to  take  the  first  good  opportunity  of  deserting, 
and  of  carrying  off  to  the  Prince's  headquarters  as  many 
junior  officers  and  soldiers  as  they  could  induce  to  go. 
Arrived  at  Salisbury,  they  devised  and  carried  out  the  fol- 
lowing plan  of  operations.  It  was  given  out  generally  that 
orders  for  an  advance  upon  the  enemy  would  reach  Sahs- 
bury  by  the  post  expected  on  November  11.  The  post-bag 
arrived  at  midnight,  and  Colonel  Langston,  in  command  of 
St.  Albans'  Regiment,  opened  it  in  the  presence  of  his 
officers.  What  were  apparently  marching  orders  from 
London— cunningly  introduced  by  him  amongst  the  letters 
— were  carried  to  Lord  Cornbury,  who  was  then  in  command 
at  Salisbury.  Having  read  or  seemed  to  read  the  orders,  he 
at  once  announced  that  the  three  cavalry  regiments  present 
— whose  commanding  officers  were  in  the  conspiracy — were 
to  advance  on  the  enemy  at  five  o'clock  the  following  morn- 
ing. They  set  out  accordingly,  and,  marching  for  two 
days  with  but  few  short  halts  to  refresh  men  and  horses, 
reached  Axminster,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  on  the  after-  u  n.  1688. 
noon  of  the  13th.  At  Axminster,  which  is  only  six  miles 
from  Honiton,  then  William's  headquarters,  they  were  joined 
by  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  Sir  W.  Clerges,  and  about  thirty 
other  gentlemen.  To  keep  their  intentions  still  secret  and 
deceive  the  men  and  officers  who  were  not  in  the  plot.  Lord 
Cornbury  issued  orders  to  beat  up  the  invaders'  quarters  at 
Honiton  that  night,  and  accordingly,  soon  after  sunset,  the 
three  regiments  were  again  on  the  march.     The  Prince  of 
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Orange,  apprised  of  this  by  Cornbury,  sent  out  some  cavalry 
to  meet  and  conduct  them  to  his  camp,  where  they  were 
received  with  open  arms  by  two  battalions  of  infantry.* 
When  the  men  took  in  the  situation,  most  of  the  Blues  and 
of  the  Royal  Dragoons  galloped  back  to  rejoin  the  King  at 
Salisbury,  but  the  whole  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans'  Horse 
followed  their  commanding  officer  and  joined  the  Prince  of 
Orange.t  This  desertion  was  not  only  a  loss  of  fighting- 
power,  but  it  had  a  demoralizing  effect  on  the  rest  of 
James's  army.  Every  man  began  to  suspect  his  comrade, 
and  the  infection  of  disloyalty,  once  caught,  quickly  spread 
throughout  the  ranks.  It  also  gave  great  encouragement 
to  the  country  gentlemen  to  join  William. 

James  was  at  Windsor,  and  about  to  dine,  when  the 
news  reached  him  that  Lord  Cornbury  and  others  had 
deserted  to  the  enemy,  with  some  of  their  men.  It  was 
a  terrible  shock  to  him.     He  was  in  no  humour  for  dinner ; 

*  so,  calling  for  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  wme,  went 
to  consult  what  measures'  should  be  taken. :  At  the 
same  moment  Lords  Sunderland,  Godolphin,  and  Churchill 

*  were  seen  unawares  going  hand  in  hand  along  the  gallery, 
in  the  greatest  transport  of  joy  imaginable.'!  This  dis- 
astrous intelligence  caused  James  for  the  moment  to 
change  his  plans.  He  ordered  the  artillery  train,  his  own 
equipage,  and  the  troops  then  on  the  march  for  Salisbury,  to 
halt,  as  he  now  hesitated  about  going  there  himself.  His 
reliance  had  been  in  his  army,  and  he  at  last  realized  that 
it  could  no  longer  be  trusted.  In  reporting  this  serious 
news  from  SaHsbury,  Feversham  pointed  out  in  his  letter 

*  Colonel  Tollemache  coininanded  one  of  these  regiments,  which  is 
now  the  Northumberland  Fusiliers.  He  had  been  one  of  those  who 
were  active  in  the  conspiracy  against  James,  and  had  recently  bolted  to 
Holland,  whence  he  returned  to  England  with  William,  who  had  given 
him  command  of  a  regmient  of  infantry  to  fight  against  his  old  master 
James. 

t  This  regiment,  afterwards  the  8th  Horse,  was  disbanded  in  169:). 

%  See  Macpherson. 

§  Clarke's  *  Life  of  James,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  218. 
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how  important  it  was  that  the  King  should  at  once  appear 
amongst  his  troops ;  James,  after  much  hesitation,  accord- 
ingly resolved  to  set  out  forthwith. 

Before  he  did  so,  all  the  Protestant  peers  in  town  sent 
him  a  petition  by  the  hands  of  the  two  Archbishops,  in 
which  they  besought  him  to  call  a  free  Parliament  together, 
and  thereby  save  the  country  from  civil  war  and  bloodshed. 
The  Eoman  Catholics  about  James  dreaded  Parliament  as 
much  as  they  dreaded  William's  arrival  in  London,  and 
as  the  King  cordially  disliked  the  proposal,  he  was  easily 
persuaded  to  reject  it.  The  refusal  sealed  his  doom ;  it 
was  his  last  chance,  and  he  missed  it.  Thenceforward 
it  was  evident  to  all  classes  of  the  people  that  the 
only  hope  for  Uberty  and  Protestantism  rested  on  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  to  whom  every  heart  went  out  when 
he  proclaimed  that  he  had  come  to  uphold  the  laws, 
liberties,  and  religion  of  England.  Protestants  in  high 
position  now  only  looked  for  favourable  opportunities  to 
join  William,  for  all  felt  that  a  victory  for  James  would 
place  them  at  the  mercy  of  an  implacable  tyrant.  Three 
years  only  had  elapsed  since  Monmouth's  defeat,  and  the 
horrors  which,  by  order  of  James,  had  followed  upon  that 
event  were  still  unforgotten. 

On  the  17th  of  November  the  King,  with  Prince  George  H  n.  ^688. 
of  Denmark,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  Earl  of  Dumbarton, 
Lord  Churchill,  the  French  Ambassador,  the  Count  de  Roye,* 
and  a  numerous  staff,  including  a  Protestant  chaplain  for 
the  sake  of  appearances,  left  Windsor  for  the  headquarters 
of  the  army  at  Salisbury,!  which  he  reached  in  two  days, 
disordered  in  mind,  fatigued  in  body,  and  troubled  with 
a  copious  bleeding  at  the  nose,  probably  the  result  of 
intense  excitement.  He  took  up  his  quarters  in  the 
Bishop's  palace.J    To  Churchill  and  the  others  who  had  U  n,  I688. 

*  Lord  Feversham's  brother. 

t  The  King's  escort  consisted  of  a  detachment  of  the  Horse  Guards 
and  the  Irish  Dragoons. 

X  Kennett ;  London  Gazette;  Echard,  p.  175. 
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made  up  their  minds  to  join  the  Prince  of  Orange  the 
journey  must  have  been  trying,  with  deceit  in  their  faces 
and  treachery  in  their  hearts.  When  James  reached 
Salisbury,  WiUiam  had  already  marched  into  Sherborne. 
Why  the  King  allowed  so  many  days  to  elapse,  after 
hearing  of  the  landing  at  Torbay,  before  he  set  out  to 
join  his  army,  is  a  question  not  easy  to  answer.  The 
delay  argued  a  want  of  vigour  and  confidence  that  was 
injurious  to  his  cause,  and  also  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that 
he  feared  to  encounter  his  lion-hearted  son-in-law. 
^  11, 1688.  Lord  Churchill  was  promoted  to  be  a  Lieutenant- General 
before  leaving  London,  and  on  arriving  at  Salisbury  he  took 
over  the  command  of  a  brigade  of  about  5,000  men.  It 
was  asserted  by  many  who  were  aware  of  the  circumstances 
at  the  time,  that  had  James  marched  against  William  at 
once  when  he  reached  Salisbury,  his  soldiers  would  have 
fought  for  him.*  Lord  Forbes  pressed  the  King  to  attack 
forthwith;  for,  as  he  truly  said,  soldiers  only  desert  when 
left  inactive ;  they  do  not  do  so  when  marching  upon  an 
enemy.!  The  foreigner  Feversham  did  not  possess  the 
qualities  of  a  General,  and  had  no  influence  with  his 
troops ;  but  had  there  been  at  the  King's  side  a  real  soldier 
of  Churchill's  military  capacity,  and  who  preferred  the 
King's  interests  to  the  liberty  and  religion  of  the  English 
people,  how  different  even  then  might  have  been  the  history 
of  the  time  !  The  military  student  will  readily  understand 
how  much  we  are  indebted  for  the  successful  issue  of  the 
Revolution  to  Marlborough's  desertion. 

James  reviewed  his  troops  at  Salisbury  and  made  them 
a  gracious  speech  on  the  day  after  his  arrival.  To  every 
soldier  whom  Cornbury  had  endeavoured  to  carry  over  to 
W^illiam,  but  who  had  returned  to  his  allegiance,  he  gave 
a  gratuity,  and  said  that  any  who  wished  to  quit  his 
service  were  at  liberty  to  do  so.  In  order  to  inspire  the 
troops  with  confidence,   an   immediate  attack  upon  the 

♦  Lord  Onslow's  note  in  Burnet,  vol.  ii.,  p.  791. 
f  Memoirs  of  the  Earls  of  Granard. 
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enemy's  troops  was  talked  of,  and  to  strengthen  this  idea 
James  announced  his  intention  of  going  the  next  day — 
Wednesday — to  Warminster,  a  small  town  some  twenty- 
one  miles  off,  to  inspect  the  advanced  guard,  which  was 
under  the  command  of  General  Kirke.*  The  King  was 
to  have  travelled  in  his  son  Berwick's  carriage,  but  was 
prevented  from  going  at  the  last  moment  by  a  return  of 
the  bleeding,  from  which  he  had  again  suffered  on  the 
previous  evening,  immediately  after  the  review,  and  to 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  subject.!  James  avers: 
*It  was  generally  believed  afterwards  that  my  Lord 
Churchill,  Kirke,  Trelawney,  and  some  others  in  that 
quarter,  had  layd  a  design  to  seize  the  King,  either  in 
his  going  thither  or  coming  back,  and  so  have  carried  him 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange.':  Now,  this  statement,  which 
has  been  repeated  over  and  over  again,  rests  upon  no 
good  evidence.  Lord  Ailesbury,  though,  in  his  *  Memoirs,' 
declares  it  to  be  true  *on  my  own  certain  knowledge  *;§ 
but  he  wrote  many  years  after  the  events  he  describes, 

♦  This  advanced  guard  consisted  of  the  following  regiments :  The 
third  troop  of  Life  Guards  (disbanded  in  1746 ;  Lord  Churchill  was  ts 
Captain  in  1688) ;  the  Queen  Consort's  Kegiment  of  Horse,  now  the 
Ist  or  King's  Dragoon  Guards;  Werden's  Regiment  of  Horse  (dis- 
banded in  1690) ;  the  Queen's  Regiment  of  Dragoons,  now  the  3rd 
Hussars;  two  battalions  of  Dmnbarton's,  now  the  Royal  Scots; 
Kirke's  Regiment,  now  the  Queen's  ;  and  Trelawney's,  now  the  King's 
Own  or  Royal  Lancashire  Regiment. 

t  See  Echard's  '  History  of  the  Revolution,'  p.  175.  In  James's 
own  account,  in  vol.  i.  of  Macpherson,  he  says  he  '  was  not  naturally 
subject  to '  this  bleeding,  but  there  is  good  e\ddence  to  show  that  he  had 
suffered  from  it  before.  In  Luttrell  for  7,  1,  168|  it  is  stated  'the 
King  of  England  continues  at  St.  Gennams,  and  hath  lately  had  a 
^^olent  fit  of  bleedmg  agam,'  and  in  another  place  he  says  that  James, 
'  in  his  way  to  Brest,'  was  said  to  have  been  taken  '  with  a  paralytick 
fitt  and  a  violent  bleeding  for  some  time.'  In  fact,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  died  of  it.     His  brother  Charles  also  died  of  apoplexy. 

X  Macpherson,  in  his  wish  to  favour  James,  has  garbled  this  passage 
in  a  most  dishonest  way.  See  Macpherson's  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  162.  and 
Cox,  vol.  i.,  note  to  p.  40.     Clarke's  '  Life  of  James,'  vol.  il,  p.  222. 

§  Lord  Ailesbury's  '  Memoirs,'  p.  189. 
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and  in  so  many  instances  misstates  facts,  that  I  do  not 
think  any  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  his  uncorroborated 
testimony.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  camp  rumour  set  on  foot 
at  James's  headquarters,  when  Churchill  went  over  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange. 

On  the  19th  William  left  Exeter  for  Axminster,  and 
learning  there  that  James  had  reached  Salisbury,  he  pushed 
U  11, 1688.  some  troops  forward  towards  that  place.  On  the  20th  a 
skirmish  took  place  at  Wincanton— about  thirty  miles  west 
of  Salisbury — between  an  advanced  patrol  of  the  invading 
army  and  a  detachment  of  Irish  troops  under  the  gallant 
Sarsfield.  Several  Irish  were  killed  and  wounded,  but  with 
the  exception  of  this,  and  of  another  trifling  skirmish  at 
Reading,  in  which  again  a  few  Irish  were  killed,  the  Kevolu- 
tion  was  accomplished  without  fighting. 

When  James  relinquished  his  intention  of  going  to  War- 
minster, he  assembled  a  Council  of  superior  oflicers.  Some, 
including  Churchill,  urged  him  to  fight;  indeed,  it  is 
said  that  he  pressed  James  to  adopt  this  course  with  a 
view  to  remove  the  suspicion  under  w^hich  he  felt  that  he 
then  lay.  Feversham,  his  brother  the  Count  de  Roye  and 
Lord  Dumbarton  advised  James  not  to  fight,  but  to  fall 
back  behind  the  Thames.*  Believing  that  everything 
depended  upon  the  army,  whose  fighting  value  had  been 
somewhat  rudely  shaken  by  the  desertion  of  Lord  Combury 
and  others,  James  made  a  touching  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of 
the  officers  present  at  the  Council.  He  tells  us  in  his 
memoirs  :  *  They  all  seemed  to  be  moved  at  this  discourse, 
and  vowed  they  would  serve  him  to  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood — the  Duke  of  Grafton  (James's  nephew)  and  my  Lord 
Churchill  were  the  first  that  made  this  attestation,  and  the 
first  who,  to  their  eternal  infamy,  broke  it  afterwards,  as 
well  as  Kirke,  Trelawney,  etc.,  who  were  no  less  lavish  of 
their  promises    on    this   occasion,   though   as    false  and 

*  Clarke's  '  Life  of  James,*  vol.  ii.,  p.  223,  and  DalrjTnple,  vol.  ii., 
p.  201. 
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treacherous  as  the  rest  in  the  end.'*  He  forgot  to  add  that 
he  also  had  been  equally  guilty  of  treachery  and  broken 
vows.  If  this  statement  be  strictly  accurate,  truth  and 
honesty  would  indeed  seem  to  have  had  no  home  in 
England  then,  for  if  absent  from  the  officers  of  the  Army 
and  Navj%  they  need  not  be  looked  for  elsewhere.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Grafton,  Churchill,  the  Prince  of  Denmark, 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Generals  Kirke,  Trelawney,  and  a  host 
of  other  officers,  were  only  awaiting  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  desert  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  They  could  not,  of 
course,  help  attending  a  meeting  called  by  the  King,  and 
when  in  his  presence  they  could  hardly  tell  him  to  his  face 
of  their  intention  to  desert,  besides,  the  statement  as  to 
their  loud  protestations  of  loyalty  is  probably  exaggerated. 
From  what  we  know  of  Churchill's  character,  I  think  it 
may  be  fairly  assumed  that  he  confined  himself  upon  this 
occasion,  as  in  his  letter  to  James,  to  asserting  his  willing- 
ness to  hazard  both  life  and  fortune  in  his  endeavours 
to  preserve  the  King's  person  and  lawful  rights.  Im- 
mediately after  the  meeting  most  of  the  superior  officers, 
including  some  of  those  w^ho  had  just  assured  James  of 
their  loyalty,  went  in  a  body  to  Lord  Feversham  and  gave 
him  to  understand  '  that  however  devoted  they  were  to  his 
Majesty's  service,  they  could  not  in  conscience  fight  against 
a  prince  who  was  come  over  with  no  other  design  than  to 
procure  the  calling  of  a  free  Parliament  for  the  security  of 
their  religion  and  liberties.' f 

Lord  Forbes,  in  command  of  what  is  now  the  Royal  Irish 
Regiment,  had  reached  Salisbury  on  Wednesday,  and  supped 
that  evening  with  Churchill,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  the 
other  officers  concerned  in  the  plot  against  James.     In 

*  James  says  this  took  place  at  the  Council  of  officers  he  held  in 
London  before  setting  out  for  Salisbury-,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
was  at  the  Coimcil  he  held  at  Sahsburj-,  as  described  above.  Amongst 
other  reasons  for  beUeving  this,  neither  Kirke  nor  Trela^vnej'  was  in 
London  the  day  before  James  started  for  the  West. 

t  Ralph,  vol.  I,  p.  1044.     Echard's  *  Revolution,'  p.  176. 
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very  guarded  terms  they  all  'strove  to  win  him  and  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland— who  commanded  the  second 
troop  of  Life  Guards— to  the  cause  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.*  Forbes  went  forthwith  to  the  King,  told  him 
what  had  passed  at  supper,  and  advised  him  to  arrest  the 
conspirators  and  transfer  their  commands  to  men  whose 
fidelity  could  be  relied  upon.f  But  James  refused  to  believe 
the  story  or  to  arrest  the  incriminated  officers,  although 
urged  by  Lord  Feversham  on  his  knees  to  do  so  in  order 
to  strike  terror  into  the  other  conspirators,  t 

*  This  troop  is  now  the  second  regiment  of  Life  Guards.  This  was 
George,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  third  illegitimate  son  of  Charles 
II.  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  He  remained  loyal  until  James 
quitted  London  on  December  11.  He  was  removed  from  com- 
mand of  this  second  troop  of  Life  Guards  by  WilUam  III.  in  April, 
1689.  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  his  full  brother,  went  over  at  Sahsbur>'  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange. 

t  '  I  have  heard  wise  men  say  that  if  James  II.  had  turned  out  the  old 
ofl&cers  and  made  new  ones  amongst  the  common  soldiers.  King 
William  would  not  easily  have  brought  about  his  enterprise  ;  at  least, 
there  would  have  been  more  bloodshed.'  —  Speech  of  the  Duke  of 
Wharton  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1724.  See  '  Parliamentary  History,' 
vol.  viii.,  p.  389. 

J  Dr.  King's  *  Anecdotes  of  his  own  Times,'  p.  352.  He  asserts  that 
Lord  Granard  (Lord  Forbes  in  1688)  told  him  this  story. 
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LORD   CHURCHILL   DESERTS   KING   JAMES. 


Churchill's  letter  to  James  announcing  his  desertion — Other  officers 
desert  also — The  infection  spreads  to  the  Navy — James  orders  his 
Army  to  fall  back  behind  the  Thames — Prince  George  deserts. 

To  Lord  Churchill  the  night  of  November  21  must  have 
been  one  of  mental  torture,  for  the  moment  had  come  when 
he  must  either  desert  and  sacrifice  the  King,  or  renounce 
his  own  religious  convictions.  Few  can  pretend  to  realize 
what  his  determination  must  have  cost  him.  His  conduct 
has  been  attributed  by  some  to  a  cold-blooded  self-interest, 
which  it  is  said  outweighed  all  other  considerations.  But 
surely  this  view  can  hardly  be  maintained,  looking  to  the 
fact  that  the  step  which  he  took  was  in  direct  opposition 
to  his  personal  interests.  The  time  had  come  for  declaring 
himself,  if  he  were  to  carry  out  his  long-announced  intention 
of  standing  by  the  Protestant  cause.  He  must  now  desert 
the  master  whose  fortunes  he  had  followed  for  no  less  than 
twenty-three  years — the  master  who  had  raised  him  step  by 
step  until  he  had  at  last  become  a  peer  and  a  Lieutenant- 
general.  From  his  very  boyhood  James  had  helped  and 
befriended  him.  Was  he  now  to  use  the  position  he  had 
acquired,  and  the  influence  in  the  army  which  it  gave  him, 
to  destroy  his  benefactor?  When  the  supreme  moment 
came,  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should  feel  the  weight  of 
the  decision  which  he  had  deliberately  taken  some  three 
^ears  before.     It  was  not  that  James  had  been  a  peculiarly 
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^APTKR    fiiidulgent  or  open-handed  master,  for  when  we  consider  the 

/scale  upon  which  Court  favourites  were  usually  rewarded,  it 

I  does  not  appear  that  Churchill  had  been  treated  with  undue 

lliberality.   Personal  kindness  and  geniality  have  never  been 

attributed  to  James,  except  by  those  who  seek  to  make  out 

a  case  against  Churchill.    He  himself  was  under  no  delusion 

as  to  the  nature  of  James's  heart  and  disposition.    He  knew 

his  master  thoroughly,  and  that  master's  conduct  after  the 

r  battle  of  Sedgemoor  had  revealed  him  in  his  true  colours. 

Still,  the  severance  of  old  ties  and  associations  touched  the 

cool-headed,  calculating,  though  tender-hearted  Churchill. 

/  To  those  in  distress,  he  was  always  a  kind  friend,  but,  except 

towards  his  own  family,  he  was  generally  unsentimental  in 

disposition ;   but  he  would  not  have  been  human  had  he 

left  James  at  Salisbury  without  sorrow,  anxiety,  and  distress 

of  mind,  from  all  which  we  know  he  suffered. 

The  conspirators  assembled  at  Salisbury  felt  that  they 
were  suspected.  Delay  might  imperil  their  safety,  and,  as 
far  as  Churchill  was  concerned,  possibly  the  success  of  the 
whole  plot.  No  time,  therefore,  was  to  be  lost.  That  very 
H,  1688.  night  Churchill,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Colonel  Berkeley, 
and  some  other  officers,  with  about  twenty  troopers  of  the 
Royal  Dragoons,  quietly  left  SaHsbury  for  Axminster,  where 
they  joined  William  on  November  23.* 

Churchill  wrote  the  following  letter  to  James  when  he 
left  him : 

*  Sir,— Since  men  are  seldom  suspected  of  sincerity, 
when  they  act  contrary  to  their  interests,  and  though  my 
dutiful  behaviour  to  your  Majesty  in  the  worst  of  times 
(for  which  I  acknowledge  my  poor  services  much  overpaid) 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  incline  you  to  a  charitable  interpre- 
tation of  my  actions,  yet  I  hope  the  great  advantage  I 
enjoy  under  your  Majesty,  which  I  can  never  expect  in  any 
other  change  of  Government,  may  reasonably  convince  your 

*  Bumet.     This  Bishop  was  ^^ith  Williiun  at  the  tune.     Berkeley 
was  equerry  to  the  Princess  Anne. 
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Majesty  and  the  world  that  I  am  actuated  by  a  higher 
principle,  when  I  offer  that  violence  to  my  inclination  and 
interest  as  to  desert  your  Majesty  at  a  time  when  your 
affairs  seem  to  challenge  the  strictest  obedience  from  all 
your  subjects,  much  more  from  one  who  lies  under  the 
greatest  obligations  to  your  Majesty.  This,  Sir,  could 
proceed  from  nothing  but  the  inviolable  dictates  of  my 
conscience,  and  a  necessary  concern  for  my  religion  (which 
no  good  man  can  oppose),  and  with  which  I  am  instructed 
nothing  can  come  in  competition.  Heaven  knows  with 
what  partiality  my  dutiful  opinion  of  your  Majesty  has 
hitherto  represented  those  unhappy  designs  which  incon- 
siderate and  self-interested  men  have  framed  against  your 
Majesty's  true  interest  and  the  Protestant  religion  ;  but  as 
I  can  no  longer  join  with  such  to  give  a  pretence  by 
conquest  to  bring  them  to  effect,  so  I  will  alway  with  the 
hazard  of  my  life  and  fortune  (so  much  your  Majesty's  due) 
endeavour  to  preserve  your  royal  person  and  lawful  rights, 
with  all  the  tender  concerns  and  dutiful  respect  that 
becomes.  Sir,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  most  obliged 
subject  and  servant, — Churchill.'* 
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Let  those  who  are  disposed  to  join  in  the  condemnation 
under  which  Marlborough  has  so  long  lain,  carefully  read 
this  straightforw^ard,  but  touching  letter.  It  is  a  clear, 
manly  exposition  of  his  feelings,  and  requires  no  comment 
to  point  its  meaning.  "^Wliatever  his  enemies  may  say  to 
the  contrary,  its  expressions  are  all  his  own,  and  they  are 
not  those  of  a  villain,  but  the  plain  outspoken  sentiments 
of  a  man  driven  to  treason  against  his  King  by  that  King's 
treason  against  his  countr}^  and  driven  to  leave  the  master 
he  had  long  and  faithfully  served  by  that  master's  flagrant 
betrayal  of  his  sacred  trust. ^  He  was  indeed  justified  in 
saying  that  under  no  other  Government  could  he  ever  hope 
to  *  enjoy  the  great  advantages '  he  possessed  under  James. 

It  was  a  curious  coincidence  that  he  should  join  William 

*  State  Papers,  Dom.,  first  bundle  for  1689. 
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in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  his  own  birthplace,  to 
which,  also,  his  military  operations  during  Monmouth's 
rebellion  had  been  chiefly  restricted.  Far-oflf  recollections 
of  a  childhood  passed  in  poverty  must  have  crowded  upon 
his  memory  as  he  rode  into  Axminster ;  and  the  familiar 
scene  must  have  recalled  to  his  mind  tales  of  fights  between 
Eoyalist  and  Roundhead,  to  which  as  a  boy  he  had  eagerly 
listened  in  Ash  Hall.  And  he,  the  son  of  a  devoted  Cavalier 
who  had  fought  and  suffered  for  his  King,  is  now  com- 
pelled by  his  conscience  to  desert  the  cause  of  that  King's 
son,  his  own  lawful  Sovereign  !  Had  he  been  the  most 
hard-hearted  of  men,  the  feelings  and  recollections  which 
then  filled  his  brain  must  have  moved  him  strongly  as  he 
rode  into  the  headquarters  of  the  foreign  Prince  now  in 
arms  against  his  master. 

^This  was  the  great  turning-point  in  his  life.  Actuated 
by  lofty  motives,  and  in  what  was  to  him  a  sacred  cause, 
he  was  breaking  away  from  the  patron  of  his  boyhood,  the 
friend  of  his  mature  years.  He,  a  Cavalier,  was  becoming 
a  traitor,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  and 
throwing  in  his  lot  with  his  King's  greatest  enemy.  James 
and  Churchill  alike  suffered  for  their  steady  adherence  at 
this  epoch  to  the  faith  that  was  within  them.  One  lost  his 
Crown,  and  died  in  exile  the  despised  dependent  upon  the 
bounty  of  a  foreign  sovereign ;  and  the  other,  though  he 
lived  to  be  the  foremost  man  in  Europe,  died  detested  and 
vilified  by  the  nation  which  he  made  great  and  famous  S 

Churchill's  desertion  was  a  heavy  blow  to  James,  for, 
apart  from  all  personal  feelings,  he  well  knew  what  great 
influence  his  former  favourite  possessed  in  the  army. 
When  told  that  Churchill  had  left  to  join  William,  he 
turned  to  Feversham,  who  stood  near,  and  said:  *  Fever- 
sham,  I  little  expected  this  severe  stroke;  but  you,  my 
lord,  understood  him  better  than  I  did,  when  you  advised 
me  yesterday  to  secure  him  and  the  others  who  have  gone 
off  with  him.  My  only  resource  now  is  in  Providence;  I 
can  no  longer  count  on  my  troops,  who  no  doubt  have  been 
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corrupted    by    the    pernicious    advice    of    their    disloyal 
officers.'* 

From  this  moment  the  number  of  deserters  increased 
rapidly.  Brigadier- General  Trelawney,  with  Colonel  Charles 
Churchill  and  some  of  his  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men,  quitted  Warminster  to  join  William.  On  some  , 
frivolous  pretext,  Kirke,  when  ordered  to  march  to  Devizes, 
refused,  and  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  London  before  he  had 
found  an  opportunity  of  deserting.! 

James  now  sent  General  the  Earl  of  Dumbarton  with  a 
couple  of  squadrons  of  Horse,  to  bring  back  the  remainder 
of  the  four  battalions  from  Warminster.  But  no  officer 
of  influence  was  left  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  King. 
Churchill's  defection  had  turned  the  scale  hopelessly 
against  him,  and  the  army  could  no  longer  be  depended  on. 
*  Abundance  of  officers  are  gone,  but  not  that  proportion 
of  soulgers,'  wrote  one  on  the  spot.t  As  might,  however, 
be  expected,  the  discipline  and  military  spirit  of  those  who 
remained  with  their  colours  were  seriously  shaken. 

James  now  heard  that  the  garrison  of  Plymouth  had 
declared  for  William,  and  that  the  infection  had  spread  to 
the  Navy,  for  upon  the  arrival  there  of  Lord  Churchill's 
brother  George,  in  command  of  the  Newcastle^  he  also  had 
deserted.  The  King  sent  Lord  Dartmouth  a  warrant  to 
arrest  him,  but  two  days  afterwards  it  became  known  that 
Lord  Bath  had  seized  Plymouth  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  so 
no  further  steps  were  taken  in  the  matter.  § 

James  knew  not  which  way  to  turn  or  whom  to  trust, 
and  when  told  that  Marshal  Schomberg  was  advancing 
upon  Salisbury,  he  gave  orders  for  the  retreat  of  his  army, 
and  set  out  himself  for  Windsor.    The  Foot  were  to  retire  v-H,  1688- 
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♦  Lediard's  *  Marlborough,'  vol.  i.,  p.  52. 

f  Brought  before  the    Council    in    London,   he  was    discharged, 
*  nothing  being  positive  against  him.' — Luttrell's  Diar^  of  December, 
1688. 
.    t  Sir  J.  Bramston,  p.  336. 

§  Historical  MSS.,  Dartmouth  Papers,  p.  214. 
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behind  the  Thames,  whilst  Feversham,  with  the  bulk  of 
the  Horse  and  Dragoons,  was  to  remain  south  of  the  river 
at  Reading  as  long  as  possible,  so  as  to  eat  up  the  forage, 
which  might  otherwise  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  mvading 
army.  Though  no  coward,  James  lacked  the  highest  kind 
of  courage.  He  could  not  play  a  losing  game,  and  at  this 
crisis  he  displayed  neither  firmness  nor  spirit.  Lord  Danby, 
who  knew  James  well,  when  he  heard  that  William  was 
advancing  towards  London,  repeated  a  former  saying  of 
*  Schomberg  and  other  old  officers,'  that  James  was  at  heart 
a  coward :  he  was  sure,  he  said,  that  James  would  not  meet 
the  Prince.* 

William,  having  stayed  four  days  at  Axminster,  moved 
forward  towards  SaHsbury,  taking  Churchill   with  him.f 

^*j  12, 1688.  He  rode  into  the  town  escorted  by  those  who  had  joined 
him,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Bishop's  palace,  t 
His  adherents  were  now  numerous  enough  to  be  formed 
into  three  regiments.  Lord  Mordaunt,  Sir  John  Guise, 
Bart.,  and  Sir  Robert  Peyton  being  selected  as  the  three 
Colonels.  §      Several  independent  companies  of  pikemen 

28,  2, 1689.  were  also  raised,  and  afterwards  formed  into  what  is  now 
the  Yorkshire  Regiment. 

The  Somerset  gentry  who  joined  William  stated  in 
their  published  *  Declaration '  that  they  had  done  so  *  for 
the  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  for  maintaining 
the  ancient  government  and  the  laws  and  liberties  of  Eng- 
land,' etc.  They  swore  to  stand  by  William  *  until  our 
religion,  our  laws  and  liberties  are  so  far  secured  to  us  by 
a  free  Parliament  that  we  shall  be  no  more  in  danger  of 
falling  under  Popery  and  slavery.' 

Prince  George  of  Denmark — lately  made  a  Knight  of 

♦  Echard's  *  Bevolution,*  p.  171. 

t  On  his  way  he  lodged  at  Wincanton,  *  in  the  house  of  one,  Mr. 
Churchill,  a  merchant.' — '  Harleian  Miscellany,'  vol.  i.,  p.  439. 

J  Clarendon's  Diary,  vol.  ii.,  p.  215. 

§  Sir  Robert  Peyton's  commission  as  Colonel  is  dated  §J  11,  1688, 
and  his  regiment  is  now  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers. 
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the  Garter — had  left  London  with  the  King,  intending,  like     Chapter 

Churchill,  to  join  William  upon  the  first  favourable  oppor-      " * 

tunity.    Why  he  did  not  accompany  Churchill  and  the 


1688. 


Duke  of  Grafton  is  not  known.  Supping  with  James  at  V'l^*  1688. 
Andover  during  the  retreat  from  Salisbury,  as  the  news 
of  each  fresh  defection  from  the  King  was  announced,  the 
Prince  said,  *Est-il  possible?' — he  never  learnt  to  speak 
English  intelligibly.  That  night  he  and  the  young  Duke 
of  Ormond,  with  some  others,  started  for  William's  head- 
quarters, and  when  this  was  reported  to  James  in  the 
morning  he  exclaimed,  *  How  ! — has  **  Est-il  possible  " 
gone  off  too?  I  only  mind  him  as  connected  with  my 
dearest  child,  otherwise  the  loss  of  a  stout  trooper  would 
have  been  greater.' 

James  distributed  his  army  north  of  the  Thames,  at 
Maidenhead,   Windsor,    Staines,   Egham,   Chertsey,   Col- 
brook,   etc.,   and   went  himself   to  London.     His   oldest  V-1J»  1688. 
servants  were  deserting  him,  and  he  began  to  think  that 
he,  too,  might  share  the  fate  which  overtook  his  father. 
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CHAPTER  L, 

KING   JAMES  LEAVES   ENGLAND   FOR   EVER. 

The  Princess  Anne  flies  at  the  approach  of  her  father — An  account  of 
her  proceedings — James  calls  a  Council  in  Whitehall — He  resolves 
to  leave  England — His  order  to  disband  the  Army — "William  reaches 
Windsor — Churchill  arranges  for  the  distribution  of  the  troops  in 
London— The  Act  of  Association — The  Convention  Parliament — The 
question  of  a  Regency — William  and  Mary  declared  King  and  Queen 
— They  resent  Lady  Churchill's  influence  over  Anne — Churchill  re- 
organizes the  Army,  and  is  created  Earl  of  Marlborough. 

The  first  news  which  greeted  the  dejected  King  upon 
reaching  "Whitehall  was  that  the  Princess  Anne  had  fled 
from  London.  Both  his  daughters  had  now  turned  against 
him ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  shed  tears  as  he 
exclaimed,  *  God  help  me ;  even  my  children  have  forsaken 
me  !'*  Their  desertion  was  not  only  a  gi-ievous  shock  to 
him  as  a  parent,  but  a  disastrous  blow  to  his  cause.  Both 
were  known  to  be  sound  Protestants,  and  many  who  might 
otherwise  have  held  back  from  fighting  against  the  Lord's 
anointed  threw  in  their  lot  with  William  when  the  Prin- 
cesses set  the  example.  To  account  for  her  sudden  dis- 
appearance, Anne  left  a  letter,  addressed  to  her  stepmother, 
which  discloses  a  baseness  and  a  refinement  of  perfidy 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  match.  To  put  it  plainly, 
*  Good  Queen  Anne '  lied  the  more  effectually  to  destroy 

*  Barillon,  who  had  returned  from  Salisbury  to  London  the  same 
day  as  the  King,  mentions  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Lewis  XIV.  having 
heard  that  Anne  had  fled  wlien  he  was  passing  through  Staines  that 
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her  own  father.  Her  flight  was  planned  by  Lady  Churchill 
as  part  of  the  arranged  scheme,  and  was  put  into  execution 
as  soon  as  Prince  George's  defection  became  known.  To 
avoid  suspicion,  Anne  retired  to  rest  as  usual  on  the  pre-  ^» 
vious  night,  Mrs.  Danvers,  her  lady-in-waiting,  sleeping  in 
the  anteroom.  The  following  morning  the  Princess  was 
not  to  be  found  ;  her  bed  had  not  been  slept  in,  and  the 
clothes  she  had  worn  the  day  before,  even  to  her  shoes 
and  stockings,  were  left  behind.  It  appears  that  when 
James  was  first  told  of  Churchill's  desertion,  immediate 
orders  were  given  to  have  his  lodgings  in  Whitehall  and 
his  house  at  St.  Albans  searched  for  papers ;  and  writing 
on  the  evening  of  the  25th,  from  Hartley  Eow,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  James  desired  that  Sarah  Churchill 
should  be  confined  to  Lady  Tyrconnel's  rooms  in  St.  James's 
Palace,  and  Mrs.  Berkeley  to  the  house  of  her  father,  the 
Knight-Marshal.*  But  the  order  came  too  late,  for  the 
ladies  had  fled  before  it  could  be  executed,  f  James  could 
find  out  little  regardmg  Anne's  flight,  beyond  the  fact  that 
the  sentry  over  her  door  had  seen  a  coach  drive  up  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  mornmg,  pick  up  some  ladies, 
and  drive  off  again.  We  now  know  that  the  coach  con- 
tained the  Earl  of  Dorset  and  Compton,  Bishop  of  London, 
who,  being  joined  by  the  Princess,  Lady  Churchill  and 
Mrs.  Berkeley,  drove  to  the  Bishop's  residence  in  Alders- 
gate  Street.!  The  Princess  had  not  passed  through  the 
anteroom  where  Mrs.  Danvers  slept,  but  through  the  closet 
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♦  Historical  MSS.,  Dartmouth  Papers,  p.  214  ;  a  letter  from  Pepys 
to  Lord  Dartmouth ;  also  Appendix  to  Sixth  Report,  p.  261,  p.  350, 
and  p.  418. 

t  Letters  from  Lord  Middleton  to  Lord  Preston,  Hartley  Row, 
November  25,  7  p.m.  Preston  Papers.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Wright 
granted  a  warrant  to  seize  Sarah  and  her  goods,  but  it  was  never 
executed.    Luttrell,  vol.  i.,  p.  479. 

J  Mrs.  Berkeley's  husband  had  deserted  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
Lord  Churchill,  and  others.  He  was  subsequently^  created  Viscount 
Fitzharding.  His  wife  was  a  ViUiers,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Marl- 
borough's wife. 
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and  down  the  back-stairs.    The  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
would  have  us  believe  that  Anne  was  surprised  and  alarmed 
upon  learning  that  Prince  George  had  joined  William,  and 
she  herself  says  in  her  letter  to  the  Queen :  *!  am  so  deeply 
afflicted  with  the  surprising  news  of  the  Prmce's  being 
gone,'  etc.     But  this  is  clearly  false,  for  it  is  certam  that 
the  whole  plot  had  been  concocted  before  Churchill  started 
with  the  King  for  Salisbury.    By  Lady  ChurchilFs  advice, 
Anne  pretended  that  she  had  fled  m  order  to  avoid  her  ' 
father's  anger  at   the  Prince's  desertion,  and,  according 
to  Sarah's  account,  the  Princess  had  told  her  '  that  sooner 
than  see  her  father  she  would  jump  out  at  window.'*     She 
must,  however,  have  been  aware  that  flight  was  more 
necessary  for  herself  than  for  the  Princess.     Sarah's  in- 
fluence over  Anne  was  notorious,  and  James  would  be  sure 
to  visit  his  anger  upon  her  rather  than  upon  his  daughter. 
It  is  vain   for  her  to  pretend   that  she  merely  acted  in 
obedience  to  Anne's  orders,  and  that  the  whole  aflfair  was 
*  sudden  and  unconcerted,'^  for  on  another  page  she  con- 
fesses, or  rather  boasts,  that  she  influenced  her  mistress 
in  all  that  she  did.     Her  husband  had  promised  "WiUiam, 
before  he  left  Holland,   that  Anne  and    Prince   George 
should  join  him  upon  his  landing  in  England,  and  Anne 
H  11,  1688.  had  written  wishing  him  *  good  success  in  this  so  just  an 
undertaking,  and  /  hope  the  Prince  will  soon  he  with  yon, 
who,  I  am  sure,  will  do  you  all  the  service  that  lies  in 
his  power.    He  went  yesterday  with  the   King  towards 
Salisbury,  intending  to  (jo  from  thence  to  you  as  soon  as  his 
friends  thought  lyroper:     She  goes  on  to  say:  *I  am  not 
yet  certain  if  I  shall  contmue  here,  or  remove  into  the 
City ;  that  shall  depend  upon  the  advice  my  friends  will 
give  me.':     Her  destination  in  the  City  was  Bishop  Comp- 

*  She  says  so  in  the  letter  she  ^vrote  to  her  stepmother  the  night 
she  fled  from  Whitehall.  The  letter  was  evidently  written  under  the 
dictation  of  Sarah.     *  Conduct,'  p.  16. 

t  *  Conduct,'  p.  18. 

{  Dah-ymple,  vol.  ii.,  p.  338,  Appendix. 
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ton's  house,  in  Suffolk  Street,  Strand,  a  secret  address 
which  Sarah  naively  says  had  been  sent  to  her  in  case  Anne 
might  require  the  worthy  Bishop's  services.  The  probable 
contingencies  had  been  well  thought  out,  and  the  action 
to  be  taken  decided  upon,  whenever  it  should  become 
known  that  James  was  on  his  way  back  to  London.* 
Further  evidence  to  the  same  effect  is  not  wantmg,  for  on 
December  4  Churchill  asked  Lord  Clarendon,  whom  he  met 
at  William's  headquarters,  'when  the  Princess  left  the 
Cockpit.  When  I  told  him,'  writes  Clarendon,  '  he  said  he 
wondered  she  went  not  sooner.' f  Anne's  flight  from  London 
was  so  clearly  a  part  of  the  plot  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Duchess  to  excuse  or  misrepresent  it  are  alike  futile.  Anne 
was  fully  aware  that  the  army  intended  to  desert  her 
father,  for  when  Lord  Clarendon  spoke  to  her  of  his  son's 
desertion  she  coolly  answered  :  '  People  were  so  appre- 
hensive of  Popery,  that  she  believed  many  more  of  the 
army  would  do  the  same.'; 

Anne  and  her  companions  having  passed  the  night  in 
the  City,  proceeded  the  next  morning  to  Lord  Dorset's 
place,  Copt  Hall,  and  thence  to  Northampton,  which  she 
entered  in  triumph.  There  the  people  rallied  round  her, 
and  she  felt  herself  safe  among  the  friends  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  §  Accompanied  by  Lady  Churchill  and  the 
Bishop,  she  next  went  to  Oxford,  where  she  was  joined  by  H  12,  I688. 
her  husband  and  some  troops  sent  by  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  Bishop,  who  had  resumed  his  old  military  garb,  rode 
in  front  of  her  Dragoon  escort  with  pistols  in  his  holsters 
and  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  He  subsequently  returned 
to  London  in  the  same  fashion,  and  on  the  banner  of  his 
troop  was  inscribed,  *  Nolumus  leges  Angliae  mutari.' 

James,  dejected  and  humbled  in  spirit,  knew  not  what 

♦  That  Sarah  was  imtruthful  is  apparent  from  many  incidents  of  her 
career,  but  this  instance  affords  the  most  direct  and  complete  evidence 
on  the  point. 

t  Clarendon's  Diary,  by  Singer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  214. 

X  Clarendon's  Diary,  20,  11,  1688. 

§  '  Remarks  upon  the  Conduct  of  a  certain  Duchess,'  p.  12. 

VOL.  II.  29 
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to  do.    At   last  he  resolved  to  call  a  Council  to  advise 
him  ;  and  to  allay  the  pubHc  excitement  only  Protestants 
were   summoned.      About   forty   spiritual    and    temporal 
peers  met  accordingly  in  the  dining-room  at   \Ahitehall, 
the  morning  after  his  arrival.     The  questions  of  opemng 
necTotiations  ^vith  William,  and  of  summoning  a  Parlia- 
me"nt,  were  discussed.      Clarendon  and  some  others  spoke 
their  minds  freely,  to  James's  infinite  annoyance,  ^vhlle 
.Tames  related  his  proceedings  at  SaUsbury  and  tried  to 
explam  his  conduct.     He  laid  stress  upon  the  Providential 
bleeding  of  the  nose  which  had  prevented  him  from  gomg 
to  Warminster,  and  had  saved  him,  he  said,  from  bemg 
handed  over  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.    *  He  had,'  he  added, 
'  areat  reason  to  l)elieve  that  Lord  Churchill  then  designed 
to   -ive    him   up    to  William.'*      His    Eoman    Catholic 
juMsers,  as  well  as  the  French  Ambassador,  recommended 
him  to  send  the  Queen  and  the  infant  Prince  to   Pans 
without  loss  of  time,  and  to  follow  them  himself  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  beg  help  from  the  French  King.     To  the 
Earl  of  Ailesbury,  who  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  not 
to  leave  England,  James  said  :  '  If  I  should  go,  who  can 
wonder,  after  the  treatment  I  have  found?    My  daughter 
hath  deserted  me,  my  army  also,  and  him  that  I  raised 
from  nothing,  the  same  on  whom  I  heaped  all  favours ; 
and  if  such  betrays  me,  what  can  I  expect  from  those  I 
have  done  so  little  for?    I  know  not  who  to  speak  to  or 
who  to  trust.' ^     He  decided  to  follow  the  advice  of  the 
Roman   Catholics,   and    accordingly   sent   off   the   Queen 
and  her  child  by  night.     Two  days  later,  having  thrown 
the  Great   Seal  into  the  Thames,  he  started  for  France 
himself.     Before  leaving  Whitehall,  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  his  faithful   Lord   Feversham :    '  Whitehall, 
H»  1-2, 1688.  Drcember  10,   1688.  — Things  are  now  come  to  that  ex- 
tremity that  I  have  been  forced  to  send  away  the  (iueen 

*  Clarenaon's  I)iar>',  vol.  ii.,  p.  208. 

t  Memoirs  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ailesbury,  by  himself,  lloxburghe 

Club  Papers,  p.  195. 
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and  my  son  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  they  might  not 
fall  into  my  enemies'  hands,  which  they  must  have  done 
had  they  stayed.  I  am  obliged  to  do  the  same  thing,  and 
to  endeavour  to  secure  my  life  the  best  I  can,  in  hopes 
that  it  will  please  God,  out  of  His  infinite  mercy  to  this 
unhappy  nation,  to  touch  their  hearts  again  with  true 
loyalty  and  honour.  If  I  could  have  relied  on  all  my 
troops,  I  might  not  have  been  put  to  the  extremity  I  am 
in,  and  w^ould  at  least  have  had  one  blow  for  it ;  but  though 
I  know  there  are  amongst  you  very  many  loyal  and  brave 
men,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  yet  you  know  that  both 
yourself  and  several  of  the  general  officers  and  others  of 
the  army  told  me  it  was  no  ways  advisable  for  me  to 
venture  myself  at  their  head  or  to  think  to  fight  the  Prince 
of  Orange  with  them.  And  now  there  remains  only  for 
me  to  thank  you  and  all  those  officers  and  soldiers  who 
have  stuck  to  me,  and  ever  truly  loyal,  and  hope  you  will 
still  retain  the  same  fidelity  to  me,  though  I  do  not  expect 
you  should  expose  yourselves  by  resisting  a  foreign  army 
and  a  poisoned  nation  ;  yet  I  hope  your  former  principles 
are  so  enrooted  in  you  that  you  will  keep  yourselves  free 
from  associations  and  such  pernicious  things  :  time  presses 
so  til  at  I  can  say  no  more. — J.  R. 

*  I  must  add  this,  that  as  I  have  always  found  you  loyal, 
80  you  have  found  me  a  kind  master,  as  so  you  shall  still 
find  me  to  be. — J.  R.' 

Upon  receipt  of  this  letter,  Feversham  wrote  as  follows 
from  Uxbridge  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  :  'Noon,  }r\  Decem- 
ber.— Sir,  Having  received  this  morning  a  letter  from  his 
Majesty,  with  the  unfortunate  news  of  his  resolution  to  go 
out  of  England,  and  that  he  has  actually  gone,  I  thought 
myself  obliged,  being  at  the  head  of  the  army,  having 
received  his  Majesty's  orders  to  make  no  opposition  against 
anybody,  to  let  your  Highness  know  it,  with  the  advice  of 
the  officers  here,  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  hinder  the 
misfortune  of  the  effusion  of  blood.  I  have  sent  orders 
already  to  that  purpose  to  all  troops  that  are  under  my 
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command,  which  shall  be  the  last  order  they  shall  receive 
from  *  (.sir).*  This  letter  was  signed  by  the  writer,  and  by 
Lanier,  Fen  wick,  and  Oglethorpe,  f 

Feversham  forthwith  disbanded  the  army  in  obedience  to 
the  orders  he  had  received  from  James.  He  was  not 
justified  in  adopting  this  course,  and  it  was  the  more 
unwarrantable  inasmuch  as  the  men  were  sent  away 
without  the  pay  which  was  due  to  them.  This  was  done 
for  the  express  purpose  of  embarrassing  William,  and  it  did 
so  considerably.  It  led  to  panics  in  London  and  elsewhere,, 
and  occasioned  riots  in  which  the  Spanish  and  Florentine 
Embassies  were  sacked,  and  the  newly-erected  Roman 
Catholic  churches  destroyed.  It  might  have  led  to  great 
disorders;  for  a  number  of  men,  especially  wild  Irish 
Catholics,  suddenly  released  from  the  restraints  of  dis- 
cipline and  let  loose  upon  an  unarmed  population,  could 
not  fail  at  least  to  create  alarm,  even  if  no  more  serious 
consequences  followed.  James  told  Lord  Dartmouth  that 
any  of  the  men  under  his  command  who  wished  to  remain 
faithful  to  him  should  join  Tyrconnel  in  Ireland.  *  If  they 
will  not,  there  is  no  remedy,'  he  added.  Already  his 
thoughts  and  his  hopes  turned  to  Ireland,  where  his  active 
Lord  Deputy  had  raised  a  strong  Catholic  anny,  upon 
whose  fidelity  he  knew  he  could  depend. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  t  on  hearing  of  James's 
flight,  reassembled  his  troop  of  Life  Guards,  which  had 
just  been  disbanded  by  Feversham, §  and  the  Marquis  of 
Miremont  did  the  same  with  his  regiment  of  Horse,  dis- 
missing the  Catholics.  Meanwhile  the  officers  commanding 
regiments  in  London  sent  an  express  to  tell  William  of  the 
King's  flight,  and  to  assure  him  that  '  they  would  assist 
the  Lord  Mayor  to  keep  the  City  quiet  till  his  arrival.' 

*  Historical  MSS.,  Dartmouth  Papers,  p.  229. 

t  Note  to  p.  250,  vol.  ii.,  of  Clarke's  '  Life  of  James.' 

X  Illegitimate  son  of  Charles  II. 

§  This  troop  is  now  the  2nd  Life  Guards. 

'i  A  Frenchman,  who  was  cousm  to  Feversham. 


At  Hungerford  William  met  the  three  Commissioners     Chapier 
.sent  by  James  to  treat  with  him.*     Churchill  was  present  ^' 

during  the  interview,   but   said  little,  f     In  the  evening       1688. 
William  w^ent  to  Littlecote,  where  Churchill  and  several  ^j  12, 1688. 
other  officers   supped   with   him.      On   the    11th   it   was  H  12,  I688. 
generally  known  in  London   that   James   had  fled.     The 
peers  then  in  town,  numbering  twenty-two,  together  with 
seven  archbishops  and  bishops,  met  at  once  to  consider  the 
situation.     They  resolved  to  send  two  of  their  number  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  beg  him  to  assemble  a  free  Parlia- 
ment without  delay,  for  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom. 
They  also  sent  for  the  keys  of  the  Tower,  and  appointed 
Lord  Lucas  Governour. 

Meanwhile  William  arrived  at  Henley,  and  sent  Churchill 
forward  with  instructions  to  reassemble  his  old  troop  of 
Life  Guards,  and  to  assume  command  of  the  other 
regiments  that  had  just  been  disbanded  in  London.  He 
was  directed  to  quarter  the  English  troops  in  South wark. 
and  to  disband  the  Marquis  de  Miremont 's  and  all  other 
regiments  whose  loyalty  was  considered  doubtful.  At  the 
Kame  time  a  declaration  was  published  desiring  the  com-  14  12,  I688. 
manding  officers  of  the  disbanded  regiments  which  could 
be  depended  upon  to  call  them  together  again.  Churchill's 
command  was  not  confined  to  London,  for  we  find  orders 
countersigned  by  him  which  refer  to  movements  elsewhere,  t 
Of  the  old  army,  about  half  rejoined  their  regiments ;  of 
the  other  half,  a  large  proportion  returned  to  Ireland,  and 
many  went  abroad  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  Catholic 
countries.  §  Every  effort  was  made  by  the  Jacobites  to 
foment  divisions  amongst  the  troops  that  remained,  espe- 

*  Tliey  were  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  and  Lords  Halifax  and 
Godolphin,  with  Dr.  Wynn  as  secretary. 

t  Singer's  *  Clarendon  Correspondence,'  vol.  ii. 

X  Historical  MSS.,  Dartmouth  Papers,  p.  237.  Throughout  1689  and 
1690  orders  for  the  movement  of  troops  in  and  from  England  were  all 
signed  by  Marlborough.  The  War  Office  marching  books  of  those 
years,  now  in  the  Rolls  Office,  are  full  of  such  orders. 

§  Luttrell's  Diary  for  ;^,,  1,  168«. 
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cially  among  the  officers,  and  some  time  elapsed  before  the 
loyalty  of  all  the  regiments  could  be  entirely  relied  upon. 
168».  James  left  London  with  the  intention  of  taking  ship  for 

France,  but,  arrested  and  ill-treated  by  the  country-people 
in  Kent,  he  was  brought  back  to  Whitehall,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  the  fickle  populace  of  London  with  every  mark  of 
rejoicing.  Had  he  been  a  man  of  firm  resolve  and  of  a 
stout  heart,  it  is  possible  that  he  might,  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  have  saved  his  Throne.  This  revival  of 
popular  feeling  in  James's  favour  made  his  presence  in 
London  hurtful  to  William's  ulterior  objects,  so  he  was 
encouraged  to  take  up  his  residence  for  the  time  at  Ham 
House,  near  Eichmond.  But  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
stay  at  Rochester  instead,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  escaping 
if  12, 1688.  from  the  kingdom.  The  request  being  granted,  he  quitted 
London  for  ever,  and  five  days  later  sailed  for  France, 
accompanied  by  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  Dethroned 
by  his  people,  deceived  by  his  friends,  and  deserted  by  his 
daughters,  he  fled  from  the  land  of  his  birth  with  all  the 
appearance  of  fear  for  his  life.  His  was  indeed  a  pitiable 
fate,  and  yet  few  pitied  him ;  the  majority  detested,  and  all 
despised,  him.  His  daughter  Anne  was  apparently  as  glad 
as  others  to  be  rid  of  him.  She  and  Lady  Churchill,  both 
bedecked  with  a  profusion  of  orange-coloured  ribands,  went 
to  the  play  in  state  the  very  evening  that  her  unfortunate 
father  was  being  taken  by  river,  in  the  worst  of  weather,  to 
Eochester.  James  was  King  no  more,  and  William  of 
Orange,  the  first  constitutional  sovereign  of  England, 
though  not  yet  crowned,  reigned  in  his  stead. 

At  St.  Germains  the  impression  made  by  James  was 
anything  but  favourable.  *  There  goes  a  silly,  weak  man,' 
said  the  witty  Archbishop  of  Eeims,  '  who  has  given  up 
three  kingdoms  for  a  Mass.'*  The  light-hearted  French- 
men despised  and  turned  him  into  ridicule ;  but  he  was 
well  received  by  Lewis  XI Y.,  who  ordered  him  to  be  treated 
with  the  ceremony  due  to  a  crowned  head,  and  settled  u^wn 
*  He  was  Louvois's  brother.     Vol.  Ixv.,  p.  62,  of  Petitot. 
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him  an  annuity  of  about  4*24,000  as  long  as  he  should     Chaptek 
remain  in  France.*  — '- 

On  the  arrival  of  William  at  Windsor,  he  took  possession  i^ss. 
of  the  Princess  Anne's  apartments,  which  had  been  specially  lA  i'-^,  1688. 
prepared  for  his  reception ;  and  on  the  following  day  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Craven,  who  commanded  the  Foot  Guards 
round  the  royal  palaces,  and  announced  his  intention  of 
proceeding  to  London  on  the  following  Tuesday.  He  desired  il  12,  I688. 
that  all  the  British  troops  should  be  moved  out  of  the 
capital  on  the  previous  day,  and  sent  to  the  quarters  he  had 
appointed  for  them.  He  directed  800  of  his  Dutch  Horse 
Guards  and  3,000  Dutch  Foot  Guards  to  reach  Whitehall 
on  Monday,  and  desired  that  they  should  occupy  the 
quarters  vacated  by  the  English  Household  Troops.  He 
told  Lord  Craven  that  he  had  given  detailed  instructions 
on  these  points  to  Lord  Churchill,  *  to  whom  I  do  therefore 
refer  you  for  his  assistance  as  there  shall  be  occasion.' t 
Lord  Craven,  though  eighty  years  of  age,  would  have 
fought  sooner  than  give  up  to  Count  Solmes  his  guard  over 
his  Sovereign's  person ;  but  he  was  persuaded  to  comi)ly, 
in  order  to  avoid  bloodshed.*  Many  of  the  English 
Guards  obeyed  their  orders  in  a  mutinous  spirit,  and  some 
threw  down  their  arms  in  disgust.  The  British  troops 
being  removed  from  London,  the  protection  of  the  city  was 
committed  to  the  *  ill-favoured  and  ill-accoutred  Dutchmen.' 
But  it  is  added  that  the  citizens  were  *  mightily  pleased 
with  their  deliverers,  nor  perceived  their  deformity,'  etc.§ 

Churchill  carried  out  his  orders  with  his  usual  vigour, 
urbanity  and  skill ;  and,  thanks  to  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  army  and  his  influence  with  the  officers,  tranquillity 
and  confidence  were  so  quickly  re-established  that  William 

*  *  Louis  XIV.  et  son  Sifecle,'  par  A.  Dumas,  vol.  iv.,  p.  105. 

t  Domestic  Papers,  British  Museum,  marching  orders  of  the  Royal 
Dragoons. 

J  Lord  Craven,  the  son  of  a  merchant-tailor  who  was  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  was  a  gallant  soldier  who  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  war 
service  abroad. 

§  Memoirs  of  Sir  J.  Reresbj-,  Bart. 
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was  enabled  to  hasten  his  arrival  in  London.  Apparently 
in  high  favour  with  William,  Churchill,  ever  anxious  to 
serve  his  friends,  did  not  forget  his  cousin  and  old  comrade, 


¥ 
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il  12,  1688. 
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H 12, 1688.  George  Legge,  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  Lady  Dartmouth, 
writing  to  her  husband,  says :  *  Lord  Churchill  sent  me  a 
compliment  if  he  could  serve  you  to  the  Prince,  I  might 
command  him  in  your  absence.'*  And  again:  'Lord 
Churchill  has  already  acquainted  the  Prince  how  useful  a 
Minister  in  the  management  of  affairs  he  (Lord  Dartmouth) 
is.'t  Dartmouth  was  anxious  to  retain  his  position  as 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  and  Churchill  pleaded  his 
cause  with  William.*  All  through  life  he  stood  by  his 
friends,  and  helped  them  to  benefit  by  his  own  success. 

Upon  reaching  St.  James's  Palace  William  held  a  court, 
which  was  numerously  attended.  When  Serjeant  Maynard, 
a  man  of  ninety  years,  made  his  bow,  the  Prince  said : 
'  You  must  have  outlived  all  the  lawyers  of  your  time.*  *  I 
should  have  outlived  the  law  itself  if  your  Highness  had 
not  come  over,'  was  the  ready  answer. 

The  *  Act  of  Association  '  was  signed  at  Westminster  by 
seventy  peers,  of  whom  Churchill  was  one.  In  it  they 
assured  one  another  of  mutual  support,  and  promised  to 
use  all  their  efforts  to  bring  about  the  objects  enumerated 
in  the  Prince  of  Orange's  proclamation.  Churchill  was  also 
one  of  the  ninety  peers  who,  four  days  later,  petitioned 
William  to  summon  Parliament,  and  in  the  meantime  to 
assume  the  government  of  the  country,  and  especially  to 
V-J,  168«.  protect  Ireland.  In  the  absence  of  a  legal  Parliament,  a 
National  Convention  was  assembled,  consisting  of  those 
who  had  been  members  of  Parliament  under  Charles  II., 
the  Lord  Mayor,  the  aldennen,  and  fifty  councillors  of  the 
City  of  London.     Lord   Churchill's  brother  George— the 

*  Historical  MSS.,  Dartmouth  Papers,  p.  234. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  242.  A  letter  from  P.  Bowles  to  Lord  Dartmouth  of 
^•¥'  i^My»  in  which  he  describes  what  Dartmouth's  chances  are 
under  William. 

}  James's  Memoirs. 
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sailor — was  one  of  the  representatives  for  St.  Albans  in 
this  Convention,  which  practically  dethroned  James  and 
crowned  William,  and  from  which,  a  century  later,  the 
National  Convention  of  France  took  its  name. 

In  the  interests  of  free  institutions  it  was  necessary  to 
call  this  Convention  Parliament  together  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  the  question  of  the  succession,  for  it  might  other- 
wise have  been  open  to  William  or  his  successors  to  plead 
that  they  ruled  by  right  of  conquest.  The  House  of 
Commons  was  strongly  in  favour  of  dethroning  James  and 
permanently  excluding  his  son  from  the  succession.  The 
Lords,  no  less  anxious  to  protect  the  country  from  Popery 
and  despotism,  were,  however,  profoundly  imbued  with  a 
sense  of  Divine  Right,  and  sought  some  middle  course  by 
which  they  might,  while  getting  rid  of  James,  ease  then* 
consciences  and  sustain  their  principles.  In  a  powerful 
maiden  speech,  Somers,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  argued 
that  James  had  forfeited  his  right  to  the  allegiance  of  the 
English  people.  The  report  which  he  drew  up  for  the 
committee  of  the  House  was  the  groundwork  of  the  sub- 
sequent Bill  of  Rights,  which  was  prepared  under  his  direc- 
tion. Somers  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Militia  law, 
and  in  the  fifth  clause  of  his  report  stated  that  it  w^as 
*  grievous  to  the  subject.'  This  clause  was  not,  however, 
included  in  the  *  Declaration  of  Rights,'  and  the  legal 
obligation  of  every  man  to  serve  in  the  Militia  survives  to 
the  present  day. 

It  is  tolerably  certain  that  many  of  those  who  wished 
William  to  come  over  did  not  wish  him  to  be  made  the 
King.  Sarah  declares  most  solemnly  that  she  *  never  once 
dreamt  of  his  being  King.'  Her  husband,  i)leading  sick- 
ness, kept  away  from  the  House  of  Lords  when  the  discus- 
sion took  place  as  to  whether  there  should  be  a  King  or 
a  Regent.  But  he  was  too  astute  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  was  too  well  acquainted  with  Princes,  to  imagine 
that  William  would  be  content  to  return  to  Holland  as 
Stadtholder,  when,  as  Sarah  puts  it,  '  he  had  made  us  all 
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happy.'*  Deeply  imbued  from  childhood  with  a  belief  in 
Divine  Right  and  in  the  principle  of  *  a  Deo  Rex,  a  Rege 
Lex,'  it  was  but  natural  that  Churchill  should  wish  the 
crown  to  remain  in  abeyance  during  James  II. *8  life,  and 
the  royal  authority  to  be  exercised  by  William  under  the 
title  of  Regent.  But  none  understood  more  clearly  than 
he  did  how  impossible  was  any  such  arrangement  with  a 
man  of  William's  ambition  and  temperament.  It  was 
plausibly  argued  that,  as  the  Crown  was  hereditary,  to 
create  a  King  by  Act  of  Parliament  would  be,  in  fact,  to 
reduce  England  to  the  level  of  a  republic.  Such  an  innova- 
tion would  strike  at  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the 
kingdom,  and  introduce  an  element  of  uncertainty  into 
the  Constitution  that  must  inevitably  weaken  the  executive 
to  a  dangerous  extent.  To  meet  the  difficulty,  there  was  a 
strong  and  general  disposition  to  make  William  only  Regent. 
Under  that  title — known  to  the  laws  of  England—  he  would 
carry  on  the  government  of  the  country  for  his  father-in- 
law,  who  was  disqualified  from  reigning  by  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  Tory  lords  and  bishops  were 
ill  favour  of  this  proposed  an-angement,  and  pretended  to 
beheve  in  the  warming-pan  story  in  order  to  account  for 
their  exclusion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  But  William 
would  listen  to  no  such  plan,  and  began  to  talk  of  return- 
ing to  Holland.  He  had  promised  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  Parliament  he  was  to  summon  when  he  landed. 
But  he  disliked  Parliaments  as  much  as  all  the  Stewarts 
did.  In  a  letter  to  Bentinck  he  says  of  them :  *  Et  pourtant 
remettre  son  sort  a  eux,  n'est  pas  peu  hazarder.'  He  said 
to  Lord  Halifax  that  he  had  *  not  come  over  to  establish  a 
Commonwealth ;  and  he  was  sure  of  one  thing,  he  would 
not  stay  in  England  if  King  James  came  again.  He  roundly 
declared  that  *he  would  go  if  they  went  about  to  make 
him  Regent,' t  and  he  added  that  he  did  not  mean  to 

*  *  Conduct,'  p.  20. 

t  Minutes  of  conversation  with  Williaiu  made  by  the  Marquis  of 
Halifax.     In  the  Spencer  House  Papers. 
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be  his  wife's  Gentleman  Usher.     Mary  announced  at  the     Chapter 
same  time  that  she  would  not  accept  the  Crown  unless  it       — 
were  shared  by  her  husband  on  equal  terms.     The  debate        ^^^^ 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ended  with  the  following  reso- 
lution :  *  Resolved  that  King  James  II.,  having  endeavoured  ^^4, 168^ 
to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  by  breaking  the 
original  contract  between  the  King  and  the  people,  and,  by 
the  advice   of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons,  having 
violated  the  fundamental  laws  and  withdrawn  himself  out 
the  kingdom,  hath  abdicated  the  Government,  and  that  the 
Throne  is  thereby  vacant.'*    The  many  crimes  and  treasons 
of  James  towards    his    people  were  dwelt   upon,   and — 
evidently  as  a  warning  to  William — the  ancient  rights  and 
liberties  of  Englishmen,  and  the   terms  of   the  contract 
which,  it  was  stated,  had  always  existed  between  the  Kmg 
and  his  people,  were  recited  at  length.     The  resolution 
wound  up  by  settling  the  Crown  on  William  and  Mary,  and 
upon  Anne  after  their  death.     Carried  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  following  day  by  Hampden,  grandson  of  the 
patriot,  this  resolution  was  agreed  to  without  alteration.! 

The  question  discussed  by  the  Lords  was  *  whether,  the  rV  2, 1685. 
Crown  being  vacant,  it  ought  to  be  filled  by  a  Regent  or  a 
Iving.'  Halifax's  earnest  speech  turned  the  scale  by  a 
majority  of  two  in  favour  of  a  King,  but  this  small 
majority  was  only  secured  by  the  abstention  of  Lord 
Churchill  and  a  few  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  He  had 
taken  part  in  most  of  the  previous  debates,  but  upon  this 
occasion  he  *kept  at  home  upon  some  indisposition.' J  A 
natural  and  commendable  delicacy  forbade  him  to  take 
part  either  m  the  discussion  upon  his  master's  future,  or 
in  the  negotiations  which  led  up  to  it.  Godolphin  and 
Dartmouth  both  voted  for  a  Regency.     William  was  clearly 

♦  '  Parliamentary  History,'  v.,  p.  50. 

f  Later  on  this  grandson  of  the  patriot  accepted  bribes  from 
Lewis  XIV.  to  vote  in  favour  of  French  interests. 

J  ParUamentary  Register,  xxv..  Lords'  Proeeeduigs,  i.,  1660  to  1697; 
61  voted  for  a  King,  and  49  for  a  Regent. 
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made  to  feel  that  the  Crown  was  bestowed  upon  him  as  a 
free  gift  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  people.     Parliament 
wished  to  settle  the  CrowTi  upon  Anne  should  Mary  die 
before  her,  but  William  positively  refused  his  consent  to 
the  proposal.     He  must  be  King  for  life,  and  he  would 
accept  no  other  terms.   Anne  was  at  first  decidedly  opposed 
to  any  such  arrangement.     Her  uncle.  Lord  Clarendon, 
said,  '  It  was  given  out  that  my  Lord  Churchill  had  under- 
taken  she  would  give  her  consent,'  but  she  indignantly 
denied  that  he  had  done  so  on  the  strength  of  an  assurance 
which  she  had  received  from  him.     Clarendon  distrusted 
the   Churchills,  and  believed   that  they  were  anxious  to 
please  William  at  his  niece's  expense  in  order  to  obtain 
favour  and  consideration  from  him.*    It  is,  however,  plain 
from  Anne's  subsequent  conduct,  and  from  a  later  con- 
versation which  she  had  with  Clarendon,  that  her  objections 
to  the  proposed  settlement  of  the  Crown  were  ultimately 
removed  through  the  persuasion  of  the  Churchills.  f    Sarah 
states  that  at  first  she  was  opposed  to  William's  pretensions 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  her  mistress,  and  she  adds  that  neither  he  nor  Mary 
ever  forgave  her  opposition.     Later  on,  however,  it  became 
evident,  she  says,  that  the  proposal  was  for  *  the  publick 
welfare,'  and  she  consequently  advised  Anne  to  acquiesce 
in  it.:     Marlborough's  calumniators  would  have  us  believe 
that  Sarah  withdrew  her  objections  for  value  received  from 
William;  but  as  there  exists  no  shadow  of  proof  for  the 
accusation,  it  must  be  put  down  to  the  malignity  of  her 
assailants.      In    the    inscription   on   the    monument   she 
erected  at    Blenheim    Palace    in   honour    of    Anne,   the 
Duchess  says,  the  Queen  *  had  no  false  ambition,  which 

*  See  Lord  Clarendon's  Diary  of  29,  10, 1688,  where  he  states  he  did 
not  attempt  to  speak  to  Anne  because  Sarah  was  present. 

t  Clarendon  Correspondence,  Smger,  vol.  ii.,  p.  260. 

}  'Conduct,'  pp.  21,  22.  Sarah  in  her  *  Conduct'  states  that  she 
consulted  Dr.  Tillotson,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Lady  Russell,  before  she  advised  Anne  as  she  did  in  this  matter.  It 
was  tliat  divme  who  finally  persuaded  the  Princess  to  consent,  she  says. 
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appeared  by  her  never  complaining  at  King  William's  being 
preferred  to  the  Crown  before  her,  when  it  was  taken  from 
the  King,  her  father,  for  following  such  counsels  and  pur- 
suing such  measures  as  made  the  Kevolution  necessary.' 

That  Anne  did  object  to  the  arrangement  at  first  is 
proved  by  papers  now  accessible  to  everyone,  but  that  she 
never  complained  after  her  objections  had  been  overcome 
by  her  favourite  is  a  fact  to  which  her  conduct  during 
William's  life  bears  ample  testimony.  Nor  is  the  state- 
ment on  the  monument  inconsistent  with  the  assertion 
that  Sarah  persuaded  Anne  to  forego  her  claims  in  favour 
of  William.  Sarah's  action  in  this  matter  did  not,  how- 
ever, constitute  in  William's  opinion  any  great  claim  on 
his  favour.  She  quickly  found  *  that  all  the  principal  men, 
except  the  Jacobites,'  wanted  a  King,  *  and  that  the  settle- 
ment would  be  carried  in  Parliament  whether  the  Princess 
consented  to  it  or  not.'*  Moreover,  it  must  have  been 
plain  to  Anne,  to  Mary,  and  to  all  concerned,  that  by  right 
the  Crown  belonged  to  James  alone,  and  that  it  was  by  Act 
of  Parliament  that  he  had  been  dethroned  and  his  son 
debarred  from  the  succession.  They  clearly  understood  that 
the  power  which  could  do  this  could  as  easily  and  as  law- 
fully settle  the  Crown  and  the  succession  upon  whomsoever 
it  would,  and  Anne  must  have  realized,  that  if  she  were  to 
succeed  to  the  Throne  during  the  lifetime  of  her  father  or 
of  her  brother,  her  only  title  would  be  a  Parliamentary 
one. 

From  the  first  Mary  strongly  resented  the  domination 
which  the  Churchills  exercised  over  her  sister.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  Lord  Halifax  had  a  conversation  with  %"-\*,  168^ 
William  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  consent  of  Anne  to 
the  Act  of  Settlement  had  been  obtained,  and  put  it  upon 
record  that  William  expressed  his  determination  that 
Churchill  should  not  govern  either  himself  or  his  wife  as 
he  governed  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Denmark.  Halifax 
adds  the  following  remark  upon  William's  character :  *  A 

♦  '  Conduct,'  pp.  21,  22. 
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great  jealousy  of  being  thought  to  be  governed;*  and  '  this 
showed  that  Lord  Churchill  was  very  assuming,  which  he 
(William)  did  not  like,  and  it  showed  a  jealousy  of  the 
Princess  Anne  and  of  that  side  of  the  house/*     At  this 
time  there  was  a  close  daily  intercourse  between  William 
and  Lord  Churchill,  who,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  army 
and   of   its  officers   was  able    to   give   William   the   best 
possible  advice  on  military  matters.     In  January  we  read 
of  his  being  closeted  for  hours  with   the  Prince  at   St. 
James's  Palace,  presumably  occupied  in  the  discussion  of 
questions     relating    to    army    administration.!      'Lord 
Churchill  is  the  greatest  man  next  to  Marshal  Schomberg 
m  army  affairs,'  is  the  news  sent  from  London  to  Lord 
A  1,  168^  Dartmouth.:     He  was  appointed  to  be  Lieutenant-General 
ht  2, 1689.  m  February,  and  William  committed  to  him  the  task  of 
reorganizing  the  army,  especially  the  five  regiments  of 
Horse  and  three  of  Foot  recently  raised  by  James.    In 
carrying  out  this  duty,  he  dismissed   the  Catholics  and 
all  whom  he  believed  to  be  personally  hostile  to  William. 
Several   regiments  were   disbanded,   to  the  great   annoy- 
ance of  their  colonels  and  other  officers.     Lord  Maccles- 
field remonstrated  about  the  manner  in  which  his  son's 
regiment  of  Horse  had   been   dealt  with,  but   Churchill 
replied  that  he  had  disbanded  the  regiment  because  it  had 
been  raised  to  oppose  William's  policy.§     Officers  and  men 
were  ordered   to  rejoin   their  regiments,  the  Paymaster- 
General  was  directed  to  discharge  all  arrears  of  pay,  and 
mtimation  was  given  that  in  future  pay  and  subsistence 
allowances   would    be   issued   regularly.     As    a   mark  of 
William's  personal  interest  in  the  army,  one  of  his  first 
acts  after  he  had  been  proclaimed  King  was  to  hold  a  grand 

T  ^^f'^'^'^'^'^^^  conversations  with  WiUiain,  made  by  Lord  Halifax 
In  the  bpeneer  House  Papers. 

t  Singer's  Clarendon  C^^^^  The  Diary,  January  13, 1688. 

t  Historical   MbS.,   Eleventh  Report,  Appendix,  p.  249.     See  also 
Lord  Ailesbury's  Memoirs,  p.  244. 

§  Lord  Macclesfield's  son  was  Viscomit  Brandon,  wlio  liad  com- 
manded  Lord  Gerard's  regiment  of  Horse. 
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review  of  the  troops.  Churchill  was  reinstated  in  his 
former  position  as  Captain  and  Colonel  of  the  third  troop  of 
Life  Guards,  from  which  he  had  been  removed  by  James.* 
Marshal  Schomberg,  old,  gouty,  and  arrogant,  was  the 
nominal  head  of  the  army,  but  it  w^as  really  Churchill  who 
appointed  and  promoted  officers.  +  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
day  to  pay  for  commissions  and  promotions,  and  it  would 
have  been  strange  indeed  had  Churchill  refused  to  accept 
what  were  regarded  as  the  ordinary  fees  of  office.  It  is 
alleged  that  he  amassed  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in 
this  way,  and  he  is  accused  of  having  corruptly  promoted 
notoriously  incompetent  officers.  On  this  point  Lord  Ailes- 
bury  writes  :  '  The  harvest  my  Lord  Churchill  made  by  this 
was  vast,  for  all  is  sold.  Colonel  Selwin,  of  the  Foot  Guards, 
of  litHe  merit  and  service,  obtained  a  regiment  and  Governour 
of  Tilbury,  etc. ;  and  his  footman  told  one  of  mine  that  his 
master  gave  him  at  twice  a  purse  of  a  thousand  guineas  to 
hold  for  him  until  his  master  entered  into  that  lord's 
lodgings  at  the  Cockpit.'  He  goes  on  to  say  that  about  a 
year  and  a  half  after  this  time  he  was  walking  with  Lady 
Marlborough  alone  in  her  garden  at  St.  Albans,  w^hen  she 
said  :  *  Lord  !'  (a  common  word  with  her)  *  they  keep  such 
a  noise  at  our  wealth.  I  do  assure  you  that  it  doth  not 
exceed  i70,000,  and  what  will  that  come  to  w^hen  laid  out 
in  land  ?  And  besides,  we  have  now  a  son  and  five 
daughters  to  provide  for.'*  Although  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  for  or  against  him  in  this  matter,  it  may  be,  I 
think,  fairly  assumed  that  he  accepted  the  usual  fees  and 
gratuities  of  his  office,  and  it  may  be  as  confidently  asserted 
that  the  charge  of  corruptly  promoting  incompetent  men  is 
without  foundation. 

Lord  Churchill  had  been  appointed  Gentleman  of  the 
Bedchamber  by  William,  and,  two  days  before  the  Corona- 

♦  This  troop  was  disbanded  25,  12,  1746,  wlien  the  Life  Guards  were 
reduced  from  four  to  two  troops. 

t  Lord  Ailesbury's  Memoirs,  pp.  244,  245. 
{  Ibid.,  p.  245. 
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tion,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Earl.*  He  chose 
the  title  of  Marlborough,  by  which,  with  varieties  of 
spelling  in  various  languages,  he  is  known  in  history.  He 
was  distantly  connected,  through  his  mother,  with  the  Ley 
family,  four  of  whom  had  borne  that  title.  It  had  become 
extinct  at  the  death  of  the  fourth  Earl  in  1679.  The  third 
Earl,  who  signed  himself  *  Marleburgh,'  was  killed  in  1005 
M  2, 168.:;.  ill  a  naval  battle  with  the  Dutch  in  Southwold  Bay.+  The 
first  Earl  married  Jane  Butler,  daughter  of  John,  Lord 
Butler,  who  was  grandfather  to  Lord  Churchiirs  mother. 
Jane,  Lady  Marleburgh,  had  no  children,  and  the  title 
descended  to  the  issue  of  a  previous  marriage.  There  was, 
consequently,  no  blood  relationship  between  any  member  of 
the  Ley  family  and  that  of  Lord  Churchill. 

Others  besides  Churchill  were  rewarded  bv  William  for 
the  part  they  took  in  the  Revolution — Lords  Winchester  and 
Devonshire  and  Field  -  Marshal  Schomberg  were  made 
Dukes,  while  Admiral  Russell,  Henry  Sidney,  and  the 
favourite  Bentinck  were  made  Earls. 

*  The  Duke  of  Orniond,  Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord  Mordaunt  (afterwards 
Earl  of  Peterborough),  Lord  Lumley  (afterwards  Earl  of  Scarborough), 
and  Mr.  Sidney  (afterwards  Earl  of  Romney),  were  all  made  Gentle- 
men of  the  Bedchamber. 

f  He  was  killed  in  the  act  of  re-taking  the  Montague,  a  ship  of  fifty- 
eight  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Carslake,  which  the  Dutch  had 
captured.  See  a  remarkable  letter  from  this  Earl  of  '  Marleburgh  '  to 
Sir  H.  Pollard,  Controller  of  the  King's  Household.  It  is  dated  '  Old 
James,  near  the  coast  of  Holland,  V"*»  1665.'  In  this  action  a  single 
round  shot  killed,  on  board  the  Duke  of  York's  ship,  Charles  Weston, 
the  Earls  of  Portland  and  Falmouth,  the  Lord  Muskerrv,  and  Mr. 
Boyle,  one  of  the  Earl  of  Cork's  sons.  See  Eleventh  Report  of 
Historical  MSS.,  Part  YIL,  p.  85. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

ACCESSION   OF    WILLIAM   AND   MARY. 

The  Royal  Scots  Regiment  mutinies— The  Annual  Mutiny  Act— The 
benefits  gained  by  the  Revolution— Marlborough's  part  in  it. 

On  Ash  Wednesday  William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed 
King  and  Queen,  and  on  the  following  day  the  Privy 
Council  was  formed  and  Churchill  was  sworn  in.*  England 
at  once  began  to  settle  down,  but. the  condition  of  affairs 
both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  had  assumed  a  serious 
aspect.  Ireland  was  held  by  Lord  Tyrconnel  for  James, 
whilst  in  Scotland  Viscount  Dundee,  with  an  army  of  High- 
landers, set  William  at  defiance.  A  redistribution  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  Crown  became,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  imperative  urgency.  It  was  also  necessary  to  send 
some  regiments  to  Holland,  whence  all  available  troops 
had  been  withdrawn  in  order  to  make  up  the  army  of  in- 
vasion.! Those  whose  loyalty  to  William  was  most  doubtful 
were  selected,  and  of  these,  Dumbarton's — now  the  Royal 
Scots — was  put  under  orders  for  embarkation. 

This  had  been  a  favourite  regiment  with  James,  and  its 
Roman  Catholic  Colonel,  Lord  Dumbarton,  had  accompanied 
him  to  France.  William  made  Marshal  Schomberg  Colonel 
in  place  of  Dumbarton,  an  appointment  which  was  so  dis- 

*  There  was  an  mterregnum  of  two  months  between  this  proclama- 
tion and  the  abdication  of  James  on  }]  12,  1688,  when  at  1  a.m.  he 
quitted  the  kingdom. 

t  This  order  of  f^^  3,  168f ,  was  addressed  '  To  our  Rt.  Trusty  and 
worthy  Councillor  John  Lord  Churchill,  Lieut.-General  of  our  forces.' 
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tasteful  to  the  regiment  that  the  men  refused  to  embark. 
A  number  of  the  ofl&cers  and  others  seized  the  money 
destined  for  the  payment  of  the  men,  and  with  four  guns 
the  regiment  set  out  for  Scotland.*  Viscount  Dundee's 
regiment  of  Scots  Horse  followed  their  example,  and  also 
marched  northwards.!  It  was  necessary  to  put  down 
this  mutiny  at  once,  but  instead  of  employing  Churchill 
or  some  other  English  General  to  do  so,  William  gave 
the  command  to  the  Dutchman,  De  Ginkel,  appointing 
Major-General  Sir  John  Lanier  as  second  in  command. 
This  was  the  first  instance  in  which  he  showed  that  pre- 
ference for  his  own  countrymen  over  English  officers  which 
thenceforward  gave  such  great  oflfence  to  his  new  subjects. 

The  troops  employed  to  suppress  this  mutiny  were  two 
English  regiments  of  Horse  and  three  of  Dutch  Dragoons,  t 
The  mutinous  Infantry,  consisting  of  about  twenty  officers 
— including  the  ringleader,  Lieutenant  A.  Ga wen— and 
500  men,  were  overtaken  near  Sleaford,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, when  they  laid  down  their  arms  and  were  escorted  to 
London.  Ten  of  the  officers  were  tried  at  the  Bury 
assizes  in  July,  1689,  when  one  was  convicted,  six  pleaded 
guilty,  and  three  threw  themselves  on  the  King's  mercy. 
Of  all  the  twenty,  three  or  four  only  were  dismissed,  the 
others  being  pardoned  by  William,  whose  policy  was  to 
gain  over  the  English  army  to  his  side.  He  foresaw  that 
Lewis  XIV.  would  not  allow  him  to  become  King  of  England 
without  further  opposition,  and  a  loyal  and  efficient  army 
and  navy  were  therefore  amongst  his  most  pressing  needs. 

The  mutiny  of  Schomberg's  Regiment  may  be  said  to 

*  They  started  from  Ipswich,  to  wliich  place  they  had  gone  to  em- 
bark for  HoUand. 

t  This  regunent  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Scots  Greys. 
These  mutineers,  if  they  can  be  styled  so,  escaped  to  Scotland,  where 
many  jomed  the  Highlanders  m  then:  resistance  to  William.  The 
regiment  was  at  once  disbanded. 

X  The  EngUsh  regiments  were  the  King's  Regiment  of  Horse,  now 
the  King's  Dragoon  Guards,  and  Colonel  Langston's,  the  8th  Regunent 
of  Horse,  which  was  disbanded  in  1693. 
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h^ve  brought  about  the  system  of  annual  Mutinj  Acts. 
It  afforded  strong  proof  that  military  discipline  cannot  be 
maintained  by  the  milder  laws  which  suffice  to  hold  ordinary 
society  together.  The  soldiers  of  an  army,  all  of  about 
the  same  age,  and  full  of  youth's  passions,  suffer  from  the 
disadvantage  of  being  brought  but  little  into  contact  with 
the  softening  influence  of  the  old  in  civil  life.  Cut  off  from 
the  moral  example  and  healthy  restraints  of  home,  they 
are  apt  to  become  restive  and  more  difficult  to  manage  than 
their  fellows  living  quietly  amidst  more  natural  and 
domestic  conditions.  On  active  service,  where  their  path 
lies  daily  along  the  borderland  between  life  and  death,  the 
frequent  struggle  with  man's  final  enemy  engenders  a 
contempt  for  his  terrors  which  is  often  accompanied  by 
recklessness  and  violence.  Such  men  are  not  to  be  kept 
in  order  by  laws  which  fail  to  punish  even  the  tenant  who 
pours  boiling  water  on  the  head  of  the  landlord  who 
presumes  to  call  and  ask  for  his  rent.  A  code  of  special 
and  more  stringent  laws  is  required  for  the  government  of 
soldiers  if  they  are  to  live,  even  in  time  of  peace,  in  the 
midst  of  a  civil  community  without  becommg  a  terror  to  it. 
From  time  immemorial,  the  House  of  Commons  had 
dreaded  a  standing  army  in  England,  as  fatal  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  Were  the  King  allowed  to  main- 
tain an  army  during  peace,  it  was  believed  that  he  would 
use  it  at  his  own  discretion  and  without  the  sanction  of 
Parliament.  We  had  no  standing  army  until  the  establish- 
ment of  Cromwell's  military  despotism,  when  it  may  be 
said  that  he  ruled  the  nation  through  a  military  council. 
But  the  army  rule  which  he  established  was  hateful  to 
the  nation,  a  fact  which  greatly  facilitated  General  Monk's 
restoration  of  the  monarchy.  A  contemporary  historian 
records,  that  *the  people  had  suffered  so  much  from  the 
army  that  he  (Charles  II.)  was  received  with  the  utmost 
joy  and  transport.'* 

*  *  A  Short  History  of  Standing  Armies  in  England,'  third  edition, 
London,  1698,  p.  12. 
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To  the  House  of  Commons,  always  on  the  look  out  for 
means  of  increasing  its  powers,  this  mutiny  of  the  Eoyal 
1689.  Scots  afforded  an  opportunity  to  obtain  by  law  a  firm  hold 
il  4, 168^^.  over  the  army.  They  passed  the  Mutiny  Act  with  alacrity, 
but  it  only  gave  the  King  and  his  military  officers  power 
for  one  year  to  punish  soldiers  guilty  of  mutiny,  desertion, 
and  other  military  crimes  therein  specified.  Henceforth  the 
King  must  ask  the  House  of  Commons  annually  to  give  him 
this  power,  and  if  in  any  year  it  should  be  refused,  the  King 
could  no  longer  keep  his  army  together,  since  he  could  not 
lawfully  enforce  discipline.  The  preamble  of  this  Bill- 
repeated  annually  in  every  subsequent  Mutiny  Act  down  to 
the  year  1880— set  forth  the  principle  contained  in  the 

*  Declaration  of  Bights,'  that  *  the  raising  or  keeping  of  a 
standing  army  within  this  kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  unless 
it  be  with  consent  of  Parliament,  is  against  the  law.'  It 
was  this  Act  which  transferred  all  real  power  over  the 
army  from  the  Crown  to  Parliament. 

In  previous  reigns  the  King,  or  sometimes  the  General 
commanding  in  the  field,  had  issued  *  Articles  and  Kules 
for  the  better  Government  of  his  Majesty's  Forces  by  Land.* 
Until  the  reign  of  James  II.  these  were,  however,  only 
recognised  as  having  the  force  of  law  durmg  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  for  which  they  were  specifically 
enacted.  But  in  the  *  Eules  and  Articles '  published  by 
James  II.  in  1688  there  is  no  allusion  to  their  being 
enacted  for  use  in  any  particular  war,  or  even  for  any 
specified  time.  They  are  to  be  '  duly  observed  under  the 
pains  and  penalties  therein  expressed.'  In  other  words, 
they  were  to  be  the  permanent  laws  for  the  standing  army 
which  he  was  determined  to  maintain.*    In  the  Mutmy  Act 

*  I  possess  a  copy  of  the  '  Articles  and  Rules  for  the  better  Govern- 
ment of  His   Majestie's  Forces  by  Land  during  this  present  war,' 

*  published  by  His  Majestie's  command  '  in  1678  for  the  miquitous  war 
agamst  Holland.  There  is  m  the  hbrar>'  of  the  University  of  Glasgow 
a  book  of  rules  entitled  *  The  Lawes  and  Ordinances  of  warre,  for  the 
better  government  of  His  Majesty's  army  Royale,  issued  by  the  Rt. 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  etc. 
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passed  by  William's  first  Parliament,  there  is  no  allusion  to 
the  soldier's  *  Duties  to  Almighty  God,'  or  *  to  his  Sacred 
Majesty  and  Kingly  Government,'  with  which  the  articles  of 
war  of  Charles  II.  begin.  There  is,  however,  a  recital  in 
it  of  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  Petition  of  Eights,  that 
all  billeting  of  soldiers  upon  the  inhabitants  against  their 
will  was  illegal ;  but  seeing  that  the  nation  was  then 
engaged  in  war  with  France,  which  necessitated  *the 
marching  of  many  regiments,  troops,  and  companies  in 
several  pairts  of  this  kingdom  towards  the  sea-coasts  and 
otherwise,'  it  was  enacted  that  the  system  of  billeting 
should  be  continued  as  long  as  the  war  lasted,  and  no 
longer.  After  the  passing  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  we  read  from 
time  to  time  in  the  London  Gazette  and  contemporary 
papers  of  soldiers  being  shot  in  Hyde  Park  for  mutiny.* 

So  ended  the  Great  Revolution,  the  most  notable  event 
which  stirred  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  w^as  a  great  victory  for  Protestantism,  that 
essentially  democratic  form  of  truth.  Apart  from  its 
spiritual  side.  Protestantism  taught  the  right  of  individual 
judgment  in  moral  questions  to  England,  and  through  her 
to  all  nations.  Mankind  had  been  befooled  for  ages  by  the 
preaching  of  false  prophets,  and  puzzled  by  the  symbols 
and  trappings  of  a  mystic  religion  ;  but  the  veil  w^hich  had 
so  long  concealed  its  so-called  altars  was  now  rent  asunder, 
and  men  began  to  see  the  light  clearly.  It  cannot  be  said, 
however,  that  Marlborough  truly  estimated,  or  even  took 
note  of,  the  moral  forces  put  in  motion  by  the  Revolution, 
for  the  virtue  of  liberty,  apart  from  the  material  blessings 
which  freedom  of  thought  confers,  had  no  abstract  excel- 
lence for  him.     The  Revolution  effected  no  violent  or  abrupt 

etc.,  and  General  of  all  His  Majesty's  Forces  in  the  present  Expedition 
for  the  defence  of  the  Realme.'  It  was  printed  at  Newcastle.  My  copy 
of  King  James  Il.'s  '  Rules  and  Articles,'  etc.,  is  dated  London,  1688, 
and  *  printed  by  Charles  Bill,  Henry  Hills,  and  Thomas  Newcombe, 
printers  to  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty.' 

♦  Appendix  to  Fifth  Report  of  Historical  MSS.,  p.  382. 
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change  of  sentiment,  manners,  or  moral  opinions.  That  it 
was  no  civil  war  is  evident  from  the  *  Declarations '  of  the 
gentry  of  counties ;  nor  did  it  leave  behind  that  legacy  of 
hate  between  the  two  sides  which  is  the  usual  outcome  of 
a  great  rebellion.  It  did  not  alter  in  any  way  the  relation 
between  the  rich  and  poor,  the  peer  and  peasant,  but  it 
reformed  our  monarchical  institutions  and  balanced  the 
political  forces,  the  constituent  elements  represented 
respectively  by  King  and  people.  It  was  surely  a  constitu- 
tional reformation  rather  than  a  political  revolution.  It  did 
for  monarchy  w^hat  the  Reformation  had  done  for  religion  ; 
it  purified  it,  and  transferred  it  into  a  clearer  atmosphere 
of  liberty,  where  the  individual  was  allowed  to  think  out 
for  himself  social  and  moral  as  well  as  s^m-itual  questions. 

Men  sometimes  compare  it  with  the  *  Great  Rebellion,'  but 
surely  we  owe  it  far  more.  When  we  have  put  out  of  sight 
the  noble  gallantry  of  the  cavalier  and  have  forgotten  his  un- 
selfish loyalty,  and  when  the  glamour  which  still  surrounds 
the  Royal  Martyr  and  his  cause  is  no  longer  thought  of,  the 
Revolution  will  still  stand  forth  as  one  of  the  verv  greatest 
landmarks  of  English  history.  Upon  its  results  depended 
whether  liberty  or  tyranny  was  to  be  supreme  in  this  realm 
of  ours.  The  Great  Rebellion  was  towards  its  close  a  mere 
question  between  the  tyranny  of  an  hereditary  King  and 
the  despotism  of  a  great  military  adventurer.  In  that 
struggle  England  lost  much  realized  wealth,  but  gained 
no  abiding  political  or  constitutional  advantage,  and  it 
exercised  comparatively  little  permanent  influence  upon 
the  future  of  this  country;  but  the  Revolution  laid  for  us 
the  foundations  of  our  present  system  of  Parliamentary 
government,  and  its  principles  still  pervade  the  public  life 
of  the  nation  and  continue  to  influence  the  private  conduct 
of  individuals  in  every  English-speaking  community. 

We  no  longer  refer  to  the  Revolution  in  the  glowing  and 
exaggerated  terms  used  by  our  great-grandfathers,  but  none 
the  less  we  value  the  assured  freedom  and  other  blessings 
which  it  brought   to  the  nation.      But  we  purchased  this 
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freedom  at  a  great  price,  for  it  entailed  upon  us  the  system 
of  government  by  party,  *  the  madness  of  the  many  for  the 

gain  of  the  few.'  * 

Years  after  these  events,  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
wrote  as  follows  :  *!  had  several  very  curious  things  in  my 
power  to  prove  concerning  the  behaviour  of  both  parties, 
Whig  and  Tory,  after  the  Revolution.  But  I  imagine  it 
would  be  best  to  let  all  that  drop,  because  I  really  can't  say 
which  side  is  most  infamous ;  I  can't  see  much  difference 
between  them,  both  sides  designing  nothing  but  their  own 
advantage.  The  Whigs  had  the  advantage  that  their 
pretended  prmciple  was  for  liberty  and  the  good  of  their 
country.  The  Tories  was  (sic)  for  pure  Divine  (right?), 
by  which,  I  suppose,  they  imagined  they  should  have  all 
the  power  and  places  of  advantage  divided  amongst  them- 
selves. But  everything  they  did  was  very  short  of  the 
great  performance  from  the  great  parts  and  honesty  of  my 
Lord  Carteret  and  his  father,  my  Lord  Bath.'t 

In  the  events  upon  which  the  success  of  the  Revolution 
turned  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  slightly  the  balance 
turned  on  William's  side.  Had  Churchill  and  his  friend 
Godolphin,  over  whom  he  exercised  a  great  influence, 
worked  against  the  Prince  of  Orange,  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  Throne  would  have  been  declared  vacant  even  after 
William's  undisputed  occupation  of  Whitehall.  Indeed, 
the  more  closely  the  history  of  the  exiled  Stewarts  is  studied, 
the  more  apparent  becomes  the  weakness  of  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  Protestant  succession  rested  even  down  to 
the  accession  of  George  III.  The  more  we  scrutinize  the 
illegal  tyrannies  of  James  which  caused  the  Revolution, 
and  investigate  in  all  their  details  the  motives  and  actions 
of  those  who  brought  it  about,  the  more  evident  it  becomes 
that  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Marlborough  for  the  free 
constitution  which  we  now  enjoy ;  whilst  his  name  cannot 
justly  be  connected  with  any  one  of  James's  many  foolish 
and  wicked  measures. 

♦  Swift.  t  Spencer  House  Papers. 
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It  is  not  because  Marlborough  saved  Europe  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign  from  the  ambitious  clutches  of  Lewis  XIV.  that 
we  should  alone  feel  grateful  to  him;  but  every  Englishman 
should  cherish  his  memory  for  the  part  he  took  in  bringing 
about  that  Revolution  which  finally  established  Protes- 
tantism in  England,  and  which  secured  to  us  the  political 
liberty  we  have  enjoyed  ever  since. 

Wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  or  British  law 
enforced,  the  community  owes  much  to  William  of  Orange 
and  to  all  who  helped  him  to  gain  the  crown  ;  and  amongst 
those  traitors  or  patriots,  whichever  we  may  elect  to  call 
them,  Marlborough  must  always  be  accorded  a  high  place. 
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The  necessity  of  dethroning  James  if  the  English  were  to  remain  a 
free  people — Resistance  the  only  effective  remedy  for  despotism — 
Churchill's  reluctance  in  leavmg  James — His  determination  to  do  so 
if  James  interfered  with  the  English  Church — Loyalty  has  its  limits 
— Duplicity  of  Anne,  of  William,  and  of  Mary — Lord  Macaulay's 
abuse  of  Marlborough — The  military  aspect  of  this  question — The 
'  Article  of  War  '  on  desertion—  The  defection  of  Marlborough  lost 
James  his  Crown— The  report  that  Marlborough  mtended,  if  neces- 
sary, to  assassmate  James. 

We  usually  associate  revolutions  with  anarchy  and  violence, 
but  in  1688  a  spirit  of  law  and  order  prevailed  which 
made  it  a  revolution  prevented  rather  than  a  revolution 
accomplished.*  Whenever  men  strike  for  liberty  or  in 
the  cause  of  religion,  it  is  easy  for  the  skilled  advocate  or 
critic  to  frame  a  plausible  indictment  against  the  rebel,  and 
the  task  is  all  the  easier  if  he  has  received  favours  at  the 
hands  of  the  Sovereign  whose  authority  he  has  sought  to 
subvert.     Macbeth  in  a  moment  of  remorse  says : 

*  We  will  proceed  no  further  in  this  business ; 
He  hath  honoured  me  of  late.' 

The  remembrance  of  benefits  received  from  James  must 
have  caused  Lord  Churchill  many  a  pang,  for  James  had 
raised  him  step  by  step  to  the  position  he  had  then  attained. 
On  the  other  hand,  Churchill  had  been  to  the  King  for 
twenty  years  a  valuable  and  faithful  servant ;  and  if  we 
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calmly  review  his  services,  and  compare  them  with  his 
rewards,  the  debtor  and  creditor  account  does  not  seem 
to  be  unfairly  balanced. 

But  we  have  now  to  consider  two  questions  vital  to  the 
character  and  reputation  of  Marlborough  ;  firstly,  was  he 
justified  in  deserting  James?  and  secondly,  can  the 
treachery  which  marked  his  desertion  and  the  time  he 
selected  for  it  be  excused  or  forgiven  ? 

The  first  is  simply  a  question  of  patriotic  duty;  the  second, 
if  not  a  purely  military  question,  is  one  in  which  the  political 
exigencies  of  the  moment  must  be  weighed  against  military 
law  and  custom. 

It  was  clear  that  the  reign  of  James  II.  must  be  brought 
to  an  end  if  the  English  people  were  to  have  any  voice  in 
the  management  of  their  country's  affairs.  Want  of  money 
had  compelled  him  to  meet  Parliament  upon  his  accession, 
but  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  from  it  the  settlement  of  an 
ample  revenue  for  life,  he  prorogued  it,  and  never  again 
called  it  together.  Throughout  his  reign  he  showed  an 
open  determination  to  re-establish  Popery,  to  destroy 
Protestantism,  and  to  rule  despotically,  regardless  of  his 
oaths  and  of  the  laws  and  immemorial  rights  upon  which 
English  liberty  is  based.  Churchill  clung  to  the  hope  that 
James  would  keep  his  Coronation  Oath,  and  that,  although 
a  Roman  Catholic,  he  would  maintain  the  English  Church 
as  established  by  law  ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  realized  how 
vain  that  hope  was,  that  he  joined  with  Devonshire  and 
others  in  making  overtures  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

He  entered  most  unwillingly  into  treasonable  correspond- 
ence with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  nor  did  he  take  part  in 
the  conspiracy  until  he  had  realized  the  impossi])ility  of 
inducing  James  to  abide  by  his  Coronation  vows,  and  until 
he  clearly  saw  that  if  the  rights  of  the  Church  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people  were  to  be  maintained,  William  must 
be  estabhshed  as  ruler  in  his  place.  For  what  we  call  the 
philosophy  of  the  Revolution  as  it  was  represented  by  Lord 
Somers,  Churchill  cared  nothing. 
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As  a  rule,  resistance  is  the  only  effective  remedy  for 
despotism,  whether  it  be  the  desj^otism  of  a  King,  a  Presi- 
dent, or  the  more  intolerable  despotism  of  a  Parliament  or 
a  mob.  But  when  a  nation  has  been  saved  by  this  means, 
it  is  scarcely  fair  to  denounce  its  saviours  and  to  stigmatize 
them  as  traitors.  Further,  when  men  deliberately  resort 
to  treason,  as  Churchill  did  in  1688  and  as  Washington  did 
nearly  a  century  later,  upon  the  conscientious  conviction 
that  such  treason  is  necessary  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
their  country,  then  indeed,  we  should  pause  before  we 
condemn  them.  Such  men  do  not  act  with  a  light  heart 
or  without  the  strongest  reasons,  and  before  we  pass 
sentence  upon  them,  their  motives  should  be  carefully 
examined.  Men  have  often  been  guilty  of  treason  in  the 
pursuit  of  rank,  power,  or  wealth,  and  could  it  be  proved 
that  Churchill  was  actuated  by  unworthy  motives  in  1688, 
no  denunciation  of  his  conduct  could  be  too  severe.  But 
in  joining  the  conspiracy  against  James  he  relinquished  the 
almost  certain  possession  of  all  those  objects  which  men 
are  usually  most  anxious  to  secure.  He  quitted  the  service 
of  a  King  who  was  attached  to  him,  and  would  pre- 
sumably have  advanced  his  fortune,  to  throw  in  his  lot 
with  a  Prince  who  might  not  even  succeed  in  his  enter- 
prise, and  if  he  did  succeed  might  prove  to  be  no  friend. 

We  have  good  evidence  of  the  extreme  reluctance  with 
which  Churchill  entered  into  treasonable  correspondence 
with  William,  and  with  what  repugnance  he  plotted  against 
his  old  master.  Nor  did  he  finally  decide  to  take  part  in 
the  Revolution  until  he  had  taken  the  advice  of  his  friend, 
the  Bishop  of  Ely.  The  Bishop  told  him  that  it  w^ould  be 
rebellion  against  God  if  he  sided  with  those  who  sought  to 
destroy  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  the  people,  and  that 
to  refuse  assistance  to  those  who  *  came  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord  against  the  mighty '  would  be  to  incur  the  curse 
pronounced  against  Meroz.* 

*  Dr.  Turner  was  then  Bishop  of  Ely.     See  '  The  Lives  of  Two 
Illustrious  Generals,'  etc.,  1713,  p.  23. 
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He  had  striven  earnestly  to  find  excuses  for  James's 
illegal  and  outrageous  conduct;  but  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience  and  his  deep  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
Protestant  liberty  would  no  longer  allow  him  to  remain 
with  a  King  who  had  so  signally  disregarded  his  promises 
and  his  Coronation  Oath.  Churchill  had  no  personal  affec- 
tion for  James,  but  he  felt  grateful  to  the  master  who  had 
afforded  him  opportunities  to  rise  in  life,  and  was  deeply 
pained  at  being  compelled  to  join  that  master's  enemies. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  remarkable  memorandum 
dictated  by  Sarah  when  an  old  woman,  for  the  use  of  those 
whom  she  had  commissioned  to  write  her  husband's  life  :* 
*  When  he  (Marlborough)  left  King  James,  which  was  with 
the  greatest  regret  imaginable,  but  he  saw  it  was  plain  that 
King  James  could  not  be  prevented  any  other  way  from 
establishing  Popery  and  arbitrary  power  to  the  ruin  of 
England,  and  I  really  believe  he  then  thought  that  the 
army  would  force  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  go  back  to 
Holland  when  they  had  found  some  way  to  secure  the 
Prince  of  Orange's  interest,  and  to  have  the  laws  of 
England  continued,  which  King  James  had  so  solemnly 
promised  to  do  when  he  came  to  the  Crown.  Everything 
that  has  happened  since  demonstrates  that  no  King  is  to  be 
trusted,  and  it  is  as  plain,  that  if  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
had  had  the  same  way  of  thinking  that  our  present  wise 
Ministers  have,  he  might  have  been  anything  that  an 
ambitious  man  would  desire  by  assisting  King  James  to 
settle  Popery  in  England.' 

What  Churchill  had  laid  out  for  himself,  and  what  he 
promised  he  would  do  if  William  landed  in  England,  that 
he  resolutely  did,  for,  as  he  wrote  :  *  I  thinke  itt  is  what  I 
owe  to  God  and  to  my  country. 'f  No  dispassionate  judge 
can  withhold  his  admiration  for  this  manly,  honest,  and 
steadfast  resolution.  To  this  day  we  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  he  preferred  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  to 

*  Spencer  House  Papers. 

t  His  letter  to  WiUiani  of  ^\  8,  1688 ;  see  p.  12,  vol.  ii. 


the  loyal  promptings  of  his  heart,  and  to  all  immediate 
consideration  of  his  own  personal  interests. 

The  thought  of  English  gentlemen  and  officers  de- 
liberately planning  to  desert  with  those  under  their 
command  is  repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  honour  and  duty. 
But  before  we  condemn  those  who  went  over  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  at  the  Revolution,  we  should  in  justice  consider 
their  position. 

When  Admiral  Herbert,  Lord  Churchill,  and  other 
officers  deserted  King  James  at  the  Revolution,  and  took  up 
arms  against  him,  they  must  have  fully  understood  the 
serious  nature  of  the  line  they  adopted.  What  they  did 
was  not  the  outcome  of  any  sudden  impulse ;  it  w^as  done 
deliberately  and  after  much  thought. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  question  had  long 
been  fully  and  carefully  weighed  by  Churchill.  The  con- 
tingency of  having  at  some  time  or  other  to  decide  this 
important  point  did  not  come  upon  him  unawares,  and  it  is 
greatly  to  his  credit  that  he  had  openly  announced  before- 
hand the  course  he  meant  to  pursue. 

Fortunately  for  Churchill's  reputation,  he  had  openly 
announced  that  he  would  abandon  James  if  he  attacked 
the  English  laws  and  the  English  Church.  He  had 
solemnly  warned  the  King  not  to  attempt  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  Popery;  and  the  fact  that  no  high  com- 
mand or  office  was  bestowed  upon  him  shows  how  fully 
James  gauged  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  his  convictions. 
Thus  it  was  that,  when  he  deserted  James,  he  neither 
quitted  the  service  of  a  master  whose  confidence  he 
enjoyed — for  the  King  had  long  ceased  to  admit  him  to  his 
secrets — nor  did  he  violate  any  rule  of  the  moral  code 
of  his  day.  He  made  his  choice  between  what  he  conceived 
to  be  crime  and  what  he  believed  to  be  duty,  knowing  that  he 
would  thereby  incur  the  active  enmity  of  his  master  and  the 
ine\atable  odium  which  justly  attaches  to  military  desertion. 

Few  will  deny  that  loyalty  has  its  limits.  A  man  may 
strive,  as  Churchill  strove,  to  remain  faithful  to  his  King, 
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and  shrink  from  the  very  idea  of  turning  against  his  lawful 
Sovereign.  But  should  the  Sovereign  violate  his  oaths, 
infringe  the  rights  of  his  people,  sequester  their  property, 
and  strike  at  their  cherished  convictions,  must  the  subject 
still  submit?  Even  hereditary  Royalty  has  its  duties  as 
well  as  its  privileges,  and  when  a  King  neglects  his  duties 
and  breaks  his  engagements,  he  then  forfeits  his  rights  and 
prerogatives.  Churchill  would  have  been  a  traitor  to  his 
country  and  to  his  religion  had  he  remained  loyal  to  James 
at  the  Revolution.  In  all  free  countries  there  is  either  a 
written  or  a  well- understood  agi'eement  between  ruler  and 
subject ;  and  James  11.  trampled  that  agreement  underfoot. 
Edward  II.,  Richard  II.,  and  lastly  James  II.,  were  deposed 
for  breaking  the  contract  they  had  made  with  the  nation 
at  their  Coronation. 

The  Enghsh  country  gentleman  has  ever  been  renowned 
for  his  loyalty.  Before  the  Revolution  he  believed  that  the 
right  of  the  King  to  rule  rested  upon  'Right  Divine,' 
and  it  has  ever  required  much  violence  and  tyranny  on  the 
Monarch's  part  to  drive  him  into  rebellion.  It  has  never 
been  easy  for  him  so  to  break  with  old  associations  and 
principles  as  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  Roundheads  or  rebels. 
But  in  1688  James  had  come  to  be  regarded  by  his  people 
more  as  a  traitor  than  as  a  King,  and  they  deemed  that 
it  was  he,  and  not  they,  who  was  guilty  of  treason.  The 
popular  view  is  fairly  set  forth  in  the  declaration  published 
S*-iJ.  1688.  at  Nottingham  by  Lord  Delamere  and  others,  which  begins 
thus :  '  We,  the  nobility,  gentry  and  commonalty  of  three 
northern  counties,  assembled  together  at  Nottingham  for 
the  defence  of  the  laws,  liberties  and  properties,  according 
to  these  freeborn  liberties  and  priviledges  descended  to 
us  from  our  ancestors  as  the  undoubted  birthright  of 
the  subjects  of  this  kingdom,'  etc.  It  goes  on  to  say: 
*  We  own  it  rebellion  to  resist  a  King  that  governs  by 
law ;  but  he  hath  been  always  accounted  a  tyrant  that  made 
his  will  the  law,  and  to  resist  such  a  one  we  justly  esteem  it 
no  rebellion,  but  a  necessary  defence,'  etc. 


Churchill  was  not  the  only  deserter.  Admiral  Herbert 
not  only  left  James,  but  strove  })y  a  proclamation  addressed 
to  the  seamen  and  junior  officers  of  the  fleet  to  induce 
them  to  follow  his  example,  and  he  accepted  the  command 
of  the  fleet  which  brought  William  and  his  soldiers  to  this 
country.  Queen  Anne  entered  fully  into  the  plot  w^hich 
destroyed  a  fond  and  indulgent  father,  and  eventually 
mounted  the  Throne  from  which  she  had  helped  to  drive 
him.  The  consummate  villainy  of  Sunderland,  and  the 
duplicity  of  Halifax,  Godolphin,  Somers,  Sidney,  Shrews- 
bury, and  others,  are  known  to  every  reader  of  history. 

*  Had  I  a  son,'  wrote  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  *  I  would 
sooner  breed  him  a  cobbler  than  a  courtier,  and  a  hang- 
man than  a  statesman.'*  And  writing  upon  the  morality 
of  his  time.  Lord  Halifax,  an  upright  statesman  as  men 
went,  said :  *  I  agree  with  you,  this  is  not  an  age  for  a 
man  to  follow  the  strict  morality  of  better  times,  yet  sure 
mankind  is  not  yet  so  debased  but  that  there  will  ever  be 
found  some  few  men  who  will  scorn  to  join  in  concert  with 
the  public  voice  where  it  is  not  well  grounded. 't  Had  he 
lived  to  our  day,  he  w^ould  have  found  that  many  politicians 
lacked  the  courage,  loyalty,  and  patriotism  to  oppose  a 
popular  cry,  even  when  they  knew  it  to  be  wrong,  and 
perhaps  immoral. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  was  in  reality  the  chief  plotter  and 
the  central  figure  in  the  Revolution,  and  he,  of  all  the  con- 
spirators, gained  most  by  it.  All,  including  Churchill,  were 
guilty  of  deception  towards  the  King,  but  the  greatest 
sinner  was  WiUiam  III.  He  was  hypocrite  enough  to  have 
prayers  offered  up  daily  in  his  wife's  chapel  for  the  baby 
Prince  of  Wales,  while  Mary  was  in  close  correspondence 
with  her  sister  upon  the  subject  of  the  *  warming-pan  * 
story,  and  active  preparations  were  being  made  for  the 
invasion  of  England.     He  not  only  lied  himself,  but  he 


♦  In  a  letter  from  Rome  of  17,  6,  1701  to  Lord  Somers. 
p.  440,  Hardwick  Collection. 

t  Letter  of  ^'Jf  1,  168 J  to  his  brother  Henry  Savile. 
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made  the  King's  daughter  lie  also  in  order  to  deceive  her 
own  father,  and  as  late  as  the  month  of  September  she  was 
made  to  write  to  him  in  affectionate  terms  with  the  object 
H  9,  1688.  of  disarming  his  suspicions.  A  contemporary  ballad-monger 
was  indeed  justified  when  he  sang : 

*  Mary  and  William,  George  and  Anne, 
Four  such  children  never  had  man.'* 

Could  falsehood  go  further  than  the  following  avowal  in 
William's  letter  to  the  Emperor?  *I  have  not  the  least 
intention,'  he  wrote,  *  to  do  any  hurt  to  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  or  to  those  who  have  a  right  to  pretend  to  the 
succession  of  his  kingdom,  and  still  less  to  make  an  attempt 
upon  the  Crown,  or  to  desire  to  appropriate  it  to  myself.' t 
He  adds  further  on  :  *  I  pray  God,  who  is  powerful  over  all, 
to  bless  this  my  sincere  intention.  I  have  more  than  ever 
need  for  Divine  direction,  not  being  sufficiently  enlightened 
as  to  what  action  I  should  take.'t  Over  and  over  again  he 
assured  his  father-in-law  that  his  preparations  were  aimed 
at  France,  and  that  he  had  no  designs  upon  England.  Had 
he  failed,  he  could  have  returned  home  to  reassume  the 
government  of  Holland.  But  not  so  Churchill.  At  the 
age  of  thirty-seven,  with  a  young  wife  and  several  children 
dependent  upon  him,  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  elected  to  sink  or  swim  with  the  cause  of 
religious    liberty.     His    stake  in  the  game   was    greater 

*  In  a  Jacobite  song  of  the  period  I  find  as  follows  : 

*  There's  Mary  the  daughter,  there's  Willie  the  cheater, 
There's  Geordie  the  drinker,  there's  Annie  the  eater.* 
Another  contemporary  ballad  runs  thus : 

'  From  undutiful  children  and  subjects  ungrateful, 
From  Wildman's  and  Churchill's  crews  equally  hateful, 
And  from  the  outlaw'd  Bishop  who  hath  his  pateful, 

Libera  nos  Domine.' 
The  Bishop  was  Compton,  and  Wikbnan  was  the  weU-known  violent 
repubhcan.—Wilkins's  '  Pohtical  Ballads,'  vol.  ii. 
t  Balrymple,  vol.  ii.,  Appendix  to  Book  V.,  p.  182. 
I  WiUiam  to  his  friend  Bentinck,  ^^  8,  1688. 


than  William's,  for  he  staked  his  life,  his  property — indeed, 
his  all.* 

Lord  Macaulay  praises  King  William  III.  in  extravagant 
terms.  Yet  William  was  the  leader  of  the  Kevolution 
conspiracy,  and  where  all  were  guilty  of  treachery  and  the 
basest  deceit,  he  was  prominent  for  his  crafty  dissimulation 
and  unblushing  perjury.  As  a  contrast  to  his  heroic  idol, 
Macaulay  singles  out  Churchill,  and  denounces  him  with  a 
scathing  condemnation,  remarkable  even  from  one  gifted 
with  his  unrivalled  command  of  language.  The  distinction 
which  he  labours  to  draw  between  Churchill  and  the  other 
conspirators  is  manifestly  unfair.  Tories  like  Clarendon 
and  Nottingham,  and  Whigs  like  Somers,  Halifax,  and 
Devonshire,  are  thankfully  remembered  to  this  day,  and  if 
we  acquit  W^illiam  of  Orange,  the  daughters  of  James  II., 
the  Ministers  who  were  in  James's  secrets,  and  the  others 
who  helped  to  bring  about  the  Revolution,  we  must  acquit 
Chui*chill,  whose  conduct  was  actuated  by  higher  motives 
than  theirs.  Of  him  it  may  be  fairly  urged,  that  he  was 
only  a  conspirator  when  he  had  the  majority  of  his  country- 
men as  accomplices,  and  when,  in  common  with  them,  he 
sought  to  save  the  nation.! 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  second  question,  namety,  the 
military  aspect  of  the  charge  against  Marlborough. 

Desertion  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  is  the  greatest  of 
military  crimes.  It  is  greater  even  than  cowardice,  for 
cowardice  may  be  constitutional,  whereas  desertion  is 
deliberate  and  premeditated.    And  of  all  forms  of  desertion, 

*  He  so  fully  realized  the  gravity  of  his  decision  that  he  made  his 
will  in  the  summer  of  this  year.  We  have  no  copy  of  it,  but  in  a  will 
made  two  years  later  by  his  wife  she  refers  to  the  sum  of  JET, 000  which 
he  had  left  her  in  it  to  dispose  of  as  she  thought  fit.  The  copy  of  her 
will  is  amongst  the  Spencer  House  Papers.  It  is  dated  19,  9,  1690. 
She  bequeathed  i-500  out  of  this  i7,000  '  to  release  poor  people  out  of 
prison,  which  I  desire  Mr.  Guydott,  Sir  John  Briskeo,  and  Lord 
Marlborough  will  talie  care  may  be  disposed  of  where  they  find  there  is 
most  charity.* 

t  Talleyrand  said  this  of  himself. 
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the  worst  is  that  in  which  an  officer  not  only  joins  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy  himself,  but  carries,  or  attempts  to 
carry  over,  his  men  with  him. 

An  officer  has  no  right  to  command  soldiers  if  he  be 
not  imbued  with  that  deep  sense  of  honour  which  alone 
can  hold  an  army  together.  Without  it  no  system  of 
discipline,  however  admirable  or  strictly  enforced,  can 
suffice.  Can  it  be  believed  that  our  men  fight  because  we 
give  them  a  shilling  a  day,  the  wages  of  a  boy  or  girl  in 
a  manufacturing  district  ?  Eliminate  the  feelings  of  honour 
and  pride  in  their  calling  and  in  their  regiments,  with 
which  w^e  try  to  inspire  our  men,  and  then  see  if  the  poor 
private  will  expose  his  body  to  the  enemy's  bullets  from  the 
love  he  bears  to  the  British  taxpayer,  or  for  the  miserable 
pay  so  grudgingly  allowed  him. 

From  a  military  point  of  view,  it  is  impossible  to  acquit 
Marlborough  of  dj^sertion  in  1688.  Although  he  was  not 
then  in  James's  confidence  and  held  no  military'  command, 
still,  as  a  favourite  of  many  years'  standing,  and  as  a 
courtier  who  had  been  most  in  his  secrets  and  had  been 
promoted  by  him  to  high  honour,  we  must  be  painfully  ini- 
pressed  with  Churchill's  ingratitude  and  heartlessness. 
His  conduct  was  in  the  highest  degree  treacherous  and 
deceitful,  and  it  is  revolting  to  think  of  him  and  other  officers 
travelling  with  James  from  Windsor  to  Salisbury,  and  show- 
ing him  all  outward  marks  of  loyalty  and  obedience  while 
they  were  in  league  with  his  enemies  to  betray  him  on  the 
first  favourable  opportunity.  To  hold  daily  converse  with 
the  man  whom  they  were  seeking  to  destroy,  and  to  act 
towards  him  as  if  they  were  still  his  faithful  servants, 
implies  a  depth  of  baseness  and  treachery  which  is  all  but 
diabolical. 

It  must  be  freely  admitted  that  during  the  ten  years 
between  1688-1698  Marlborough's  career  was  sullied  with 
acts  which  in  the  present  day  would  place  him  beyond  the 
pale  of  society,  and  which  furnished  Swift  and  Macaulay 
with  ample  materials  for  condemning  him.     But  the  real 
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question  is,  had  Marlborough  the  public  good  in  view  when 
he  deserted  James,  or  was  his  conduct  inspired  by  motives 
of  personal  ambition  ? 

There  is  no  practical  standard  by  which  the  conduct  of 
great  men  of  action  can  be  measured.  Patriot  leaders  have 
generally  been  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  they  employed 
to  secure  their  aims.  Thus,  without  attempting  to  ex- 
tenuate or  excuse  the  gravity  of  his  military  crimes,  the 
point  to  be  considered  is,  whether  in  a  supreme  national 
crisis  his  duty  to  his  country  did  not  outweigh  and  over- 
ride his  duty  as  a  soldier?  In  1688  Marlborough  was 
something  more  than  a  mere  soldier,  owing  military 
obedience  to  his  Sovereign  before  all  things.  He  was  a 
power  in  the  country.  The  time  was  one  of  intense  excite- 
ment, religious  as  well  as  national,  the  forces  were  evenly 
balanced,  and  Marlborough's  influence,  into  whichever 
scale  it  should  be  cast,  would  decide  the  issue.  The 
question  he  put  to  himself  was.  Should  he  remain  faithful 
to  James  and  rivet,  perhaps  for  ever,  the  yoke  of  despotism 
and  Popery  upon  the  neck  of  the  English  people,  or  should 
he,  by  transferring  his  allegiance  and  service  to  William, 
set  them  free  ? 

As  I  read  history,  England  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  calculated  deceit  w^hich  marked  his  desertion, 
because  it  enabled  William  to  accomplish  his  carefully 
planned  plot  without  bloodshed.  Had  Marlborough  stood 
by  James  as  Feversham  did,  the  Eevolution  could  not  have 
succeeded,  if  indeed  it  would  have  been  attempted,  and 
beyond  all  doubt,  he  fully  appreciated  the  gravity  of  the 
step  which  he  was  about  to  take. 

In  the  *  Articles  for  the  better  Government  of  his 
Majesty's  Land-Forces  in  Pay,'  published  by  James  II.  in 
1688,  Article  ix.  runs  thus:  *  Whoever  shall  go  about  to 
entice  or  persuade  either  officer  or  soldier  to  join  or  engage 
in  any  traitorous  or  rebellious  act,  either  against  the  royal 
person  of  the  King  or  kingly  government,  shall  suffer  death 
for  it ;  and  whoever  shall  not  reveal  to  his  superior  officer 
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such  a  conspiracy  so  soon  as  ever  it  shall  come  to  his 
knowledge  shall  be  judged  equally  guilty  with  the  contrivers 
of  such  a  plot  or  conspiracy,  and  consequently  shall  suffer 
the  same  penalty.'  To  *  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  be  taken  by 
every  ofi&cer  and  soldier  in  the  army  *  during  the  previous 
reign,  James  added  the  following  sentence :  *  And  I  do 
likewise  swear  that  I  believe  that  it  is  not  lawful  upon  any 
pretence  whatsoever  to  take  arms  against  the  King ;  and  I 
do  abhor  that  traitorous  position  of  taking  arms  by  his 
authority  against  his  person  or  against  those  that  are  com- 
missioned by  him.'*  It  would  almost  seem  that  when 
framing  these  *  Articles  of  War '  he  foresaw  the  treason 
which  his  own  illegal  acts  would  bring  about. 

Highly  disciplined  though  our  army  be,  its  history  proves 
that  it  has  seldom  fought  well  in  what  it  believed  to  be 
an  unrighteous  cause.  Unless  the  Eank  and  File  are  in- 
terested in  their  work,  there  will  be  no  enthusiasm,  and 
from  an  army  without  enthusiasm  little  can  be  expected. 
In  the  cause  for  which  James  now  ordered  them  to  fight, 
what  could  he  hope  for?  He  had  himself  set  them  an 
example  in  law- breaking  by  his  appointment  of  Roman 
Catholic  officers  to  the  command  of  regiments  in  direct 
violation  of  the  law  of  the  land.  The  law  is  and  must 
always  be  the  foundation  of  military  discipline ;  and  when 
it  is  openly  and  defiantly  broken  by  the  King,  the  dis- 
cipline which  holds  his  army  together  withers  and  dies. 
Although  the  British  soldier  is  a  volunteer,  he  is  no  mer- 
cenary, no  mere  hireling  who  will  fight  in  any  cause,  be  it 
just  or  unjust,  for  the  Prince  or  Government  who  pays  him. 
He  is  not  a  mere  piece  of  machinery  to  be  wound  up  like  a 
clock,  or  regulated  like  a  steam-engine  or  a  spinning-jenny. 
He  has  not  only  a  body  to  be  shot,  but  he  is  endowed  with 
the  same  feelings  and  the  same  love  of  life  as  other  people, 
and  with  the  same  respect  and  enthusiasm  for  a  righteous 
cause  as  the  best  in  the  land.    His  heart — for  he,  too,  has 

*  Taken  from  copy  in  my  possession  of  the  *  Rules  and  Articles  for 
the  better  Government  of  his  Majesty's  Land-Forces  in  Pay,'  1688. 


a  heart — must  be  in  the  contest,  and  if  it  be  not,  there  is 
little  to  be  got  from  him.  The  Government  or  the  General 
who  counts  upon  the  British  soldier  to  fight  well  in  an  un- 
righteous and  unjust  cause,  relies  for  support  upon  a  reed 
that  will  pierce  the  hand  which  leans  upon  it. 

It  has  been  urged  by  a  host  of  writers  that  it  was 
Churchill's  clear  duty  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  to  at 
least  resign  his  commission  before  entering  into  a  treason- 
able conspiracy  against  his  master.  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances that  would  unquestionably  have  been  the  proper 
course.  But  the  circumstances  were  not  ordinary;  they 
were  most  peculiar;  for  his  master  and  benefactor  had 
become  a  despot,  who  could  only  be  disposed  of  either  by 
assassination  or  by  a  revolution ;  and  had  Churchill 
suddenly  quitted  James's  service,  the  existence  of  a  plot 
would  have  been  instantly  guessed,  and  those  suspected  of 
conspiracy  would  have  been  sent  to  the  Tower.  Any  open 
attempt  to  drive  James  from  the  Throne  would  have  failed 
as  signally  as  in  Monmouth's  case.  French  troops  were 
constantly  at  hand  to  crush  any  attempt  at  rebellion, 
and  unless  James  could  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of 
security,  or  otherwise  kept  from  calling  in  those  troops, 
no  Revolution  would  have  a  chance  of  success.  This  task 
of  deceiving  the  King  was  cleverly  and  cunningly  effected 
by  Sunderland,  a  man  above  all  others  skilled  in  the 
crooked  ways  of  treasonable  conspiracy.  From  the  first  it 
was  evident  that,  if  James's  army  remained  loyal,  William 
could  never  reach  London,  and  he  knew  this  better  than 
most  men.  Several  military  and  naval  officers  joined 
William  in  Holland  before  he  set  out  for  England,  including 
Colonel  Tollemache,  Admiral  Herbert,  and  Lord  Churchill's 
brother-in-law.  Colonel  Godfrey ;  and  had  Churchill  fol- 
lowed their  example,  none  could  with  any  justice  point  a 
finger  at  him.  It  was  the  course  which  a  gentleman  of  the 
present  day  would  instinctively  follow,  but  in  the  extremely 
difficult  and  trying  position  in  which  Churchill  found 
himself  few  of  his  contemporaries  would  have  done  so.    The 
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universal  determination  was  to  get  rid  of  *  James  at  any 
price  and  to  replace  him  by  William  of  Orange,  and  they 
deliberately  threw  to  the  winds  all  scruples  as  to  the  means 
by  which  that  deed  should  be  accomplished.  No  deception 
was  deemed  too  base,  no  treachery  too  ignoble,  provided 
the  desired  end  was  achieved. 

When  William  landed  in  Torbay.  he  came  with  an  army 
prepared  for  war.  but  he  came  also  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  were  on  his  side.  James's 
only  chance,  therefore,  was  a  successful  battle,  and  this 
chance  was  shipwrecked  when  Churchill  joined  his  enemies. 
Marshal  Ney  was  shot  for  acts  less  reprehensible.  But  the 
cause  for  which  Ney  deserted  his  lawful  King  was  lost  at 
Waterloo,  whilst  that  for  which  Churchill  left  his  master 
was  everywhere  triumj^hant.  In  what  a  different  light 
does  success  often  cause  so-called  crime  to  be  viewed  !  It 
changes  rebellion,  for  which  we  hang  men,  into  revolution, 
for  which  we  crown  them  witli  honour!  Churchill  was 
guilty  of  high  treason  against  James,  but  he  was  not  guilty 
of  the  greater  crime  of  treason  against  his  country.  A 
close  study  of  Marlborough's  proceedings  in  1G88  leads  to 
the  conviction  that  he  had  no  misgivings  of  conscience 
about  them.  He  intrigued  and  conspired  against  James 
and  planned  his  overthrow,  but  he  did  so  in  company  with 
the  best  men  in  public  life.  In  these  days  of  cold  scepticism 
it  is  not  easy  to  convince  men  that  Marlborough  left  James 
on  a  point  of  religious  principle ;  but  beyond  all  doubt  he 
firmly  believed  that  in  seeking  to  create  William  King  he 
was  serving  God  by  furthering  the  interests  of  Protestantism. 
His  conduct  at  the  Revolution,  and  his  later  treasonable 
correspondence  with  James,  are  hard  to  reconcile  with 
common  honesty ;  but  the  deceitf ulness  into  which  he  was 
led  through  his  determination  to  rid  the  country  of 
James  II.  did  not  strike  him  as  sinful  or  dishonourable, 
for  in  following  the  course  which  he  deliberately  chose  he 
acted  as  he  believed  was  best  for  England. 

Many  of  the  blessings  which  we  enjoy  were  brought  about 
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by  questionable  means,  and  the  record  of  the  methods  by 
which  some  of  them  were  secured  is  disagreeable  reading. 
In  some  instances  the  authors  of  these  blessings  were  guilty 
of  a  baseness,  a  moral  turpitude,  and  a  perfidy  which,  if 
practised  in  private  life,  would  have  stamped  them  as 
shameless  criminals.  The  Revolution  is  a  case  in  point. 
We  all  owe  it  much,  and  our  forefathers  owed  it  still  more. 
May  we  not  fairly  forget  the  deceit  and  treachery  of  those 
who  plotted  against  James  in  our  remembrance  of  what 
they  accomplished  for  England  ?  The  disease  from  which 
England  suffered  in  1688  was  deep-seated,  and  called  for 
drastic  remedies,  but  thanks  to  the  Revolution  we  have 
enjoyed  two  centuries  of  freedom  in  thought  and  action 
unknown  elsewhere. 

Tliere  is  no  proof,  beyond  James's  own  assertions,  that 
Churchill  ever  planned  to  seize  the  King  and  hand  him 
over  to  William.  The  terms  of  Churchill's  letter  to  James 
when  he  left  him  —  it  was  a  carefully- prepared  docu- 
nient  — are  entirely  opposed  to  any  such  supposition, 
and  his  subsequent  conduct  gives  it  an  evident  denial. 
He  meant,  he  said,  to  protect  James's  '  royal  person  and 
lawful  rights  with  all  tender  concerns.'*  We  have  also 
Churchill's  positive  denial  of  this  accusation,  made  to 
Lord  Clarendon  at  Berwick,  near  Hindon,  where  William 
took  up  his  quarters  the  day  before  he  entered  Salis- 
bury. We  are  told  that  he  repudiated  the  accusation 
*  with  many  protestations,  saying  he  would  never  be  un- 
grateful to  the  King;  that  he  would  venture  his  life 
in  defence  of  his  person;  and  that  he  had  never  left 
him,  but  that  he  saw  our  religion  and  country  were  in 
danger  of  being  destroyed.'!  Churchill  even  went  so  far 
as  to  abstain  from  voting  in  Parliament  against  James, 
and  he  studiously  avoided  taking  any  active  part  in  the 
military  operations  against  him  in  1688,  and  again  in  1690, 
until  in  each  instance  James  had  fled  into  France.     The 

♦  See  Churchill's  letter  to  James  at  p.  41,  vol.  ii. ;  and  see  p.  35. 
t  Clarendon's  Diary,  by  Singer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  214. 
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story  of  Sir  G.  Hewit's  death-bed  confession,  that  Churchill 
had  arranged  to  assassinate  James  at  Warminster,  is  arrant 
nonsense.* 

The  Revolution  was  the  first  occasion  upon  which  Churchill 
took  part  in  political  life.  He  had  always  declined  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  since  he  had  become  an  English 
peer  he  had  taken  no  prominent  part  in  Parliamentary 
discussions.  His  role  was  to  keep  aloof  from  the  intrigues 
which  then,  as  now,  beset  party  politics,  and,  as  a  soldier 
and  a  diplomatist,  to  occupy,  if  possible,  a  foremost  place  in 
the  direction  of  public  affairs  without  identifying  himself 
with  any  particular  faction. 

*  Hewit  alleged  that  the  Bishop  of  London  was  privy  to  this  in- 
tended murder  I 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 


THE  CORONATION  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY — JAMES  LANDS 

IN  IRELAND. 

William  finds  the  English  are  not  cordial  to  him — Divine  Eight  and 
Loyalty — Why  William  prizes  the  position  of  King — He  declares  war 
with  France— James  lands  in  Ireland — William  resolves  to  send 
Schomberg  there. 

The  coronation  of  William  and  Mary  took  place  in  April,     Chapteu 
the  soldier  Bishop  of  London  performing  the  rite,  at  which 


Marlborough  was  present.  William  had  now  secured  one  ^^  *'  ^^^^' 
great  object  of  his  ambition,  and  he  meant  to  use  it  as  a 
stepping- ptone  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  still  dearer  purpose, 
namely,  tne  abasement  of  Lewis  XIV.  When  that  im- 
perious King  destroyed  the  walls  of  Orange,  the  offended 
Stadtholder  said  in  anger,  that  *  he  would  one  day  make  him 
feel  what  it  was  to  have  injured  a  Prince  of  his  House.'  He 
frequently  repeated  this,  with  an  earnestness  which  proved 
how  deeply  he  resented  the  insult.*  The  longing  to 
humble  France  was  never  absent  from  his  thoughts,  and 
every  year  of  his  life  it  grew  stronger.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  said  that  this  dominating  idea  survived  him,  and  came 
to  be  shared  by  so  many  Kings  and  Princes  that  the  very 
foundations  of  Europe  were  shaken  by  the  forces  it  set  in 
motion. 

It  was  whilst  William,  Mary,  and  the  Princess  Anne  were  H  4, 1689. 
engaged  in  dressing  for  the  coronation,  that  they  received 


*  Dalrymple,  vol.  ii.,  p.  9,  of  Book  V. 
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the  intelligence  that  King  James,  with  his  illegitimate  sons, 
the  Duke  of  Berwick  and  Henry— the  Grand  Prior— had 
landed  at  Kinsale  some  weeks  before. 

William's  vigorous  brain  was  allied  to  a  frail  and  feeble 
body.  He  had  never  known  robust  health,  and  the  sword 
was  fast  wearing  out  the  scabbard.  A  man  with  less 
character,  less  determination,  would  have  lain  down  and 
died  in  peace,  but  for  him  there  could  be  no  peace.  Ireland 
was  in  arms  for  his  father-in-law  and  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  He  must  be  up  and  doing ;  and  though 
weary  and  broken  in  body,  his  undaunted  spirit  urged 
him  on.  His  immediate  objects  might  be  partly  per- 
sonal, and  more  Dutch  than  English;  but  their  accom- 
plishment meant  freedom  and  Protestantism  to  England, 
and  to  Europe  security  from  French  aggression.  To 
achieve  these  objects  he  ardently  desired  to  live,  even 
though  life  should  be  but  a  long-drawn-out  period  of 
suffering.  He  was  prepared  to  brave  everything  if  he  could 
but  accomplish  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  special  mission. 
He  says  touchingly  in  reference  to  that  mission  :  *  I  never 
feared  death ;  there  have  been  times  when  I  should  have 
wished  for  it,  but  now  that  this  great  new  prospect  opens 
before  me  I  do  wish  to  stay  here  a  little  longer.' 

He  found  that  his  new  subjects  looked  on  him  with 
suspicion  as  a  foreigner.  They  had  suffered  so  much  from 
the  Stewarts  that  they  were  determined  to  place  effectual 
restrictions  upon  the  initiative  of  their  newly-elected  King. 
In  fact,  they  sought  to  deny  him  the  exercise  of  sovereign 
authority  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  The  Con- 
vention, which  at  first  acted  as  a  Parliament,  passed 
resolutions  to  make  it  clear  to  him  that  he  had  no 
power  to  dispense  with  any  law,  or  to  suspend  its  execu- 
tion ;  that  Commissions  such  as  that  which  James  had 
appointed  to  try  ecclesiastical  cases  were  contrary  to  the 
Constitution  ;  that  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  in 
time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  was 
opposed  to  the  ancient  rights  of  the  people ;  and  that  taxes 
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could  be  imposed  by  Parliament  alone.  But  although 
William  reigned  only  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
he  was  quite  as  tenacious  of  the  royal  prerogative  as  any 
of  the  Stewarts.  He  had  secured  to  the  English  people 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  he  had  no  intention 
of  parting  with  any  political  power  which  he  could  retain 
in  his  own  hands. 

Although  the  principle  of  hereditary  right  received  its 
death-blow  at  the  Revolution,  it  did  not  actually  expire 
until,  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  a  simple  Act  of  Par- 
liament made  the  Elector  of  Hanover  King  of  England. 
As  long  as  any  Stewart  sat  upon  the  throne,  the  notion  of 
*  Divine  Right '  survived.  It  was  a  romantic  sentiment, 
associated  in  men's  minds  with  much  that  was  great  and 
glorious  in  our  history.  It  served  to  fire  the  dull  minds 
of  the  uneducated  with  gleams  of  hero-worship,  and  the 
loyalty  which  it  engendered  brightened  the  most  common- 
place existence.  William  soon  discovered  the  difficulty  of 
sustaining  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  when  the  hereditary 
principle  had  been  destroyed,  or  its  continuity  broken. 
Not  all  the  renown  with  which  the  great  Napoleon 
glorified  his  family  could  make  the  French  nation  feel 
for  the  Bonapartes  what  the  Jacobites  felt  for  the 
descendants  of  James  II.  Napoleon's  soldiers  were 
devoted  to  him  personally  as  to  the  leader  who  had  sur- 
feited them  with  glory,  but  there  was  no  *  Divine  Right '  to 
foster  in  their  children  a'  sentiment  of  allegiance  to  the 
next  generation  of  his  family.  King  James's  right  to  the 
throne  was  admitted  by  all,  and  it  was  only  a  conviction  of 
the  impossibility  of  maintaining  law,  liberty,  or  the  Protes- 
tant faith  under  his  rule  which  caused  men  like  Churchill 
to  transfer  their  fealty  to  William.  Their  loyalty  to  him 
was  a  loyalty  of  expediency,  and  his  hold  upon  their 
allegiance  was  but  weak. 

Highly  as  William  prized  the  Crown  of  England  as  a 
dignity,  it  had  a  yet  greater  value  for  him  in  view  of  his 
policy  of  determined  hostility  to  Lewis  XIV.     With  his 
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Chaptek     clearness  of  vision  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  affairs  of 

*       Europe,  he  saw  how  much  the  Ke volution  must  alter  the 

1689.  general  situation.  It  was  a  death-blow  to  the  supremacy 
of  Lewis,  and  a  new  barrier  against  the  universal  domina- 
tion to  which  he  aspired.  As  Stadtholder  William  had 
been  able  to  combine  some  of  the  most  powerful  States 
of  Europe  in  the  League  of  Augsburg  against  France,  and 
now,  as  King  of  England,  he  could  not  only  deal  on  terms 
of  equality  with  the  Great  Powers,  but  he  could  compel 
England  to  take  a  leading  part  in  that  imposing  alliance. 
Hitherto  England  had  been  practically  neutral,  but  now 
the  assistance  which  Lewis  was  rendering  to  James  in 
Ireland  afforded  ample  grounds  for  an  open  rupture,  and 
Parliament,  by  requesting  that  war  should  be  declared 
against  France,  relieved  William  from  all  diflficulty  on  that 
score. 

^  5, 1689.  The  declaration  of  war  which  followed  was  made  in  May 
with  all  due  formalities,  and  is  worth  reading  as  an  able 
specimen  of  its  kind.*  The  King  declared  that,  having 
been  called  upon  by  God  to  rescue  England  from  imminent 
peril,  he  felt  bound  henceforward  to  promote  her  welfare. 
This  could  only  be  done  by  preventing  the  dangers  which 
threatened  her  from  abroad.  The  encroachments  of 
French  fishermen  on  our  coast  of  Newfoundland  were 
dwelt  upon  as  forcibly  as  they  might  \Se  to-day,  were  we 
anxious  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  France.  The  attacks  made 
by  Lewis  upon  our  possessions  in  Hudson's  Bay  and  on 
the  coast  of  New  England,  even  whilst  he  was  engaged  in 
negotiations  for  peace,  were  bitterly  complained  of.  Then 
came  the  old  sentimental  grievance  of  *the  right  of  the 
flag,'  and  the  *  violation  of  our  sovereignty  of  the  narrow 
seas  which,  in  all  ages,  has  been  asserted  by  our  prede- 
cessors.' But,  as  the  proclamation  went  on  to  say,  what 
should  most  closely  touch  Englishmen   was  the  French 

♦  This  declaration  of  war,  which  exposed  at  length  William's  reasons 
for  the  step,  was  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Somers,  afterwards 
Lord  Chancellor. 
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King's  barbarous  treatment  of  Protestants,  and  the  unusual     Chapter 

cruelties  inflicted  upon  them.   It  referred  to  the  endeavours       * 

of  Lewis  to  overturn  the  English  Government,  and  to  the  i^^^- 
troops  he  had  recently  sent  to  Ireland ;  and  concluded  by 
stating  that  William  took  up  arms  in  this  great  under- 
taking relying  on  the  help  of  God,  and  that  he  *  thought 
fit  to  declare,  and  did  hereby  declare,  war  against  the 
French  King.' 

With  William  the  love  of  war  was  a  passion,  and  he 
longed,  with  all  his  heart,  to  take  the  field  himself.  His 
thoughts  were  with  the  Allied  army  assembled  near 
Maestricht.  He  talked  to  Halifax  about  delegating  his 
authority  to  Mary,  adding  that  she  would  govern  the 
nation  better  than  he  did.  The  objections  to  his  leaving 
the  kingdom  at  so  critical  a  time  were  discussed,  and 
Halifax  *  asked  him  if  it  was  not  because  he  had  a  mind  to 
command  the  army  against  France '  that  he  thought  of 
doing  so.  *  He  said  nothing,  but  did  not  deny  it.'  *  The 
world  is  a  beast,'  said  he,  *  that  must  be  confined  before 
it  be  tamed.  Princes  have  more  excuse  for  using  art,  since 
it  is  everybody's  business  to  deceive  them.'*  But  with  the 
Highlands  in  open  rebellion,  and  James  in  possession  of 
Ireland,  he  soon  realized  the  impossibility  of  going  abroad 
then.  He  consequently  chose  the  Prince  of  Waldeck — a 
General  who  had  seen  much  active  service — to  lead  the 
Allied  array  in  the  Netherlands,  and  he  appointed  his  old 
friend,  Duke  Schomberg,  vigorous  in  spite  of  his  eighty 
years,  to  command  against  James  in  Ireland,  with  Count 
Solmes  as  his  second  in  command.  William's  prospects  in 
the  sister  island  looked  black,  and  James's  presence  there 
constituted  a  challenge  which  could  not  be  refused.  There 
the  great  question  must  be  decided,  *  Who  was  to  be  King 
of  England?'  To  Ireland,  therefore,  he  ought  to  have 
sent  every  available  soldier,  and  it  was  the  extreme  of 
unwisdom,  and  a  direct  violation  of  the  first  principles  of 
military  science,  that  he  should,  with  a  small  army,  em- 

♦  Spencer  House  Papers. 
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bark  in  another  war  elsewhere.  His  true  policy  would  have 
been  to  strike  hard  before  James  had  time  to  consolidate 
his  power  in  Ireland,  and  before  all  the  loyal  men  had  been 
driven  from  the  country  by  Tyrconnel's  oppressive  measures. 
But  the  welfare  of  Holland  was  still  foremost  in  William's 
thoughts.  In  the  interests  of  that  countrj'  he  had,  as  King 
of  England,  made  a  treaty  with  Holland  and  her  allies  for 
a  combined  war  against  France,  and  he  had,  unhappily, 
engaged  to  send  an  English  contingent  into  the  field.  But 
since  that  agreement  had  been  entered  into,  the  landing  of 
James  in  Ireland  had  altered  the  whole  situation,  and  he 
should  at  once  have  abandoned  all  idea  of  sending  English 
troops  to  the  Low  Countries.  Had  the  8,000  good  English 
soldiers  who  went  there  under  Marlborough,  together  with 
the  reinforcements  despatched  in  the  course  of  the  winter 
and  following  spring  to  Ireland,  been  originally  added  to 
Schomberg's  army,  the  question  decided  at  the  Boyne  and 
Aughrim  would  have  been  settled  in  1689. 

Before  entering  upon  the  narrative  of  Marlborough's 
campaign  under  Waldeck  in  the  Netherlands,  a  short  out- 
line of  the  events  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1689  is  necessary. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

SCHOMBERG'S   disastrous   campaign   in   IRELAND. 

A  French  Army  lands  at  Cork— James's  brass  money— Tyrconnel's 
Army,  and  his  hatred  of  England — William  raises  many  new  regi- 
ments— Hamilton's  mission  to  Tyrconnel. 

Two  days  after  his  arrival  at  Kinsale,  James  went  to 
Cork,  where  he  held  a  Court,  and  walked  in  state  between 
two  monks  to  hear  Mass  in  the  Bed  Abbey,  for  in  Ireland 
he  felt  that  he  might  openly  display  his  devotion  to  the 
Catholic  faith.*  He  brought  with  him  from  Brest  a  fleet 
of  thirty  French  men-of-war,  seven  frigates,  and  some  fire- 
ships.  A  second  trip  made  by  this  fleet  brought  over  Count 
Lauzun  and  about  5,000  seasoned  French  troops,  who 
fought  throughout  the  ensuing  campaigns  with  the  greatest 
courage.!  According  to  agreement  with  Lewis  XIV.,  5,000 
Irish  soldiers,  under  General  MacCarthy,  were  sent  in 
exchange  to  France,  and  these  men  formed  the  original 
nucleus  of  the  famous  Irish  brigade  in  the  French  service. 
The  landing  of  James  and  a  French  army  in  Ireland  was 
effected  without  any  molestation  from  the  English  fleet, 
which  then,  as  now,  was  supposed  to  guard  the  Channel 
and  protect  these  islands  from  invasion.     Yet  in  1689  our 

♦  Caulfeild's  *  Council  Book  of  Kinsale ' ;  Gibson's  *  Cork.'  Mr. 
Robert  Day,  of  Cork,  says  in  a  letter :  '  I  remember  being  told  by  the 
late  John  Hmnphreys,  librarian  to  the  Royal  Cork  Institution,  that 
his  grandfather  remembered  seeing  James  II.  walk  between  two  monks 
to  the  Red  Abbey.'     See  also  Smith's  *  Cork,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  197. 

f  Campbell's  '  Naval  History,'  vol.  ii. 
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fleet  was  much  stronger  than  usual,  for  the  whole  Dutch 
navy  was  acting  in  concert  with  that  of  England. 

Lewis  had  not  been  over-liberal  m  money,  so  from  the 
first  James  was  much  hampered  by  want  of  means.  There 
was  but  little  gold  or  silver  remaining  in  the  country,  for 
when  property  became  insecure  under  Tyrconnel's  purely 
Irish  government,  *  the  English,  who  had  all  the  wealth 
of  the  kingdom  in  their  hands,'  had  sent  their  money  and 
portable  goods  and  valuables  to  England  for  safe  keeping. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  sinews  of  war,  James  had  recourse 
to  the  old  and  unwise  expedient  of  debasing  the  coinage. 
He  had  shillings  and  half-crowns  struck  in  bronze,  obtained 
mostly  by  melting  down  old  cannon.  Hence  the  name 
*gun  money,'  by  which  it  is  still  remembered.  Many 
English  settlers  were  defrauded  by  having  considerable 
debits,  long  due  them,  repaid  in  this  debased  coinage,  and 
Lady  Tyrconnel  is  said  to  have  thus  paid  oif  a  mortgage 
on  the  property  of  a  son-in-law.* 

James's  policy  had  always  been  to  govern  Ireland 
through  a  devoted  Roman  CathoHc  Lord  Deputy,  like  Tyr- 
connel, at  the  head  of  a  Roman  Catholic  army,  whose 
religion  would  be  a  guarantee  for  its  loyalty.  This  would 
also  ensure  his  having  an  army,  upon  whose  fidelity  he 
could  count,  always  ready  for  use  in  England.  At  the 
time  of  his  accession  the  army  in  Ireland  was  only  between 
six  and  seven  thousand  strong,  all  being  Protestants,  but 
by  a  clever  adaptation  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Reserve 
or  Short  Service  System,  Tyrconnel  had  increased  the 
number  to  40,000  fighting  men  available  for  service  at 
short  notice.  All  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  mostly  de- 
scended from  the  attainted  rebels  of  1641.1  When  raised 
by  James  to  be  Lord  Deputy,  Tyrconnel  dismissed  all 
Protestants  from  the  army  on  the  plea  that  they  were 
*  Oliverians,'  or  the  issue  of  such.  He  took  the  military 
clothing  from  about  4,000  of  these  men,  and  sent  them 

*  Camden  Society  Papers  of  1841 ;  *  Macariae  Excidium,'  pp.  68,  69. 
t  Kane's  '  Wars  in  Ireland,'  p.  10. 
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away  almost  naked,  to  perish  from  cold  and  starvation  as 
a  warning  to  their  co-religionists  throughout  the  country. 
The  disbanded  Protestant  officers,  to  the  number  of  about 
300,  mostly  went  to  Holland  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  army 
with  which  William  invaded  England  and  subsequently 
dispersed  Tyrconnel's  armies  at  the  Boyne  and  at  Aughrim. 
Tyrconnel  proceeded  to  disarm  the  Protestant  inhabitants  as 
a  punishment  for  their  alleged  sympathy  with  Monmouth's 
rebellion,  and  strove  to  drive  out  the  English  landlords  by 
annulling  the  Act  of  Settlement.  By  this  means  he  hoped 
to  restore  their  lands  to  the  Irish,  whose  property  had  been 
previously  confiscated,  and  to  become  a  large  landed  pro- 
prietor himself.  From  hatred  of  England  he  sought  to 
make  the  Administration  in  Ireland  purely  Roman  Catholic, 
and  to  secure  this  great  end  he  was  prepared  to  see  Ireland 
placed  under  the  protectorate  of  France.* 

His  hatred  of  England  was  equalled  by  his  craze  for 
2>ersonal  aggrandizement,  and  from  being  a  landless  adven- 
turer he  soon  contrived  to  become  the  possessor  of  vast 
estates.  His  rule  is  still  remembered  as  cruelly  oppressive 
to  all  classes  of  Protestants.  He  dismissed  all  officials  of 
that  faith  until  there  was  but  one  Protestant  Sheriff  in 
all  Ireland,  and  he  had  been  appointed  in  mistake  for  a 
Roman  Catholic  of  the  same  name.  He  expelled  the 
Fellows  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  closed  the  Protestant 
churches,  and  passed  an  Act  of  Attainder  especially  aimed 
at  all  who  did  not  go  to  Mass.f  At  one  time  no  more 
than  five  Protestants  were  allowed  to  meet  together  in 
Dublin  under  pain  of  death,  and  at  last,  all  who  were  not 
permanent  residents  were  ordered  to  quit  the  city  within 
twenty-four  hours.  I  Protestants  were  compelled  to  surrender 

♦  He  seized  the  plate  of  Trinity  College,  put  in  his  own  Provost,  and 
turned  the  buildings  into  barracks  for  his  soldiers.  He  induced  his 
Parliament  to  attaint  over  40  peers  and  over  2,200  esquires  and  gentle- 
men, and  to  adjudge  all  of  them  guilty  of  high  treason  without  being 
heard.  *  The  State  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,'  etc.,  etc.,  by  King, 
the  Archbishop  of  DubUn. 

t  Welwood's  Memoirs,  p.  399.  J  Mackintosh,  p.  400. 
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their  arms,  and  none  were  allowed  to  walk  the  streets  be- 
tween  the  hours  of  ten  p.m.  and  five  a.m.,  nor  to  show 
themselves  anywhere  in  the  event  of  an  alarm.    Those  who 
transgressed  these  arbitrary  laws  were  to  be  dealt  with  by 
court-martial,  and  punished  with  death  or  imprisonment. 
For  all  the  chief  posts  in  the  Administration,  Tyrconnel 
was  careful  to  select  men  of  known  hostility  to  England 
whose  policy  he  could  direct.    He  cared  nothmg  for  their 
moral  character.      Sir  A.  Fitton,  whom  he  made  Lord 
Chancellor,  was  taken  from  prison  to  assume  the  ermine 
of  office.     A  priest  named   Stafford,   and  a  man  named 
O'Neal,  the  son  of  a  notorious  murderer,  were  made  Masters 
in  Chancery,  and  the  bigoted  Rice,  a  profligate  and  a 
cambler,  was  created  Lord  Chief  Baron.    With  such  men 
hi  office,  neither  the  Protestant  Irish  nor  the  British  settlers 
had  much  chance  of  justice  or  fair-play.    They  certamly 
met  with  none.     When  James  landed,  all  Ireland,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  portion  of  the  northern  counties,  was 
in  possession  of  Tyrconnel's  troops.     Londonderry  and 
Enniskillen  were  the  only  fortified  cities  that  held  out  for 
William.     The  Roman  Catholic  garrisons  from  both  these 
places  had  been  withdrawn  by  Tyrconnel  in  the  preceding 
year  when  he  sent   3,000  troops  to  help  James  agamst 
William ;  and  when,  subsequently,  he  endeavoured  to  re- 
place them,  the  inhabitants  shut  their  gates  and  refused 

them  admission. 

Upon  William's  arrival  in  England,  the  peers  assembled 
m  London,  when  requesting  him  to  assume  the  reins  of 
government  pending  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  had 
specially  begged  him  to  take  measures  for  the  protection  of 
the  Protestants  m  Ireland.  At  that  tune  he  had  few 
soldiers  whom  he  could  send  there,  but  he  promised  arms 
and  ammunition.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  realized  how 
serious  was  the  danger  of  allowing  affairs  in  Ireland  to 
drift,  for  his  thoughts  were  centred  more  upon  European 
combinations  agamst  France  than  upon  Irish  troubles. 
But  the  landing  of  James  at  Kinsale  made  the  position  so 
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grave  that  he  was  compelled  to  raise  additional  troops,  and 
eighteen  regiments  of  Foot  and  some  four  of  Horse,  many 
of  which  still  exist,  were  added  to  the  regular  army.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  men,  amongst  whom  were  many 
weavers,  shoemakers  and  butchers,  were  raised  in  and  near 
London.*  Three  of  the  regiments  were  composed  of  French 
Huguenots.  All  were  raised  and  clothed  in  about  six  weeks, 
but  there  was  a  great  dearth  of  arms,  for  when  Feversham 
disbanded  the  army  few  of  the  muskets,  etc.,  were  collected, 
and  the  supply  in  the  Tower  soon  ran  short.!  For  these 
new  regiments  matchlocks,  pikes,  etc.,  had  to  be  obtained, 
at  considerable  expense,  from  Holland. 

Before  James  landed,  many  thought,  and  not  without 
reason,  that  Tyrconnel  would,  if  properly  approached, 
quietly  surrender  the  government  of  Ireland  to  the  de  facto 
King  of  England.  William  resolved  therefore  to  send 
General  Richard  Hamilton  to  Ireland,  with  that  object  in 
view.  He  was  a  Roman  Catholic  and  was  said  to  possess 
much  influence  with  his  friend  Tyrconnel.  I  He  had  come 
to  England  as  Colonel  of  one  of  those  Irish  regiments 
which  had  been  sent  by  the  Lord  Deputy  to  help  James  in 
1688,  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  honour.  He 
gladly  undertook  to  secure  the  peaceable  surrender  of  Ire- 
land, and  promised  that  if  he  failed  he  would  forthwith 
return  to  William.  Upon  reaching  Dublin  he  found  Tyr- 
connel much  depressed  at  the  general  aspect  of  affairs. 
His  Sovereign  was  an  exile  in  France,  and  William,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  English  people,  was  in  occupation  of 
the  Throne.  The  game,  he  thought,  was  up,  and  he 
contemplated  making  the  best  terms  he  could  for  the 
peaceable  resignation  of  his  office,   as  the  course  most 

♦  Luttrell,  25,  3,  168S. 

t  Story's  *  Wars  in  Ireland,'  Part  I.,  p.  6.  Dalrymple,  Part  II., 
Book  IV.,  p.  130. 

X  He  was  brother  to  the  Anthony  Hamilton  who  wrote  the  De 
Grainmont  Memoirs,  and  his  brother  had  been  Lady  Tyrconnel's  first 
husband.     He  belonged  to  the  Abercorn  family. 
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likely  ^tT^^i^d^  to    his  own    advantage.      Instead    of 
„ZZ  him  to  do  this,  Hamilton,  with   a  eunous 
ZZ^i  bad  faith,  assured  him   ^alBel};^^^^^^^^^^ 
Endand  were  steadily  tm-ning  agamst  WiUiam,  and  pressed 
Mm  strongly  to  adopt  an  opposite  course.     Tyrconne  con- 
LtranYnamilton,  staying  on  in  J^^^^^^;  ^^^^^^^^ 
high  command  m  the  Irish  army.*    There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  this  mission  of  Hamilton  to  Ireland  which 
led  to  all  the  subsequent  difficulties  and  hghtmg  there 
Had  he  not  talked  Tyrconnel  over,  that  gentlenian  would 
hat  Ide  terms  with  William,  and  bave  W^^^^^^^^^^ 
government  of  Ireland  to  him  quietly.    We  should  have 
Tad  no  Battle  of  the  Boyne  or  '  broken  Ti.aty  of  Limer.^^^ 
When  Hamilton  was  brought  a  prisoner  before  Wilham  at 
SXne,  and  asked  if  the  Irish  would  fight  any  mor^^ 
he  replied,  *  Yes,  sir,  upon  my  honour,  I  believe  they  will. 
Wil  iam  turnmg  away  from  him,  repeated  once  or  twice  m 
r:S;i  tone,  'your'honour  1'  William  felt  hjs  ti.acWou. 
conduct  deeply ;  for,  relying  upon  his  good  faith  as  a  genUe 
man    and  upon  his  assurances  of  success,  he  had  unfoi- 
TnaU^  postponed  sending  either  reinforcements  or  arms 
t^he  Irish  P'rotestants,  with  the  result  that  ^-^V^ 
>  4  1689    were  left  helpless  at  Tyrconnel's  mercy.    ^^^^^^^"^/"^ 
''  '  0  Halifax  of  tUs  matter  before  he  went  to  I-^f  ^^^^^^ 

said  that  Hamilton  had  broken  his  word  to  him^  The  wi^ 
Minister  in  his  record  of  this  conversation,  adds :  A  rule 
to^^^^^^^^^^^  uch  men  by.  The  taking  another  man's  word 
f^rrsSurity  showeth  the  man  that  taketh  it  so  u  .of  ,uen 

''  Thoth' the  Protestant  settlers  in  Ireland  were  m  dire 
need  of  help,  William  had  not  thought  it  wise  to  send  them 
Cb  ^vhi!st  the  condition  of  things  in  Scot  and  seemed 
so  critical.  The  chivalrous  Claverhouse  had  raised  the 
JacobIS  standard,  and  it  was  not  until  the  news  of  hi. 
death  reached  London  that  orders  were  issued  foi  Uie 
embarkation  of  the  regiments  encamped  at  Chestei  foi 
♦  Harris's  'Life  of  William  III.,'  p.  210,  vol.  u. 
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service  in  Ireland.*     They  were  mainly  composed  of  newly-     ^^^^^ 

raised  troops,  entirely  unsuited  for  the  hardships  of  a       

campaign  in  such  a  wet,  marshy  country ;  for  in  former        l^®** 
times  English  soldiers,  upon  first  arrival  in  Ireland,  suffered 
much   from   the   climate,   and   upon   this  occasion  their 
sufferings  were  more  than  usually  severe. 

Marshal  Schomberg  was  selected  to  command  this  army.  e4, 1689. 
He  had  come  to  England  with  William,  and  was  regarded 
as  the  most  experienced  captain  m  Europe.     He  certainly 
was  one  of  the  ablest  of  those  military  adventurers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  who  hired  their  services  to  any  State 
in  want  of  officers.     Having  entered  the  Dutch   service 
as  a  soldier  of  fortune,  he  afterwards  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Prussian,  French  and  Portuguese  armies,  and       i676. 
when  in  command  of  Lewis  XIV.'s  troops  in  Flanders  he 
fought  against  William,  and  compelled  him  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Maestricht.     Born  of  an  EngUsh  mother,  he  had 
always  clung  to  the  Reformed  faith,  although  he  frequently 
served  Roman  Catholic  princes.  +     He  was  a  man  of  sound       1689. 
judgment,  calm  in  battle  and  wise,  though  inclined  to  be 
domineering  in  council ;  but  being  accustomed  to  command 
only  well-trained  regulars,  he  was  too  much  of  a  haughty 
pedant   to  lead   successfully  the  mixed   and   raw  troops 
which  now  composed  his  army.     Like  many  an  officer  of 
our  present  army,  he  did  not  understand  the  feelings  of 
troops  constituted  as  the  Militia  and  Volunteers  of  England 
and  America  have  always  been.     His  manner  towards  them 
was  the  reverse   of  conciliatory.     He  looked   down  upon 
them  as  irregulars,  and  took  no  trouble  to  establish  between 
himself  and  them  that  cordial  sympathy— known  in  all 
armies   as  comradeship — which   must   bind  together  the 

♦  The  regiments  sent  to  Enniskillen  and  Londonderry  were  the 
Queen  Dowager's  (now  the  Queen's),  Stewart's  (now  the  Norfolk),  and 
Haniner's  (now  the  Devon).  They  were  under  the  command  of  Major- 
General  Kirke. 

t  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Lord  Dudley.  He  was  an  excellent 
and  graceful  horseman. 
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leader  and  his  soldiers  before  campaigns  can  be  successful. 
His  opinions  carried  great  weight  with  William  in  all  army 
affairs.    His  newly-raised  army  was  badly  found  in  every- 
thing, and,  barely  numbering  10,000  men,  was  wholly  in- 
adequate for  its  task.    It  landed  in  August  at  Bangor,  in 
Belfast  Lough,  and  marched  south  as  far  as  Dundalk,  beyond 
which  it  could  not  force  a  passage.     It  was  decimated  by 
disease,  and  neglected  by  its  officers,  who  were,  as  a  body, 
inefficient    and    ignorant  of    their    business.     Early    m 
November   Schomberg   broke    up  his  wretched  camp  at 
Dundalk,  and  retreated  north  to  take  up  winter  quarters 
in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Ulster,  where  large  numbers 
died  from  the  effects  of  recent  hardships,  general  misery 
and  want  of  food.     The  history  of  this  disastrous  cam- 
paign is  most  instructive,  and  should  be  carefully  studied 
by  English  officers. 


CHAPTER  LV. 


THE    BATTLE    OF    WALCOURT. 


The  Prince  of  Waldeck  as  a  Commander— Marlborough  embarks  for 
Flanders  —  Marshal  d'Humieres-Marlborough's  fightmg  round 
Walcourt— Rejoicings  at  the  British  victory. 


Chapter 
LV. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  Schomberg's  ill-starred  cam- 
paign to  the  successful  operations  m  which  Marlborough 
took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  Netherlands  this  year. 
The  Prince  of  Waldeck  was  then  sixty-nine  years  of  age, 
and  as  a  statesman  he  was  wise  and  of  sound  judgment. 
But  though  well  skilled  in  the  science  and  art  of  war,  he 
was,  like  William,  almost  always  unsuccessful  in  battle, 
and  his  ill-luck  was  so  notorious  that  he  did  not  command 
the  confidence  which  soldiers  should  always  feel  in  their 

leader. 

William  selected  Marlborough  to  command  the  English 
contingent  under  Waldeck,  and  the  appointment  was  popular, 
for  the  people  were  already  beginning  to  murmur  at  their 
new  King's  partiality  for  Dutchmen.  Marlborough  ordered 
his  troops  to  embark  at  Deptford,  Harwich  and  other  con-  ^-t  1689- 
venient  places,*  *  By  vurtue  of  his  Majesty's  orders  to  me 

♦  This  English  contingent  consisted  of  the  foUowmg  regiments : 
2nd  Troop  of  Guards,  now  the  2nd  Life  Guards  — these  'troops' 
were  m  numbers  and  unportance  very  much  like  the  present  Household 
Cavaky  regunents;  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Horse  Guards  ('  Blues'); 
one  battahon  of  the  2nd  Foot  Guards,  now  Coldstream;  the  Lord 
Admiral's  Regunent— '  The  Yellow-coated  Maritune  Regiment,'  with 
which  our  Marine  Force  originated— which,  upon  arrival  m  HoUand, 
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directed,  relating  to  the  forces  going  for  Holland.*  A  little 
later  on  the  Secretary  for  War  informed  him  *  that  the 
frigate  he  wished  to  have  for  his  own  convoy  was  required 
for  the  Guards,  so  that  his  Majesty  said  he  could  either 
wait  for  their  departure  or  venture  without  convoy.'  *  The 
Articles  of  War,  signed  by  the  King '  were  to  be  sent  him 
^  5, 1689.  before  he  sailed  from  Harwich.  He  landed  at  Rotterdam 
about  the  end  of  May,  found  the  English  troops  already 
disembarked,  and,  having  made  arrangements  for  their 
^l  1689.  advance  to  Maestricht,  went  there  himself  to  join  the  Prince 
of  Waldeck.  After  discussing  future  plans  together,  they 
visited  the  Allied  camp,  and  before  leaving  it  Marlborough 
sent  home  the  following  report : 

*  For  Mr.  Blaythwait,  Secretary  at  War,  att  his  house 
neer  the  Horse  Guard,  London.— Maestrich,  May  25th.— 
SiR^_I  have  not  heard  from  (you)  sense  I  left  England, 
which  I  hope  is  ocationed  by  your  not  knowing  how  to 
direct  your*s  to  me.  If  you  will  call  at  my  lodgings,  my 
wife  will  lett  you  have  the  same  direction  she  has  for 
writing.  I  desier  you  will  constantly  lett  me  have  what 
passes  in  Ireland.  I  must  desier  you  will  give  the  enclosed 
to  my  Lord  Portland,  there  being  own  in  it  for  the  King. 
I  desier  you  would  send  me  over  a  copie  of  the  oath  that 
Monsieur  Schomberg  gave  to  the  officers  about  ther  never 
taking  nor  giving  money  for  ther  employment,  because  I 
am  resolved  to  give  the  same  oath  here.  I  goe  to-moroe 
for  Boldnecke,  and  from  thence  to  some  other  guarisons,  to 
draw  out  six  regiments,  the  other  four  not  yett  being  ready 
to  march. — I  am,  sir,  your  frend  and  servant,  Marl- 
borough.'* 


was  incorporated  in  the  2nd  Foot  Guards ;  one  battalion  of  the  Scots 
Foot,  now  the  Scots  Guard ;  one  battalion  of  the  Royal  Keghnent, 
now  the  Royal  Scots ;  Prince  George  of  Denmark's  Regiment,  now 
the  *  Buffs '  or  East  Kent ;  the  Royal  FusiUers,  Hodges'  Regiment, 
now  the  Bedfordshh-e ;  O'Farrel's  Regiment,  now  the  Scottish  FusiUers ; 
and  of  the  three  following  regiments,  afterwards  disbanded,  Hale's, 
Collier's  and  Fitzpatrick's. 
>     *  This  letter,  m  the  British  Museum  (21,506,  f.  96),  is  clearly  written. 
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Accused  as  he  has  been  of  inordinate  greed  for  money, 
and  of  indifference  as  to  the  means  he  employed  to  obtain 
riches,  this  letter,  together  with  other  papers,  proves  his 
earnestness  in  wishing  to  suppress  the  traffic  in  army  com- 
missions and  civil  appointments.  A  few  days  later  we  find 
him  enquiring  the  King's  pleasure  whether  he  will  *  have 
the  Regiments  of  Foot  larn  the  Dutch  Execise,  or  else  to 

continue  the  Enghsh.* 

According  to  the  plan  of  campaign  arranged  amongst  the 
States  allied  against  France,  the  Prussian  and  Northern 
Powers,  under  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  were  to  attack 
Bonn  ;  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  with  the  Imperialists,  was  to 
manoeuvre  on  the  Upper  Rhine  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  acting 
independently,  were  to  advance  upon  Courtrai,  level  the 
French  lines  there,  and  raise  contributions.  In  May 
Brandenburg  besieged  Kaiserwerth,  which  surrendered,  the 
garrison  being  rendered  helpless  by  internal  feuds. 

The  Allied  army,  augmented  by  Marlborough's  division 
to  nearly  35,000  men,  remained  between  Judoigne  and 
Tirlemont  for  nearly  three  months.  It  was  too  weak  to 
assume  the  offensive,  and  its  movements  were  consequently 
slow  and  cautious.  Towards  the  end  of  June  it  marched 
for  Fleurus,  crossed  the  Sambre  in  August,  and  encamped  U  «,  1689. 
about  a  mile  in  rear  of  the  little  enclosed  town  of  Walcourt, 
into  which  a  regiment  of  Lunenburgers  was  thrown  as  a 
temporary  garrison.*  The  following  morning  several  strong  U  8, 1689. 
parties  were  sent  forward  to  forage  in  the  fields  and  villages, 
protected  by  some  600  English  and  200  foreign  troops 
under  Colonel  Hodges.f  He  occupied  the  village  of  Forg^ 
with  his  Foot,  whilst  he  sent  forward  his  Dutch  and  Danish 
Horse  to  cover  the  front. 

♦  Walcourt  was  then  m  the  bishopric  of  Liege,  and  was  the  chief 
town  of  the  country  between  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse.     It  is  mne 

miles  south  of  Charleroi.  , 

t  Colonel  Hodges  commanded  what  is  now  the  Bedfordshire  Regi- 
ment. He  was  killed  in  1692  at  the  battle  of  Steenkirk,  whilst  at  the 
head  of  that  regiment.  In  1680  he  had  distinguished  himself  at 
Tangier  when  captain  of  the  grenadier  company  of  his  regunent. 
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Marshal  d'Humieres,  high  in  favour  at  Versailles,  com- 
manded   the    French    army    opposed    to    the   Prince   of 
Waldeck.*     According  to  the  orders  which  had  reached 
him  early  in  the  year,  the  Marshal  was  to  act  on  the 
defensive ;  but  a  recent  reinforcement  of  some  6,000  men 
now  emboldened  him  to  force  the  Allies  to  battle,   and 
supported  by  orders  just  received  from  Court,  he  moved 
towards  them.     On  the  morning  in  question,  his  advanced 
guard  of  three  cavalry  regiments,  having  reached  Bossy, 
where  it  was  intended  to  encamp  the  army  for  the  day, 
discovered   on   the   plain   near   that  village   the   foraging 
parties  of  Waldeck's  army,  guarded  by  the  Allied  horse, 
whom  Hodges  had  sent  to  the  front.     This  covering  party 
was  quickly  driven  in  with  loss,  so  the  preconcerted  signal 
of  three  guns  was  fired  to  warn  the  dispersed  foragers  to 
get  back  with  all  speed  to  the  Allies'  camp— a  signal  which 
soon  brought  Marlborough  to  the  threatened  pomt.   Hodges, 
skilfully  posting  his  musketeers  behind  the  hedges  and 
enclosures  of  the  village  of  Forge,  hoped  to  hold  the  enemy 
in  check  until  the  main  body  had  time  to  turn  out  and  take 
up  a  fighting  formation.     He  maintained  a  gallant  but 
unequal  fight  in  and  around  Forge  for  about  two  hours, 
though  several  serious  attacks  of  cavalry  and  dismounted 
Dragoons  were  made  upon  him.     His  stout  defence  of  the 
position  enabled  the  foraging  parties  to  make  good  their 
retreat  to  camp.+    He  then  fell  back  to  a  mill,  from  behind 
the  walls  and  outbuildmgs  of  which  his  marksmen  did 
great  execution.    The  main  body  of  the  enemy  coming  now 
into  action,  no  further  defence  of  the  mill  could  be  of  any 
use,  though  Hodges'  regiment  still  fought  with  splendid 
determination.    Marlborough,  seeing  the  hopelessness  of 

♦  D'Humieres  owed  liis  favour  to  Louvois,  who  admired  his  wife. 
He  was  no  general,  and  is  one  of  the  three  punctilious  French  marshalsi 
referred  to  in  Chapter  XIII. 

t  '  Histoire  MiHtaire  du  Regne  de  Louis  le  Grand,'  Paris,  1726,  vol.  ii., 
p.  160.  A  party  of  the  '  Buffs '  took  part  in  this  fighting  round  the 
village.     See  Cannon's  liistory  of  that  regiment. 
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any  further  attempt  to   defend    this  advanced  position, 
ordered  the  defenders  to  fall  back  and  occupy  some  high 
ground  near  Walcourt.      The  retreat   of  troops  already 
engaged  in  the  face  of  superior  forces,  always  a  difficult 
and  trying  operation,  was  upon  this  occasion  effected  in 
good  order.     It  was  helped  by  some  Horse  whom  Waldeck 
had  sent  forward  to  support  Marlborough.     The  little  town 
of  Walcourt,  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  flanked  with  old- 
fashioned  towers,  and  strengthened  by  a  ditch,  was  safe 
against  a  covp  de  main.     The  French  field-guns  could  make 
no  impression  upon  its  masonry,  and  to  attempt  its  capture 
by  open  assault  was  an  operation  which  could  only  have 
commended  itself  to  a  General  ignorant  of  his  profession ; 
yet  this  is  what  D'Humieres  did  attempt.     He  was  em- 
boldened by  the  success  with  which  he  had  hitherto  over- 
come all  resistance,  and  by  the  conviction  that  he  could 
not  attack  the  Allied  army  until  he  should  have  obtained 
possession  of  the  town.     The  French  and  Swiss  Guards 
and  the  German  regiment  of  Greder  were  accordingly  sent 
forward  under  the  Count  de  Soissons,  with  orders  to  carry 
the  place  by  storm.     Four  guns  were  put  in  position  to 
play  at  close  range  upon  the  walls  where  it  was  intended  to 
make  the  assault.    At  the  head  of  the  attacking  column 
were  the  grenadiers  of  the  celebrated  regiments  of  Soissons 
and  of  Guiche,  with  the  French  Guard  and  the  regiments 
of  Champagne  and  of  Greder  in  support.     To  the  east  of 
the  town  was  the  raised  plateau  to  which  Marlborough  had 
retreated ;  and  here,  between  two  roads,  Waldeck  brought 
into  action  ten  or  twelve  guns,  which  made  great  havoc  in 
the   French  advancing  columns.     The  enemy's  splendid 
infantry,  however,  pushed  gallantly  forward  notwithstand- 
ing the  heav>'  fire  which  it  encountered,  and  the  many 
streams,  some  of  them  waist-deep,  that  had  to  be  crossed. 
A  party  of  about   200   French   Guardsmen,   undismayed 
by  the  stout  resistance  and  the  numerous  obstacles  they 
encountered,  found  their  way  as  far  as  the  gate,  and  endea- 
voured to  set  fire  to  it,  but  most  of  them  were  killed  by 
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musketry  from  the  walls.  Column  after  column  was 
launched  against  the  place,  only  to  be  beaten  back  with 
heavy  loss.  Although  protected  by  their  walls,  the  defenders 
at  last  began  to  show  signs  of  ners^ousness  and  to  clamour 
for  reinforcements.  Owing,  however,  to  the  curioils  forma- 
tion of  the  ground,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  reinforce- 
ments into  the  place  from  the  north  ;  but  about  two  p.m. 
Brigadier-General  Tollemache  at  the  head  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  together  with  a  German  battalion,  reached  the 
town  after  a  severe  struggle.* 

Realizing  at  last  that  he  could  make  no  impression  upon 
the  place  itself,  D'Humieres  sent  his  troops  to  attack 
the  hill  to  the  west  of  it.  The  position  occupied  by  the 
Allies  was  by  no  means  a  good  one  for  an  outnumbered 
force,  and  affairs  began  to  assume  a  critical  aspect  for 
Waldeck's  little  army.  It  soon  became  evident  that  nothing 
but  a  counter-attack,  well  delivered  on  the  French  flanks, 
could  save  the  Allies,  and  this  was  accordingly  determined 
upon.  General  Slagenberg  was  ordered  to  advance  from 
one  side  of  the  town,  whilst  Marlborough  led  forward  his 
English  troops  from  the  other,  to  attack  the  French  simul- 
taneously. Marlborough,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Life  Guards  and  Horse  Guards,  struck  the  enemy  in 
flank,  and,  after  a  contest  which  raged  furiously  until  past 
six  in  the  evening,  drove  him  back  with  great  loss.  The 
French  army  retired  in  confusion,  leaving  behind  guns, 
ammunition,  many  prisoners,  and  about  2,000  killed  and 
wounded.  The  next  morning  between  500  and  600  dead 
Frenchmen  were  counted  around  the  walls  of  the  town. 
The  Allied  loss  was  inconsiderable.!     The  country  did  not 

-  Tollemache  had  already  seen  a  good  deal  of  active  service,  and  was 
now  under  Marlborough  as  second  in  command  of  the  EngUsh  contin- 
gent. He  had  commanded  one  of  the  British  regiments  in  the  Dutch 
service,  and  was  killed  in  1694  when  taking  part  in  the  unfortunate 
attack  on  Brest.  WiUiam  had  rewarded  his  lideUty  to  his  cause  by 
making  him  Colonel  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  and  Goveraour  of  Ports- 
mouth, vice  Berwick,  who  had  flown  with  his  father. 

f  In  the  London  Gazettes  from  Y'h  to  ii  ^y  ^^^y  ^®  French  loss 


favour  a  rapid  pursuit,  but  Waldeck  pushed  the  beaten 
enemy  as  well  as  he  could.  In  his  despatch  to  the 
States-General,  written  on  the  evening  of  the  engage- 
ment, he  says :  '  All  our  troops  showed  a  great  courage 
and  desire  to  come  to  a  battle,  and  the  English  who  were 
engaged   in  this  action  particularly  behaved  themselves 

very  well.'* 

The  French  infantry  owed  their  safety  to  the  firmness 
and  courage  of  their  cavalry  and  to  its  skilful  handling 
by  Villars,  who  was  promoted  to  be  Marechal-de-camp  for 
his  services  upon  the  occasion.!  The  French  Foot  dis- 
played a  disciplined  courage  that  stamped  them  as  excel- 
lent soldiers,  though  the  plan  of  attack  showed  want  of 
generalship  on  the  part  of  their  commander.  To  send  men 
as  he  did  in  broad  daylight  over  the  open,  to  knock  their 
heads  against  the  stone  walls  which  surrounded  Walcourt, 
was  the  action  of  a  madman.  Notwithstanding  his  wife's 
charms  and  his  own  interest  at  Court,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  command,  and  no  General  was  ever  more  justly 
punished  for  failure.* 

The  honour  and  glory  of  the  day  was  Marlborough's— a 
fact  recognised  by  French  writers  in  their  account  of  the 
battle  §  The  Prince  of  Waldeck,  in  his  letter  to  William, 
said  that  Marlborough,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  had  displayed 
in  this  one  battle  greater  military  capacity  than  do  most 


is  estmiated  at  over  2,000,  and  that  of  the  AUies  as  only  two  officers 
and  forty  men  killed.  In  the  official  account  pubUshed  m  Pans,  3/-f„ 
1689,  there  are  given  the  names  of  twenty  French  officers  killed  and 

forty  wounded. 

♦'  London  Gazette,  No.  2,482  of  1689. 

t  *  Vie  du  Marechal  due  de  Villars,  ecrite  pai'  lui  meme.'     Pubhshed 

1785,  vol.  i.,  p.  4.  ^.n 

I  De  Feuquiere,  writing  of  this  action,  says  he  can  only  repeat    Que 

ce  combat  ne  doit  jamais  etre  cite,  que  pour  en  defendre  Timitation.' 

— '  Memoires  du  Marquis  de  Feuquiere,'  p.  311. 

§  One  French  author  refers  specially  to  the  Life  Guards  and  to  two 

English  battaUons  under  the  command  of  '  Lieutenant-General  Mal- 

brock.' 
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Generals  after  a  long  series  of  wars.  William,  in  a  letter  to 
Marlborough,  writes :  *  I  am  very  happy  that  my  troops 
behaved  so  well  in  the  affair  of  Walcourt.  It  is  to  you 
that  this  advantage  is  principally  owing.  You  will  please 
accordingly  accept  my  thanks,  and  rest  assured  that  your 
conduct  will  induce  me  to  confer  on  you  still  further  marks 
of  my  esteem  and  friendship,  on  which  you  may  always 
rely.'  In  recognition  of  his  services  the  King  made  him 
'M,  1689.  Colonel  of  the  *  Royal  Fusiliers.'*  When  the  campaign 
closed,  the  troops  went  into  winter  quarters,  and  Marl- 
borough returned  home.  William  received  him  not  only 
with  honour,  but  with  a  cordiality  the  more  marked  because 
of  his  naturally  cold  and  reserved  manners. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  much  disappointment  that  Schom- 
berg's  army  had  accomplished  nothing  in  Ireland,  and  the 
complaints  of  his  mismanagement  were  loud  and  outspoken. 
There  was  already  much  jealousy  and  heartburning  in  the 
army  because  of  the  favour  shown  to  foreigners  by  William 
in  his  selection  of  commanders.  The  contrast  between 
the  failure  of  the  Dutchman  in  Ireland  and  the  brilliant 
success  of  the  Englishman  in  Flanders  was  thus  the  more 
marked,  caused  the  victory  of  Walcourt  to  be  more  highly 
appreciated  at  home,  and  tended  greatly  to  increase  Marl- 
borough's reputation  amongst  his  countrymen.  The  battle 
of  Walcourt  was  the  only  creditable  event  in  William's 
campaigns  of  this  year.  In  the  following  year,  when 
Marlborough  was  no  longer  at  the  Prince  of  Waldeck's 
side,  he  was  hopelessly  defeated  at  Fleurus.     But  Walcourt 

*  This  regiment  was  raised  10,  6,  1685,  by  James  II.  as  a  guard  for 
the  artillery  in  the  field.  It  did  not  carry  any  pikes,  but  was  entirely 
armed  with  a  light  musket  called  a  fusil.  Hence  the  title  *  Fusiliers.' 
It  was  directly  under  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance.  Marl- 
borough fostered  the  individuahty  of  the  artillery  as  a  special  corps  all 
through  his  wars,  and  strove  to  have  it  recognised  as  an  acknowledged 
arm  of  the  service,  and  made  into  a  regiment  by  itself.  When  Master- 
General  in  1716  he  formed  the  two  first  companies  of  R.A.  ever  raised, 
and  stationed  them  at  Woolwich. 


brought  William  no  substantial  advantage.  There  had  been 
a  considerable  expenditure  both  of  life  and  money,  and  the 
result  was,  disaster  in  Ireland  and  no  effective  result  abroad. 
This  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  faultiness  of  William's 
original  plan  of  campaign,  which  embraced  the  cardinal 
error  of  engaging  with  his  small  army  in  simultaneous 
operations  at  home  and  abroad. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

William's  and  mart's  dislike  to  MARLUORorGH. 

Contrast  between  the  characters  of  the  King  and  Queen  and  of 
Marlborough  and  his  wife— Mary's  civil  letters  to  Sarah  before  the 
Revolution — William's  treatment  of  the  Marlboroughs  was  unwise 
— William  hated  the  meddling  of  women  in  affairs  of  State— Marl- 
borough very  free  in  conversation  —  William's  feelings  about  his 
own  treachery  to  James — The  relations  existing  between  the  sisters, 
Mary  and  Anne— The  dispute  about  Anne's  annuity — Prince  George 
wishes  to  serve  on  board  ship — Charge  of  bribery  against  Sarah — 
The  Princess  settles  il,000  per  annum  upon  Sarah —The  affectionate 
terms  upon  which  Anne  and  Sarah  live. 

There  is  much  to  find  fault  with  in  Marlborough's  conduct 
during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  for  he  not  only  erred 
in  judgment,  but  sinned  against  the  common  code  of  public 
morality.  A  close  study  of  the  Court  life  of  the  time  makes 
it  clear,  however,  that  most  of  his  faults  had  their  origin  in 
the  slights  and  ungenerous  treatment  which  both  he  and 
his  wife  received  at  the  hands  of  the  King  and  Queen. 
This  period  of  his  career  well  deserves  a  close  study,  for  it 
embraces  all  the  occurrences  connected  with  what  his 
detractors  have  stigmatized  as  *  his  second  treason.' 

The  Churchills  had  played  an  important  part  in  the 
proceedings  which  made  the  Revolution  a  success.  The 
husband  had  managed  the  army,  while  the  wife  had 
managed  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  and  they  had  worked 
so  effectually  in  William's  interests  that  both  King  and 
Queen  owed  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  deeper  than  has  been 
generally  recognised.     But,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  they 


were  never  subsequently  admitted  to  terms  of  close  intimacy 
at  Court. 

It  would  be  difiicult  to  find  two  contemporaries  of  note 
more  dissimilar  in  appearance,  disposition,  and  character 
than  William  and  Marlborough.  No  real  cordiality  or 
community  of  sentiment  could  well  exist  between  two  such 
men ;  no  bond  of  union  indeed,  other  than  that  of  self- 
interest,  ever  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  unite  them.  Their 
wives,  too,  were  no  less  different  in  their  sentiments,  tastes, 
and  religious  beliefs.  An  absorbing  love  for  her  husband 
and  a  deep  reverence  for  God  were  the  Queen's  guiding 
principles  of  life.  Her  instinct  was  to  obey,  and  so  strong 
was  her  sense  of  the  obedience  which  she  owed  her  lord 
and  master,  that  she  forgot  her  duty  to  her  father,  for 
with  him  her  correspondence  is  marked  by  an  absence  of 
truth  and  upright  dealing.  WTiat  affinity  or  community 
of  thought  and  feeling  could  there  be  between  such  a 
firm  believer  in  virtue  and  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and 
the  brilliant,  passionate,  self-seeking,  and  free-thinking 
Lady  Marlborough  ?  All  this,  however,  does  not  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  Marlboroughs,  who  in  the  first  instance 
had  done  much  to  help  William  and  Mary  to  the  Throne, 
«hould  almost  immediately  afterwards  be  heartily  dis- 
liked by  them.  The  following  letters  to  Sarah  from  the 
Princess  Mary  in  1688  prove  that  she  and  her  scheming 
husband  thoroughly  understood  how  necessary  the 
Churchills'  co-operation  had  been  to  the  success  of  the 
Revolution  conspiracy  :  *  Loo,  September  30. — Dr.  Stanley's 
^oing  to  England  is  too  good  an  opportunity  for  me  to  lose 
of  assuring  Lady  Churchill  she  cannot  give  me  greater 
satisfaction  than  letting  me  know  the  firm  resolution  both 
Lord  Churchill  and  you  have  taken,  never  to  be  wanting 
in  what  you  owe  your  religion.  Such  a  generous  resolution 
I  am  sure  must  make  you  deserve  the  esteem  of  all  goqd 
people,  and  my  sister's  in  particular.  I  need  say  nothing 
of  mine ;  you  have  it  upon  a  double  account,  as  my  sister's 
friends,  besides  what  I  have  said  already ;  and  you  may  be 
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assured  that  I  shall  always  be  gla3  of  an  occasion  to  show 
it  both  to  your  Lord  and  you.  I  have  nothing  more  to 
add :  for  your  friendship  makes  my  sister  as  dear  to  you 
as  to  me,  and  I  am  persuaded  we  shall  ever  agree  in  our 
care  for  her ;  as,  I  believe,  she  and  I  should  in  our  kindness 
for  you,  were  we  near  enough  to  renew  our  acquaintance. — 
Marie.* 

Another  letter  of  the  same  period  runs  thus  : 

*  If  it  were  as  easy  for  me  to  write  to  my  Lady  Churchill 
as  it  is  hard  to  find  a  safe  hand,  she  might  justly  wonder 
at  my  long  silence ;  but  I  hope  she  does  me  more  justice 
than  to  think  it  my  fault.  I  have  little  to  say  at  present. 
To  answer  the  melancholy  reflections  in  your  last  is  now 
too  late  ;  hut  I  hope  my  sister  and  you  will  never  part.  I 
send  yau  here  one  for  her,  and  have  not  any  time  now  than 
only  to  assure  you  that  I  shall  never  forget  the  kindness 
that  you  showed  to  her  who  is  so  dear  to  me.  That,  and 
all  the  good  I  have  heard  of  you,  will  make  me  ever  your 
affectionate  friend,  which  I  shall  be  ready  to  show  other- 
wise than  by  words  whenever  I  have  an  opportunity.' 

These  letters  bear  out  Sarah's  assertion  that  when  Mary 
first  reached  Whitehall  she  was  all  kindness  to  her.  Lady 
Marlborough  insists  that  had  she  then  been  willing  to 
transfer  her  allegiance  from  Anne  to  the  Princess  Mai*y, 
she  could  have  made  a  great  position  for  herself.  Her 
fidelity  to  Anne  at  this  time,  she  says,  lost  her  the  Queen's 
favour,  and  strengthened  the  prejudice  already  conceived 
against  her  by  both  William  and  Mary.*  Even  as  it  was, 
had  she  been  an  ordinarily  clever  and  self-controlled 
woman,  she  could  easily  have  become  an  important  person 
in  the  new  Court ;  but  with  her  imperious  temper  and 
pugnacious  disposition  she  could  never  have  obtained  any 
real  influence  over  Mary,  dominated  as  the  Queen  was  in  all 
things  by  her  masterful  husband. 

Upon  William's  accession  to  the  Throne  it  cannot  have 
escaped  his  astute  mind — first,  that  it  was  necessary  to 

♦  '  The  Conduct.' 
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have  the  Princess  Anne  on  his  side  against  her  father ; 
and,  secondly,  that  Anne  could  only  be  managed,  if  at  all,' 
through  the  agency  of  the  Churchills.  It  is  passing  strange', 
therefore,  that  so  shrewd  a  diplomatist  should  have  failed 
to  adopt  this  course  in  all  negotiations  with  his  sister-in- 
law.  William's  manners,  it  is  true,  were  boorish,  but  he 
could  be  poHte  and  conciliatory  when  he  chose.  Why  did 
he  not,  therefore,  treat  the  Marlboroughs  with  that  ordinary 
civility  which  is  so  cheap  and  so  easy  for  Princes  to 
display?  Why  did  he  not  reward  this  clever  and  in- 
triguing couple  on  the  same  liberal  scale  as  that  on  which 
he  rewarded  his  needy  and  grasping  Bentincks,  Keppels, 
and  other  Dutch  favourites  who  could  be  of  no  use  to  hini 
in  the  management  of  English  affairs?  Had  this  wise 
course  been  adopted.  Lord  and  Lady  Marlborough  would 
doubtless  have  been  as  loyal  to  the  new  King  and  Queen  as 
were  any  of  their  fellow-courtiers  upon  whom  high  and 
lucrative  employments  were  conferred.  All  the  scandals 
occasioned  by  Mary's  silly  quarrels  with  her  sister  would 
have  been  avoided,  and  William  would  have  secured  the 
valuable  counsels  and  the  faithful  services  of  the  ablest  man 
in  England. 

To  accomplish  his  design  upon  the  Throne  of  England, 
William  had  been  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  Churchills' 
assistance  ;  but  he  seems  never  to  have  liked  Marlborough 
personally,  although  he  recognised  with  jealous  reluctance 
his  military  genius  and  general  ability.  Sarah  he  par- 
ticularly disliked,  because  he  resented  the  fact  that  she  had 
more  weight  with  the  Princess  of  Denmark  than  either  he 
or  his  wife.  The  Churchill  influence  was  always  a  subject 
of  great  bitterness  to  both  WilHam  and  Mary. 

William  would  not  tolerate  the  meddling  of  women  in 
public  affairs,  and  did  not  even  allow  his  wife— although 
legally  his  equal-any  share  in  the  Government,  excepting 
when  he  was  abroad.  The  interference  of  Lady  Marl- 
borough in  matters  which  closely  affected  his  interests, 
such  as  the  dispute  respecting  Anne's  allowance,  was  to 
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him  simply  unbearable,  and  he  took  care  that  she  and  her 
husband  should  clearly  understand  this.  Little  by  little 
there  grew  up  in  the  minds  of  the  King  and  Queen  an 
increasing  dislike  to  both  the  Churchills,  which  they 
showed  in  their  manner,  whilst  no  disposition  was  evinced 
to  make  their  position  at  Court  more  easy  or  pleasant.  The 
result  was  that  Marlborough  soon  became  dissatisfied  with 
his  position,  and  his  wife  still  more  so  with  hers.  Both 
had  expected  great  rewards  for  the  important  assistance 
they  had  rendered  to  William,  but  nothing  whatever 
had  been  done  for  Sarah;  and  when  her  husband  com- 
pared his  reward  with  the  honours  and  emoluments 
showered  so  lavishly  upon  Schomberg,  Portland,  and  the 
Dutch  generals,  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  felt 
himself  hardly  treated.  It  was  not  to  the  foreigners  whom 
he  enriched  that  William  owed  his  Crown ;  and  yet  upon 
the  unportioned  Marlborough,  without  w^hose  help  he  could 
not  certainly  have  been  King  in  1688,  he  conferred  only  an 
empty  title.  Every  new  gift  or  favour  bestowed  on  William's 
favourites  rankled  in  Sarah's  jealous  heart,  and  stirred  her 
to  bitter  sarcasm.  Marlborough,  too,  allowed  himself  great 
freedom  of  speech  upon  this  point.  He  never  ceased  to 
murmur  at  the  favouritism  shown  by  William  to  his  foreign 
ofl&cers,  in  order  that  his  complaints  should  be  repeated  at 
Court,  for  he  wished  it  to  be  known  that  he  was  discon- 
tented. Besides,  he  was  by  nature  given  to  an  oi^en  and 
apparently  unrestrained  expression  of  his  opinions.  A 
man  of  inferior  ability,  apprehensive  of  committing  him- 
self, often  takes  refuge  in  reticence,  for  he  knows  that 
silence  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  sign  of  inward  power. 
Many  a  dull  man  has  been  shrewd  enough  to  conceal 
his  want  of  wits  by  an  assumed  look  of  wisdom  and  by  a 
solemn  silence  broken  only  by  rare  monosyllables.  *  Even 
a  fool,  when  he  holdeth  his  peace,  is  counted  wise :  and  he 
that  shutteth  his  lips  is  esteemed  a  man  of  understanding.'* 

*  Proverbs  xvii.  28. 
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The  inexperienced  are  thus  often  taken  in,  but  the  wise 
know  that  it  is  not  the  quantity,  but  the  quality,  of  a  man's 
utterances  that  enables  you  to  gauge  his  capacity.  The 
man  of  few  words  is  often  the  most  self-revealing.  The 
greatest  of  living  men,  Prince  Bismarck,  is  a  free,  open 
talker,  whilst  some  of  the  feeblest  men  in  public  life  are 
markedly  reticent,  and  seem  as  reluctant  to  express  an 
opinion  as  they  are  to  ask  for  information  from  those  who 
could  impart  it.  To  the  wise  and  able  man,  like  Marl- 
borough, the  art  of  volubility  is  of  priceless  value,  since  it 
enables  him  to  conceal  his  real  opinions  and  mtentions  in 
a  way  that  no  reticence  can  accomplish.  To  the  skilful 
talker  volubility  is  golden,  while  silence  is  too  often  the 
resource  of  the  timid  and  the  stupid.  Marlborough 
was  a  *  Past-Master '  in  fluency  of  speech.  He  said  a  great 
deal,  but,  except  when  he  wished  to  be  repeated,  told 
nothing ;  and  his  countenance  never  betrayed  his  thoughts, 
though  at  times  he  could  assume  a  cold  and  reserved 
manner. 

The  question  of  religion,  as  it  was  affected  by  the  Kevolu- 
tion,  did  not  influence  Sarah  as  it  did  her  husband.  She 
regarded  the  change  of  sovereigns  more  from  a  personal 
than  from  a  public  point  of  view\  She  w^as  not  therefore 
likely  to  undervalue  the  services  which  Marlborough  and 
she  had  rendered  to  William.  She  contrasted  Mary's 
cordiality  before  her  accession  with  her  subsequent  cold 
and  ungenerous  behaviour.  Parliament  had  wished  to  settle 
the  Crown  on  Anne  should  Mary  die  first,  and  Sarah  re- 
membered that  she  it  was  who  had  induced  the  Princess  to 
accept  the  settlement  devised  by  William  in  his  own  special 
interest.  Sarah  says  that  she  only  advised  Anne  to  give  way 
on  this  point  when  she  found  that  all  further  opposition 
was  hopeless.  She  felt  herself  and  her  husband  to  be  in  a 
position  of  exceptional  importance,  and  she  consequently 
expected  great  things  in  the  way  of  distinction  and  wealth 
as  their  reward.  She  was,  however,  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, and,   accordmg  to  her  wont,  she  made  no  secret 
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of  her  feelings.  Her  anger  soon  degenerated  into  a  re- 
vengeful spirit,  and  she  accordingly  set  to  work  to  persuade 
Anne  that  she,  too,  had  been  neglected  and  ill-treated. 
She  left  no  means  untried  to  embitter  the  already  strained 
relations  between  the  sisters,  and  to  poison  Anne's  mind 
against  the  Queen.  In  Anne's  drawing-room  William  was 
habitually  denounced  by  the  nicknames  of  *the  Dutch 
Monster,'  *  Caliban,'  etc.,  all  of  which  was  daily  reported 
to  him  and  to  Mary.*  The  Princess  Anne  was  well  known 
to  be  weak,  and  easily  led,  and  it  was  evident  to  the  Court 
that  she  was  acting  under  the  dictation  of  Sarah.  It  was 
therefore  natural  enough  that  the  King  and  Queen  should 
do  all  ihey  could  to  rid  the  palace  of  one  who  caused  Anne 
to  thwart  their  wishes  in  so  many  ways. 

Born  to  a  position  in  life  which  gave  her  none  of  the 
power  she  so  ardently  craved,  Sarah  thought  to  find  her 
opportunity  in  the  influence  she  had  obtained  over  the 
pliant  Princess  of  Denmark.  Through  Anne  she  accord- 
ingly determined  to  impose  her  own  will  and  pleasure  on 
others ;  for  she  was  not  one  to  submit  quietly  to  the 
neglect  with  which  she  and  her  husband  were  treated. 
She  brooded  over  the  chances  that  her  husband  re- 
linquished when  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Revolu- 
tion. She  thought  of  what  might  have  been  their  wealth 
and  position  had  he  cared  less  for  Protestantism  and 
more  for  his  own  interests,  and  she  was  furious  when 
she  contrasted  their  possible  position  under  James  II.  with 
that  which  they  actually  occupied  under  William  III.  It 
was  alleged  at  Court  by  her  numerous  enemies  that  Sarah 
kept  up  a  close  correspondence  with  her  sister,  Lady 
Tyrconnel,  whose  husband,  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland, 
was  then  in  open  rebellion  against  William's  authority. 
This    naturally   tended  to  augment    the    suspicion   with 

♦  These  expressions  were  also  used  at  this  time  in  letters  between 
Anne  and  her  favourite,  but  they  were  afterwards  rubbed  out  of  the 
letters  kept  by  Sarah,  and  were  omitted  from  those  she  published  in 
her  *  Conduct.' 
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which  the  Queen  regarded  the  Marlboroughs,  and  made 
her  less  generous  and  lenient  in  her  judgment  of  their 

conduct.* 

William  had  little  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  those  who 
had  proved  faithless  to  James,  their  King  de  jure,  for  he 
felt  that  they  might,  with  still  less  scruple,  turn  round 
upon  him  who  was  their  King  only  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
James  had  lost  his  Crown  because  the  army  failed  him, 
and  William  believed  that  his  own  safety  required  that 
he  should  have  an  army  upon  whose  fidelity  he  could 
implicitly  rely.  Hence  his  anxiety  to  retain  the  Dutch 
guards  in  England,  and  his  determination  to  keep  the 
high  military  commands  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who 
could  have  no  interest  in  the  political  aspirations  of 
the  English  people.  Marlborough,  already  a  Lieutenant- 
General  under  James,  had  distinguished  himself  as  a 
soldier  in  the  field,  and  his  capacity  for  command  had 
been  well  tested  during  Monmouth's  rebellion,  and  again  in 
Flanders  at  Walcourt.  All  things  considered,  it  was  but 
natural  that  he  should  aspire  to  the  highest  military 
position  under  William,  and  should  resent  the  fact  of 
Schomberg  and  other  foreign  Generals  being  preferred 
before  him.  Upon  first  coming  to  England  William  had 
consulted  him  freely  upon  military  matters.  His  sound 
judgment  and  conspicuous  ability  could  not  fail  to  impress 
a  man  of  William's  business-like  habits,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  King's  mind  had  been  deeply  prejudiced  by  Mary 
against  him  and  Sarah  that  he  began  to  find  himself 
treated  with  studied  coldness.  The  Dutchman  Bentinck, 
made  Earl  of  Portland  and  loaded  with  English  riches — 
for  which  he  had  never  done  England  a  day's  service — was 
jealous  of  Marlborough's  military  reputation.  He  knew  that 
as  the  foremost  English  soldier,  Marlborough  was  a  favourite 
with  the  people,  who  did  not  then,  any  more  than  they  do 

♦  *The  Conduct,'  p.  16.  Sarah  states  that  Lord  Tyrconnel  had 
endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to  induce  the  Princess  Anne  to  become  a 
Boman  Catholic,  as  his  own  wife  had  already  done. 
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now,  like  to  see  foreigners  holding  high  positions  in  the 
army  or  navy.  It  must  be  added  that  Bentinck's  dislike  was 
reciprocated  with  all  the  bitterness  with  which  a  would-be 
royal  favourite  usually  regards  his  successful  rival.  More- 
over, the  Dutch  officers  whom  William  imported  considered 
themselves  entitled  to  all  the  high  military  commands,  and, 
regarding  Marlborough  as  a  serious  rival,  detested  him 
accordingly.  Without  doubt  they  poisoned  William's  mind 
against  him  as  each  evening  they  drank  schnapps  with 
their  master  in  the  Koyal  parlour  at  Kensington.  The 
King's  mistress,  Elizabeth  Villiers,  hated  Sarah,  who  had 
slighted  her,  and  she  too  stimulated  the  King's  dislike  and 
distrust  of  the  Marlboroughs.* 

The  Englishmen,  Marlborough  included,  who  now 
surrounded  the  King  had  doubtless  placed  the  Crown 
uj)on  his  head ;  but  his  thoughts  dwelt  rather  upon  their 
infidelity  to  James  than  upon  their  services  to  himself. 
According  to  his  published  declaration,  he  had  come  to 
redress  grievances  and  to  abohsh  the  abuses  for  which 
James  was  responsible.  But  we  know  that  his  real  object 
was  to  drive  out  his  father-in-law  and  to  usurp  his  Throne. 
In  this  he  succeeded  ;  but  he  never  seems  to  have  had  any 
liking  for  the  measures  used  to  secure  him  the  Crown,  nor 
any  affection  for  those  who  adopted  them.  In  his  natural 
hatred  of  their  treason  he  forgot  both  his  own  heartless 
duplicity  and  also  the  deception  practised  by  Mary  upon 
her  father,  for  which  he  was  himself  wholly  responsible. 
But  although  he  had  not  hesitated  to  rob  his  father-in- 
law  of  the  Throne,  he  certainly  never  regarded  himself  in 
the  light  of  an  ordinary  usurper ;  he  easily  convinced  him- 
self that  the  Crown  belonged  rather  to  the  Stewart  family 
than  to  any  particular  member  of  it.  His  mother  was  a 
Stewart,  and  so  was  his  wife.  We  easily  persuade  ourselves 
of  the  justice  of  a  course  which  suits  our  tastes  or  interests, 
and  possibly  he  may  have  believed  that,  because  of  his 
Parliamentary  title  to  the  throne,  he  and  Queen  Mary  really 
*  William  created  her  husband  Earl  of  Orkney. 
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did  govern  *  by  the  grace  of  God.'  He  entertained  high 
notions  concerning  the  Royal  prerogative,  and  the  right  of 
Kings  to  the  implicit  obedience  of  their  subjects.  He  knew 
how  corrupt  were  most  of  those  about  him,  and  it  is  but 
natural  that  he  should  have  believed  Marlborough  to  be 
as  open  to  bribes  as  Sunderland  and  others.  Marlborough 
had  used  his  influence  with  the  army  to  forward  William's 
personal  aims  at  the  Revolution,  and  the  King  seems 
always  to  have  dreaded  any  increase  of  that  influence  lest  it 
should  some  day  be  directed  against  himself. 

The  prejudice  entertained  by  William  and  Mary  against 
Marlborough  drove  him  into  that  secret  correspondence 
with  James  which  has  deeply  stained  his  reputation.  It 
is,  however,  worthy  of  note  that  William's  dislike  of  Marl- 
borough and  his  keen  desire  to  have  Sarah  removed  from 
the  Princess  Anne's  household,  not  only  existed  before 
Marlborough  was  suspected  of  corresponding  with  St. 
Germains,  but  actually  before  he  had  even  begun  that 
correspondence. 

Mary  was  not  quite  two  years  older  than  Anne,  and  there 
had  always  been  the  greatest  intimacy  and  affection  between 
the  sisters  prior  to  the  Revolution.  Anne  had  spent  some 
happy  months  at  the  Hague  for  the  benefit  of  her  health 
two  years  after  Mary's  marriage.  They  had  much  in 
common,  though  Mary,  who  was  a  great  reader  and  talker, 
was  much  superior  to  Anne  in  ability.  Both  had  been 
educated  by  earnest  Protestants,  both  detested  Popery,  both 
had  married  Dissenters,  and  in  Mary's  case  the  strong  will 
and  character  of  her  Calvinist  husband  had  given  her  mind 
a  decidedly  liberal  bent  on  all  matters  concerning  the 
Church.  Anne,  who  was  not  influenced  in  any  degree 
by  her  dull  and  heavy  Prince,  had  narrow  views  upon 
rehgious  matters.  To  her  the  Church  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  she  had  little  sympathy 
with  the  great  body  of  Nonconformists,  whose  views  were 
reflected  by  the  Revolution  and  by  the  principles  which  it 
represented. 
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But  as  soon  as  Mary  became  Queen  there  sprang  up 
between  these  proud  sisters  a  certain  amount  of  irrita- 
tion. Mary  subordinated  her  views  to  what  she  felt  to  be 
her  husband's  interests,  and  those  interests  were  opposed 
to  Anne's.  Under  the  conditions  upon  which  William 
would  alone  consent  to  rule  England,  there  could  not  fail 
to  be  some  feeling  of  jealousy  on  Anne's  part.  Between 
two  women  situated  as  were  Mary  and  Anne,  there  was 
bound  to  be  friction,  no  matter  how  close  their  mutual 
affection.  Little  points  of  etiquette  were  magnified  into 
serious  questions.  The  elder  felt  that  she  was  not  always 
treated  with  the  deference  due  to  the  Queen,  even  from  a 
sister  ;  the  younger  thought  that  as  heir  to  the  Crown  she 
was  not  shown  the  consideration  she  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  a  loving  sister,  even  though  she  were  Queen ;  and 
with  these  elements  of  discord  at  work,  it  was  no  difficult 
matter  for  a  clever  and  unscrupulous  woman  like  Sarah  to 
bring  about  an  actual  rupture. 

The  first  misunderstanding  between  the  sisters  arose 
out  of  an  application  made  by  Anne  for  some  apartments 
in  Whitehall,  which  she  wished  to  obtain  in  exchange  for 
the  Cockpit,  assigned  to  her  by  King  Charles  when  she 
married.  The  refusal  of  this  request  led  to  an  angry 
altercation  and  to  strained  relations ;  while  Anne's  per- 
tinacity was  put  down  to  Sarah's  evil  influence.  A  more 
serious  cause  of  quarrel  was  about  money,  that  fruitful 
V-l,  1689.  source  of  family  discord.  Shortly  after  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester's  birth  it  had  been  proposed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  increase  Anne's  allowance  from  the  i*80,000 
settled  upon  her  by  her  father  to  i;70,000  per  annum. 
This  motion  was  at  first  discountenanced  by  those  who 
wished  to  curry  favour  with  William,  as  he  was  known 
to  be  strongly  opposed  to  any  such  arrangement.  It  was 
his  interest  to  keep  the  Princess  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  Crown  for  an  income — a  position,  however,  which 
Anne  would  not  accept,  and  in  her  determination  to  refuse 
it  she  was  encouraged  by  her  self-seeking  Lady-in-waiting. 


William  was  close  in  money  matters,  except  where  his 
Dutch  favourites  were  concerned.  He  had  not  evinced 
any  conciliatory  spirit  towards  Anne,  and  it  was  therefore 
natural  that  she  should  press  for  a  Parliamentary  settle- 
ment. This  was  an  unusual  proceeding,  as  it  had  hitherto 
been  customary  for  the  King  to  provide  for  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Family  by  such  grants  from  the  privy  purse 
as  he  thought  suitable.  To  ask  Parliament,  therefore,  to 
fix  the  amount  of  her  annuity  showed  that  Anne  felt  little 
confidence  in  William's  justice,  and  still  less  in  his 
liberality.  This  he  naturally  resented  as  an  insult,  and 
looked  upon  Lady  Marlborough  as  the  author  of  it.  The 
question  came  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  July, 
when,  after  a  heated  debate,  the  King  adjourned  Parlia- 
ment in  order  to  stop  further  discussion.  As  far  as 
Parliament  was  concerned,  the  matter  remained  in  abey- 
ance until  December,  when  it  was  again  brought  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  Many  of  those  who  pressed 
for  the  increased  annuity  did  so,  not  so  much  from 
affection  for  Anne,  as  from  a  desire  to  embarrass  William 
and  further  the  Jacobite  cause.  The  King  sent  mutual 
friends  to  the  Princess  to  beg  her  to  desist  from  further 
action  in  the  matter,  and  to  rely  entirely  upon  his 
generosity.  Throughout  these  negotiations  Sarah  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  her  mistress,  although  every  en- 
deavour w^as  made  by  threats  and  blandishments  to  induce 
her  to  side  with  the  King,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
herein  she  acted  as  a  true  friend  to  Anne,  no  matter  how 
objectionable  her  action  may  have  been  to  William  and 
Mary.* 

As  long  as  Marlborough  was  at  home  he  was  able  in 
some  measure  to  control  the  fiery  temper  of  his  wife ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  went  to  Holland,  and  she  was  no  longer 

*  Lady  Fitzharding,  nee  Villiers,  was  the  intermediary  employed  by 
William  and  Mary  to  try  and  win  over  Lady  Marlborough.  She  was 
one  of  Sarah's  greatest  friends,  and  was  remembered  in  the  will  which 
she  made  in  the  following  year. 
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subject  to  his  wise  influence,  she  threw  herself  heart  and 
soul  into  her  mistress's  quarrel  with  the  King.  It  was  in 
the  midst  of  these  disputes  that  Marlborough  returned 
from  his  successful  campaign  under  Waldeck.  He  found 
the  Court  divided  into  two  camps,  one  in  favour  of  the 
settlement,  the  other  siding  with  the  King  against  it,  and, 
urged  thereto  by  his  wife,  he  warmly  espoused  Anne's 
cause.  After  lengthened  negotiations  a  compromise  was 
at  last  arrived  at,  and  the  Princess  agreed  to  accept  an 
annuity  of  it*50,000,  provided  that  it  was  settled  upon  her 
by  Parliament. 

Later  on  another  circumstance  contributed  to  accentuate 
the  angry  feeling  between  the  sisters  :  Prince  George,  who 
had  accompanied  William  to  Ireland,  returned  much  dis- 
satisfied with  the  treatment  he  had  received.  William  had 
been  barely  civil  to  him,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  travel 
in  the  royal  coach — a  privilege  never  before  denied  to  a 
Prince.  Shortly  afterwards  Prince  George,  wishhig  to 
fight  for  his  adopted  country  in  some  capacity,  selected 
that  of  a  volunteer  on  board  ship,  an  employment  more 
suited  to  his  obesity  than  active  military  occupation,  which 
would  have  necessitated  riding.  William  had  gone  to 
Flanders,  leaving  the  Prince  under  the  impression  that 
he  had  no  objection  to  this  arrangement,  but  he  had 
privately  told  the  Queen  that  it  was  not  to  be  permitted. 
After  William's  departure  Mary  sent  *  a  gi'eat  Lord '  to 
Lady  Churchill,  with  a  request  that  she  would  use  her 
influence  to  prevent  the  Prince  from  carrying  out  his 
intention,  without  letting  the  Princess  Anne  know  that  the 
Queen  had  expressed  any  wish  in  the  matter.*  Sarah  sent 
a  guarded  answer,  but  practically  declined  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  w  ith  the  affair  unless  she  might  tell  the  Princess 
that  it  was  the  Queen's  wish  that  Prince  George  should  not 
embark.  Anne's  uncle.  Lord  Rochester,  accounted  *  the 
smoothest  man  in  the  Coui-t,'  was  then  sent  to  Lady 
Marlborough   on  a   similar  mission,   put   with   no  better 

*  '  The  Conduct,'  pp.  39,  40. 


success.  In  the  end  Mary  had  to  send  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Prince  himself,  with  instructions  to  forbid  the 
project.  Both  the  Prince  and  Anne  felt  deeply  hurt  by 
this  refusal,  for,  in  the  confident  anticipation  that  his  wish 
would  be  acceded  to.  Prince  George  had  made  every  pre- 
paration for  service  afloat  in  the  coming  summer. 

It  is  to  minor  causes  such  as  these  that  we  must  look  for 
an  explanation  of  the  antipathy  to  the  Marlboroughs  which 
was  so  strongly  felt  by  both  William  and  Mary,  but  more 
especially  by  the  latter.  This  at  first  led  to  their  neglect, 
and  later  on  to  their  ill-treatment,  at  Court ;  and  it  is 
to  that  ungenerous  and  unwise  ill-treatment  that  we  must 
ascribe  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  Marlborough  until 
the  time  when  he  was  restored  to  favour,  after  Queen 
Mary's  death.  Amongst  the  leading  conspirators  who  had 
brought  about  the  Revolution  the  Marlboroughs  alone  were 
treated  with  ingratitude  and  harshness. 

Upon  William's  first  arrival  in  London  he  had  used  the 
Churchills  to  persuade  Anne  to  forego  her  claim  to  the 
Throne,  should  he  survive  Queen  Mary.  It  has  been  charged 
against  Lord  and  Lady  Marlborough  by  more  than  one 
enemy  that  they  were  bribed  by  William  to  extract  this 
consent  from  the  Princess  Anne.  It  is  further  alleged  that 
they  were  again  bribed  to  persuade  her  to  accept  the  annuity 
ot  £50,000,  and  not  to  press  for  the  larger  amount  which  the 
Tories,  with  a  view  to  embarrass  William,  were  anxious  to 
settle  upon  her.  This  accusation,  based  on  no  evidence 
whatsoever  and  repeated  parrot-like  by  successive  writers, 
sounds  ridiculous  to  those  who  know  the  inner  history  of 
this  reign.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Anne  was  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  Lady  Marlborough,  and  that 
if  she  were  able  to  persuade  her  mistress  to  accept  a  settle- 
ment of  i*50,000,  she  could  equally  have  induced  her  to  accept 
a  much  smaller  sum.  Could  William  have  bribed  Sarah 
to  do  the  one,  he  would  certainly  have  induced  her  to  do  the 
other,  so  as  still  further  to  reduce  Anne's  claims  upon 
him.     If  by  properly-administered  bribes  to  Lady  Marl- 
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borough  William  and  Mary  could  have  managed  Anne  as 
they  wished,  what  more  could  they  desire  ?  And  why 
should  they  have  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  accomplish 
her  removal  from  Anne's  service?  It  is  certain  that  as 
long  as  the  Marlboroughs  were  indispensable  to  William 
and  Mary  they  were  treated  with  the  utmost  consideration, 
and  that  the  King  and  Queen  only  changed  their  demeanour 
when  they  realized  that  the  Marlboroughs  were  not  to  be 
bribed,  or  to  be  induced  to  moderate  the  earnestness  with 
which  they  espoused  Anne's  cause  in  all  her  disagreements 
and  quarrels  with  her  sister. 

Unfortunately  for  Marlborough,  the  condemnation  in  this 
year  of  his  brother  George,  for  malpractice  at  sea,  further 
weighed  against  him  in  W^illiam's  estimation.  Complaints 
had  long  been  made  by  the  principal  English  merchants  of 
the  extortion  of  naval  officers  employed  on  convoy  duty.  It 
was  alleged  that  considerable  sums  of  money  were  exacted 
from  the  masters  of  trading  vessels  by  these  officers,  who 
persistently  refused  to  protect  them  unless  paid  for  their 
services.  The  shipowners  urged  also  that  when  the  captain 
of  a  man-of-war  was  unable  to  extort  the  amount  he  de- 
manded, he  revenged  himself  by  pressing  into  the  King's 
service  all  the  best  sailors  from  the  ship  of  the  recalcitrant 
master.  During  the  winter  of  this  year  a  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  our  foreign  trade  led  to  a  con- 
demnation of  these  practices.  The  London  merchants 
presented  a  petition  to  Parliament  on  the  subject,  and 
Captain  George  Churchill  was  mentioned  amongst  those 
whose  conduct  was  considered  the  most  reprehensible. 
He  was  then  member  for  the  borough  of  St.  Albans, 
and  had,  when  captain  of  the  PendenniSy  commanded  a 
squadron  on  the  Irish  coast.  In  reply  to  this  charge,  he 
said  that  he  had  never  *  refused  to  convoy,'  and  that  he 
only  took  such  men  from  the  merchant-ships  as  he  had 
extreme  necessity  for.  He  was  sorry  he  had  *  given 
offence,'  and  added :  *  I  will  never  do  anything  to  dis- 
please this  House.      Convoy -money  has  been  anciently 


practised ;  I  was  forced  from  them  by  weather,  and 
when  I  came  to  the  Downs  the  builders  of  the  ship  won- 
dered she  could  swim.'  He  confessed,  however,  that  ho 
had  *  received  150  guineas  as  a  voluntary  gift.'  His  friend 
Admiral  Eussell  pleaded  for  him,  and  asked  the  House  to 
award  him  *  as  moderate  a  punishment  as  you  can.'*' 
Clear  evidence  was  given  to  prove  the  case  against  him, 
and  the  House,  to  mark  its  displeasure  at  his  conduct, 
sent  him  to  the  Tower,  but  released  him  in  three  days, 
owing,  it  was  said,  to  his  brother's  influence,  and  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  member  of  Parliament.! 

In  the  following  year  the  Princess  of  Denmark  settled  an 
annuity  of  MlfiOO  upon  her  dear  *  Mrs.  Freeman,'  to  mark 
her  gratitude  for  the  support  which  the  Marlboroughs  had 
given  her  in  the  matter  of  her  Parliamentary  grant. 
Sarah  tells  us  that  she  refused  this  liberal  gift  at  first,  but, 
remembering  how  poor  she  still  was,  she  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  consult  her  life-long  friend,  Lord  Godolphin, 
and  he  advised  her  to  accept  the  offer.  The  offer  was 
made  by  the  Princess  to  Sarah  in  the  following  letter : 
*  I  have  had  something  to  say  to  you  a  great  while,  and  I 
did  not  know  how  to  go  about  it.  I  have  designed  ever 
since  my  revenue  was  settled  to  desire  you  would  accept  of 
a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  I  beg  you  will  only  look  upon 
it  as  an  earnest  of  my  goodwill,  but  never  mention  any- 
thing of  it  to  me  ;  for  I  shall  be  ashamed  to  have  any 
notice  taken  of  such  a  thing  from  one  that  deserves  more 
than  I  shall  be  ever  able  to  return.'!  And  in  a  subsequent 
letter  she  writes  :  *  Can  you  think  either  of  us  '  (the  Prince 
and  Anne)  *  so  wretched  that  for  the  sake  of  i;20,000,  and 
to  be  from  morning  to  night  with  flattering  knaves  and 
fools,  we  should  forsake  those  we  have  such  obligations  to, 

♦  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Russell  had  a  fellow-feeling 
for  his  friend  Captain  Churchill,  for  he  made  a  large  fortune  eventually 
by  the  victualling  of  his  fleet  and  in  other  very  doubtful  ways. 

f  Historical  Tracts,  Gower's  Collection,  x.  355. 

X  *  The  Conduct,'  pp.  36,  37. 
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and  that  we  are  so  certain  we  are  the  occasion  of  all  their 
misfortunes  ?'* 

Sarah's  influence  over  Anne  was  now  complete.  She 
commonly  addressed  her  as  *My  dear,  adored  Mrs. 
Morley/  and  Anne,  referring  to  these  expressions,  writes : 
*  So  very  kind  that,  if  it  were  possible,  you  are  dearer  to 
me  than  ever  you  were.'  And  again,  *  I  am  so  entirely 
yours,  that  if  I  might  have  all  the  world  given  me,  I  could 
not  be  happy  but  in  your  love.'  The  letters  from  the 
Princess  quoted  in  the  *  Conduct  of  the  Dowager  Duchess 
of  Marlborough '  are  indeed  unpleasant  reading.  They 
are  filled  with  expressions  of  devoted  affection  which,  bear- 
ing in  mind  Anne's  subsequent  hatred  of  the  object  she 
then  idolized,  fully  illustrate  the  commonplace  nature  of 
her  character. 

*  '  The  Conduct,'  p.  84. 
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william   goes  to   ireland. — marlborough   a   member    of 

Mary's  council. 

The  French  Fleet  superior  to  that  of  England,  and  commands  the 
Channel — Marlborough  appomted  to  command  the  troops  left  in 
England  when  William  went  to  Ireland — William's  unpopularity — 
A  '  Council  of  Nine  '  created  to  help  Mary  in  the  Government  during 
her  husband's  absence — Mary's  difficulties — Her  love  for  William. 

At  this  time  the  affairs  of  the  navy  were  disgracefully 
managed,  and,  owing  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  provisions 
supplied,  there  was  much  sickness  and  mortality  in  the 
fleet.  Herbert,  the  naval  Commander-in-Chief,  recently 
created  Earl  of  Torrington,  was  lazy  and  incompetent, 
thinking  and  caring  for  little  beyond  his  pleasures  and  his 
own  immediate  convenience.  The  English  Fleet  had  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  hopeless  condition  into  which  it  had 
fallen  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II..,  but  that  of  France, 
under  the  fostering  care  of  Colbert,  had  largely  increased 
in  size  and  still  more  in  efficiency.  Throughout  the  years 
1689  and  1690  the  French  fleet  was  practically  in  command 
of  the  English  Channel,  and  of  the  southern  and  western 
coasts  of  Ireland,  for  the  English  and  Dutch  navies  com- 
bined were  inferior  to  it  in  strength.  The  transports  upon 
which  the  troops  in  Ireland  mainly  depended  for  supplies 
were  consequently  at  its  mercy,  and  the  dread  of  their 
being  captured  had  seriously  hampered  the  plans  and  move- 
ments of  both  William  and  Schomberg  during  their  cam- 
paigns in  Ireland.  Indeed,  had  the  French  fleet  been 
VOL.  II.  34 
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properly  made  use  of  in  the  St.  George's  Channel,  it  might 
easily  have  prevented  William's  huge  flotilla  of  transports 
from  crossing  between  the  Dee  and  Belfast  Lough. 

Schomberg's  operations  in  1689  had  been  disastrous, 
although  he  lost  no  battle.  But  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  of  1690  the  large  reinforcements  which  reached 
Belfast  reconstituted  the  field  army  for  a  fresh  effort.  The 
time  had  now  come  for  William  himself  to  take  the  field 
and  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  battle  the  question  whether  he 
or  his  father-in-law  should  wear  the  Crown.  He  was  never 
loath  to  take  a  personal  pai*t  in  war,  for  its  very  perils  and 
excitements  were  to  him  a  grim,  terrible  pleasure,  and  he 
delighted  in  its  science,  of  which  he  had  been  a  student 
since  his  boyhood.* 

Before  setting  out  for  Ireland,  William  appointed  Marl- 
borough to  be  Lieutenant-General  and  Commander  of  all 
the  Forces  remaining  in  England  during  his  absence,  and 
Lord  Torrington  to  be  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  protecting  the 
Channel,  f  Marlborough's  appointment  at  such  a  critical 
time  to  this  important  post  proves  that  William  had  then 
no  undue  prejudice  against  him.  It  also  strengthens  the 
presumption  that  the  main  obstacle  to  his  serving  in  Ire- 
land was  not  any  suspicion  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Revolution 
settlement,  but  his  own  natural  repugnance  to  take  the 
field  against  an  army  commanded  in  person  by  his  old 
master,  t  In  a  conversation  on  this  subject  with  Lord 
Halifax,  William  said  that  *  many  w^ere  dissatisfied  with 

*  The  whole  military  force  of  Great  Britain  this  year  was  only  about 
71,000  men.  It  was  distributed  as  follows  when  William  started  for 
Ireland ;  Troops  in  Ireland,  48,000  men ;  in  England,  12,000 ;  in 
Scotland,  6,000;  in  Flanders,  4,500;  m  West  Indies,  1,000;  total, 
71,500  men.  Included  in  these  numbers  were  the  following  foreign  troops 
which  WilHam  had  been  lent  and  had  taken  into  pay  for  service  in 
Ireland :  Three  regiments  of  Danish  Horse,  six  battalions  of  Danish 
Foot,  one  battalion  of  Jutland,  one  of  Flemish,  and  one  of  Oldenburg 
Foot. — Hamilton's  '  History  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,'  vol.  i.,  p.  840. 

t  Marlborough's  commission  is  dated  Kensington  Palace,  ^^  6, 
1690.    Rolls  Office. 

J  *  Lives  of  Two  Illustrious  Generals,'  p.  28. 
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the  arrangement,'  doubtless  meaning  his  own  Dutch 
officers,  who,  conceiving  that  all  military  commands  should 
be  given  to  them,  resented  the  employment  of  even  one 
English  General.*  It  was,  moreover,  necessary  that  a 
soldier  of  experience  should  be  at  hand  to  advise  the  Queen 
on  military  matters  during  William's  absence,  and  it  was 
of  consequence  that  he  should  be  an  Englishman. 

We  are  apt  to  think  that  *  red-tape '  is  an  article  of  strictly 
modern  manufacture ;  but  an  examination  of  the  military 
documents  of  this  period  shows  that  orders  on  matters  of 
such  trifling  importance  as  the  march  of  small  detachments 
from  one  town  to  another  were  signed  by  Marlborough,  and 
often  by  other  members  of  the  Council  as  well.  At  its  de- 
liberations, the  most  insignificant  points  of  military  detail 
were  often  solemnly  discussed. 

Left  to  carry  on  the  Government  alone  during  her  hus- 
band's absence  in  Ireland,  Mary  found  her  task  both 
difficult  and  trying.  The  country  was  in  extreme  danger ; 
the  outlook  was  gloomy  ;  except  in  the  Protestant  north,  all 
Ireland  recognized  her  father  as  King,  and  the  signs  of  the 
time  seemed  to  forbode  disaster.  William's  unpopularity 
had  increased.  His  foreign  accent  was  much  against  him, 
and  his  freezing  manners  had  lost  him  the  goodwill  of  many 
w^ho  eighteen  months  before  had  helped  to  make  him  King. 
Some  began  to  wish  James  back  again,  and  others  had 
already  gone  the  length  of  opening  a  correspondence  with 
him  in  his  exile.  Shrewsbury,  William's  valued  Secretary 
of  State,  who  quitted  office  on  the  eve  of  the  King's  depar- 
ture for  Ireland,  was  the  first  to  take  this  step.f  Plots 
were  already  on  foot  for  the  restoration  of  James,  and  it 
was  now  that  the  term  *  Jacobite  '  first  came  into  common 
use.  William  had  been  made  King  by  the  Whigs,  who 
consequently   considered    themselves    entitled  to    all  the 
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t  He  had  resigned  when  William  withdrew  the  Abjuration  Bill,  a 
proceeding  that  incensed  the  Whigs,  and  tended  to  throw  the  King 
more  and  more  into  the  arms  of  the  Tories. 
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offices  of  trust  in  the  public  service.  But  he  soon  began  to 
resent  and  resist  their  arrogant  pretensions,  and  when  in 
revenge  they  opposed  his  wishes,  he  retahated  by  bringing 
some  of  the  Tories  into  his  Government.  The  Whigs  were 
furious,  but,  as  he  said,  he  was  forced  to  employ  the 
Tories  if  he  was  to  hold  the  Crown  which  the  Whigs  had 
placed  on  his  head. 

To  help  and  advise  Mary  in  her  difficult  duties,  William 
appointed  a  Council  of  nine  members,  of  whom  Marl- 
borough— who  was  still  reckoned  a  Tory — was  one,  and,  to 
the  disgust  of  the  Whigs,  five  in  all  of  the  nine  were 
selected  from  their  opponents'  ranks.*  *  The  W^higs  love 
me  best,'  William  said,  *  but  the  Tories  are  the  best  friends 
to  the  monarchy.'  *  Aye,'  replied  Sunderland,  *  the  Tories 
are  better  friends  to  the  monarchy  than  the  Whigs,  but 
your  Majesty  must  remember  that  you  are  not  their 
monarch.' 

There  was  no  love  lost  among  these  nine  Councillors,  but 
eight  of  them  agreed  on  one  point,  namely,  in  a  profound 
distrust  of  their  remaining  colleague.  Lord  Mordaunt^ 
afterwards  known  as  the  eccentric  Peterborough.  They 
suspected  him  of  corresponding  with  William's  Jacobite 
enemies,  and  he  in  his  turn  hated  them,  especially  Halifax, 
whom  he  suspected  of  having  procured  the  restoration  of 
two  Tories,  Nottingham  and  Godolphin,  to  royal  favour. 
Mary,  who  regarded  him  as  a  traitor,  refers  to  him  in 
one  of  her  letters  as  *  mad,  and  his  wife,  who  is  madder^ 
governs  him.'  But  her  own  disloyalty  to  her  father,  forced 
upon  her  though  it  was  by  William,  rendered  her  sceptical 
of  the  loyalty  of  others,  even  of  those  who  had  made  her 
Queen.  Revolution  wounds  if  it  does  not  kill  the  ennobling 
sentiment  of  loyalty  to  an  hereditaiy  King,  and  party  spirit 
is  a  poor  substitute  for  it.  At  this  time  party  feeling  was 
already  strong  amongst  the  leading  men  who  surrounded 
Mary.  The  jobbing  Carmarthen  hated  his  Whig  colleagues, 
and  their  hatred  of  him  in  return  was  intensified  by  the 

♦  They  were  commonly  called  '  the  nine  kings.* 
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jealousy  with  which  they,  the  authors  of  the  Revolution, 
saw  a  Tory  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

When  for  the  first  time  Mary  had  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  public  affairs,  she  found  the  Treasury  empty,  and  all 
trade  at  a  standstill.  She  distrusted  her  advisers,  and, 
being  entirely  inexperienced  in  the  business  of  the  State, 
she  felt  no  confidence  in  her  own  powers.  Her  husband 
had  previously  allowed  her  no  voice  in  the  Government, 
and  she  had  meekly  acquiesced  in  his  decision  that  public 
business  did  not  lie  within  a  woman's  province.  She  had 
none  of  her  husband's  ambition,  and  had  been  quite  con- 
tented with  her  life  in  Holland,  where  she  had  '  enjoyed  the 
esteem  of  the  inhabitants,  and  had  led  a  life  both  suitable 
to  her  humour  and,  as  she  thought,  not  inacceptable  to  her 
God.'*  It  was  no  wish  to  be  Queen  that  had  brought  her  to 
England,  but  a  sense  of  the  obedience  she  owed  her  hus- 
band. Her  mind  was  torn  by  conflicting  wishes  and  in- 
terests. She  felt  to  the  fullest  extent  the  duty  she  owed 
to  James,  both  as  her  father  and  as  lawful  King  of  England, 
but  her  study  of  the  Bible  made  her  feel  that  her  husband 
had  a  paramount  claim  to  her  obedience.  She  only  ceased 
to  deplore  her  father's  misfortunes  when  she  believed  that 
he  had  countenanced  the  plot  against  her  husband's  life.f 

Mary,  as  already  pointed  out,  disliked  the  Churchills,  but 
in  all  military  matters  she  leant  upon  Marlborough,  and  his 
advice  seems  to  have  been  as  uniformly  honest  and  straight- 
forward as  it  was  sound.  She  frequently  mentions  him  in 
her  letters  to  William  without  any  apparently  strong 
antipathy,  though  in  one  she  says,  '  I  can  never  either  trust 
or  esteem  him.'J  Her  heart,  however,  softened  somewhat 
towards  Sarah  when  Marlborough  was  starting  for  Cork, 
for,  in  a  letter  written  at  that  time,  she  says  to  her  hus- 
band :  '  As  little  reason  as  I  have  to  care  for  his  wife,  yet  I 

-=  These  are  her  own  words.  Memoirs  of  Mary  II.,  by  herself, 
edited  by  Doebuer. 

t  See  Burnet,  Book  V.,  p.  55,  for  an  account  of  this  plot, 
j  Memoirs  written  by  herself,  edited  by  Doebuer. 
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must  pity  her  condition,  having  lain  in  but  eight  days ;  and 
I  have  great  compassion  for  wives  when  their  husbands  go 
to  fight.'*  Marlborough  advised  Mary  to  attend  the  Council 
often,  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any  one  clique  in  it 
from  acquiring  a  dangerous  ascendancy.  Her  letters  to 
William  are  most  interesting.  In  one  she  says  she  had 
not  even  *  time  to  cry,  which  would  a  little  ease  my  heart.' 
Her  courage  in  all  her  difficulties  was  remarkable.  When 
the  French  fleet  was  on  the  coast,  she  writes :  *  I  am  so 
little  afraid  that  I  begin  to  fear  I  have  not  sense  enough 
to  apprehend  the  danger.'  Indeed,  her  only  fears  were  for 
his  safety. 

During  William's  absence  in  Ireland,  Marlborough  corre- 
sponded with  him  frequently.  Sometimes  he  wrote  to  the 
King  direct,  at  others  he  sent  him  messages  in  letters 
addressed  to  his  own  friends  at  army  headquarters  in  the 
field.  *  I  pray  God  send  him  good  success,'  *  I  hope  God 
will  bless  his  Majesty  with  a  victory,'  was  the  pervading 
note  of  all  his  letters,  and  without  doubt  his  wishes  were 
sincere.! 

It  is  certain  that  there  was  at  this  time  a  serious 
Jacobite  conspiracy  on  foot  among  the  army  officers  in  and 
near  London.  Letters  were  sent  to  Marlborough  by  Colonel 
Tollemache  and  others  from  the  Low  Countries,  warning 
him  not  to  trust  those  about  him.t  The  air  was  full  of 
disquieting  rumours,  some  true,  others  false,  and  the  City 
was  thronged  with  conspirators. 

*  Dalryinple,  Appendix  to  Book  V.,  p.  128. 

t  Marlborough  to  Mr.  George  Clarke,  Secretary'  for  War  in  Ireland. 
Clarke  MS.  Correspondence,  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
t  F.  0.  State  Papers,  Flanders,  No.  127,  1689-93. 
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CHAPTEB  LVIII. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BOYNE. 

William  lands  in  Belfast  Lough— Defeats  James  near  Drogheda— The 
pursuit  feeble— James  leaves  for  France— The  Irish  fight  badly, 
except  the  Inniskilleners— Prince  of  Waldeck  defeated  at  Fleurus. 

William,  with  a  fleet  of  280  transports  and  six  ships  of 
war,  reached  Carrickfergus  on  June  14,  and  forthwith  began 
his  march  southwards  to  meet  James,  who  was  waiting  for 
him  at  the  head  of  his  Irish  and  French  forces.  William's 
men  were  confident  of  success,  and  his  heart  was  in  the  work 
before  him.  He  set  all  ranks  a  good  example  by  sharing 
their  hardships,  and  when  asked  what  wine  he  would  have 
at  his  table  during  the  approaching  operations,  his  answer 
was,  *  I  intend  to  drink  water  with  my  men.'  His  army 
was  about  36,000  strong,  but  it  was  largely  composed  of 
recently-raised  levies.*  During  the  advance  southwards 
from  Belfast,  his  great  fleet  of  transports,  escorted  by  only 
a  very  small  fighting  squadron,  sailed  in  the  same  direction, 
keeping  abreast  of  the  army  during  his  march.  By 
this  plan  he  avoided  the  great  difficulty  of  land  trans- 
port,  for  the  troops  were  supplied  from  the  ships.  But 
although  William's  mind  was  thus  relieved  on  the  subject 
of  supply,  the  danger  to  which  his  transports  were  exposed 
troubled  him  much.  The  French  fleet  was  then  superior 
to  that  of  England,  and  might  at  any  moment  appear 

*  Burnet. 
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in  St.  George's  Channel,  as  it  should  have  done,  to  destroy 
the  transports  which  were  his  only  means  of  feeding  this 
army. 

He  found  James  covering  Dublin  in  a  strong  position 
behind  the  river  Boyne,  *the  ould  Rubicon  of  the  pale, 
and  frontiere  of  the  com  country.'  James's  army  only 
numbered  about  26,000  men,  of  which  the  20,000  Irish 
were  both  badly  disciplined  and  badly  equipped.  Lauzun, 
in  writing  of  these  Irish  soldiers  a  couple  of  months  after 
the  battle,  describes  them  as  the  finest  men  to  be  seen  any- 
where.* The  backbone  of  James's  army  was,  however,  the 
French  contingent  of  about  5,000  excellent  soldiers,  already 
mentioned  as  having  landed  at  Cork  with  James  the  year 
before. 

Fresh  dangers  by  sea  and  land  seemed  to  spring  up  daily 
around  William,  and  he  wisely  felt  that  his  best  policy  was 
to  force  James  without  delay  to  a  pitched  battle.  A  brilliant 
victory  in  Ireland  might  dishearten  Lewis,  and  save  England 
at  least  temporarily  from  the  projected  French  invasion. 
His  army  was  superior  to  that  of  his  father-in-law  in 
point  of  numbers,  and  also  in  fighting  qualities.  Schom- 
berg,  his  most  trusted  General,  looked  grave  when  apprised 
of  William's  decision.  He  dwelt  upon  the  strength  of  the 
enemy's  position,  reminded  his  master  that  a  battle  lost  on 
the  Boyne  meant  destruction  to  his  cause  in  Ireland,  and 
would  probably  be  followed  by  a  Jacobite  rising  in  England 
under  French  auspices.  But  William's  mind  was  made 
up,  and  nothing  could  move  him  from  his  determination. 
Habitually  cautious,  he  paid  no  heed  upon  this  occasion 
to  the  warning  of  his  most  trusted  military  adviser,  be- 
lieving that  God  would  fight  for  his  cause  that  day. 

The  memorable,  and  historically  most  important  battle 
of  the  Boyne  was  the  last  occasion  upon  which  two  com- 
petitors for  the   Crown   commanded  in  person.     It  was 
V  7. 1690.  fought  on  Tuesday,  July  1,  in  a  lovely,  smiling  valley,  the 
picturesque  scenery  of  which  adds  greatly  to  the  romantic 
*  Lauzun's  letter  of  3,  9,  1690,  to  Louvois;  Ranke,  vol.  vi.,  p.  143. 
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interest  of  the  spot.  The  day  was  hot  and  clear;  the 
serious  fighting  began  at  10.45  a.m.,  and  lasted  only  for 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  though  the  battle  dragged  on 
for  some  hours  longer.  The  Irish,  outnumbered,  fought 
badly,  and,  failing  to  profit  by  their  strong  position, 
soon  broke,  turned,  and  fled.  The  English  pursuit  stopped 
at  nightfall  near  the  defile  of  Naul,  some  ten  miles  from 
Oldbridge.  Its  slow^ness  and  want  of  vigour  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  William's  state  of  physical  exhaustion,  the 
result  not  only  of  his  wound  upon  the  previous  day,  but  of 
his  great  exertions  throughout  every  phase  of  the  battle, 
which  had  told  severely  upon  his  usual  activity.  Had 
Schomberg  not  been  killed,  the  pursuit  would  no  doubt 
have  been  as  keen  as  the  battle  had  been  vigorous  and 
daring.*  Seeing  his  Irish  troops  break  and  fly,  James 
followed  their  example,  and,  escorted  by  some  200  dis- 
orderly Horse,  made  at  full  speed  for  Dublin,  which  he 
reached  between  nine  and  ten  p.m.,  and  passed  the  night 
in  the  Castle.  Next  morning  he  started  again  with  a  dozen 
companions  for  Kinsale,  and  there  took  ship  for  France. 

In  that  country  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  ignoble 
life,  despised  by  those  who  sheltered  him,  and  execrated 
by  the  great  bulk  of  the  English  people,  whose  liberties  he 
had  striven  to  crush,  and  whose  religion  he  had  sought  to 
destroy.! 

The  battle  of  the  Boyne  is  well  known  to  Irishmen  by  the 
old  song  which  contains  these  lines : 

*  From  all  who  dare  to  tyrannize, 

May  heaven  still  defend  us  ; 
And  should  another  James  arise, 
Another  WiUiam  send  us  1' 

Voltaire  remarks  that,  notwithstanding  the  valour  dis- 
played by  the  native  Irish  soldier  in  every  age  and  in  every 

*  Those  immediately  about  William  urged  him  to  pursue  vigorously  ; 
Story,  p.  86,  and  '  History  of  the  Blues,'  p.  57. 

t  See  the  correspondence  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  also  of 
Mme.  de  Sevign^  for  a  French  view  of  his  conduct  and  character. 
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quarter  of  Europe,  he  has  never  fought  well  at  home.  The 
events  of  1689  and  1690  tend  to  corroborate  that  statement, 
bull  they  do  not  justify  the  ungenerous  words  in  which 
King  James  throws  all  the  blame  of  his  defeat  upon  the 
want  of  courage  shown  by  his  Irish  troops. 

In  that  very  battle,  and  throughout  all  the  actions  and 
skirmishes  of  the  Jacobite  wars  in  Ireland,  no  troops 
fought  more  bravely  or  with  better  success  for  King 
William  than  did  the  uncouth,  ill-clad  *  Inniskilleners,' 
under  their  able  English  leader  Colonel  Wolseley.  His 
roving,  reckless,  pillaging  horsemen  were  everywhere,  and 
the  complete  victory  won  by  his  Inniskillen  troops  the 
pre\ious  year  at  Newtown-Butler  was  the  brilliant  prelude 
to  William's  reconquest  of  Ireland.*  But  these  descendants 
of  British  settlers  were  well  officered  and  led  by  gentlemen, 
whilst  the  poor  impulsive  Celtic  peasants  who  —  as  foot- 
soldiers — fought  for  James,  though  fully  as  brave,  were 
badly  disciplined  and  lacked  efficient  officers.  The  Irish 
Cavalry  was  officered  by  gentlemen  and  consequently  fought 
much  better  than  the  Foot.  The  captains  of  the  Irish 
Foot  were  but  the  butchers,  tailors,  and  '  corner-boys '  of 
their  own  towns  and  villages,  who,  ignorant  of  arms, 
neglected  the  welfare  of  their  men,  and  sought  only  to 
make  money  out  of  them.  Subsequently  these  very  foot- 
soldiers,  when  led  by  Irish  gentlemen  in  the  French  army, 
made  their  enemies— including  the  English — dread  their 
fierce  onslaught,  and  their  reckless  daring  made  the  Irish 
Brigade  famous  throughout  Europe. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  in  firmly 
placing  the  Crown  on  William's  head,  decided  the  great 
question  of  the  day,  namely,  whether  Protestant  democracy 
or  Roman  Catholic  despotism  was  to  dominate  England, 
and  through  her  the  rest  of  Europe.  James's  life  since  the 
Restoration  had  been  one  long-continued  effort  to  put  the 

♦  '  The  Actions  of  the  Inniskillen  Men,*  Story's  ♦  Wars  in  Ireland,* 
Harris's  •  Life  of  William  III.,'  Macaulay's  '  Historj,'  vol.  iii.,  Address 
of  the  Inniskillen  people  to  William  and  Mary. 


world's  clock  back,  but  he  might  as  well  have  striven 
to  stop  the  rising  tide  on  the  seashore  as  to  arrest  the 
spread  of  liberal  opinions.  William  fought  in  the  cause  of 
progress,  not  because  he  greatly  cared  for  it,  but  because 
the  advancement  of  all  that  he  did  care  for  was  involved 
in  the  success  of  Protestantism  and  of  liberty. 

The  news  of  the  naval  defeat  at  Beachy  Head  and  of 
Waldeck's  overthrow  at  Fleurus  reached  Queen  Mary  at  the 
time  when  she  knew  her  husband  was  about  to  give  battle  to 
her  father  in  Ireland.  *  My  heart  is  ready  to  burst.  I  can  say 
nothing,  but  pray  to  God  for  you,'  she  wrote  to  William  in 
her  grief  and  anxiety.  He  had  gone  to  Ireland  against  the 
advice  of  his  Ministers.  They  dreaded  his  absence  at  a 
time  when  both  England  and  Scotland  urgently  required 
the  strong  hand  of  a  skilled  and  determined  ruler.  They 
implored  him  to  return,  for  they  distrusted  one  another 
and  lived  in  continual  fear  of  a  French  invasion. 

During  this  time  Caermarthen,  Nottingham,  and  Marl- 
borough worked  together,  forming  a  sort  of  inner  council 
within  the  *  nine  '  appointed  to  advise  the  Queen.  She 
consulted  them  more  than  she  did  the  others,  and  told 
them  what  the  King  wrote  to  her  on  public  affairs.  Marl- 
borough thought  the  army  in  England  was  much  too  weak 
at  this  crisis,  and,  in  an  interview  with  Mary,  proposed 
that  Shrewsbury,  Godolphin,  and  some  others  might  each 
be  allowed  to  raise  1,200  men  at  their  own  charge,  on 
the  understanding  that  they  were  eventually  to  be  repaid 
the  money  they  expended.  This  offer,  however,  was  not 
accepted. 

In  all  that  he  did,  Marlborough  was  warmly  seconded 
by  his  stanch  friend  Admiral  E.  Russell,  who,  when  a 
difference  of  opinion  arose  in  council  as  to  what  captains 
should  be  promoted  to  flag  rank,  urged  that  George 
Churchill  should  be  one  of  those  selected.  Marlborough 
pressed  his  brother's  claims  on  Mary,  whilst  Caermarthen 
told  her  that,  if  she  consented,  the  new  Admiral  would  be 
called  *  the  flag  by  favour,  as  his  brother  is  called  the 
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General  of  favour/  Other  captains  were  recommended  on 
the  ground  of  seniority,  and  considering  that  only  the  year 
before  George  Churchill  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  House 
of  Commons  for  malpractices  with  regard  to  convoy-money, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Mary  postponed  the  selection  until 
William's  return. 

In  Flanders  the  Prince  of  Waldeck's  antagonist  was  no 
longer  the  incompetent  D'Humieres,  but  the  able  Duke  of 
Luxembourg.     As  usual,  the  French  were  first  in  the  field, 
and  outnumbered  the  Allied   army.     All   the  stores  and 
money  available  in  London  had  been  applied  to  the  use  of 
the  army  in  Ireland,  where  William  was  to  command  in 
person.     The   result  was,  that   the  English   troops   were 
late    in    joining  Waldeck,   owing  to  want   of  transport. 
Money,  which  was  scarce  in  England,  could  only  be  had 
at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and  with  Scotland  in  rebellion, 
Ireland  in  possession  of  James,  an  invasion  of  England 
threatened  from  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  the  Jacobites 
almost  defiant  in  their  demeanour,  William's  government 
experienced  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  funds  required 
for  the  war.     Ten  days  previous  to  the  victory  at  the  Boyne, 
V  ?.  1690.  Waldeck  was  signally  defeated  at  Fleurus  before  the  Eng- 
lish  contingent  had  joined  him.     Waldeck  had  few  of  the 
qualities  of    a  General.    He  was  ignorant  even  of  the 
strength  of  the  army  opposed  to  him.     Had  William  not 
been  so  imbued  with  the  idea  that  Princes  alone  should 
direct  armies,  he  might  have  sent  Marlborough  to  com- 
mand in  Flanders,  instead  of  leaving  him  idle  in  London. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

OUR  NAVAL  DEFEAT  AT  BEACHY  HEAD. 

England  drained  of  troops  for  the  Army  in  Ireland  and  for  the 
contingent  under  Waldeck  —  Panic  about  invasion  —  Torrington 
ordered  to  fight,  does  so,  and  is  beaten  —  James  begs  Lewis  for 
troops  to  land  in  England  with  —  Precautions  taken  against  the 
threatened  invasion— The  French  land  and  destroy  Teignmouth. 

In  order  to  furnish  the  stipulated  contingent  for  the  Allied 
army  under  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  and  to  find  the  army 
required  for  service  against  James  in  Ireland,  William 
had  drained  England  of  all  his  best  troops,  so  that  not 
more  than  about  7,000  indifferent  soldiers  remained  at 
home  to  meet  a  possible  French  invasion.*  The  French 
navy  was  now  so  strong  that  even  the  combined  fleets  of 
England  and  Holland  hesitated  to  engage  in  offensive 
operations.  Invasion  was  in  everybody's  mouth,  and  the 
result  was  complete  stagnation  of  business  in  London, 
where  all  but  the  Jacobites  went  nightly  to  bed  in  dread 
of  finding  French  soldiers  at  their  doors  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  The  nation's  only  hope  was  Torrington's 
Channel  fleet,  and  it  was  not  prepared  for  action.  It 
alone,  they  thought,  stood  between  them  and  invasion. 
The  story  of  these  events  deserves  to  be  well  considered, 
since  it  is  a  common  article  of  belief,  and  one  that  is  held 
by  some  able  men,  that  England  can  have  nothing  to  dread 
so  long  as  she  has  a  strong  fleet  between  her  and  France.! 

♦  DakjTnple,  Book  V.,  1690,  p.  7  of  Part  II. 

f  See  previous  remarks  upon  this  subject,  vol.  i.,  p.  273  and  ii.,  p.  22. 
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Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  denounce  all  expenditure  upon  a 
home  army  as  a  wicked  waste  of  public  money.  It  is  well 
to  remind  such  that  sea,  wind,  and  weather  are  uncertain 
elements,  upon  which  wise  men  may  well  hesitate  to  base 
calculations  involving  the  safety  of  an  empire.  The 
accidents  to  which  in  the  nature  of  things  a  fleet  must 
always  be  exposed  are  so  many  and  so  appalling,  and  they 
are  now  greater  than  ever,  that  no  master  of  the  great 
theory  of  war— which  is  common  to  all  fighting  combina- 
tions, whether  by  sea  or  by  land— would  dream  of  commit- 
ting the  safety  of  a  great  European  State  solely  to  its  navy. 
This  is  more  than  ever  the  case  now  that  war-ships  have 
grown  to  such  immense  proportions,  have  become  so 
enormously  costly,  and  require  such  a  long  time  to  build. 
Naval  supremacy  is  undoubtedly  now  far  more  than  ever 
the  most  precarious  form  of  national  strength. 

Lord  Torrington's  fleet  proved  a  broken  reed.  He  was 
a  strong  Whig,  but  was  extremely  discontented  because 
Russell  had  been  preferred  as  the  naval  member  of  Mary's 
Council,  and  was  disposed  to  object  to  all  orders  received 
n  6, 1690.  from  it.  The  French  fleet,  greatly  superior  in  numbers  to 
the  combined  fleets  of  England  and  Holland,  appeared 
upon  the  English  coast  on  June  20,  before  Torrington  was 
ready  for  battle.  He  retired  to  Portsmouth  for  reinforce- 
ments, and  by  so  doing  redoubled  the  popular  alarm,  and 
raised  the  spirits  of  the  Jacobites.  Torrington  did  not  want 
to  risk  his  reputation  by  the  ordeal  of  battle,  and  adduced 
numerous  reasons  why  he  should  not  fight.  The  Council 
met,  and  recognised  the  imminence  of  the  national  danger, 
both  from  within  and  from  without.  Believing  in  the 
traditional  superiority  of  English  ships  and  English  sailors 
over  those  of  France,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  dis- 
parity in  number  of  men  and  ships,  the  Council  decided 
that  Torrington  must  fight  at  all  hazards,  and  positive 
orders  to  that  effect  were  accordingly  sent  to  him.  Marl- 
borough, in  a  letter  of  June  28,  writes:  'Noe  nuse  of  the 
fleets  being  yett  ingaiged;*  but  two  days  later  they  met  off 
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Beachy  Head,  and  the  battle  ended  in  a  French  victory,     Chapter 

*  the  most  conspicuous  single  success  the  French  have  ever       * 

gained  at  sea  over  the  English.**  The  Dutch  Admiral  ^^^^* 
behaved  with  a  courage  which  put  the  English  com- 
mander to  shame.  He  engaged  the  enemy's  ships  at  close  H-h  i^<>* 
quarters,  whilst  Torrington  rendered  him  no  help,  alleging 
that  the  wind  prevented  him  from  doing  so.f  Two  English 
and  three  Dutch  ships  of  the  line  were  sunk,  and  three 
— the  French  assert  eleven — others,  Dutch  and  English, 
had  to  be  set  on  fire  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  Mary  wrote  as  follows  to  William  about 
this  defeat :  *  I  am  more  concerned  for  the  honour  of  the 
nation  than  anything  else ;  but  I  think  it  has  pleased  God 
to  punish  them  justly,  for  they  really  talkt  as  if  it  were 
impossible  they  should  be  beaten,  which  looks  too  much 
like  trusting  in  the  arm  of  flesh.  I  pray  God  we  may  no 
more  deserve  the  punishment.'  Then,  as  now,  the  English 
trusted  almost  entirely  to  their  first  line,  the  fleet,  for 
protection  from  invasion,  and  this  defeat  placed  England,  as 
any  naval  disaster  in  the  Channel  always  will  place  her,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  invader  when  she  has  no  army  capable 
of  defending  her  shores. 

It  was  well  said  of  this  battle  in  the  news-letter  of  the 
day  that  '  The  Dutch  gott  the  honour,  the  French  the 
advantage  and  the  English  the  shame.'  It  destroyed  for 
the  time  being  our  reputation  as  a  great  naval  Power,  and 
no  man,  it  would  seem,  was  ever  sent  to  the  Tower  more 
deservedly  than  the  vain,  indolent  and  scheming  Torring- 
ton. The  French  fleet  rode  triumphant  in  the  Channel, 
but  made  nothing  of  a.  victory  which  seems  to  have  taken 
Lewis  XIV.  and  his  Ministers  so  much  by  surprise  that  they 

♦  '  The  influence  of  sea-power  upon  history,'  Captain  Mahan,  p.  187. 

t  Torrington  was  tried  by  court-martial  on  board  the  Kent,  at 
Sheemess,  J  J}  12,  1690.  He  was  *  honourably  acquitted,'  but  William 
thought  his  case  so  bad  that  he  dismissed  him  from  the  navy  and  from 
all  his  public  employments.  He  had  been  created  Earl  of  Torrington 
for  his  services  to  William  at  the  Revolution,  and  died  an  old  man, 
J3  4,  1716. 
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were  unprepared  for  the  next  natural  move  in  the  game — 
the  invasion  of  England. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  at  War  in  Ireland,  Marl- 
borough thus  describes  the  position  of  affairs  upon  receipt  of 
A  7, 1690.  the  news  of  this  defeat :  July  6, 1690.—*  I  thank  you  for  yours 
of  28th  of  ye  last  month  with  the  order  of  Battails.  Our 
unfortunate  fleet  is,  we  think,  this  night  at  the  Gunfleet,  and 
to-moroe,  we  believe,  they  will  be  att  the  buoy  of  the  North, 
where  Caer  is  taking  for  the  fitting  them  out  again.  You 
will  easily  believe  that  we  have  a  great  number  of  pepell 
here  that  are  very  much  alarmed,  the  French  being  now 
absolutely  masters  of  the  cost.  We  are  afraid  that  they 
will  attempt  the  burning  of  Deal  and  Dover,  soe  that 
the  councell  has  ordered  Barkley's  Dragoons  to  march 
thether  and  with  the  Militia  of  that  Countie  to  opoze 
any  attempt.  I  hope  the  King  is  well  again  of  his  wound, 
for  we  must  have  no  ill  nuse  from  Ireland.  Pray  re- 
member me  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  Kerke,  and  let 
them  know  that  when  I  can  send  them  good  nuse  they  shall 

hear  from  me.'* 

Writing  again  on  July  15,  Marlborough  refers  to  a  letter 
received  by  Lord  Nottingham  from  Colonel  Tollemache  re- 
porting that  Marshal  d*Humieres  was  collecting  a  large 
force,  nominally  with  the  intention  of  reinforcing  the  Duke 
of  Luxembourg,  but  really  destined  for  the  invasion  of 
England.  Marlborough  adds  that  a  landing  upon  the  south 
coast  by  D'Humieres  at  the  head  of  18,000  Foot  and  2,000 
Horse  was  then  a  common  topic  of  conversation  amongst 
the  disaifected  party  in  London. 

James,  on  his  return  to  the  French  Court  after  his 
defeat  at  the  Boyne,  urged  Lewis  XIV.  to  avail  himself  of 
the  advantages  afforded  by  this  French  naval  victory  at 
Beachy  Head.  He  pointed  out  that  a  French  fleet  in  St. 
George's  Channel  might  prevent  the  return  to  England  of 
William   and  his  army,   whilst   another  in  the  English 

♦  Clarke  MSS.,  Correspondence,  T.  C.  D.  This  letter  is  endorsed  as 
received  July  12. 
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Channel  would  similarly  prevent  the  return  home  of  the 
British  contingent  from  Flanders.  This  would,  James 
said,  greatly  facilitate  the  long-projected  French  invasion  of 
these  shores.  The  small  army,  under  Marshal  d'Humieres, 
already  referred  to  as  being  encamped  near  St.  Omer, 
might  now,  he  argued,  be  easily  landed  on  the  southern 
coast  of  England  without  fear  of  naval  interruption,  and 
with  a  certainty  of  easy  work  after  landing,  since  the  bulk 
of  the  British  army  was  absent  in  Ireland,  Scotland  and 
Flanders.  The  invasion  would,  he  said,  be  an  easy 
operation,  for  no  English  ships  dare  show  themselves  in  the 
Channel,  and  there  were  not  more  than  about  10,000 
soldiers  available  for  the  defence  of  London;*  indeed, 
such  a  combination  of  chances  in  his  favour  might 
never  occur  again.  So  argued  the  poor  exile  in  his  inter- 
views with  the  French  King,  and  being  an  experienced 
Admiral,  he  thoroughly  understood  the  naval  position  at 
the  moment.  There  was  without  doubt  at  this  time  a 
large  and  influential  party  in  England  who  longed  to  have 
their  old  King  back  again,  and  if  20,000  French  troops 
under  an  able  General  had  landed  in  either  Kent  or  Sussex, 
as  James  recommended,  they  could  certainly  have  marched 
to  London  and  occupied  it  without  serious  opposition.  He 
clearly  saw  that  if  De  Tourville's  victorious  fleet  with  an 
invading  army  would  but  anchor  off  Newhaven  or  Pevensey, 
London  might  in  a  week  be  in  possession  of  the  French, 
and  he  might  be  on  the  Throne  again ;  and  knowing  the 
state  of  English  public  opinion,  he  felt  that  once  again 
established  at  Whitehall  he  would  be  able  to  hold  his 
own  and  drive  out  William.  James  begged  the  French 
King  to  lend  him  10,000  troops,  for  if  this  chance  were 
allowed  to  pass,  the  future,  he  said,  held  out  no  hope 
for  him.f 

♦  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  were  not  more  than  about  7,000  soldiers 
available. 

t  Letter  from  James  of  Jg  8,  1690,  in  Mr.  A.  Morrison's  collection 
of  autographs. 
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London,  with  its  throbbing  life,  was  in  abject  terror. 
The  dread  of  invasion — almost  the  worst  calamity  next  to 
1690.  invasion  itself — became  general.  Panic  filled  the  land,  the 
inhabitants  of  every  hamlet  between  London  and  the  coast 
of  Sussex  trembled  as  if  the  French  horsemen  were  already 
at  their  doors,  and  even  rival  politicians  became  silent  in 
the  face  of  the  appalling  danger. 
U  7, 1690.  The  Queen  in  Council  sent  orders  to  the  Lieutenants  of 
Counties  bordering  on  the  east  and  south  coast  to  make 
every  preparation.  They  were  directed  to  call  out  the 
Militia  Horse  for  one  month,  and  to  take  care  that  they 
were  duly  paid.  A  small  body  of  French  troops  landed  on 
the  south-western  coast  and  burned  Teignmouth  with  the 
ships  anchored  there.  The  alarm  became  general,  abject 
despair  and  confusion  reigned  supreme  in  the  capital, 
business  came  to  a  standstill,  and  the  stocks  fell.  A  camp 
for  the  Militia  was  formed  at  Torbay.  All  suspected  persons 
in  London  were  at  once  imprisoned,  Lord  Clarendon,  the 
Queen's  uncle,  being  amongst  the  number.  In  all  quarters 
the  warlike  spirit  of  the  English  people  showed  itself,  indeed, 
as  grandly  as  it  had  ever  done  at  any  previous  period  of  our 
history.  But  the  educated  gentry,  who  knew  from  personal 
experience  or  from  books  what  war  really  was,  had  little 
hope  that  the  ill-trained  Militia  and  hastily  enrolled  yeomen 
could  successfully  contend  with  the  regular  troops  of  France. 
In  times  of  peace  the  British  citizen  is  apt  to  rail  at  the 
regular  army,  to  draw  invidious  comparisons  between  its 
cost  and  the  cost  of  the  Militia  and  Volunteer  forces,  to 
extol  the  military  excellence  and  value  of  the  citizen 
soldiers,  and  to  maintain  that  in  them  we  possess  an  army 
sufficient  in  every  respect  for  defensive  purposes.  But 
when  war  is  at  our  doors,  as  it  was  after  the  battle  of 
Beachy  Head,  those  who  are  loudest  in  denouncing  an  ex- 
pensive standing  army  are  often  the  first  to  clamour  for 
the  regular  troops  whose  maintenance  they  oppose  in  time 
of  peace.  As  the  great  barrack-room  ballad-maker  has 
sung : 


ENGLAND  LAY  OPEN  TO  INVASION 

*  For  it's  Tommy  this  an'  Tommy  that,  an' 
"  Chuck  him  out,  the  brute  I" 
But  it's  "  saviour  of  his  country"  when  the 
Guns  beijin  to  shoot.'* 
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At  this  juncture  the  danger  was  felt  to  be  so  imminent 
that,  much  as  William  required  every  soldier  in  Ireland, 
he  deemed  it  necessary  to  send  back  three  regiments  of 
Horse  and  Dragoons  and  two  of  Foot.+  The  French  fleet, 
however,  displayed  such  lamentable  want  of  enterprise  that, 
having  destroyed  Teignmouth  and  ridden  as  triumphant 
masters  of  the  Channel  for  some  six  weeks,  it  returned  to 
Brest  about  the  middle  of  August,  to  the  intense  relief  of  j*^  8, 1690. 
the  nation,  and  especially  of  commercial  London. 

Most  fortunately  for  England,  no  sufficiently  large  French 
army  was  at  the  moment  available  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vasion, for  the  troops  that  had  been  collected  near  St.  Omer 
under  the  ill-starred  D'Humieres  were  required  to  reinforce 
the  army  in  Flanders.  England  was  saved  by  the  mistaken 
war  policy  of  Lewis  XIY.  Instead  of  keeping  an  army  of 
some  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men  in  readiness  for  the 
invasion  of  England  in  the  event  of  a  naval  victory,  he  had 
allotted  all  his  available  troops  to  the  Low  Countries,  where 
for  the  time  being  the  operations  were,  and  could  only  be,  of 
secondary  importance.  Thus  England,  which  for  the  time 
was  the  key  to  the  general  military  position  in  Europe, 
could  not  be  made  to  feel  the  full  results  of  her  defeat  at 
sea.  Lewis  is  not  the  only  ruler  or  commander  who  has 
failed  to  accomplish  the  great  aim  of  a  war,  through  a 
mistaken  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  objects  within 
his  grasp.  How  often  do  we  find  that  point  neglected,  the 
possession  of  which  would  secure  all  the  rest,  whilst  others 
of  secondary  importance  are  attacked  in  due  form,  their 
capture  leading  to  nothing  decisive,  even  though  the  victory 

♦  R.  KipUng. 

t  These  regiments  were :  First  troop  of  Life  Guards,  Schomberg's 
Horse  (now  7th  Dragoon  Guards),  the  Royal  Dragoons,  Trela^\^ley's 
regiment  of  Foot  (now  the  King's  Own  Lancaster),  and  Hastings' 
regiment  (now  the  Somerset  Light  Infantry-). 
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may  have  been  as  complete  as  that  gained  by  the  French 
at  Fleurus ! 

To  James's  intense  mortification  and  sorrow,  Lewis 
would  not  listen  to  his  arguments  in  favour  of  an  im- 
mediate descent  upon  the  coast  of  England.  James  was 
right,  Lewis  was  wrong.  France  has  never  since  had  such 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and 
may  Heaven  never  grant  her  such  another ! 


[  149  ] 


CHAPTER  LX. 


MARLBOROUGH    PROPOSES   TO   TAKE    CORK   AND    KINSALE. 

News  of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  a  great  rehef  to  all  England— 
WiUiam  besieges  Limerick— Marlborough  collects  information  about 
the  Defences  of  Cork  and  Kinsale  —  Mary's  Coimcil  reject  his 
proposals,  but  Mary  refers  them  to  WilHam,  who  approves  of 
them. 

The  Constitution  under  which  we  now  live — the  political 
outcome  of  the  Revolution — was  sealed  by  the  victory  of  the 
Boyne.  The  news  of  the  battle  brought  joy  and  comfort 
to  the  afflicted  Queen  Mary,  and  was  hailed  with  trans- 
ports of  deUght  by  all  lovers  of  freedom.  It  was  a  real 
relief  to  the  great  mass  of  waverers  and  trimmers  who,  if 
James  had  won,  would  doubtless  have  sought  to  gain  his 
favour  by  denouncing  William's  usurpation.  It  removed  a 
load  of  care  from  Marlborough's  mind,  racked  as  it  w^as 
daily  with  conflicting  rumours  from  the  seat  of  war.  Com- 
pelled by  his  scruples  to  lead  a  tedious  and  inactive  life  in 
London,  he  knew  that  on  the  result  of  the  coming  battle 
depended  his  whole  career,  the  safety  of  his  property,  and 
the  future  of  his  children. 

William's  original  base  of  operations  in  Ireland  had  been 
Belfast  Lough,  for  when  he  landed  there,  the  only  fortified 
places  which  he  possessed  in  Ireland  were  Londonderry, 
Enniskillen  and  Carrickfergus.  But  one  of  the  first  con- 
sequences of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  to  give  him 
possession  of  Dublin,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  of  Water- 
ford  also.     To  capture  the  ports  of  Cork,  Kinsale,  Limerick 
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and  Galway  then  became  a  matter  of  the  first  necessity. 
As  long  as  they  remained  in  Jacobite  hands,  they  secured 
to  Lewis  XIV.  a  foothold  in  Ireland,  and  provided  him 
with  good  harbours  for  his  fleet,  and  a  base  from  which 
his  troops  might  operate  in  conjunction  with  TyrconnePs 
army ;  whereas,  if  they  fell  into  English  hands,  the  French 
fleet  would  be  practically  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  the  French  and  Irish  forces  in  Munster  and  Con- 
naught.  Besides,  as  regarded  the  two  last-named  cities, 
they  contained  the  remnant  of  that  little  French  anny 
which,  having  escaped  from  the  Bo3?ne,  was  still  the  core 
of  James's  military  strength  in  Ireland. 

William's  army  now  advanced  against  Limerick,  a  city 
strong  by  its  position,  well  fortified,  and  furnished  with  a 
large  garrison.  Marlborough  took  no  direct  part  in  the 
siege  ;  I  shall  not,  therefore,  describe  its  stirring  events. 

Next  in  importance  to  Limerick  were  Cork  and  Kinsale, 
because  their  ac'mirable  harbours — easy  of  access — were  at 
this  time  virtuu,lly  French  ports. 

Marlborough,  with  his  quick  soldier's  insight,  at  once 
perceived  their  military  value,  and  proposed  to  attack 
them,  for  as  James  had  left  the  kingdom,  he  no  longer 
scrupled  to  take  the  field  in  William's  cause.  He  had 
from  the  first  attached  special  value  to  Cork,  because  of  its 
splendid  and  capacious  harbour,  and  had  consequently 
taken  every  pains  to  inform  himself  of  its  natural  position, 
the  state  of  its  defences,  its  garrison,  military  stores,  pro- 
visions, etc.  He  had  satisfied  himself  that  in  none  of 
these  respects  was  it  in  a  condition  to  offer  effectual  resist- 
ance to  a  strong  and  resolute  attack.  He  had  ascertained 
that  although  the  works  lately  erected  under  French 
direction  had  added  much  to  the  strength  of  the  place, 
there  were  neighbouring  positions  from  which  all  the 
works  could  be  seen  into.  He  knew  that  the  garrison 
consisted  of  5,000  troops,  exclusively  Irish,  and  that  whilst 
amply  supplied  with  food,  the  store  of  powder  was  quite 
inadequate   for  a  prolonged   defence.     The   French   fleet 
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was  already  being  dismantled  preparatory  to  lying-up  for 
the  winter,  and  as  England  had  consequently  nothing  to 
dread  from  invasion  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the 
troops  which,  during  the  summer,  had  been  kept  in  readi- 
ness for  that  contingency  were  now  available  for  service  in 
Ireland.  The  English  fleet  was  being  rapidly  refitted  after 
its  defeat  at  Beachy  Head,  and  would  soon  be  able  to  show 
itself  once  more  in  the  Channel.  Enough  ships  of  war  were 
already  at  sea  to  convoy  a  fleet  of  transports  to  Cork,  and 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  hiring  a  sufficient  number 
of  merchantmen  to  carry  some  five  or  six  thousand  troops. 
A  strong  squadron  was  also  ready  to  cruise  on  the  Irish 
coast,  and  prevent  the  landing  of  reinforcements  or 
supplies  from  France. 

The  quick  perception  of  every  opportunity  afforded  by  an 
enemy  was  an  instinct  with  Marlborough,  and  his  study 
of  the  general  position  convinced  him  that  Cork  offered 
a  golden  opportunity  for  a  telling  blow  upon  the  allied 
French  and  Irish  cause  in  Ireland.  To  assert,  as  some  of 
Marlborough's  enemies  have  done,  that  he  planned  the 
whole  scheme  of  operations  solely  with  a  view  to  his  own 
advantage,  is  the  wildest  of  absurd  libels.  With  as  much 
accuracy  might  the  same  be  said  of  Wellington's  campaign 
of  1815,  and,  indeed,  of  every  military  operation  carried 
out  by  the  man  who  planned  it.*  With  all  public  men,  the 
Minister  as  well  as  the  Commander,  few  can  or  ever  try,  in 
their  scheme  or  plan  for  any  undertaking,  to  distinguish 
between  the  benefits  its  successful  issue  will  confer  upon 
the  State,  and  the  advantage  or  renown  it  will  secure  to 
them  personally. 

Early  in  August  he  laid  his  scheme  before  the  Council  A  8.  1690 
of  Nine,  pointing  out  how  necessary  it  was  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  Cork  and  Kinsale  harbours.     Lewis,  he  urged,  if 

♦  Ralph  makes  this  ridiculous  assertion.  He  says  that  Marlborough 
saw  in  this  campaign  a  chance  of  acting  on  his  own  judgment  without 
having  over  him  any  of  those  Dutch  Generals  to  whom  William  usually 
gave  every  independent  command. 
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left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  those  places  for  the  winter, 
would  make  them  strong  and  difficult  to  retake.  He  pressed 
the  fact  upon  his  colleagues,  that  the  French  King  was 
making  great  preparations  to  open  the  next  campaign  in 
Ireland  with  unusual  force.  The  proposal  was  discussed 
by  the  Council,  but  with  the  exceptions  of  Lord  Nottingham 
and  Marlborough's  close  friend.  Admiral  Russell,  all  were 
opposed  to  it.  Upon  subjects  of  this  nature  the  Council 
was  usually  divided  into  two  opposing  factions,  one  led 
by  Caermarthen,  the  Tory  Lord  President,  the  other  by 
Marlborough  and  Russell.  Though  the  majority  had  no 
great  liking  for  Marlborough,  they  hated  William's  Dutch 
officers,  and  were  not,  therefore,  indisposed  to  raise  up  a 
military  rival  to  these  foreigners ;  but  William  had  desired 
his  wife  to  rely  for  advice  chiefly  upon  Caermarthen,  who 
detested  Marlborough.  The  plan  was  explained  to  the 
Queen  by  Nottingham  and  Marlborough,  and  the  latter 
dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  it  would  only  require  5,000  Foot 
from  England,  who  could  now  be  safely  spared.  The  five 
battalions  brought  back  from  Holland,  and  the  two  that 
had  come  from  Ireland  when  invasion  seemed  imminent, 
together  with  a  battalion  of  Marines,  would,  he  said, 
furnish  the  numbers  required.  Marlborough  told  the 
Queen  that,  as  the  fleet  was  about  to  reappear  in  the 
Channel,  he  would  stake  his  reputation  as  a  soldier 
upon  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  But  all  that  he 
could  say  was  to  little  purpose.  Upon  great  military  and 
naval  questions,  councils  composed  wholly  or  mainly  of 
civilians,  are  generally  either  rash  or  over- cautious.  It  is 
their  habit  to  be  especially  prejudiced  against  an  enter- 
prise advocated  by  the  man  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  carry 
it  out.  They  are  apt  to  suspect  him  of  personal  aims,  and 
of  being  more  influenced  by  the  desire  for  opportunities  of 
distinction,  than  by  purely  public- spirited  and  patriotic 
motives.  It  is  only  when  a  master  spirit  like  that  of 
Pitt  rules  the  Cabinet,  that  great  naval  and  militarj- 
success  may  be  expected  ;  for  in  the  absence  of  the  con- 
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trolling  hand  to  direct  the  policy  and  to  counteract  the 
inherent  weakness  and  indecision  of  a  council,  its  naval  and 
military  projects  too  often  end  in  failure.  In  this  instance, 
notwithstanding  Marlborough's  great  persuasive  powers, 
the  Council  could  not  be  brought  to  recognize  the  soundness 
of  his  views,  and  much  less  to  acquiesce  in  his  proposals. 
Caermarthen  strove  to  frighten  the  Queen  by  appealing  to 
her  dread  of  a  French  invasion,  and  by  dwelling  upon  the 
dangers  of  withdrawing  troops  at  such  a  moment  from 
England.  Mary,  though  she  had  no  great  regard  for 
Marlborough,  felt  that  upon  such  a  point  the  advice  of  the 
foremost  soldier  in  England,  backed  up  as  he  was  by  her 
most  distinguished  Admiral,  should  at  least  be  referred  to 
the  King.*  An  express  was  accordingly  sent  to  William, 
and  the  messenger  also  carried  a  letter  from  Marlborough 
in  which  he  gave  full  details  of  his  i^lans. 

The  King's  Dutch  officers,  ever  anxious  to  foster  the 
prejudice  he  had  already  conceived  against  the  employment 
of  English  Generals  in  independent  commands,  urged  him 
to  withhold  his  consent,  and  assured  him  that  the  reduction 
of  Cork  alone  w^ould  entail  a  siege  of  at  least  six  weeks' 
duration.  He  knew  himself,  they  said,  how  English 
soldiers  suffered  from  the  wet  and  cold  of  Irish  weather, 
and  that  such  a  siege  must  extend  uito  the  inclement 
season,  which  had  already  told  severely  upon  them  in  the 
trenches  before  Limerick.  But  William,  being  a  soldier, 
was  thoroughly  able  to  comprehend  the  advantages  which 
the  proposed  scheme  promised.  Situated  as  he  then 
was,  he  knew  that  the  possession  of  Cork  and  Kinsale 
would  be  an  inestimable  advantage  to  him  both  morally 
and  materially;  in  fact,  he  fully  approved  of  the  under- 
taking, and  thereupon  all  further  opposition  to  it  ended. 
But  the  feeling  in  Mary's  Council  against  the  project  was 

*  *  As  I  had  finished  this,  Lord  Nott.  and  Lord  Marl,  comes  to  tell 
me  of  a  project  they  have  which  I  think  Lord  Marl,  is  to  write  to  you, 
for  which  reason  an  express  is  sent.' — Queen  Mary  to  William,  the 
yw  8,  1690.     See  Dalrymple,  Appendix  to  Book  V. 
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still  strong,  and  bad  indeed  would  it  have   been  for  its 
advocates  had  any  untoward  accident  made  it  a  failure.* 

William  in  his  heart  might  have  wished  to  give  the 
command  to  one  of  his  own  countrymen,  but  he  was  already 
aware  that  his  partiality  for  foreign  officers  had  much  in- 
creased his  unpopularity.  He  thought  it  best,  therefore, 
to  entrust  it  to  the  English  General  who  had  not  only 
planned  and  proposed  the  enterprise,  but  had  guaranteed 
its  success.! 

*  Mary  writes  to  William,  '5^- 5,  1690:  '  If  the  wind  continues  fair,  I 
hope  this  business  will  succeed  ;  though  I  find,  if  it  do  not,  those  who 
have  advised  it  will  have  an  ill  tune,  all  except  Lord  Nott.  being 
very  much  against  it.  Lord  President  only  complying  because  it  is  your 
order,  but  not  liking  it,  and  wondering  England  should  be  so  exposed, 
thinking  it  too  great  a  hazard.' — Dalrymple,  Appendix  to  Book  V. 

f  Ealph,  vol.  ii.,  p.  242. 
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The  news  that  William  had  selected  Marlborough  for  an 
independent  command  gave  general  satisfaction  in  England. 
Under  his  direction  preparations  for  the  equipment  and 
victualling  of  the  expeditionary  force  were  now^  pushed  on 
apace.  The  Tower  and  the  ordnance  stores  at  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth  were  ransacked  for  guns,  ammunition,  tents, 
and  military  material  of  all  sorts.  The  five  battalions 
from  Holland,  still  encamped  on  Blackheath,  were  ordered 
to  Portsmouth  for  embarkation.*  Ireland  was  at  that  time 
looked  upon  as  a  foreign  country,  with  a  climate  that  was 
believed  to  be  trying  and  injurious  to  the  health  of  English 
soldiers.  The  utmost  precautions  were  taken  to  keep  the 
destination  of  the  troops  a  profound  secret ;  for,  as  Caer- 
marthen  justly  said,  Marlborough's  best  chance  lay  in 
secrecy.  False  information  as  to  the  destination  of  the 
intended  expedition  was  designedly  spread  abroad.  In  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Blaithwayt,  the  Secretary  for  War,  to  Sir 
George  Clarke,  the  Secretary  at  War  for  Ireland,  he  says :  t\  8, 1690. 
*  I  have   nothing  to   entertain  you  w  ith   except   the  two 

*  lialph,  vol.  ii.,  p.  242. 
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enclosed  papers.  The  one  shows  you  the  movement  of 
eight  regiments  of  Foot,  which  are  designed  to  be  embarked 
on  the  fleet  at  Portsmouth  for  some  revenge  upon  the 
French  for  our  late  disgrace.'*     Two  days  later  he  ^vrites 

V-f ,  1690.  that  Marlborough  is  to  command  these  troops,  to  which  *  ye 
two  marine  regiments '  have  been  added,  but  still  does  not 
tell  the  Irish  Secretary  their  real  destination,  possibly  not 
having  been  yet  admitted  into  the  secret  himself.  Two 
days    later    Marlborough    writes    from    London    to   *Mr. 

5j».«,  1690.  Cleark,  Secritarie  att  Warre,'  saying :  *  I  goe  to-moroe  for 
Portchmouth  to  Embarque  my  selfe  on  board  the  Ffleet, 
soe  that  you  need  not  writt  to  me  till  the  end  of  the  next 
month.  Pray  give  the  enclosed  to  Mr.  Connisby.'f  By  that 
date  the  secret  had  evidently  been  communicated  to  Clarke, 
then  with  Ginkel's  headquarters  in  Tipperary,  where  he 

V-f,  1690.  received  a  list  of  the  stores  despatched  with  the  big 
mortars  sent  from  Plymouth  to  Waterford.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note,  as  giving  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  *  hand 
granados '  were  then  used,  that  12,031  were  amongst  the 
stores  sent  upon  that  occasion.  A  few  sets  of  back  and 
breast  pieces,  with  pot  helmets,  were  also  sent  for  *  barque- 
bussers,'  some  being  certified  as  *  musket '  and  others  as 
*  car  bin  proof.'* 

Even  the  Under  Secretaries  in  the  Government  were  not 
told  the  real  destination  of  the  expedition.  As  late  as 
August  26  it  was  debated  in  Council  whether  the  Lords 

V-S,  1690.  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  should  be  admitted  into 
the  secret,  and  it  was  then  decided  that  they  should  not. 
In  a  letter  of  the  same  date  the  Paymaster-General  tells 
Sir  G.  Clarke  that  the  destination  of  the  expedition  is 
unknown,  '  but  we  all  hope  we  will  sufficiently  revenge  the 
burning  of  Tigmouth '  {sic).   All  that  was  known  was,  that 

*  Clarke  Correspondence,  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin. 

t  Ibid.  The  letter  is  endorsed  'Kect.  at  Tipperary,  Sept.  7.' 
The  seal  is  still  on  this  letter  unbroken.  It  is  the  Churchill  arms, 
unquartered,  but  surmounted  by  an  earl's  coronet. 

J  Clarke  Correspondence,  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin. 
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orders  had  been  sent  to  victual  the  fleet  for  forty  days,  and     Chapter 
that  the  Queen  had  received  a  letter  from  the  King  order- 
ing the  embarkation  of  eight  battalions  of  Foot  and  two  of 
Marines,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough.* 

Luttrell   says:    *  No  one    knows    the  design;    neither  2 f  8, 1690. 
Admiral  nor  General  are  to  open  their  orders  till  they  are 
several  leagues  at  sea.     They  are  paid  off  their  arrears  till 
end  of  September.'     The  public  had  not  yet  been  let  into 
the  secret,  for  on  September  4,  Clarke  is  told  by  an  intimate 
friend  as  a  piece  of  news  :  *  I  doubt  not  but  you  have  been  h  9. 1690. 
told  of  Lord  Marlborough's  being  shifted  with  several  regi- 
ments upon  some  extraordinary  enterprise  ;  but  what  it  is 
we  are  all  left  to  guess,  for  nobody  does  pretend  to  know. 
Those  who  fancy  themselves  wisest  believe  it  is  to  expedite 
your  work  in  Ireland.'!     Although  the  secret  was  kept  in  r\9. 1690. 
England,  it  was  known  in  Ireland  early  in  September.     On 

♦  Tliese  regiments  were :  Churchill's,  now  the  Buffs ;  Trelawney's, 
now  the  King's  Own  Lancaster  Reghnent ;  the  Earl  of  Marlborough's, 
now  the  Royal  FusiUers;  the  Princess  Anne's,  or  Beaumont's,  now 
the  Liverpool  Regiment ;  Colonel  Hastings',  now  the  Somerset  Light 
Infantry;  Colonel  Hales',  converted  into  Marines  in  169^,  and  after- 
wards disbanded  ;  Sir  David  Collier's,  placed  on  Scotch  establishment 
11,  8,  169 J,  and  afterwards  disbanded;  Colonel  Fitzpatrick's,  after- 
wards  disbanded  in  the  West  Indies  about  1700 ;  Earl  of  Torrington's 
Marines,  and  six  companies  of  Earl  of  Pembroke's  Marines,  both  after- 
wards disbanded  in  August,  1698.  There  were  also,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Johnston,  100  men  of  the  Marquis  of  Winchester's 
regiment,  and  200  of  the  Earl  of  Monmouth's  reghnent.  Both  of 
these  regiments  were  disbanded  in  1698.  The  whole  force  embarked 
made  up  a  total  of  between  5,000  and  6,000  men.  In  our  days  of 
monster  guns  it  is  curious  to  note  the  small  size  of  the  following 
pieces  which  constituted  the  siege  train  sent  from  the  Tower:  Ten 
demiculverins,  twelve  drakes,  two  three -pounders,  and  some  mortars. 
Marlborough,  however,  depended  upon  having  the  use  of  some 
of  the  big  guns  on  board  the  fleet  which  convoyed  him  to  Cork.  A 
large  (juantity  of  siege  materials  was  also  ordered.  Captaui  Brown 
as  engineer,  Captain  EngUsh  as  firemaster,  and  Captain  Martyr  as 
master  gunner,  together  with  several  bombardiers  and  other  gunners, 
were  embarked  with  the  siege  train. 

t  This  letter  from  Sir  Walter  Clarges,  Bart.,  was  received  at  Cashel 
September  J  J. 
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the  9th  of  that  month  orders  were  sent  from  Dublin  to  the 
ports  between  it  and  Youghal  desiring  their  Governours  to 
give  General  Ginkel  the  earliest  possible  news  of  the  fleet's 
arrival  on  the  coast.*  They  were  also  to  let  Marlborough 
know  what  plans  had  been  arranged  for  the  despatch  of 
troops  to  help  him  in  his  difficult  enterprise,  *  which  cer- 
tainly would  be  the  luckiest  thing  in  the  world  could  it  be 
accomplished/ 1 

The  following  secret  orders  were  sent  to  Marlborough : 
*  Marie  R. — We  do  hereby  require  you  to  repair  on  board 
of  our  fleete  and  to  endeavour  w^^  the  forces  under  your 
command  to  reduce  the  townes  of  Corke  and  Kinsale  in 
Our  Kingdom  of  Ireland  to  Our  obediance  by  attacking 
those  places  in  such  manner  as  you  think  fitt  or  by  grant- 
ing such  termes  and  conditions  to  them  as  you  shall  judge 
proper  and  expedient  for  our  Ser\dce  in  case  of  their  Sur- 
render. And  you  are  to  leave  such  Garrisons  in  those 
Places  respectively  as  shall  be  requisite  and  to  returne  w^^ 
the  rest  of  Our  Forces  into  England  ;  giving  Us  an  account 
from  time  to  time  of  Your  Proceedings. — Given  at  Our 
Court  at  Whitehall  this  25th  of  August,  in  the  second  year 
of  our  Reign  1690. — By  her  Ma^"^=*  command,  Nottingham.' 
Whilst  in  the  midst  of  his  preparation  for  this  expedition, 
\l  8, 1690.  his  wife  was  safely  delivered  of  her  last  child — a  son — who 
lived  only  two  years.  Her  gi'eat  friend.  Lady  Fitzharding, 
together  with  Lord  Dorset  and  Admiral  Russell,  were  the 
child's  godparents,  but  the  christening  did  not  take  place 
till  nearly  a  year  later,  when  the  Queen  gave  a  present  of 
a  silver-gilt  salver,  cup,  and  cover,  t  In  Sarah's  will,  made 
the  day  before  this  son  Charles  was  born,  she  refers  to  him 
as  *  the  child  I  now  goe  with.' 

Marlborough  set  out  for  Portsmouth  a  week  after  his 

♦  Harris's  '  Life  of  WiUiam  III.,'  p.  291. 

t  Clarke  Correspondence,  letter  from  Sir  Thomas,  afterwards  Earl 
Coningsby,  who  was  Paymaster-General  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland  imder 
WilUam  III. 

X  The  present  altogether  weighed  125  ounces. — Lord  Chamberlain's 
plate-books. 
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wife's  lying-in.  He  was  accompanied  by  gentlemen 
volunteers  in  search  of  honour,  amongst  whom  were  Lord 
Colchester,  Colonel  Mathews,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 
The  latter,  having  fallen  into  disfavour  with  William,  was 
anxious  to  prove  his  loyalty  to  the  King  and  to  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution.  Dispossessed  by  James  at 
Salisbury  of  his  command  of  the  1st  Regiment  of  Foot 
Guards,  he  had  been  reinstated  by  William.  He  sub- 
sequently committed  what  William  regarded  as  a  high 
crime  in  voting  for  a  regency  when  the  settlement  of  the 
Crown  was  discussed  in  Parliament.  He  was  further  sus- 
pected of  intriguing  with  the  exiled  James  and  his  party, 
and  when  his  regiment — which  was  suspected  of  Jacobite 
sympathies — was  ordered  to  Ireland,  William  took  the 
command  from  him.  As  an  illegitimate  son  of  Charles  II., 
any  line  which  he  might  take  antagonistic  to  William's 
interests  was  a  matter  of  some  consequence — a  fact  which 
Monmouth's  rebellion  had  demonstrated  clearly  enough. 
Latterly,  however,  he  had  exhibited  so  strong  a  taste  for 
debauchery  that  William  felt  that  he  had  nothing  to  dread 
from  him.*  Hence  his  appointment  to  command  a  ship 
of  seventy  guns,  which  w^as  named  after  him,  and  in 
which  he  had  taken  part  at  the  l)attle  of  Beachy  Head  two 
months  before.! 

The  embarkation  of  the  expeditionary  force  was  long 
delayed,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  hiring  an  adequate 
number  of  transports.  This  delay  was  extremely  irritatmg 
to  Marlborough,  for  every  day  at  that  season  of  the  year 
was  a  matter  of  consequence.  Only  a  short  time  remained 
before  the  winter  would  render  siege  operations  impractic- 
able, and  to  see  the  precious  weeks  frittered  away  in 
half-hearted  attempts  to  supply  ships  for  his  little  army 
was  trying  even  to  Marlborough's  equable  temper.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Admiralty  were  somewhat  nettled  at 
being  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  destination  of  the  fleet  and 
the  real  objects  of  the  expedition. 

♦  Spencer  House  Papers.  f  Her  crew  was  440  men. 
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Marlborough  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  wife  on  the 
day  after  his  arrival  at  Portsmouth  : 

*  The  regiments  are  all  here,  but  as  yet  no  more  of  the 
fleet ;  but  I  beheve  to-morrow  morning  we  shall  have 
them,  and  then  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  shipping  oflf  the 
men,  so  that  I  may  be  the  sooner  back  again  to  you  whom 
I  love  above  my  own  life ;  and  if  you  are  just  to  me  you 
will  then  believe  that  I  have  no  pleasure  in  this  world  equal 
to  that  of  my  thinking  that  you  love  me.  As  ambitious 
as  you  sometimes  think  me,  I  do  assure  you  I  would  not 
live  in  this  place  to  be  emperor  of  it.  I  shall  have  no  true 
satisfaction  till  I  see  you  again  ;  therefore  if  you  have 
kindness  for  me  you  will  have  care  of  your  dear  self. 
I  have  desired  my  Lord  Nottingham  to  write  to  me  before 
this  place,  so  that  I  beg  you  will  take  that  opportunity 
of  giving  me  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you,  which  at 
this  distance  is  the  greatest  blessing  I  am  capable  of  having. 
Farewell ;  I  am,  that  I  ever  shall  be,  entirely  yours,  Marle- 
BOROUGH. — Portchmouth,  August  27,  1690.'* 

At  length  the  transports  and  men-of-war  were  ready,  and 
on  August  30  the  troops  embarked,  Marlborough  going  on 
board  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  ship.f 

Writing  that  same  day  from  London,  Mr.  Blaithwayt 
informs  Clarke  of  this  embarkation ;  he  mentions  that 
during  the  march  to  Portsmouth  a  considerable  number  of 
Beaumont's  regiment  had  deserted.  Strong  westerly 
winds  and  thick  rainy  weather  detained  the  fleet  at  Spit- 
H  9, 1690.  head,  and  it  was  not  until  September  17  that  all  at  last  got 
to  sea. 

*  Blenheim  Palace  Papers. 

t  The  warrants  to  the  Earl  of  '  Marlboro  to  embark  and  take 
command  of  eight  regiments  on  board  the  fleet  at  Spithead,'  and  *  to  the 
Admiralty  for  disembarking  such  men  as  my  Lord  Marlborough  shall 
appoint,'  are  dated  WTiitehall,  25,  8, 1690.  See  '  Mihtary  Entry  Books/ 
vol.  1.,  p.  149,  Rolls  House. 
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The  siege  of  Limerick  had  been  pressed  forward  with  all 
possible  speed  by  William,  for  bad  weather  had  already  set 
in,  and  the  health  of  his  troops  had  begun  to  suffer.  The 
assault,  successful  at  first,  having  in  the  end  been  repulsed, 
he  wisely  deemed  it  best  to  raise  the  siege,  and  to  fall 
back  upon  Tipperary.  The  taking  of  Limerick  was  thus 
necessarily  postponed  to  the  following  year,  a  result  which 
cast  a  gloom  over  his  prospects  in  Ireland.  Meantime, 
his  presence  was  urgently  required  in  London,  so,  quitting 
his  camp  at  Tipperary  early  on  the  morning  of  Friday, 
September  5,  he  reached  Kensington  Palace  on  the  follow-  -h  9. 1690 
ing  Wednesday,  an  unusually  quick  journey  at  that  period. 

William's  policy  throughout  was  to  deal  leniently  with 
the  defeated  Irish,  and  his  treatment  of  them  after  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne  was  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of 
Cromwell  on  like  occasions.  William  had  no  religious 
bigotry  in  his  disposition,  and  the  unjust  enactments 
passed  in  his  reign  against  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  were 
not  in  accordance  with  his  views  or  wishes,  but  were  forced 
upon  him  by  the  Protestant  intolerance  of  the  Whig  faction. 
His  departure  for  England  immediately  after  the  repulse  at 
Limerick  raised  the  drooping  hopes  of  James's  adherents  in 
Ireland;    but  ere  many  days  had  passed,  rumours  were 
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abroad  of  an  intended  expedition  from  England  against 
Cork  and  Kinsale.     It  was  known  in  Ireland  that  Marl- 
borough, with  a  considerable  military  and  naval  force,  was 
waiting  at  Portsmouth  for  a  fair  wind  to  sail  under  secret 
orders,   and  it  was  generally  believed   by  the  French   in 
Galway  that  Cork  was  his  destination.     The  garrison  of 
Galway  became  much  excited  at  this  prospect,  and  Tyrconnel, 
now  crippled  with  gout  and  broken  both  in  mind  and  body, 
started  at  once  for  France,  thinking  it  high  time  to  join  his 
master  at  St.  Germains.*     Count  Lauzun,  who  commanded 
the  French  army  in  Ireland,  became  anxious  about  his  com- 
munications with  Brest,  which  the  arrival  of  Marlborough's 
fleet  off  the  Irish  coast  would  seriously  threaten.     He  soon 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  best  to  avoid  this 
danger  by  a  prompt  retreat,  and  accordingly  he  and  his 
army,  to  the  delight   of  every  man  in   it,  embarked  for 
France  early  in  September.    Montesquieu  says  the  French 
officers  sent  to  Ireland  had  but  three  things  in  their  heads : 
to  arrive  there,  to  fight,  and  to  get  home  again  as  quickly 
as  possible.     Lauzun  took  with  him  the  field  train  which 
he  had  brought  from  France,  but  in  the  hurry  of  his 
departure  he  left  behind  many  of  his  sick  in  a  condition  of 
extreme  misery,  f 

This  was  the  first-fruit  of  Marlborough's  projected  ex- 
pedition. The  only  formidable  troops  on  James's  side  in 
Ireland  were  got  rid  of,  proving  how  wise  and  far-seeing 
the  English  General  was  when  he  urged  his  plans  upon 
Mary  and  the  Council.  The  mere  rumour  that  Cork  was 
about  to  be  attacked  by  an  army  coming  from  Portsmouth 
sufficed  to  clear  Ireland  of  the  French  contingent.  The 
whole  war  had  been  marked  by  a  bitter  animosity  between 
the  French  and  Irish  soldiers,  but  when  the  former  quitted 

*  A  letter  of  ^-J,  1690,  iii  the  Clarke  Correspondence,  says  that  a 
man  lately  from  Limerick  reports,  inter  alia,  that  *  Madme.  Tyrconnel 
et  pliisiem^  autres  Dames  sont  pass^es  en  France.' 

t  Smith's  *Cork,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  201;  'An  Impartial  Accomit,'  etc., 
p.  136. 
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Ireland  all  hope  for  the  success  of  the  Jacobite  cause  in 
that  country  departed  with  them. 

Judging  by  the  letters  of  several  officers,  much  dis- 
content appears  to  have  existed  at  this  time  in  the  English 
camps,  for  though  the  troops  were  constantly  harassed, 
the  foreign  commanders  accomplished  nothing.  The 
Governour  of  Waterford,  writing  to  Sir  George  Clarke,  says:  U  9. 1690. 

*  If  my  Lord  Marlborough  was  come,  there  might  be  hopes 
of  luck  which  would  end  the  campaygne  very  well.'*  Four 
days  afterwards  he  reports  to  Ginkel's  headquarters  that 
three  storeships  had  just  arrived  from  Plymouth,  two 
of  them  *  with  a  great  quantity  of  powder,  three  mortars, 
and  everything  proper  for  the  war  ;  the  other  ship  is  laden 
with  wine  and  all  sorts  of  provisions  for  sale.' 

As  soon  as  William's  intended  return  became  known  in 
London,  orders  were  sent  to  Marlborough  desiring  him  to 
postpone  his  departure  pending  the  King's  arrival.  But 
although  the  fleet  did  not  weigh  anchor  till  a  week  after 
the  King's  return  to  Kensington,  he  did  not  see  Marl- 
borough before  the  departure  of  the  expeditionary  force  for 
Cork. 

There  would  seem  to  have  been  some  little  friction 
between  the  naval  and  military  commanders  with  regard 
to  the  delay  in  starting.     We  find  Marlborough  writing 

*  from  on  board  the  Grafton '  to  '  the  Admiralls  of  their  hi  9, 1690. 
Majeste's  fleet '  to  inquire  whether  they  meant  to  sail  that 
evening  or  the  next  day.    In  the  hope  of  hurrying  them, 

he  said  that  the  King  had  ordered  him  to  send  him  an 
express  *  when  we  sail  from  St.  Ellins.  I  must  alsoe  putt 
you  in  mind  of  a  store  shipe  that  is  att  Plimouth,  soe  that 
if  you  will  order  a  man  of  warre  thether,  I  will  send  in  her 
Capt.  Brown '  (his  engineer  officer),  *  soe  that  he  may  see 
that  all  the  stores  that  we  expect  are  on  board.' t 

The  wind  being  at  last  fair,  the  English  and  Dutch  fleet, 
with  the  hired  transports,  in  all  eighty  ships,  great  and 

*  Clarke  Correspondence :  Colonel  Brewer  to  Clarke, 
t  Mr.  Alfred  Morrison's  collection  of  autograph  letters. 
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small,   saikd    from   Portsmouth    on   September   17.     By 

five  p.m.  it  was  clear  of  St.  Helen's,  standing  to  the  west- 

ward  with  a  north-east  breeze.    Its  destination  was  still 

unknown,  but  although  it  was  said  to  be  the  coast  of 

if  9. 1690.  Normandy,  London  had  already  begun  to  suspect  its  real 

object.*     Until,  however,  it  was  actually  proclaimed  in 

London  that  Marlborough  had  landed  near  Cork,  there  was 

no  certainty  as  to  what  his  orders  really  were.     The  notion 

that  he  was  to  attack  some  point  on  the  coast  of  Normandy 

in  retaliation  for  the  burning  of  Teignmouth  had  been 

sedulously  fostered  by  the    Queen   in   Council,  and   the 

rumour  caused  so  much  uneasiness  in  Paris  that  when 

Lewis  first  heard  that  a  powerful  EngUsh  fleet,  with  a 

considerable  body  of  troops,  had  sailed  westward,  he  became 

seriously  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Brest,  Rochelle,  and 

other  ports  in  the  Channel.    In  fact,  he  seems  to  have 

fallen  readily  into  the  trap  set  for  him.+ 

As  soon  as  the  fleet  had  passed  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Marl- 
borough sent  '  a  fly-boat '  in  advance  to  Waterford  to  inform 
the  authorities  in  Ireland  that  he  hoped  to  be  off  Cork  in  a 
few  days.  He  says :  *  We  are  —at  3  p.m.,  September  17— 
*  now  clear  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  a  fair  wind,  which,  if 
it  continues,  I  hope  in  a  few  days  will  carry  us  to  Cork/ 
By  order  of  the  King,  he  did  the  same  when  he  cleared  the 
Land's  End.  He  also  wrote  to  Count  Solmes,  who  he 
believed  was  still  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Count  had  already  started  for 
England,  leaving  General  Ginkel  in  supreme  command.: 
Ginkel  was  a  commander  of  no  military  attainments,  but 
his  pleasing  manners  made  him  a  general  favourite. 
H  9, 1690.       Marlborough's  letter  to  Count  Solmes  is  dated,  *  From 

*  Liittrell's  Diarj',  19,  9,  1690. 

t  Ihid.,  21,  9,  1690. 

{  When  Ginkel  replaced  Solmes,  the  next  senior  ofl&cer  was  the  Duke 
of  Wirtemburg,  who  commanded  the  Foot ;  the  next  to  hun  was  De 
Schravemor,  who  commanded  the  Horse.  The  Major-Generals,  accord- 
ing to  order  of  seniority,  were  Mackay,  the  Marquis  de  Rouvigny  (a 
French  Protestant  refugee),  Tollemache,  and  Tettau,  the  Dane. 
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on  board  their  Majesties'  Fleet.'     He  says  the  King  had 
ordered  him  to  inform  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  Ireland 
as  soon  as  he  passed  Land's  End,  so  that  troops  might  be 
sent  to  join  him  and  assist  '  to  attack  Cork  and  Kinsale.' 
He  mentions  the  fact  that  his  soldiers  were  sickly,  from 
their  three  weeks'  detention  on  board  ship  previous  to  sail- 
ing.    It  was  his  intention,  he  continued,  to  land  on  the 
Kinsale  side  of    Cork   Harbour,  at  a  place  called  Cross 
Haven,  or  else  at  West  Passage,  both  places  being  '  within 
the  harbour.'     He  adds  :  '  The  King  desires  you  would  send 
Colonel  Villiers  to  me,  that  I  might  know  what  progress  he 
has  made  in  his  correspondence  in  Kingsale.'     From  this 
it  is  evident  that  he  had  already  taken  measures  to  obtain 
secret   information  of    the  enemy's  doings— a  matter  to 
which,  in  common  with  every  other  good  General,  he  in- 
variably attended  with  the  utmost  care.     He  also  asks  that 
Sir  John  Lanier  and  Major-General  Kirke  should  be  sent 
with  the  reinforcements  coming  to  join  him.      *  You  will 
pardon  the  liberty  I  take  in  begging  this  favour,  since  there 
is  nobody  more  desirous  of  receiving  your  commands,  nor 
shall  with  more  punctuallness  observe  them  than  your,  etc., 
etc.,  Marlborough.'     He  was  always  a  bad  sailor,  and  upon 
this  occasion  suffered  much.     He   adds  in  a  postscript  to 
the  above  letter  :  *  The  sea  is  so  rough  and  I  am  so  sick 
that  I  am  affrayed  you  can  hardly  read  what  I  have  writt, 
so  that  I  beg  leave  to  referr  to  the  bearer.'*     By  the  same 
messenger  he  sent  a  letter  *to  the  Principall  officers  of 
their  Majesties'   Ordnance   at  Waterford,'   conveying  the 
King's  orders  that  he  was  to  have  whatever  military  stores 
he  might  require.     He  requested  that  all  available  pick- 
axes, shovels,  three-inch  planks,  wool-sacks  and  sand-ba^s 
should  be  sent  to  him  at  Cork,  and  that  an  officer  might  be 
sent  in  charge  of  them.     A  letter  from  Waterford  reports 
that  eight  big  guns  had  just  been  shipped  there  for  despatch 
to  Cork,  and  in  another  it  is  stated  that,  '  We  have  horse 
shoose  here  to  supply  Mons.  Schravemor  with  as  many  as 
♦  Clarke  MSS.  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
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he  wants.'  In  the  operations  near  Mallow,  that  officer's 
horses  had  lost  many  shoes  in  the  deep  muddy  roads  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  in  acknowledging  their  receipt  he 
says,  *  I  think  you  have  a  great  deal  of  care  of  the  cavalry, 
as  to  send  us  horse-shoes  without  nails.** 

On  Monday,  *  about  one  o'clock,  a  messenger  *  is  sent  from 
Waterford  to  tell  the  Irish  *  Secretary  at  War  '  that  a  large 
fleet  is  working  for  Cork,  and  that  he  (the  Govemour)  is 
about  to  start  for  it  with  a  letter  to  Marlborough  from 
Count  Solmes.  It  may  be  assumed  that  this  letter  was 
merely  an  intimation  of  his  departure  for  England,  and  of 
his  having  handed  over  the  command  in  Ireland  to  General 

Ginkel. 

Ginkel,   on  receipt  of    Marlborough's    letter  to   Count 
Solmes,  at  once  wrote  to  say  that  he  had  opened  it,  as  he 
had  succeeded  to  the  chief  command,  and  that  he  had  been 
for  some  time  anxiously  expecting  Marlborough's  arrival. 
He  hoped  that  General  Schravemor  had  already  joined  him 
before  Cork  with  900  Horse  and  300  Dragoons  ;f  and  added 
that  he  had  also  ordered  between  three  and  four  thousand 
Foot  to  meet  him  there.    If  Sir  J.  Lanier  and  General  Kirke 
*  were  in  these  parts,  your  Lordship  might  be  sure  of  a  very 
willing '  consent  on  his  part,  but  they  were  both  together, 
with  all  the  EngHsh  troops,  *  about  the  Shannon,  observing 
the  motions  of  the  enemy,  who  still  remain  in  a  body,'  and 
'  intend  an  incursion  into  our  quai-ters,  so  that  it  is  imix)s- 
sible  for  them  to  way te  upon  your  Lordship.     But  the  Duke 
of   Wirtemburg  having   expressed  a   great    desire  to  be 
engaged  in  this  affair,  I  could  not  refuse  his  Grace  my  con- 
sent, which  I  the  more  easily  agreed  to,  because  I  am  sure 
he  will  make  no  difficulty  in  the  point  of  command.     With 
this  I  send  your  Lordship  an  account  of  the  Ammunition 
and  Stores  which  will  come  to  you  by  sea  from  Waterford.* 
He  informs  him  also  that  *  Villiers  is  already  with  Count 
Schravemor,'  that  the  army  contractor  has  been  ordered  to 

*  Clarke  Correspondence. 

t  Two  hundred  Dragoons  only  were  sent  with  Schravemor. 
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supply  his  troops  with  bread,  and  that  he  wished  he  could 
be  a  spectator  of  the  success  which  he  had  no  doubt  would 
attend  him.  '  But  the  Irish  threatening  every  hour  to  break 
in  upon  us  and  attempt  Dublin  and  the  more  northern 
Quarters,  obUges  me  to  continue  hereabouts,  with  that  very 
small  number  of  men  I  have  left  myself  that  I  may  in  some 
measure  do  something  and  be  able  further  to  help  your 
Lordship.'     (Signed)  Bar.  de  Ghinkel.* 

This  was  a  strictly  truthful  statement  as  far  as  it  went, 
but  he  did  not  tell  Marlborough  that  he  had  deliberately 
sent  away  Lanier,  Ivirke,  and  the  English  troops  to  take  up 
winter  quarters  in  the  King's  and  Queen's  Counties  on  the  H9, 1690. 
very  day  on  which  he  had   despatched  Schravemor  and 
Tettau  with   a  number  of  foreign  troops  to  join  Marl- 
borough.!    He  knew  that,  in  order  to  make  the  capture  of 
Cork  and  Kinsale  a  certainty,  the  King  had  ordered  Solmes 
to  send  Marlborough  all  the  troops  he  could  spare,  yet  he 
had  deliberately  selected  these  foreign  mercenaries  for  this 
service  in  preference  to  the  equally  available  British  regi- 
ments.    He   was  evidently  determined  that  Marlborough 
should  not  be  exclusively  surrounded  by  EngUsh  officers 
and  English  troops,  and  that  the  foreign  Generals  and  their 
soldiers  should  share  in  the  success  which  he  clearly  foresaw 
that  Marlborough  was  about  to  obtain.     Were  Marlborough 
to  achieve  any  fresh  military  reputation  without  the  assist- 
ance and  co-operation  of  the  foreign  officers,  it  would,  he 
feared,  give  the  successful  English  General  a  position  and 
an  influence  in  the  army  that  might  gravely  imperil  their 
l^ersonal  interests  at  Court.     A  victory  won  by  him  at  the 
head  of  British  troops  alone  would  jeopardize  their  posses- 
sion of  the  high  military  posts  which  they  regarded  as  their 
exclusive  right.     Notwithstanding  his   disclaimer  on  the 
part  of  the  Duke  of  Wirtemburg  of  any  pretensions  to  the 

♦  Clarke  MS.  Correspondence. 

t  See  a  very  interesting  diary  of  these  events  in  'Villare  Hiber- 
nicura,  being  an  Exact  Account/  etc.,  by  W.  Griffiths,  Esq. ;  London, 
1690. 
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chief  command,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  Ginkel  was 
aware  of  his  intention  to  claim  that  position  in  virtue 
of  his  royal  descent.  It  was  a  point  upon  which,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  not  informed 
himself,  unless,  indeed,  from  having  some  indirect  means 
of  knowing  the  Duke's  intentions,  he  had  purposely  avoided 
asking  him. 

The  fleet  carrying  Marlborough's  little  army  made  the 
land  near  the  strikingly  beautiful  entrance  to  Cork  harbour 
on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  September  20,  and  lay-to  for 
;».^,  1690.  the  night.  At  daybreak  on  the  following  morning  it  stood- 
in  for  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  which  was  protected  by  a 
battery  of  eight  guns  at  Prince  Rupert's  Tower,  which,  re- 
modelled and  enlarged,  is  now  known  as  Fort  Carlisle. 
From  these  guns  the  enemy  opened  a  brisk  fire  on  the 
ships  as  they  came  within  range,  but  two  frigates  soon 
silenced  them  with  their  broadsides,  and  a  volunteer  party 
of  sturdy  soldiers  sent  ashore,  quickly  put  their  garrisons 
to  flight.  About  noon  the  fleet  anchored  within  the 
harbour,  for  the  pilots  would  not  take  it  further  up  on  an 
ebb  tide  with  scarcely  any  wind  to  help  them.*  It  anchored 
for  the  night  in  waters  where  many  a  hostile  flotilla  had  in 
former  times  found  shelter  from  a  stormy  ocean  without ; 
and  not  far  off,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  harbour,  was 
the  estuary,  up  whose  winding  course  Drake  successfully  hid 
his  squadron  from  the  pursuing  Spaniards. 

Marlborough  forthwith  despatched  messengers  to  Schrave- 
mor  and  Tettau,  desiring  them  to  join  him  at  Cork  without 
delay.  He  knew  that  they  were  at  Mallow,  having  left 
Ginkel's  camp  at  Tipperary  a  week  before  with  900  Horse, 
200  Dragoons,  and  two  battalions  of  Danes.!     Sarsfield 

*  '  A  full  and  true  Kelation  of  the  taking  of  Corke,'  etc.,  in  the 
British  Museum.  Also  the  '  Villare  Hibemicuin,'  and  Mr.  Crofton 
Croker's  account  of  the  siege. 

t  Luttrell  says  in  his  last  entry  for  March,  1690,  that  the  native 
Irish  had  a  superstitious  hoiTor  of  the  Danes,  by  whom,   an  old 
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was  at  Banahar  Bridge  with  a  force  of  three  field-pieces  and 
some  5,000  Irish  of  all  arms.*  His  reason  for  being  there 
is  not  very  clear,  but  as  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  forage 
in  Connaught,  it  was  generally  thought  that  he  had  merely 
taken  up  this  new  position  for  the  sake  of  his  horses. 

Upon  receipt  of  these  orders,  Schravemor  and  Tettau  set  V-^»  i^^o. 
out  for  Cork,  and  the  day  after  the  Duke  of  Wirtemburg, 
with  detachments  from  the  Huguenot  and  Dutch  regiments, 
marched  from  Cashel.  In  all,  the  Foot  who  joined  Marl- 
borough at  Cork  numbered  about  4,000.  There  was  not  an 
Englishman  amongst  them,  so  determined  was  Ginkel  to 
surround  Marlborough  with  foreigners. 

Marlborough  had  ordered  the  ships  with  his  siege-guns, 
stores,  ammunition,  etc.,  to  make  for  Waterford,  and  upon 
his  arrival  at  Cork  they  were  to  join  him  there.     He  had 
sent   Lieutenant   Turner  with  these   ships,   desiring  him 
upon  reaching  Waterford  to  proceed  to  army  headquarters 
at  Cashel,  and  explain  the  position  to  the  Commander  of  the  V  1^0. 1690 
Forces.    When  Turner  had  executed  these  orders,  Ginkel 
sent  him  on  with  a  small  escort  of  Horse  to  meet  Marl- 
borough at  Cork.     He  also  sent  with  him  Dr.  K.  Davies, 
Dean  of  Boss,   who,  knowing  the    country  round    Cork 
thoroughly  well,  would,  he  thought,  be  of  great  use  to 
Marlborough  during  the  campaign.!  ^^^ 

prophecy  asserted,  the  Irish  would  eventually  be  destroyed.    So  strong 
was  this  dread  of  the  Danes  that  James  II.  made  it  penal  to  assert 
they  had  landed  with  WiUiam  in  Ireland  that  year. 
*  London  Gazette,  No.  2,596  of  1690. 

t  His  diary  of  the  siege,  which  is  very  mteresting,  is  given  in  vol.  Ixvm. 
of  Camden  Papers.  Driven  from  Cork  by  the  cruel  oppression  to  which 
the  Protestants  had  there  been  subjected,  he  had  returned  to  Ireland  as 
chaplain  to  Schomberg's  regiment  of  Horse,  now  the  7th  Dragoon 
Guards.  He  was  known  as  an  astrologer,  as  well  as  the  author  of 
several  controversial  works  which  made  hun  unpopular  amongst  the 
Koman  CathoUcs,  one  of  whom  Ubelled  him  thus : 

*  Now  the  question  I  crave  is, 
What  mean  those  three  letters  beside  Dr.  Dean  Da^des  ? 
I'll  answer  you  twice.  Dark  Divinity  Dabbler, 
May  the  Devil  Damn  Doubly  this  Blockhead  and  Babbler.' 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 


CORK  AND   ITS   DEFENCES. 


'  The  spreading  Lee,  that  like  an  island  fair, 
Encloseth  Cork  with  his  divided  flood.' 

*  Faerie  Queen,'  Cant,  ii.,  Book  iv. 

Description  of  the  City  of  Cork. 

The  ancient  city  of  Cork  had  been  a  thriving  commercial 
centre  until  Tyrconnel  stationed  an  Irish  garrison  there. 
The  trade  of  the  place  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Protestant  settlers,  of  whom  some  had  amassed  considerable 
fortunes,  which,  in  common  with  many  of  their  co- 
religionists throughout  the  country,  they  had  sent  to 
England  for  safe  keeping  at  the  beginning  of  the  troubled 
times  which  Tyrconnel's  anti-English  rule  had  brought 
upon  them.  Much  wealth  must  still  have  remained,  how- 
ever, in  the  city,  for  we  read  that  Mr.  Boileau,  the  French 
Govemour  appointed  by  James  II.,  sent  home  money  and 
goods  to  the  supposed  value  of  £'30,000,  which  he  had 
robbed  from  the  rich  Protestant  traders  during  his  short 
period  of  office.*  In  1689,  as  soon  as  it  became  known  in 
Cork  that  James  had  sailed  for  Ireland,  some  140  of  these 
settlers — Irish  in  all  but  race— fled  to  Bristol,  and  soon 
afterwards  whole  colonies  of  pillaged  Protestants  from  all 
parts  of  Ireland  were  to  be  seen  in  English  cities,  notably 

♦  Dean  Davies's  Journal,  vol.  Ixviii.  of  Camden  Society ;  MaoCarthy's 
*  History  of  Cork,'  p.  53. 
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in  London.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  general  exodus  of  the 
well-to-do  Protestant  families,  who  dreaded  a  repetition  of 
the  massacres  of  1641,  or  the  risk  of  being  handed  over  to 
be  governed  by  the  priest-ridden  criminals  who  had  planned, 
or  at  least  acquiesced  in,  those  atrocities. 

With  them  all  that  was  best  in  Ireland  departed,  for  they 
represented  whatever  civilization,  learning,  capital,  and 
industry  was  to  be  found  in  the  island.  Many  of  these 
penniless  refugees  suffered  great  privations  in  England  until 
William's  reconquest  of  Ireland  enabled  them  to  return  to 
their  ruined  homes.  Throughout  the  previous  year  (1689) 
the  Protestants  in  the  South  of  Ireland  had  been  ruthlessly 
pillaged,  their  places  of  worship  shut  up,  and  those  in  the 
city  of  Cork  imprisoned  in  the  churches.  Court-house,  and 
other  public  buildings,  many  being  sent  as  prisoners  to 
Blarney  and  Macroom  Castles.* 

The  word  *  Cork '  is  an  English  corruption  of  the  Irish 
*  coreagh,'  a  marsh.  The  city,  enclosed  with  walls  before 
the  first  English  conquest  of  Ireland,  had  been  built  upon 
the  highest  part  of  a  marshy  island  in  the  estuary  of  the 
river  Lee,  about  ten  miles  above  the  point  where  that 
river  flows  into  the  harbour.  The  site  was  so  low  that 
the  streets  were  subject  to  floods  during  high  tides.  The 
walls  extended  about  700  yards  north  and  south  entirely 
across  the  island,  their  wet  ditches  cutting  off  its  eastern 
and  western  extremities,  which  were  marshy,  and  usually 
covered  at  spring  tides.  The  extreme  width  of  the  city 
east  and  west  between  the  walls  was  about  250  yards. 
The  river  Lee,  which  surrounds  the  island,  flows  through 
a  deep  valley,  on  the  high  banks  of  which  stood  the 
north  and  south  suburbs,  the  latter  being  the  better  built 
and  the  more  important  of  the  two.  The  walls,  of  rough 
limestone  set  m  strong  mortar,  were  high,  that  on  the  west 
being  for  the  most  part  six  feet  thick  at  base ;  whilst  the 
eastern  wall  was  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  thick  at  bottom  and 

♦  Gibson's  *  History  of  Cork,'  vol  ii. ;  '  The  Cork  Remembrancer,'  by 
F.  H.  Tuckie. 
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eight  at  top.*  Although  the  walls  were  not  constructed  to 
resist  even  the  guns  then  in  use,  yet  the  river  formed  so 
effective  an  obstacle  that  the  place  was  very  difficult  of 
access.  The  only  flanking  defence  was  afforded  by  some 
twelve  insignificant  towers,  of  which  the  four  at  the  comers 
of  the  city,  which  were  bastion -shaped,  were  the  most 
important,  that  at  the  south-east  corner  being  the  largest 
and  strongest.  Midway  in  the  eastern  wall  stood  the 
water-gate,  through  which,  up  to  the  date  of  the  siege, 
ships  entered  at  high-tide  to  lie  alongside  the  Custom- 
house quay.  This  waterway  extended  half  across  the  city 
to  the  main  street,  at  which  point  Droup's  mill-stream 
joined  it,  passing  under  Middle  Bridge,  where  stood  the 
old  Guildhall.  The  water-gate  was  defended  by  two  towers, 
originally  round,  and  known  as  the  King's  and  Queen's 
Castles,  from  which  the  arms  of  the  city — tv;o  fortified 
towers  with  a  ship  sailing  between  them — are  taken.  The 
King's  Castle  was  the  more  important  of  the  two,  and  was 
sometimes  called  the  *  Castle  of  Cork.'f  Between  the  water- 
gate  and  the  Queen's  Castle  was  a  sally  port,  communicating 
with  the  eastern  marsh  by  means  of  a  drawbridge. 

Running  north  and  south  through  the  city  was  the 
Main  Street  of  the  present  day,  at  that  time  dividing  it 
into  fairly  equal  halves.  From  this  street  ran  right  and 
left  to  the  eastern  and  western  walls  the  squalid  alleys  in 
which  lived  the  bulk  of  the  Celtic  population.  At  the 
northern  and  southern  extremities  of  Main  Street  were 
wooden  bridges  extending  to  the  suburbs,  each  provided 
with  a  drawbridge  and  defended  by  a  castle.  The  French 
engineers  whom  James  had  ordered  to  strengthen  the 
defences  of  the  city  had  cleared  away  the  houses  round  the 
southern  bridge-head  and  had  constructed  some  new  out- 

*  Large  portions  of  these  walls  were  still  standing  down  to  1750, 
when  they  were  almost  entirely  removed.  A  few  bits  here  and  there 
are  still  to  be  found. 

t  Tlie  King's  Castle  was  demolished  in  1718,  and  the  Queen's  at  a 
somewhat  earlier  date.  Tlie  drawing  I  give  of  Cork  shows  these 
castles,  etc. 


works.*    In  the  northern  and  less  important  suburb  stood 
Shandon  Castle,  for  centuries  the  official  residence  of  the 
Govemour.f     It  stood  about  seventy  feet  above  what  is 
locally  called  the  'flat  of  the  city,'   and  was  225   yards 
distant   from   the   north-eastern  bastion  of  the  enceinte. 
Although  it  added  but  little  to  the  strength  of  the  place, 
it  would,  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  afford  an  admirable 
position  for  batteries  directed  against  the  city.     Round  its 
northern  side  were  some  weak  entrenchments  connecting  it 
on  the  east  with  the  Shandon  or  Kiln  River,  which  joins  the 
Lee  close  by,  on  the  west  with  the  '  Guth  an  Noe,'  or  the 
fortified    *New   Gate,'    which    stood    on    the    *  Height   of 
Mallow  Lane,'  and  also  with  two  unfinished  and  detached 
works  to  the  west  and  north-west.     In  the   southern  or 
more  important  suburb  were  two  forts,  called  respectively 
*  The  Cat '  and  *  Elizabeth.'     The  *  Cat '  was  a  detached  and 
still  unfinished  work,  which  added  little  to  the  strength  of 
the  place,  but,  being  situated  on  a  hill  with  a  command  of 
about  ninety  feet  above  the  city,  its  possession,  as  with 
Shandon  Castle,  would  enable  the  besieger  to  carry  havoc 
into  the  ranks  of  the  garrison.     In  fact,  it  was  the  key  of 
the  position  which  Marlborough  had  been  told  of  before  he 
proposed  the  attack  upon  Cork  to  Queen  Mary's  Council. 
Fort  Elizabeth   was  a  strong,  square,   well-built   modern 
work,  with  four  bastions  and  a  sort  of  ravelin  in  the  middle 
of  its  northern  face.;     The  rock  on  which  this  fort  stands 
was  scarped  towards  the  city,  but  its  south  face  was  weak, 
and  it  was  looked  into  from  the  Cat.     It  had  been  built  in 
Elizabeth's  reign  *  to  curb  the  insolence  of  the  citizens.' 

♦  The  ground  now  covered  by  Barrack  and  Cove  Streets  was  then 
known  as  '  Crooke's  Acre,'  and.on  this  the  new  outworks  were  erected. 

t  The  following  year  the  Govemour  Uved  in  lodgings  in  the  city,  for 
we  find  from  an  entry  in  the  Council  book  that  the  Corporation,  '  in 
Ueu  of  finding  hun  quarters  agreeable  to  his  quality,'  etc.,  allowed  him 
£•20  sterling  per  annum  to  find  his  o^vn  lodgings. 

X  These  two  forts  are  now  occupied  by  the  headquarters  of  the  Cork 
Artillery  Militia.  The  north-west  bastion,  still  standing,  was,  accord- 
ing to  local  tradition,  the  felons'  graveyard. 
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The  defences  of  the  city  had  been  lately  strengthened ; 
but  unless  the  suburbs  and  the  high  ground  beyond  were 
also  secured,  the  city  could  not  hold  out  long  after  the 
besieger  had  erected  batteries  there.  The  effective  defence 
of  Cork  required  a  larger  and  better  garrison  than  the  5,000 
Irish  troops  which  were  all  that  the  Governour  had  at  his 
disposal.*  So  little  defensive  importance  was  attached  to 
the  city  walls  after  the  siege,  that  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
soon  petitioned  to  have  them  removed.  The  Governour, 
Colonel  Macgillicuddy,+  placed  his  hope  in  being  relieved 
by  Berwick,  and  when  that  hope  was  dashed  he  trusted 
that  bad  weather,  with  its  inevitable  result  of  sickness, 
would  compel  Marlborough  to  retire,  as  William  had  so 
lately  been  obliged  to  do  from  before  Limerick. 

♦  The  garrison  consisted  of  the  following  seven  regiments  of  Foot : 
MacgiDicuddy,  Cloncarty,  Tyrone,  MacCarthy,  Barret,  and  another 
whose  name  is  not  recorded. 

t  He  is  described  by  Pike  the  Quaker  in  his  account  of  the  siege  as 
*  the  rude  and  boisterous  Macgilhcuddy,'  but  Lauzun,  in  a  letter  to 
Louvois,  alludes  to  him  as  '  one  of  the  best  men  that  we  have  in 
Ireland.' 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 


THE    INVESTMENT    OF    CORK. 


General  Schravemor  joms  the  EngUsh  Forces  before  Cork— Marl- 
borough  reconnoitres  the  place -Occupies  Cat  Fort-The  Duke  of 
Wktemburg  arrives  and  claims  the  Chief  Command -Serious  dispute 
between  Marlborough  and  him— A  compromise  effected. 
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Monday  was  a  lovely  autumn  morning  at  Cork,  and  there 
was  not  a  ripple  on  the  broad-bosomed  expanse  of  land- 
locked water  as  the  fleet  got  under  way  at  daybreak.     The 
wind  had  died  away  during  the  night,  and  the  sails  flapped 
idly  against  the  masts  as  the  still  flowing  tide  carried  this 
motley  fleet  of  eighty  vessels  slowly  towards  the  anchorage 
at  West  Passage.     Every  available  sailor  was  in  a  boat  >\?-^,  1690 
rowing  hard  to  tow  his  ship  clear  of  others  and  to  keep  her 
m  the  right  direction.     Every  sort  and  size  of  craft  was 
there,  from  the  humble  little  ketch,  pink  and  bomber  to 
the  stately  man-of-war  with  high   poop  and  elaborately 
carved  stern.     It  was,  perhaps,  as  picturesque  a  sight  as  was 
ever  seen  in  the  beautiful  and  historic  harbour  of  Cork ;  a 
brave  show  of  fighting  sea  life  that  might  well  have  inspired 
Van  der  Velde,  had  he  been  there,  to  paint  it.     During 
the  day  a  battery  of  eight  guns  opened  on  the  fleet  from 
the  western  shore.     The  frigates  replied,  and,  sending  three 
armed  boats  ashore,  a  landing  party  took  the  battery,  dis- 
mounted the  gmis  and  threw  their  carriages  into  the  sea,* 
enabling  the  men-of-war  and  transports  to  enter  the  narrow 

♦  Burchett's  *  Memoirs  of  Transactions  at  Sea';  London,  1703. 
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waters  without  further  molestation.  The  fort  on  the  island 
of  Haulbowline  was  found  to  be  unoccupied,  and  w^as  at 
once  taken  possession  of.  It  was  important  as  a  point 
from  which  the  enemy  might  have  seriously  annoyed  and 
damaged  the  fleet.  Before  sundown  the  fleet  anchored  at 
West  Passage,  as  near  the  shore  as  possible.  A  detach- 
ment of  troops  landed  at  once  to  cover  the  disembarkation 
ordered  to  begin  at  daybreak. 

Between  two  and  three  a.m.  on  the  following  morning 
the  bulk  of  the  army  was  transhipped  into  boats  and  small 
vessels  and  disembarked  before  five  a.m.  at  West  Passage, 
then  an  insignificant  village,  nearly  seven  miles  eastward 
of  the  city,  and  half-way  between  it  and  Cove.  In  the 
afternoon  the  field  artillery  and  the  rest  of  the  troops  were 
landed,  and  the  whole  army  encamped  before  nightfall.* 
Two  troops  of  Irish  Dragoons,  supported  by  some  Foot, 
had  made  a  show  of  opposition,  but  were  easily  beaten  off. 
Marlborough  now  summoned  the  Governour,  who  in- 
dignantly refused  to  surrender,  *  and  hung  out  a  bloody 
flag,  firing  several  guns.' 

After  a  march  of  over  twenty  miles  from  Mallow, 
Schravemor  encamped  that  same  evening  on  the  high 
ground  above  Water's  Mills,  about  half  a  mile  north  of 

V-i^,  1690.  the  city.  He  was  joined  on  the  morning  of  the  following 
day  (Wednesday)  by  Dean  Davies,  who  had  come  from 
Cashel,  and  who  found  him  anxious  about  the  movements 
of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  then  believed  to  be  advancing  from 
Banahar  Bridge  with  all  the  troops  he  could  collect  to 
prevent  the  siege.  It  was  feared  that  he  might  interpose 
between  Marlborough  and  the  Duke  of  Wirtemburg  and  so 
be  in  a  position  to  deal  with  them  separately;  the  Dean 
was  accordingly  sent  back  to  Fermoy  to  beg  the  Duke  to 
push  forward  with  all  possible  speed. 

V-A,  1690.      Wednesday  was  a  busy  day  with  both  army  and  na\^. 

♦  'Villare  Hibemicum,*  and  MS.  No.  29,878,  British  Museum,  in 
which  is  given  the  diary  of  Ensign  AV.  Cramond,  an  officer  in  Collier's 
regiment. 
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The  Admiral  landed  some  600  sailors  and  marines  and  all 
the   available   gunners  and  carpenters  from  the  fleet,  to 
assist  in  the  disembarkation  of  the   guns,   ammunition, 
provisions  and  other  military  stores.     In  this  heavy  work 
the    Duke  of    Grafton    took   a    leading  part,   and   set   a 
brilliant    example    to   his    subordinates.     Before    leaving 
Portsmouth   a  considerable  quantity  of  powder  and  shot 
was  transferred  from  the  men-of-war  remaining  there  to 
the   ships   of  the   expeditionary  fleet,  and  this  was    now 
landed  for  the  use  of  the  batteries,  which  it  was  intended 
to  erect  at  once.     The  store  and  provision  ships  arrived 
in   the   evening  from  Waterford.     Marlborough,  covering 
his  advance  by  two  detachments  of  about  800  men  under 
Colonel  Hales,  pushed  forward  in  the  afternoon  about  five 
and  a  half  miles,   and  took   up  a  position  close  to  the 
suburbs,  not  more  than  a  mile  from  the  city  itself.     The 
enemy  lined  the  hedges  on  the  outskirts  of  the  place,  and 
skirmishing  took  place  during  the  afternoon,  but  the  loss 
was  inconsiderable  on  both  sides.     Some  sixty  or  seventy 
Irish   Dragoons   *  drew   out '    as    the   English   army   was 
pitching  camp  and  took  up  a  threatening  position  close  by, 
but   were   soon   driven   off    by  Marlborough's  field-guns. 
Later  on,  he  sent  forward  a  couple  of  thousand  men  to 
take  up  a  commanding  position  within  musket-shot  of  the 
southern  suburb,  and  the  enemy,  seeing  the  English  ad- 
vance, fired  one  volley  and  retreated,  setting  fire  to  the 
houses  as  they  went.*     This  was  a  direct  violation  of  an 
agreement  entered  into  the  day  before  by  the  Protestant 
merchants  and  traders  with  the  Governour,  who  promised, 
in  consideration  of  i'500,  to  spare  the  suburbs.     Hundreds 
of    well-to-do   Protestant  families  were  thus  reduced    to 
beggary,!  and  amongst  those  who  lost  their  property  were 
many  wealthy  Quakers.     Some,  however,  like  the  shrewd 
Joseph  Pike,  had  removed  their  goods  beforehand,  knowing 

*  London  Gazette^  No.  2,598  of  1690;  '  Villare  Hibemicum.* 
t  Sir  David  Coxe's  narrative  of  the  siege.     Diary  of  Dean  Davies  in 
vol.  Ixviii.  of  Camden  Society  Papers. 
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from  experience  how  little  fair  treatment  they  could  expect 
from  the  Irish.  Deserters  from  the  enemy  reported  that 
on  Saturday  the  garrison  had  been  augmented  by  the 
arrival  of  two  regiments  from  Kinsale.  About  midnight 
the  enemy  again  attacked  the  EngHsh  outposts,  but  dis- 
appeared after  a  little  firing,  leaving  some  twenty  dead 

behind  them. 

During  the  afternoon  General  Tettau  had  advanced  with 
1,000  men  towards  the  northern  suburb,  and  had  placed 
some  guns  in  a  position  from  which  an  effective  fire 
could  be  opened  on  Shandon  Castle  and  the  works  newly 
constructed  around  it.*  The  intention  was  to  storm  the 
northern  suburb  under  the  fire  of  these  guns ;  but  when 
everything  was  ready  for  the  assault,  the  enemy,  setting 
fire  to  the  suburl),  withdrew  from  the  castle  and  the  adjoin- 
ing works  and  retreated  hastily  into  the  city.  In  this  con- 
flagration the  old  Church  of  Our  Lady,  or  St.  Mary's, 
Shandon,  was  burned.  ^^ 

Schravemor,  on  reaching  the  northern  suburb,  despatched 
his  Adjutant,  Keks,  to  report  to  headquarters.  He  returned 
in  the  afternoon  with  orders  from  Marlborough  for  the 
march  of  a  detachment  of  Horse  to  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  where  it  was  required  to  cover  the  English  Foot  in 
the  southern  suburb.  Two  hundred  Horse  and  some  few 
Dragoons  were  accordingly  sent  in  the  evening  to  the 
Lough  of  Cork*  and  Carrigrohane  Castle,  whence  they 
scoured  the  surrounding  country.  This  detachment  was 
conducted  by  Dean  Davies  across  the  Lee  by  a  ford  near 
the  church  of  Carry  Kippane,  some  three  miles  above 
Cork.§  Whilst  passing  the  ford  they  were  seen  by  some 
Irish  soldiers,  and  being  taken  for  Berwick's  army — 
then  hourly  expected — the  garrison  of  the  city  beat  their 

♦  Kapin. 

f  Its  site  was  where  St.  Anne's,  Shandon,  now  stands. 

J  A  large  sheet  of  about  seventeen  acres  of  water  near  the  city,  and 
close  to  the  Kinsale  and  Bandon  roads.  Its  level  is  about  sixty  feet 
above  the  city. 

§  The  ruins  of  this  church  are  still  to  be  seen. 
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drums  and  cheered  lustily.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  they  discovered  their  mistake,  and  meanwhile  the 
cavalry  took  possession  of  the  lanes  and  scattered  houses 
to  the  south-west  of  the  city.  Their  headquarters  were 
at  Gill  Abbey  House,  the  private  residence  of  the  Dean, 
and  thanks  to  his  local  knowledge,  a  good  line  of  com- 
munication was  soon  opened  out  between  the  troops  on 
both  banks  of  the  river.* 

Before  daybreak  on  Thursday  the  Admiral  sent  up  the  V-iVi6no 
river  ten  armed  pinnaces,  the  crews  of  which  were  to  assist 
in  arming  the  batteries  and  afterwards  with  hand-grenades 
when  the  assault  should  take  place.!  Marlborough  assured 
the  Admiral  that  the  place  would  be  in  his  possession  in 
three  or  four  days,  and  his  calculation  proved  to  be  literally 
correct.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  Marlborough, 
accompanied  by  his  staff,  made  a  close  reconnaissance  of 
the  city  walls  and  of  the  forts  and  other  w^orks  beyond. 
He  found  that  the  regular  entrances  by  the  bridges  at  the 
north  and  south  gates  w^ere  both  comparatively  strong, 
especially  the  south  gate,  which  had  been  recently 
strengthened,  and  he  saw  that  in  order  to  force  that  gate 
it  would  be  necessary  first  to  capture  Fort  Elizabeth,  an 
operation  which  would  certainly  entail  heavy  loss  and 
would  still  leave  the  English  south  of  the  river.  But  in 
front  of  the  eastern  wall  there  were  no  outworks,  and  no 
flanking  fire  of  any  importance  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  a  column  attacking  in  that  direction.  The  approach 
was,  however,  difficult,  leading  as  it  did,  first  across  the  south 
channel  of  the  river  and  then  over  the  southern  marshes. 
The  Lee  at  that  point  was  only  fordable  at  low  tide,  and 
even  then  with  difficulty,  and  the  marshes  were  always 
soft  and  difficult  to  cross,  being  sometimes  entirely  covered 

*  Gill  Abbey,  formerly  the  Abbey  of  St.  Fm  Barre,  was  the  oldest 
ecclesiastical  estabUshment  in  Cork.  It  stood  near  the  site  of  the 
existing  Queen's  College,  but  no  portion  of  it  now  remains.  Gibbon's 
» Cork.' 

t  Campbell's  '  Lives  of  the  Admirals.' 
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at  higb-water.     Nevertheless,  he  determined  to  make  his 
attack  there,  for  although  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  breach 
the  eastern  as   the   southern  wall,   a   successful   assault 
delivered  on  that  side  would  bring  about  the  immediate 
fall  of   the  city,  which   would  ensure  the   surrender  of 
Elizabeth  Fort  and  of   all  other  outworks.     The  pomt 
which  he  selected  to  breach  in  the  eastern  wall  was  about 
sixty  yards  north  of  the  southern  channel  of  the  river,  and 
between  the  south-eastern  bastion  of  the  city  and  Hopewell 
Tower,  which  stood  at  the  eastern   end  of  Christchurch 
Lane.*     The  spot  where  the  breach  was  made  can  still  be 
identified  between  where  the  two  alleys,   Old  Post-office 
Lane  and  Kift^s  Lane,  ended  at  the  eastern  ramparts  of 
the  city.    A  small  portion  of  the  old  wall  is  still  to  be 
seen  near  this  spot. 

Finding  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  Cat  Fort,  he 
ordered  it  to  be  immediately  occupied  by  Colonel  Hale's 
detachment,   which   had   furnished  the   line   of    outposts 
during  the  night.!     But  these  orders  were  forestalled  by 
two  seamen,  who,  prowling  about  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  quarters,  as  is  the  wont  of  the  British  sailor  ashore, 
found  the  fort  empty,  and  at  once  climbed  into  it  with  that 
inteUigent  initiative  which  has  always  characterized  the 
men  of  our  navy.     The  fort  was  a  work  of  no  strength  in 
itself,  but  its  possession  was  most  important  to  the  besiegers. 
A  couple  of   hours   after   its  occupation   some    big   guns 
arrived,  from  which  fire  was  opened  on  the  south-eastern 
bastion  of  the  city  at  a  range  of  370  yards,  and  on  Fort 
EUzabeth  at  300  yards ;   the  enemy  fired  little  in  return, 
having  but  a  very  limited  amount  of  ammunition.     Marl- 
borough ordered  a  battery  to  be  at  once  constructed  at  the 
Cat  for  two  24  and  three  18  pounder  guns.     From  it  he 
was  able  to  enfilade  the  eastern  walls  of  the  city,  and  to 

*  The  city  club-house  now  stands  on  the  site  of  this  south-east  bastion. 
Christchurch,  after  which  the  lane  was  named,  suffered  severely  from 
its  proximity  to  the  breach. 

t  London  Gazette,  No.  2,598  of  1690 ;  *  Villare  Hibemicum.' 
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see  somewhat  into  the  adjoining  streets.     The  surrounding     ^j^^^^* 

hedges  afforded  admirable  cover  for  Colonel  Hale's  men,        

who  soon  opened  a  lively  musketry  fire  upon  the  enemy's 
posts.  Marlborough  now  moved  his  camp  into  the  suburbs,  V^-A,  1690. 
and  established  his  advanced  posts  as  close  as  possible  to 
Elizabeth  Fort  and  the  city  walls.  According  to  local 
tradition  he  himself  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  Red 
Abbey,  a  fine  early-fifteenth-century  building,  w^hich  had 
been  chiefly  used  since  the  Reformation  as  a  private 
residence.*  From  the  top  of  its  high  church  tower,  now 
the  only  part  of  the  abbey  standing,  he  was  able  to  observe 
the  enemy's  movements  and  watch  his  own  daily  progress. 
The  traveller  who  is  enterprising  enough  to  penetrate  the 
filthy  slum  which  now  surrounds  it  and  mount  the  dirty, 
broken  ladders  by  which  the  remains  of  the  '  Irish  stepped 
parapet '  may  be  reached,  can  judge  for  himself  of  what 
service  the  tower  must  have  been  to  the  English  General 
as  a  point  of  observation.  +  The  closely-packed  graveyard 
below,  where  lie  the  remains  of  many  a  British  soldier,  is 
near,  if  it  is  not  the  actual  site  of  another  battery,  armed 
with  three  18  and  two  24  pounders,  which  Marlborough 
erected  to  play  upon  the  south-eastern  bastion  of  the  city 
at  a  range  of  300  yards.  These  guns  also  bore  upon  Fort  y 
Elizabeth,  which  was  420  yards  distant.:  He  threw  up 
another  battery  near  the  Mitre  Inn,  about  200  yards  due 
south  of  that  fort,  and  yet  another  at  the  Friar's  Garden, 
near  Gallows  Green,  full  600  yards  from  Fort  Elizabeth. 
The  ditches  and  sheltered  lanes  near  the  fort  rendered 
parallels    and    approaches    unnecessary.  §       The    Danish 

♦  It  was  built  in  1420  by  Patrick,  eleventh  Earl  of  Kinsale.  Lady 
Fanshawe,  in  her  memoirs,  says  she  lived  in  the  Red  Abbey  during  her 
stay  in  Cork  in  1650. 

t  This  form  of  decoration  for  the  towers  of  churches  was  formerly 
universal  in  Ireland.  Indeed,  the  tower  of  almost  every  chiu-ch  built 
there  before  the  disestabUshment  of  the  Irish  Church  was  so  ornamented. 

X  The  terre  plem  of  the  bastion  of  Fort  Elizabeth  is  about  sixty-five 
feet  higher  than  the  city  at  the  north  and  south  gates. 

§  MS.,  Brit.  Museum,  No.  29,878. 
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battalions  on  the  north  side  of  the  city  pressed  the  invest- 
ment from  that  side.  They  occupied  Shandon  Castle,  and 
constructed  a  battery  there.*  In  the  construction  and 
arming  of  all  these  batteries  the  gunners  and  carpenters 
of  the  fleet  rendered  most  valuable  service. 

In  the  meantime,  Dean  Davies,  who  had  been  sent  back 
to  the  Duke  of  Wirtemburg,  met  His  Serene  Highness  at 
Fermoy,  just  as  his  guns  had  crossed  the  Blackwater, 
and  started  back  forthwith  to  assure  Marlborough  that  the 
Duke  would  join  him  on  the  following  night.  + 

As  the  Duke  had  no  cavalry,  Marlborough  despatched 
some  Horse  to  protect  him  on  the  march.  But  this  pre- 
caution was  scarcely  necessary  ;  for  when  Berwick,  upon 
reaching  Kilmallockt  with  about  8,000  men,  found  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  striking  in  between 
the  troops  which  Wirtemburg  and  Schravemor  were  bring- 
ing to  Marlborough's  assistance,  he  relinquished  his  project 
and  determined  to  retreat.  Thinking,  however,  that  the 
garrison  of  Cork  might  still  effect  its  escape,  he  ordered 
the  Governour  to  march  out  at  once  and  push  rapidly  for 
Kerry  before  he  was  hopelessly  shut  in  by  the  English. 
It  is  to  be  recorded  with  regret  that  he  added  to  this  order 
the  barbarous  injunction  to  burn  the  place  before  he  quitted 
it.  The  Governour  was,  perhaps,  justly  blamed  for  dis- 
obeyii^g  the  former  part  of  this  order,  as  the  garrison  was 
therebv  lost  to  the  Jacobite  cause  in  Ireland.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  had  not  Marlborough 
been  in  command  of  the  English,  so  much  time  might  have 
been  wasted  over  the  siege  by  some  slow-moving,  formal 
Dutch  General  that  the  capture  of  Cork  would  have  been 
doubtful,  and  that  of  Kinsale  would  have  been  out  of  the 

*  No  vestige  of  Shandon  Castle  now  remains,  but  its  site  was  the 
present  Crane  House,  close  to  the  butter  market.  There  are  two 
Shandon  Churches,  but  neither  was  ever  celebrated  for  its  peal  of  bells, 
so  rhythmically  referred  to  in  Father  Prout's  delightful  lines  on 
Cork. 

f  It  is  twenty- four  miles  from  Fermoy  to  Cork. 

X  Forty- six  miles  from  Cork. 
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question  for  that  year.  As  it  was,  even  Marlborough,  with 
all  his  energy,  was  only  just  able  to  effect  it,  and  that 
not  without  serious  loss  from  bad  weather  and  exposure. 
Macgillicuddy's  mistake  was,  in  fact,  due  to  his  ignorance 
of  the  character  of  his  opponent. 

The  following  letter  is  Marlborough's  ofl&cial  report  of 
his  proceedings  up  to  Thursday : 

'  From  before  Corke,  Sept.  25th,  '90.— My  Lord,— We 
came  into  Corke  harbor  on  munday  the  22nd.  The  next 
morning  I  landed  all  the  men,  and  wensday,  being  the 
24th,  I  came  to  this  place,  notwithstanding  that  I  heard 
nothing  of  the  horse,  being  resolved  not  to  lose  this  good 
weather.  Att  our  arrivall  here  they  lined  the  hedges,  but 
wear  very  easily  beaten  from  them,  we  only  lost  3  men, 
and  this  day  we  are  masters  of  a  place  called  the  Catte, 
which  commands  the  Castell,  and  the  town.  I  hope  in 
god  in  few  days  his  majiste  will  be  master  of  the  town, 
this  day  I  believe  we  have  lost  aboute  10  men,  to-moroe 
I  hope  to  make  a  breach  in  the  Castell  which  if  I  doe,  I 
shall  storm  itt  the  next  day,  they  flater  themselves,  that 
they  shall  have  a  relife  to-moroe.  I  have  as  yett  but  200 
horse  and  25  dragoons,  but  shall  have  300  horse  more  to- 
moroo,  I  am  your  most  faithfuU  servant,  Marleborough.'* 

The  weather  had  been  fine  so  far,  and  everything  con-  v-iV  1690 
nected  with  the  operations  had  gone  well.!  All  through 
Friday  Marlborough's  guns  played  with  effect  upon  Fort 
Elizabeth,  and  upon  the  point  in  the  Eastern  wall  of  the 
city  which  it  was  intended  to  breach ;  the  Irish  deserters, 
of  whom  there  were  many,  reported  that  the  garrison  had 
already  suffered  severely.  The  parapets  of  the  south- 
eastern bastion  and  the  curtain  near  the  gate  were 
destroyed,  and  towards  evening  shells  were  thrown  into  the 
city.  Marlborough  now  pushed  forward  his  advanced 
posts  into  the  ruined  suburbs,  the  more  closely  to  invest 

♦  Rolls  Office :  Domestic  Papers,  Ireland,  No.  367  (1685-1691). 
t  London   Gazette,  No.  2,698,  of  1690.    A  naval  officer   thus  de- 
scribes the  weather,  writing  from  on  board  the  Kent,  in  Cork  Harbour. 
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Fort  Elizabeth,  effecting  a  lodgment  between  the  Fort  and 
the  gates  of  the  city,  and  cutting  off  all  communication 

between  them. 

Duke  Ferdinand  William  of  Wirtemburg,  ha\^g  reached 
the  northern  suburb  of  Cork  on  Friday  evening,  as  he  had 
engaged  to  do,  at  once  crossed  the  river  to  Marlborough's 
headquarters,  and  without  further  ado  claimed  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  virtue  of  his  Royal   descent.     He 
asserted  that  as   a  Prince  of  a  sovereign  house  he  was 
entitled  to  command  all  Generals  of  humbler  parentage. 
Marlborough,  nine  years  older,  and  his  senior  as  a  Lieu- 
tenant-General,  had   been  appointed   under  Mary's   sign- 
Y^g^  1690.  manual  to  command  the  troops  in  this  expedition.*     His 
claim  was  based  on  this  commission,  on  his  seniority  in 
rank,  and  on  the  fact  that  he  was  in  command  of  an  army 
of  his  own  countrymen,  whereas  Wirtemburg  only  com- 
manded a   contingent,   and  that   not  of   his  own   nation. 
Marlborough  communicated  to  him  what  Ginkel,  the  Com- 
mander  of  the   Forces   in   Ireland,  had  written   on   this 
subject  in  his  letter  of  the  22nd ;  but  the  Duke,  adopting 
an  overbearing  and  aggravating  tone,  would  not  withdraw 
his  outrageous  pretension.     It  was  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance   to   England    and    to    William    that    Cork    and 
Kinsale  should  be  taken  before  the  winter  set  in,  while 
to  Marlborough  personally  it  was  of  the  utmost  moment 
that  he  should  succeed,  for  he  had  staked  his  reputation 
upon  the  result  when  he  pressed  Mary  and  the  Council 
to  consent  to  the   expedition.     He  was  as  yet  the  only 
English  officer  to  whom  William  had  confided   an  inde- 
pendent command  :  the  appointment  was  most  distasteful 
to  all  the  King's  Dutch  advisers,  and  he  was  well  aware 
that  failure  on  his  part  would  be  hailed  with  delight  by 
every  foreign  officer  in   the  English  service.     He  had  at 
last  obtained  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  he  was  indeed 
a  leader  of  men,  and  if  he  failed  now,  it  was  not  likely 
that  he  would  ever  be  given  another.     He  had  had  long  and 

♦  See  ant€j  p.  158. 
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valuable  trainmg  as  a  diplomatist  in  the  management  of 
men,  and  he  knew  the  ways  of  Princes,  their  prejudices, 
and  their  modes  of  thought,  and  he  was  an  adept  in  the 
sort  of  flattery  to  which  they  are  most  susceptible.     From 
long  practice  at  Court  he  had  acquired  a  complete  mastery 
over  himself— the  first  essential  for  one  who  aspires  to  rule 
others— and  he  possessed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  human 
vanities.     His  diplomatic  skill,  therefore,  was  fully  equal  to 
the  occasion.    He  was  alive  to  the  absurdity  of  Wirtemburg's 
pretensions,  and  to  the  arrogance  with  which  they  were 
pressed  ;  but  he  felt  that  in  his  own  interests,  if  from  no 
higher  motive,  it  was  necessary  to  arrive  at  some  sort  of 
compromise.     He,  therefore,  firmly,  but  with  that  grace  of 
manner  which  was  peculiarly  his  own,  refused  to  recognise 
the  Duke's  preposterous  demand.    His  Highnesses  notions 
of  etiquette  and  of  what  was  due  to  a  Prince  were  outraged 
by  what  he  regarded  as  this  common  Englishman's  pre- 
sumption.    That  a  General  who  was  simply  a  gentleman 
should    presume    to    command   a   Serene    Highness   was 
monstrous,   while   the  firmness,   deference,  and  courtesy 
with  which  his  bluster  was  met  turned  the  Prince's  fury 
into   rudeness.      Marlborough   was   sorely  tried,   but   his 
imperturbable   good  temper    proved    a   rock   of   strength 
to  him.     Whilst  he  endeavoured  to  soothe  the  wounded 
vanity  of  the  Duke  by  extreme  deference,  he  was  casting 
about   in  his   fertile  brain   for   some   compromise,   some 
practical  way  out   of  this   absurd  but   difficult   position. 
Time  pressed,  for  the  autumn  tints  already  warned  him  of 
the  approaching  sickly  season  and  of  the  Irish  winter,  so 
much  dreaded  by  English  soldiers.     Had  there  been  time 
to  refer  the  point  in  dispute  to  the  King,   Marlborough 
felt  that  William's  prejudice  in  favour  of   princely  birth 
and    his  distrust    of    English    Generals  would  probably 
influence  the  decision  against  hun,  and  to  call  in  Ginkel, 
the  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland,   to  arbitrate 
between  them,  would  be  to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  a 
Dutch  General,  who  would  naturally  side  with  the  Prince. 
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Only  one  course  by  which  he  couJd  stave  oflf  the  difficulty, 
and  possibly  in  the  end  surmount  it  altogether,  lay  open 
to  him,  namely,  the  old  expedient  of  surrendering  the 
supreme  command  to  the  Duke  on  every  alternate  day. 
It  was,  and  always  has  been,  a  dangerous  expedient, 
and,  if  he  remembered  the  Roman  history  taught  him  by 
his  father,  he  might  have  recalled  the  result  of  a  similar 
21,  5,  216  B.C.  arrangement  between  the  Roman  consuls  at  Cannae.  But 
in  no  other  way  could  the  Duke  be  appeased;  so  the 
Huguenot  brigadier.  La  Mellioniere,  who  had  just  arrived, 
was  called  in  by  Marlborough  to  arrange  this  compro- 
mise,  which  was  then  accepted.  Those  who  know  how 
many  are  the  worries  of  a  General  in  command  will  fully 
understand  how  vexatious  and  wearing  this  dispute  must 
have  been  to  Marlborough  at  the  moment. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  was  only  his  calm  good  sense 
which  saved  the  campaign  from  total  shipwreck  at  its  very 
outset.  By  his  tact,  even  temper,  and  wisdom  he  removed 
one  of  those  vexatious  difficulties  which  so  often  arise  when 
the  claims  of  birth  are  suffered  to  weigh  in  the  selection  of 
men  for  military  commands.  The  day  after  the  compro- 
mise had  been  agreed  to,  Marlborough,  who  was  in  command, 
chose  '  Wirtemburg'  for  *  the  word,'  and  this  graceful  com- 
pliment  soothed  and  flattered  the  vanity  of  the  Prince,  who 
e\anced  his  appreciation  by  giving  *  Marlborough  '  for  *  the 
word  *  the  day  following.  The  good  fellowship  so  begun 
quickly  ripened  into  cordiality,  and  the  ceremonious  Duke 
was  soon  wise  enough  to  realize  that  if  the  accident  of 
birth  had  made  him  a  Prince,  genius  had  marked  out 
Marlborough  as  a  leader  of  men,  as  a  great  General  with  a 
head  to  plan,  a  heart  to  attempt,  and  a  steadfast  will 
and  strong  arm  to  perform.  He  never  afterwards  sought 
to  assert  his  precedence  over  the  man  to  whom  by  every 
just  right  he  owed  obedience,  and  with  whom  it  was  his 
good  fortune  to  have  the  privilege  of  acting  in  concert.* 
-■'■■  Dah-ymple,  Part  II.,  Book  V.,  p.  43  of  vol.  iii. 
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Of  the  besieging  troops,  the  EngUsh  occupied  the  southern 
suburb,  with  both  flanks  resting  on  the  river— the  left 
above  the  town,  near  Gill  Abbey,  and  the  right  below  it, 
near  the  Red  Cow  Inn ;  whilst  the  Danes,  under  Wirtemburg 
and  Tettau,  held  the  northern  suburb,  and  closely  invested 
the  city  on  that  side.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  finding 
food  for  the  army,  but  Count  Schravemor's  cavalry,  by 
means  of  raids  upon  the  surrounding  country,  was  able  to 
carry  off  enough  sheep  and  oxen  for  daily  consumption. 
On  September  26,  when  he  crossed  finally  to  the  south  of  V-A.  i'^^- 
the  river  with  500  Horse,  he  brought  with  him  a  '  great 
prey  of  cattle,'  which  was  most  acceptable  to  the  beef- 
loving  English  soldier.  That  same  day  the  fleet,  having 
landed  all  the  guns  and  stores  for  the  army,  sailed  from 
Cork,  leaving  a  squadron  behind  under  the  Duke  of  Grafton 

to  help  in  the  siege.* 

Early  on  Saturday  the  heavy  guns   were  brought   up  ¥-A.  1690 
the  river  in  boats  from  Passage,  and  landed  near  the  Ked 
Cow.     This  inn  stood  on  what  is  now  Union  Quay,  near 

♦  When  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  wounded,  the  command  devolved 
on  Captain  M.  Tennant,  who  perished  m  the  Breday  which  blew  up  a 
few  days  afterwards.- Campbell's  *  Lives  of  the  Admirals.' 
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where  Copley  Street   abuts   upon   the   right  bank  of  the 
South  Channel,  and  almost  opposite  the  south-east  comer 
of  Morrison's  Island,  and  some  50  or  60  yards  lower  down 
the  river  than   the  old  building  known  as  Buckingham 
House,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  General  commanding 
in  Munster.*     For  the  reception  of  two  24-pounder  and 
three  18-pounder  guns  a  battery  was  thrown  up   on   the 
river-bank  a  httle  below  the  spot  where  they  were  landed, 
and  from  it  a  tolerably  direct  fire,  at  a  range  of  500  yards, 
was  opened  on  the  part  of  the  eastern  wall  which  it  had 
been   determined  to  breach.     Throughout  Saturday  after- 
noon the   battery  played   upon  this   spot,  and   the  wall, 
exposed  to  its  base,  soon  showed  signs  of   coming  down. 
The  other  batteries  fired  upon  the  city  ramparts  and  on 
Fort  Elizabeth,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Dean,  picked 
marksmen  were  placed  on  the  top  of  the  massive  square 
tower  of  St.  Fin  Barrels  Cathedral,  which  stood  about  150 
yards  from  the  nearest  bastion  of  the  fort,  and  commanded 
the  whole  interior  of  the  work.t    Lieutenant  Townsend  was 
in  charge  of  the  party,  and  by  means  of  planks  placed  over 
the  beams  of  the  upper  storey  he  and  his  men  constructed 
for  themselves  a  platform,  from  which  they  opened  upon 
the  fort  so  galling  a  fire  that  the  garrison  turned  two  heavy 
guns  against  it.     Their  fire  at   close  range  so  shook  not 
only  the  tower,  I  but  also  the  nerves  of  the  sharpshooters, 
that  they  tried  to  escape  from  their  exposed  position ;  but 
their  young  commander  would  not  listen  to  the  proposal, 
and,  calling  to  his  comrades  below,  he  ordered  them  to 
remove  the  ladders  by   which   his   party  had   mounted. 

♦  I  believe  it  was  built  by  General  Lord  Blaney.  It  is  now  used  as 
a  charity  school. 

t  To  lessen  the  effect  of  the  mortar  fire  on  the  city,  the  Governor  had 
the  street  pavements  ripped  up.  The  Quaker  Pike,  m  his  account  of 
the  siege,  says  that  some  twelve  or  thirteen  '  bombs '  fell  into  the  city. 

%  When  this  tower  was  taken  down  in  1865,  upon  the  rebuilding  of 
the  cathedral,  one  of  the  24-pounder  shot  was  found  embedded  deep  in 
its  masonry.  The  shot  now  hangs  in  the  south  transept  of  the  new 
building  as  a  memento  of  the  occurrence. 
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Retreat  being  thus  cut  off,  they  were  compelled  to  remain 
at  their  post,  and  did  most  effective  service  until  the  city 
surrendered.  Their  searching  fire  killed  many  of  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Elizabeth,  including  Colonel  O'Neil,  the 
Commandant,  who  was  hit  when  in  the  act  of  directing 
the  guns  in  the  south-west  bastion.*  Tradition  says 
that  the  shot  which  killed  him  was  fired  by  Lieutenant 
Townsend  himself. 

The  fighting  Dean  now  advised  the  diversion  of  the 
*  Dyke  Stream,'  which,  entering  the  western  city- wall  about 
midway  in  its  length,  turned  Droupe's  grist-mill,  which 
stood  close  to  the  site  of  the  present  Court-house.  As  the 
inhabitants  depended  principally  upon  this  mill  for  their 
daily  supply  of  flour,  its  stoppage  was  severely  felt. 

By  four  p.m.  the  gun  and  mortar-fire  had  told  seriously 
on  the  defences  of  the  city  and  on  the  spirits  of  its  garrison. 
Before  the  attacking  column  could  assault  the  breach,  it 
must  first  ford  the  river  and  then  cross  the  Eastern  Marsh, 
but  the  tide  was  still  sufficiently  low  to  admit  of  this 
movement  being  carried  out ;  in  fine,  the  Governour,  think- 
ing that  the  moment  for  surrender  had  arrived,  released 
the  Protestant  Bishop  from  prison,  and  sent  him  into 
the  English  camp.f  At  the  same  time  he  sent  an  officer 
to  General  Schravemor's  headquarters  with  the  following 
letter,  to  arrange  the  terms  of  surrender : 

*  De  Corke,  Sept^''^  27,  1690.— Mons  ,— Non  obstant  la 
resolution  que  j'ay  de  m'acquitter  de  mon  devoir  en  gardant 
cette  ville  jusqu'a  la  derniere  extremite  comme  je  vous  ay 
tesmoigne  cy  devant,  et  que  rien  na  encore  paru  de  vostre 
coste  qui  me  puisse  de  tourner,  neanmoins  pour  complaire 
au  gre  de  quelqu'uns,  et  pour  monstrer  que  je  ne  prens  pas 
de  telles  resolutions  sans  avoir  assez  de  raisons  pour  les 
soustenir.   Je  consenterai  si  vous  voulez  que  deux  de  vostre 

♦  Sir  D.  Cox,  also  Mr.  R.  Caulfield,  a  local  historian  of  great  know- 
ledge.     He  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  C.  Woods,  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted 

for  my  description  of  this  siege. 

t  The  Bishop  was  Dr.  E.  Wetenhall.    A  good  account  of  these 
transactions  is  given  in  the  London  Gazette  of  October  6,  No.  2,598. 
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coste  entrent  clans  la  \411e  et  autant  de  nostres  aillent  vers 
vostre  camp  pour  discouvrir  Taffaire  des  deux  parts,  apres 
quois  vous  trouveres  que  je  ne  m'obstineray  pas  centre  qui 
sera  raisonable  dautant  que  rien  de  tell  nest  attendre.— 
Mons^S  votre  tres  humble  ServS  R.  McEllegott. 

*  Cependant  qu'on  cesse  si  vous  voulez  tout  hostilite  de 
deux  costes.— A  M"^^  de  Scravenmore.' 

The  Governour  was  told  in  reply,  that  he   must  com- 
municate with  Lord  Marlborough,  who  was  in  command 
that  day,  and  Marlborough  sent  him  word  that  he  would 
only  accept  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  as  prisoners  of 
war,  and  that  only  on  condition  that  Fort  EHzabeth  was 
handed  over  to  him  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  and  the  two 
gates  of  the  city  by  eight  a.m.  on  the  following  morning. 
Whilst  this  negotiation  was  going  forward  on   the  south 
side  of  the  city,  another  envoy  from  the  Governour  had 
reached   Wirtemburg's  headquarters  on  the  north.      He 
was   indiscreet   enough  to   send   back  his  reply   without 
consulting  Marlborough,  and  said  that  if  the  Irish  garrison 
would  lay  down  their  arms  the  Governour  might  march 
out  with  the  honours  of  war.     He  sent  to  inform  General 
Schravemor  of  the   answer  he  had  made.     Marlborough 
meantime  was  making  every  preparation  for  the  passage  of 
the  river  to  the  south-east  of  the  city.     The  Governour, 
however,  by  cunningly  availing  himself  of  the  supposed 
division  of  command   between  Marlborough,  Wirtemburg, 
and  Schravemor,  and  by  delaying  the  return  of  the  two 
English  officers  sent  to  treat  with  him,  succeeded   in  so 
protracting  the  negotiations  that  before  an  advance  could 
be  attempted,  the  flowing  tide  had  rendered  the  river  un- 
fordable.    He  thereupon   '  sent  word  that  he  could  not 
accept  the  capitulation  offered  by  Marlborough,   and  so 
made  a  jest  of  us.'* 

♦  A  long  letter  from  General  Schravemor  to  Sir  George  Clarke,  *  from 
the  camp  before  Cork,  September  29,  1690,'  describes  the  taking  of 
Cork.  The  text  in  a  great  measure  follows  his  narrative. — Clarke 
Correspondence,  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin.  , 
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The  Duke  of  Wirtemburg  was  solely  responsible  for  this 
ridiculous  result,  and  for  the  consequent  delay.  It  was  a 
matter  of  supreme  importance  to  Marlborough  that  Cork 
should  fall  without  loss  of  time.  The  weather  already 
showed  signs  of  breaking,  and  only  two  or  three  weeks  of 
fine  weather  at  most  could  be  counted  on  before  the  rains, 
fogs,  and  notorious  unhealthiness  of  the  Irish  autumn 
would  overtake  them.  In  that  short  interval  Kinsale 
also  must  be  taken,  if  he  was  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  Mary 
and  her  Council.  He  knew  that  Fort  Charles,  the  citadel 
of  Kinsale,  was  a  strong  modern  work,  well  provided 
with  casemates,  and  equipped  with  all  the  stores  required 
to  withstand  a  siege.  Every  hour  by  which  the  taking 
of  Cork  was  delayed  was  a  serious  loss  to  him,  and  when 
he  refused  to  accept  the  surrender  of  the  city  upon  the 
easy  terms  which  the  Duke  of  Wirtemburg  was  prepared 
to  concede,  he  must  have  been  sure  of  his  ability  to  take  it 
by  assault  at  low  tide  on  the  following  day.  He  also 
hoped  that  a  night's  reflection  would  bring  the  Governour 
better  counsel,  and  that,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  further 
resistance,  he  might  decide  to  surrender  in  the  morning. 

The  Governour  has  been  blamed  for  his  ruse,  and  for 
his  rejection  of  Marlborough's  terms ;  but  the  accusa- 
tion is  surely  unjust.  Granted  the  hopelessness  of  relief 
from  without,  and  his  inability  to  withstand  an  assault, 
still,  he  knew  that  every  additional  hour's  delay  would 
make  it  more  difficult  for  Marlborough  to  close  the 
campaign  by  the  capture  of  Kinsale  before   bad  weather 

set  in. 

During  the  night  some  of  the  garrison  endeavoured  to 
escape  by  the  Hammand  and  Western  Marshes.  But 
Marlborough  had  foreseen  the  probability  of  such  an 
attempt,  and  had  posted  an  officer's  party  in  a  brickyard 
near  Gill  Abbey  to  prevent  it,  and  by  them  most  of  the 
Irish  who  tried  to  get  away  were  either  killed,  wounded, 
or  driven  back  into  the  city.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  had  the  Governour  marched  boldly  out  at  midnight 
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inl^atTii^^^t^^  ^e  «^ig^^  eitherhave 

joined  Berwick,  or  got  off  with  little  loss  into  the  Kerry 

mountains.  .  ., 

At  daybreak  the  next  moming-it  was   Sunday-the 
besiegers'  batteries  resumed  their  fire,  the  breachmg  battery 
on  the  river  bank  below  the  city  opening  with  redoubled 
energy.    As  the  citizens  listened  to  early  Mass,  the  thunder 
of  big  guns  and  the  spluttering  of  small  arms  must  have 
arated  harshly  upon  their  ears,  and  they  could   almost 
hear  the  oaths    of    the  English  artillerymen  who  were 
workmg  in  the  batteries  without   the  walls.     The  heavy 
pieces  pounded  the  breach,  whilst  the  *  small   ordnance ' 
on  Cat  Fort  swept  the  interior  of  the  defences  so  closely 
that  none  of  the  garrison  could  show  themselves  near  the 
breach.    After  some  hours  of  battering  the  breach   was 
reported  to  be  fairly  practicable,   and  every  preparation 
was  accordingly  made  to  deliver  the  assault  as  soon  as 
the  ebbing  tide  should  render  the  river  fordable.     It  was 
high -water    on    that    morning  between   eight    and   nine 
o'clock,  and  on  the  top  of   the  tide  T.M.S.  Salamander, 
with  another  small  sloop  of  war,  came  up  the  river,  and, 
anchoring  near  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  city,  opened 
a  gaUing  fire  upon  the  walls  near  the  breach,  and  shelled 

the  town  itself. 

The  plan  of  attack  was  as  follows :  About  1,000  of 
Wirtemburg's  Danes  were  to  ford  the  northern  arm  of  the 
river  to  the  marshy  island  where  the  new  Custom-house 
had  been  lately  built,  and  thence  make  their  way  across 
the  Eastern  Marshes  to  the  breach.*  At  nearly  the  same 
time  about  1,500  English  Foot  were  to  ford  the  river  from 
the  southern  suburb  to  the  island  known  as  the  Great 
Eastern  or  the  Rape  Marsh.  The  enemy  held  all  these 
marshes  with  strong  outposts  protected  by  rough  entrench- 
ments.   It  was  mtended,  if  necessary,  to  transfer  to  this 

♦  At  high-water  this  little  island  was  cut  off  from  the  Great  Marsh  by 
a  tideway  into  which  Droupe's  inill-race  emptied  itself,  but  it  was  nearly 
dry  at  low  tide.     It  has  now  been  converted  into  St.  Patrick  Street. 
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Eastern  Marsh  some  of  the  heavy  guns  brought  up  from     C»^^=^ 

the  fleet,  and  with  them  to  bring  a  close  and  direct  fire       * 

upon  the  breach.     It  was  dead  low-water  between  two       i^^^- 
and  three  o'clock  p.m.,*  but  shortly  after  one  p.m.  the 
tide  had  fallen  sufficiently  to  allow  the  English  assaulting 
column  to  ford  the  river.     The  Danes  passed  easily  at 
noon  over  the  northern  branch  of  the  river  by  a  good  ford, 
and  drove  in  the  Irish   detached  posts  near  the  Custom- 
house, killing  a  captain  and  some  of  his  men.     Where 
the  English  crossed  nearly  an  hour  later  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brigadier  Charles  Churchill,  the  water  was  still 
deep  and  up  to  the  men's  armpits.      Their   guide   was 
Captain  Greene,  a  respectable  merchant  of  the  city,  who 
knew  the  locality  well. f   This  column  consisted  of  Churchill's  V- A.  is^o. 
(the   Buffs),   the    grenadiers    of  Trelawney's   (the    Eoyal 
Lancaster),  the  Royal  Fusiliers,  Hastings'  (the  Somerset- 
shire Light  Infantry),   and  two  other  English  battalions 
since  disbanded.      Their    crossing-place    was    about   400 
yards  below  the  south-eastern  bastion  of  the  city.     Some- 
what higher  up  the  river  was  another  ford,  but  troops 
passing   by   it   would   have   been  too   much    exposed   to 
musketry  from  the  walls.     After  passing  the  main  river 
there  was  yet  another  branch  to  be  crossed,  and  although 
it  was  nearly  dry  at  low  water,  it  converted  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Rape  Marsh  into  a  separate  island  when  the 
tide  was  full.  I 

The  hostile  feelings  which  animated  both  sides  were 
neither  of  recent  date  nor  of  an  ordinary  nature ;  their 
mutual  hatred,  of  centuries'  standing,  was  bitter  and 
intense.  The  Irish  garrison  was  about  to  fight  in  defence 
of  a   celebrated   Irish   city,   attacked   by  the   swaggering 

*  The  Astronomer  Royal  has  most  kindly  furnished  this  information. 

t  At  present  the  depth  of  the  river  here  at  low-water  is  four  feet. 
Mr.  Greene  was  pardoned  for  a  technical  offence  in  1701,  chiefly  in 
consideration  of  the  services  he  rendered  as  a  guide  upon  this  occasion. 
—See  Harris's  MSS.,  vol.  x.,  p.  309,  in  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

X  This  tideway  was  afterwards  filled  up,  and  is  now  the  South 
MaU. 
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Saxon  soldiery  who  had  been   for  ages  their  masters  and 
oppressors ;  and  to  the  old  bitter  hatred  of  race  was  added 
the  rancour  which  springs  from  difference  of  creed,  for  the 
angry  passions  of  the  Celt  had  been  long  intensified  by 
persistent  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  English  to  destroy  his 
religion.     The   Irish,    though    still    smarting   under    the 
recollection  of  their  disgraceful  rout  at  Newtown-Butler  and 
again  at  the  Boyne,  were  at  the  same  time  elated  by  then- 
more  recent   success  in  the  defence  of  Limerick.     Why 
should  they  not  be  successful  in  this  instance  also  ?    Why 
should  they  be   unable  to  resist   the  much  smaller  army 
now  led  against  Cork  ?     The  garrison  of  Limerick  had  not 
indeed  dared  to  pursue  William's  army  during  its  retreat, 
and  every  thinking  soldier  knew  that  had  it  not  been  so 
late  in  the  year,  the  siege  would  have  been  continued  until 
the  place  fell.     But  whilst  there  was  nothing  in  the  raising 
of  the  siege  or  in  the  repulse  of  the  assault  that  could  be 
regarded  as  discreditable  to  the  English,  the  failure  filled 
them  with  a  determination  to  wipe  out  its  remembrance 
by  a  brilliant  victory.     The  English  soldier's  hatred  of  the 
Irish  was  not  the  outcome  of  past  reverses,  though  there 
were  old  scores  to  pay  off  for  the  massacres  of  1641  and  for 
the  recent  pillage  and  murder  of  many  an  English  settler. 
It  lay  deeper  than  that.     He  looked  upon  the  Irishman  a» 
a  barbarian  little  better  than  a  savage,  and  he  despised 
him   as  a  fighting  man.     Thus,   there  was  no  love  lost 
between  the  two  opposing  forces,   and   as    the    English 
column  swayed  to  and  fro  in  passing  the  deep  and  muddy 
river,  no  man  in  its  ranks  for   a   moment    doubted   the 
result.     The  assault  might  cost  many  lives,  but  there  was. 
a  rich  town  to  be  plundered,  a  hated  garrison  to  be  slain ; 
and  this  was  enough  for  the  soldier  of  that  period. 

As  Marlborough  watched  his  grenadier  companies,  who 
headed  the  assaulting  column,  plunge  into  the  barely  ford- 
able  river,  under  the  gallant  Lord  Colchester,  his  blood 
must  have  tingled  with  suppressed  excitement.  With  his 
fighting  mstincts,  he  naturally  longed  to  draw  sword  also. 


and  lead  his  soldiers  up  the  breach.     None  but  those  who 

in  battle  have  been  obliged,  as  responsible  commanders, 

to  stay  behind,  can  realize  the  fulness  of  that  misery.    How 

dreadful  are  the  words  *  Go  on !'  to  the  man  who  longs  to 

mingle  in  the  fray,  and  shout  '  Come  on !'  instead !     He 

who  has  never  known  the  ecstasy  of  reckless  daring  which 

takes  possession  of  the  soldier  in  a  storming  party  knows 

not  the  most  intense  excitement  of  which  the  human  mind 

and  body  working  together  are  capable.     But  none  who 

looked  upon  Marlborough's  calm  and  handsome  face  could 

fathom  what  was  passing  in  his  brain,  or  could  believe  that 

his  reputation  as  a  leader  was   staked   upon  that    issue. 

The  whole  pack  of  foreigners  who  surrounded  William  only 

waited  for  a  sign  of  failure  on  his  part  to  damn  him  for 

ever.     How  they  would  have  gloated  over  his  repulse,  and, 

in  the  guttural  accent  of  Friesland  and  of  Schleswig,  have 

exclaimed  to  William,  '  I  told  you  so  ;  the  English  General 

is  no  good  ' ! 

The  passage  of  the  river  presented  a  wild  and  striking 
picture,  bright  with  varied  colour  and  full  of  incident,  as 
the  young  and  reckless  volunteers  vied  with  one  another 
and  with  the  regular  officers  for  a  foremost  place,  each 
anxious  to  land  first  on  the  marsh  beyond.  The  scarlet 
coats  and  picturesque  costumes  added  much  to  the  general 
effect,  as  the  red  Michaelmas  sun  glittered  on  steel  breast 
or  back  piece.  A  gentle  breeze  from  the  sea  gave  motion 
to  the  feathers  and  streaming  ribands  of  the  broad-brimmed 
hats  worn  by  the  officers,  whilst  they  held  aloft  then*  swords, 
pikes  and  pistols,  to  keep  them  from  the  water.  Behind 
them,  struggling  manfully  through  the  deep,  muddy  river, 
came  the  rank  and  file,  each  man  with  *  bullet  in  mouth,' 
ready  for  immediate  use,  and  all  holding  well  above  their 
heads  the  snaphaunce  muskets,  pikes  and  grenades  with 
which  they  were  armed.*    The  bandoleers  of  the  musketeers, 

♦  The  old  matchlock  did  not  •  cock,'  as  all  small  arms  do  now.  The 
motion  of  pulling  the  trigger  brought  the  burning  match  into  contact 
with  the  powder  in  the  pan.    The  snaphaunce  was  a  flint  musket, 
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heavy  with  ammunition,  and  the  smoking  match  of  the 
grenadiers,  were  thus  kept  dry  for  the  coming  struggle  at 
the  breach.  As  this  EngUsh  cokimn  forced  its  way 
through  the  falHng  tide,  there  was  around  them  on  all 
sides  a  heavy  splashing  of  shot  upon  the  water.  Although 
the  range  was  short  and  the  fire  well  sustained,  the  loss 
was  small ;  but  those  who  were  struck  down  in  that  deep 
and,  at  the  moment,  swiftly-running  tide,  fell  to  rise  no 

more. 

With  the  leading  companies  were  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
Lord  O'Brien,  Colonel  Granville,  and  Captains  Cornwall, 
Leighton,  Fairborn,  Nevill  and  many  other  volunteers  in 
quest  of  fame  and  adventure.  Once  on  the  opposite  bank, 
they  quickly  re-formed,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  their 
entrenched  posts,  taking  immediate  possession  of  them. 
The  Duke  of  Grafton,  upon  reaching  the  marsh,  was 
anxious  to  select  a  good  position  for  the  guns  with  which 
it  was  intended,  if  necessary,  to  open  a  still  closer  fire 
upon  the  breach,  and  whilst  so  engaged  within  about  140 
yards  of  the  breach,  he  was  struck  by  a  bullet  in  the 
shoulder.*  Local  tradition  asserts  that  the  shot  was  fired 
by  a  blacksmith  from  his  forge  in  the  slum  still  called  Old 
Post  Ofiice  Lane.f  The  spot  where  he  fell,  then  a  deep, 
open  marsh,  is  now  built  over,  but  the  remembrance  of 
the  event  is  perpetuated  in  the  name  Grafton  Alley,  given 
to  the  little  street  on  the  west  side  of  which  he  fell,  where 
Eockford's  or  Stable  Lane  joins  it.t    Covering  the  wounded 


which  derived  its  name  from  achnappeti,  '  to  click,'  as  our  gunlocks 
have  done  ever  since  in  the  act  of  cocking. 

*  General  Schravemor's  letter  to  Sir  George  Clarke. 

t  This  forge  was  still  standing  in  1828.  Mr.  Robert  Day,  of  Cork,  an 
antiquary  possessing  a  great  knowledge  of  everything  affecting  his 
native  city,  has  given  me  much  valuable  information  on  this  subject. 

J  Mr.  Cecil  C.  Woods  writes  to  me  on  this  subject  from  Cork : 
*  About  the  year  1860,  on  a  summer's  evening,  I  was  walking  with  my 
father  along  the  South  Mall,  Cork,  and  just  at  the  end  of  Grafton 
Alley  a  venerable,  intelligent-looking  old  man  of  the  labouring  class 
saluted  my  father,  who  stopped  and  spoke  U  him,  and  the  talk  some- 
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Duke  with  a  cloak,  the  troops  pushed  boldly  forward  to 
the  edge  of  the  ditch,  the  water  in  which  was  shallow  at 
that  state  of  the  tide.  A  high  bank  forming  the  counter- 
scaqi,  together  with  an  old  house  under  the  wall  itself, 
afforded  shelter,  under  which  they  were  enabled  to  rally 
and  re-form  after  their  rapid  advance  over  the  open.  It 
was  a  matter  of  great  moment  that  they  should  do  so  before 
their  final  rush  across  the  ditch  and  up  the  breach.  But 
about  three  p.m.,  as  the  soldiers  were  closing  their  ranks 
preparatory  to  the  final  rush,  the  garrison  beat  a  parley, 
and  the  white  flag  was  once  more  displayed  upon  the  walls 
above.     The  thunder  of  the  city  guns  ceased,  and  in  an 

how  turning  on  "  old  times,"  the  man  said  he  would  show  my  father 
and  me  the  exact  spot  where  the  Duke  of  Grafton  fell.    Therefore  we 
all  went  down  the  alley  till  we  came  to  where  Roeheford's  Lane  opens 
into  it,  and  pointing  to  the  corner  where  the  south  side  of  the  lane  and 
the  west  side  of  the  alley  meet,  our  guide  said,  "  There  it  is  I"     He  then 
told  us  how  it  was  that  he  knew  the  spot.     What  he  said  made  so  great 
an  impression  on  me  that  I  have  still  an  excellent  recollection  of  it, 
and  it  was  in  substance,  and  indeed,  I  believe,  nearly  word  for  word, 
as  follows :  "  My  great-grandfather  was  a  small  but  crabbit  boy  at  the 
time  of  the  siege  of  Cork,  and  when  the  soldiers  tried  to  get  into  the 
citv  through  the  breach  m  the  walls,  he  was  watching  them,  and  he 
took  particular  notice  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  by  reason  of  his  being  the 
King's    son.      ^Vhen   the   Duke,   who   was  leading  on  the   soldiers, 
suddenlv  dropped  down  on  the  bog,  my  great-grandfather  knew  very 
well  what  had  happened,  and  he  and  some  more  young  fellows  ran 
down  from  the  Red  Abbey,  scrambled  over  the  river,  and  stole  up  the 
bog   to  where  the  Duke  lay  with  a  cloak  thro™  over  him  on  the 
identical  spot  where  he  had  dropped  down.     Then  the  soldiers  drove 
them  awav,  and  they  ran  back  and  over  the  river  and  home  agam,  but 
before  he"^left  the  bog  my  great-grandfather  took  a  sure  note  of  the 
exact  spot  where  the  Duke  lay,  and  the  next  day  he  went  to  it  and 
marked  it,  and  he  never  after  forgot  it,  but  kept  an  account  of  it  no 
matter  what  changes  happened.     I  often  heard  hun  teU  about  all  that 
he  saw  when  the  Duke  was  shot,  and  when  I  was  old  enough  to  go 
about  with  him  he  took  me  with  him,  and  showed  me  with  the  greatest 
possible  care  where  the  Duke  feU,  and  I  took  a  sure  note  of  it  then,  and 
I  have  kept  an  account  of  it  ever  since,  and  there  it  is.      As  to  the  old 
man's  credibility,  I  can  only  say  that  my  father  knew  him  well  and 
believed  him,  and  that  I  have  never  known  anyone  less  gullible  than 
mv  father.' 
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instant  there  was  a  death -like  silence  where,  but  the 
moment  before,  all  was  noise  and  confusion.  The  stormers 
under  the  walls  seemed  as  if  struck  dumb  at  the  sight  of 
that  white  flag.  Visions  of  plunder,  which  a  moment 
before  had  filled  their  heads,  vanished  before  the  emblem 
of  surrender,  and  the  bloodthirsty  soldier,  intent  on  fight- 
ing, felt  that  he  had  sharpened  his  pike  and  sword  to  no 
purpose  when  the  '  rouse  '  had  sounded  that  morning.  As 
besieged  and  besiegers  glared  at  one  another  across  the 
city  ditch,  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  and  Colonel  Rycat  came  out, 
white  flag  in  hand,  picking  their  steps  over  the  rough 
masses  of  crumbling  masonry  which  strewed  the  breach.* 
They  said  they  had  been  sent  by  the  Governour  to  treat 
with  Marlborough  for  the  surrender  of  the  place.  They 
claimed  to  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  with 
drums  beating,  colours  flying,  and  men  with  *  ball  in 
mouth' — that  is,  upon  the  terms  which  Wirtemburg  had 
been  prepared  to  give  them  the  day  before.  But  the 
English  General  would  listen  to  no  such  proposals,  and 
even  Wirtemburg  agreed  that  they  must  submit  as  prisoners 
of  war.  Unable  to  resist  further,  they  surrendered,  and 
to  mark  his  displeasure  at  the  trick  played  the  evening 
before,  Marlborough  imposed  severer  terms  than  he  had 
offered  the  previous  day.  That  evening  Fort  Elizabeth 
was  evacuated  by  the  Irish  and  occupied  by  200  English 
soldiers.  General  Schravemor,  in  his  report,  describes  it 
as,  *0n  my  word,  almost  impregnable!'!  All  the  Protes- 
tant clergy  and  about  1,300  Protestant  citizens  were  at  once 
released  from  the  churches  and  prisons,  where  the  Governour 
had  kept  them.t  There  were  only  two  Protestant  churches 
within  the  walls,  Christ's  and  St.  Peter's.     The  former, 

*  Colonel  Rycat  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  and  escaped  from 
it,  to  be  recaptured  later  on. — See  Luttrell's  Diary. 

t  Clarke  Papers. 

{  The  Governour  had  not  hnprisoned  the  Quakers,  of  whom  there 
were  then  many  in  Cork.  They  went  about  dreading  an  assault,  lest 
they,  being  at  liberty,  should  be  put  to  the  sword  with  the  garrison,  for 
all  the  Protestants  of  the  city  had  been  hnprisoned. 


being  near  the  breach,  suffered  much  from  the  fire  of  the 
English  batteries,  and  from  the  Irish,  who  stripped  its 
steeple  of  lead  to  make  into  bullets,  and  used  its  pavement 
to  mend  and  strengthen  the  wall  where  it  was  breached.* 

During  the  night  '  many  seamen  and  other  loose  per- 
sons '  entered  the  city  through  the  breach,  and  began  to 
plunder,  especially  the  houses  of  the  Roman  Catholics.! 
The  next  morning— Michaelmas  Day— Churchill' s  regi- 
ment, having  spent  the  night  near  the  breach,  entered 
the  town  at  daybreak,  and  as  soon  as  the  south  bridge  was 
repaired,  Marlborough,  with  Hale's  regiment,  entered  the 
city,  and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  stop  these 
irregularities,  to  save  the  place  from  further  damage,  and 
to  restore  order.  In  the  evening  all  returned  to  their  camps 
outside  the  city,  except  Hale's  regiment,  which  was  detailed 
to  form  the  new  garrison  of  Cork. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Catholics  were  commanded  by  pro- 
clamation to  deliver  up  their  arms,  and  the  Irish  soldiers 
were  ordered,  under  pain  of  death,  to  repair  to  the  Eastern 
Marshes.  There  the  seven  regiments,  numbering  about 
5,000  men  of  all  ranks,:  which  constituted  the  garrison, 
were  disarmed  and  placed  under  strong  guards,  and  their 
officers— about  350  in  number— lodged  in  the  Court-house, 
churches,  gaols  and  other  public  buildings.  Amongst  the 
men  of  distinction  taken  prisoners  were  the  Earl  of  Tyrone 
and  Lord  Clancarty.§  The  surrender  of  this  garrison  to 
a  besieging  force  not  more  than  double  its  strength  was 
far  from  creditable.  The  place  was  weak,  but  the  defence 
was  extremely  poor,  and  betokened  a  feeble  Governour, 

*  *  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notices  of  Cork,'  etc.,  by  J.  Wmdele  ; 

Longman  and  Co.,  1840.  . 

f  Story's  *  Wars  in  Ireland,'  Part  I.,  p.  143;  Davies,  whose  journal 

I  presume  Story  had  access  to. 

t  Harris's  *  Life  of  William  III.,'  p.  292.  ,       t     ^ 

§  At  the  age  of  fifteen  Lord  Clancarty  had  been  married  to  Lord 

Sunderiand's  daughter,  a  child  of  eleven.     Sent  to  the  Tower    he 

escaped  after  an  imprisomnent  of  three  years  to  claim  the  wife  he  had 

not  seen  since  childhood. 
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ignorant  of  war,  and  a  garrison  lamentably  wanting  in 
resolution  and  spirit. 

Many  of  the  prisoners  made  their  escape,  and  some  were 
killed  in  trying  to  effect  it.  About  1,000  Irish  soldiera 
were  sent  as  prisoners  to  England,  and  26  officers  and 
IfiO  inivates  perished  in  the  Breda ,  a  fine  third-rate  of 
70  guns,  which  caught  fire  and  blew  up  in  Cork  Harbour.* 
An  Irish  officer  named  Barret  was  suspected  of  having 
fired  the  train,  as  he  and  his  servant  were  amongst  the  few 
who  escaped.  The  military  chest  went  down  in  her,  and 
so  gieat  was  the  dearth  of  money  that,  in  order  to  pay  for 
supplies,  Marlborough  was  obliged  to  take  .i*800  from  the 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  Collector  of  Customs.! 

In  the  following  letter  Marlborough  gives  an  official 
report  of  the  surrender  of  Cork  :  *  My  L**,  I  last  night  sent 
Captain  Butler  to  Milford  to  give  his  Majestie  an  account 
of  the  taking  of  this  Place,  I  send  this  by  the  way  of 
Ivuthin  for  fear  of  contrary  winds :  the  inclosed  is  the 
capittulation,  and  the  Naimes  of  the  Regiments,  that  are 
Prisoners  of  Warre.  I  think  to  send  the  Officers  of 
Quallity  on  board  the  ffleet  till  his  Majistes  pleasure  l)e 
known,  the  officer  that  comanded  the  Party  that  I  sent 
yesterday  to  Kingsale  has  just  now  sent  me  word  that  the 
town  being  sumoned  gave  them  the  possession  of  the 
gaites,  but  that  the  fortes  near  resolved  to  defend  them- 
selves, I  pray  God  blesse  us  with  good  weather,  and  I  <loe 
not  doute  of  success,  I  march  to-moroe  morning,  I  am  with 
respect,   my  L*^,  your  obedient  humble   servant,  Marle- 

LOROUGH.'t 

*  Her  captain,  M.  Tennant,  then  in  command  of  the  squadron,  and 
most  of  her  crew,  which  nmnbered  450  men,  perished  in  her  (Camp- 
bell's » Lives  of  the  Admirals  ').     This  accident  occurred  12,  10,  1690. 

t  Treasury  Papers,  vol.  xv.,  p.  188,  and  letter  from  Lords  Justice* 
of  Ireland,  stating  the  amount  so  taken  by  Marlborough  from  the 
Customs. 

X  The  date  is  written  in  a  more  recent  hand  in  pencil :  '  29th  Septr., 
1690,  reed.  9th  October,  1690.'  Domestic  Papers  of  William  and  Mary. 
No.  3,  1690-91,  Rolls  House. 


The  Duke  of  Grafton  died  of  his  wound  in  eleven  days. 
During  his  last  moments  he  said,  *  I  die  contented,  but  I 
should  be  more  satisfied  to  die  were  I  leaving  my  country 
happier  and  in  a  more  tranquil  state.'  He  was  brave  and 
straightforward,  and  by  far  the  best  of  Charles  II.'s  illegi- 
timate offspring.  More  fortunate  than  his  brothers,  he 
died  in  the  field  for  his  country,  which  none  of  the 
others  either  could  or  would  serve  well.*  Anxious  to 
prove  by  reckless  daring  the  injustice  of  the  suspicion 
under  which  he  lay,+  he  fell  like  an  English  gentleman  m 

front  of  those  he  led. 

Thus  fell  the  city  of  Cork  one  week  exactly  after  Marl- 
borough's fleet  first  anchored  off  the  place.  The  English 
loss  was  under  fifty  killed,  and  the  number  of  wounded 
was  small.:  To  defend  Cork,  as  the  Irish  Governour 
strove    to   do,   without  holdmg  the    high   ground  m   its 

♦  His  bodv  was  embahned,  sent  to  England  in  a  cask  of  spu-its,  and 
buried  at  Euston.  Mr.  C.  C.  Woods  informs  me  that  his  bram  and 
entraUs  were  buried  in  the  little  old  graveyard  of  Ballintemple,  near 
Cork.  His  mother  was  the  depraved  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  He  was 
bom  fMV,  1663,  and  he  died  f,  10,  1690.  He  married  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Henrv  Bennet,  the  Arlington  of  the  Cabal.  The  follow- 
ing equivocal  epitaph  was  sung  in  the  streets  of  London  when  the  news 
of  his  death  reached  England  : 

'  He  n'ere  would  dred 

Shot  made  of  lead, 

Or  cannon  ball 

Or  nothing  at  all. 

Yet  a  bullet  from  Cork, 

It  did  its  work. 

Unhappy  pellet, 

With  a  grief  I  teU  it, 

It  has  undone 

Great  Caesar's  son ! 

A  statesman  spoiled, 

A  soldier  foiled. 

God  rot  him 

Whoever  shot  him. 
Here  lies  Henry  Duke  of  Grafton.' 

t  See  aniCy  p.  159. 

+  London  Gazette,  No.  2,598,  and  '  ViUare  Hibernicum. 
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immediate  vicinity  was  impossible,  and,  from  the  small 
amount  of  powder  found  in  the  place,  it  is  evident  that 
Macgillicuddy  could  not  possibly  have  sustained  a  lengthened 
siege.*  The  fall  of  Cork  after  so  short  a  siege  had  a 
depressing  effect  upon  the  Irish  garrison  of  Limerick,  and 
shook  their  confidence. 

On  the  last  day  of  September  William  and  Mary  were 

H-A,  1690.  duly  proclaimed  in  Cork  as  King  and  Queen,  and  there  were 
great  rejoicings  amongst  the  Protestant  minority  in  and 
near  Cork  at  the  recapture  of  the  city.  The  dispossessed 
Protestant  magistrates  were  reinstated,  and  the  old  system 
of  government  was  re-established  under  a  Protestant  Mayor 
and  a  Protestant  Common  Council.  No  Roman  Catholic 
was  allowed  to  serve  the  King  or  to  have  any  voice  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs ;  and  thus  was  the  seed  of 
race  hatred  resown,  to  spring  up  later  on,  and  to  grow 
and  ripen  into  a  rich  harvest  of  mutual  detestation  and 
rebellion. 

The  newly-appointed  Mayor  and  municipal  authorities, 
wishing  to  honour  the  General  who  had  done  so  much 
for  them  and  for  the  English  settlers  in  the  county,  at  one 
of  their  earliest  meetings  ordered  that  *  my  Lord  Marl- 
borough and  the  new  Governour  of  Cork  t  be  presented  with 
the  freedome  of  this  citty  in  silver  boxes.*  No  mention  of 
any  kind  is  made  of  the  Duke  of  Wirtemburg*s  services  or 

j\  10, 1690.  of  his  claim  to  command  the  army.t  A  fortnight  later 
the  Common  Council  passed  the  following  resolution :  *  It 
is  thought  fit  in  order  that  so  great  a  mercy  may  never 
be  forgotten,  that  the  29th  September,  being  the  day  the 
army  of  their  Majesties  King  William  and  Queen  Mary 
entered  the  city,  be  kept  as  an  anniversary  thanksgiving  to 

*  Harris  says  there  were  only  two  small  barrels  of  powder  and  a 
*  hundred  of  ball '  found  in  the  place  when  it  capitulated.  See  also 
Schravemor's  report  of  the  siege,  from  which  Harris  probably  obtained 
his  information.     Clarke  Correspondence. 

t  Colonel  Hales. 

X  City  of  Cork  Council  Book. 


Tuesday 
It  10,  1690. 


Almighty  God  for  the  said  deliverance.'*  For  about  a 
century,  Michaelmas  was  accordingly  kept  as  a  day  of  public 
rejoicing  and  thanksgiving  by  the  Protestants  of  Cork.! 
Fortunate  would  it  have  been  for  Ireland  had  the  discon- 
tinuance of  this  ceremony,  now  entirely  forgotten,  marked 
the  extinction  of  the  old  ill-feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Cork 
Roman  Catholics  towards  England  and  towards  their  Pro- 
testant fellow-citizens. 

The    townspeople    and   the  English   garrison    suffered 
severely  during  the   following  winter  from  want  of  pro- 
visions, and  from  disease,  the  result  of  privations.     The 
soldiers  were  neglected  disgracefully  by  the  authorities  in 
London,  and  died  by  hundreds ;  neither  money,  clothing, 
stores,  provisions,  nor  medicines  were  sent  them,  every- 
thing being  reserved  for  the  troops  intended  to  fight  under 
William  in  Holland.     William's  foreign  Generals  had  not 
been  over-successful  in  Ireland,  and  Marlborough's  victory 
was,   therefore,   all    the  more  acceptable  to  the  jealous 
English  people.     There  were,  however,   many  Jacobites 
who  sneered  at  the  affair,  because  it  had  been  so  quickly 
accomplished   and  with   so  little   loss.      The   Tory  Poet 
Laureate  refers  to  it  thus  in  the  prologue  he  wrote  for  '  The 
Mistakes ':t 

*  Our  young  poet  has  brought  out  a  piece  of  work, 
In  which,  tho'  much  of  art  there  does  not  lurk, 
It  may  hold  out  three  days,  and  that's  as  long  as  Cork.' 
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♦  Caulfield's  *  Council  Book  of  Cork  City.* 

t  Mr.  C.  C.  Woods  has  supplied  me  with  the  following  extract  from 
the  Hibernian  Chronicle  of  Thursday,  October  1,  1772 :  '  Tuesday, 
Michaelmas  Day,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  surrender  of  Cork  to 
King  William,  the  same  was  observed  as  a  day  of  rejoicing.' 

X  'The  Mistakes'  was  written  in  1690  by  the  comedian  Joseph 
Harris.     See  vol.  x.,  p.  410,  Scott's  Dryden. 
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Marlborough  was  well  aware  that  with  an  open  breach 
Cork  could  not  hold  out  for  many  hours.  He  knew  how 
Hmited  were  the  Govemour's  resources,  and  from  the 
negotiations  of  Saturday  he  must  have  been  as  sure,  as  men 
can  be  of  anything  in  war,  that  the  place  would  fall  into 
V-i'*T5, 1690.  his  hands  some  time  on  Sunday.  His  Horse  and  Dragoons 
took  no  active  part  in  the  siege ;  they  were  available  for 
other  work,  and  might  and  ought  to  have  been  held  in 
readiness  throughout  Sunday  to  start  for  Kinsale  at  a 
moment's  notice.  As  soon  as  Colonel  Macgillicuddy 
surrendered  they  should  have  marched  without  delay  to 
summon  Kinsale,  before  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Cork  had 
reached  that  place.  The  distance  was  only  seventeen  and 
a  half  miles,  and  before  daybreak  on  Monday  the  town 
ought  to  have  been  in  Marlborough's  possession,  and  the 
two  forts  invested  by  his  cavalry.  A  large  number  of 
prisoners  had  to  be  dealt  with  at  Cork,  and  it  can  easily  be 
understood  that  he  himself,  with  the  bulk  of  the  Foot,  was 
unable  to  start  before  Wednesday ;  yet  this  does  not  seem 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  delay  which  took  place  in  the 
despatch  of  his  mounted  troops.  At  that  late  season  of  the 
year  it  was  of  great  importance  to  obtain  shelter  for  his  men 
in  the  houses  of  Kinsale  during  the  coming  siege.    Every 


hour  that  the  march  was  delayed  increased  the  chances  of 
the  enemy  burning  the  place  and  retiring  into  the  forts, 
thus  depriving  Marlborough  of  the  cover  for  his  men  which 
he  reckoned  upon  obtaining. 

It  was  not  until  Monday  that  some  300  Horse  and  100 
Dragoons,  under  Colonel  Neuhansel,  were  despatched  to 
Kinsale  with  orders  to  use  every  endeavour  to  save  and 
occupy  the  town.  The  line  of  march  lay  in  a  due  southerly 
direction,  over  bad  roads  which  heavy  rain  had  already 
made  difficult  for  troops ;  their  progress  consequently  was 
slow,  the  weather  was  cold,  and  provisions  were  extremely 
scarce.  Many  of  the  men  were  sickly ;  for  although  the 
work  at  Cork  had  not  been  severe,  yet  numbers  were  already 
unfit  for  duty.  They  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Kinsale 
about  two  p.m.,  and  at  once  sent  forward  a  trumpeter  to 
formally  summon  the  Governour,  Colonel  Sir  Edward 
Scott,  who  was  then  in  the  New  Fort.  As  Neuhansel  could 
not  speak  English,  Brigadier  Villiers  was  sent  to  parley  with 
him.*  Easy  terms  were  offered  if  the  place  were  surrendered 
forthwith,  but  the  Governour  w^as  assured  that  he  would 

*  certainly  be  hanged  for  resisting  a  victorious  army  in  case 
he  stood  till  cannon  were  brought  before  the  walls.'  The 
only  answer  was  a  haughty  threat  to  hang  the  trumpeter  who 
had  dared  to  bring  so  insolent  a  message.! 

*  Letter  from  Count  Schravemor  to  Su:  George  Clarke :  MS.  Clarke 
Correspondence,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

t  The  terms  offered  in  accordance  with  Marlborough's  orders  were  : 

*  Ist.  Officers  and  soldiers  to  march  out  without  arms,  only  the 
officers  to  march  away  with  their  swords.  2nd.  Officers  to  march  out 
with  their  own  horses  and  baggage,  but  to  carry  away  nothing 
belonging  to  the  mhabitants.  3rd.  The  Governour  to  give  a  faithful 
account  of  the  magazines  of  war,  provisions,  etc.,  in  these  places. 
4th.  The  gates  of  the  forts  and  town  to  be  delivered  to  such  forces  as 
the  Earl  of  Marlborough  shall  send  to  demand.  5th.  The  garrison 
and  Catholic  inhabitants  shall  have  safe  conduct  to  some  place  of 
security  ;  no  injury  shall  be  done  them  in  passing  thither.  6th.  The 
ships  and  prizes  in  port  shall  be  faithful  to  ...  I  shall  send  to 
demand  the  said  garrisons  in  the  condition  they  shall  be  found  when 
the  said  garrisons  are  demanded.'  (I  presume  he  meant  summoned.) 
From  a  MS.  by  Mr.  Caulfield,  in  possession  of  Mr.  R.  Day,  of  Cork. 
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Scott    had    been    ordered    to    fire    the    town    and    to 
confine  his  defence  to  the  two  forts ;   but  though  he  had 
postponed   the  burning  in  mercy  to  the   unfortunate  in- 
habitants,  he  had  made  every  arrangement  for  a  general 
conflagration   upon   the    first    alarm.      Great  bundles   of 
faggots  were  piled  in  the  streets  against  the  houses,  to  be 
ignited   as  soon  as  the  English  came  in   sight.     But   his 
orders  on  this  point  were  so  carelessly  carried  out  that 
Villiers  was  allowed   to  get  close  to  the  town   before  the 
faggots  were  kindled,  and  by  a  rapid  charge  into  the  streets 
his  horsemen  were  able  to  extinguish  the  flames.     A  few- 
Irish  soldiers,  who  had  remained  to  plunder,  were  either 
killed  or  taken  prisoners,   the  rest  escaping  to  the  forts. 
This  easy  capture  of  the  towTi  had  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  subsequent  operations,  for  it  enabled  Marlborough 
to  place  his  men   under  cover  during  the  siege  of  Fort 
Charles.     It  is  doubtful  if  the  army  could  have  remained 
long  enough  under  canvas   at   that  time  of  year  to  take 
the  place.     Even  with  the  shelter  of  the  town  many  of  the 
besiegers  died,  and  the  proportion  of  sick  was  very  great. 
*An   advanced    season    in  the    field    is  always   fatal    to 
foreigners  in  Ireland,'*  and   *  the  usual  mortality  which 
attended  new  bodys  in  that  country  was  well  known.*  + 

Marlborough's  information  regarding  the  strength  of  the 
works  at  Kinsale  had  been  misleading,  for  he  said  afterwards 
that  he  would  not  have  gone  there  so  late  in  the  year  had 
he  known  the  true  state  and  strength  of  Fort  Charles,  t  The 
garrison  had,  however,  been  seriously  weakened  by  the 
despatch  of  two  regiments  to  reinforce  Cork  against  the 
English  attack.  Neuhansel  and  Villiers  having  possessed 
themselves  of  the  town,  summoned  the  Old  Fort  to 
surrender,  but  its  commander,  0' Sullivan-More,  replied 
that  he  would  hold  it  to  the  last  man.     He  fired  his  guns 

*  General  Keating. 

f  This  statement  is  by  Dr.  R.  Gorge,  Schomberg's  Secretary,  and 
is  in  a  paper  now  in  the  Rolls  House. 
J  Burnet,  vol.  ii.,  p.  60.  • 
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and  '  hung  out  a  bloody  flag '  in  defiance,  and  Sir  Edward 
Scott,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour  in  the  New  Fort, 
did  the  same.  In  reporting  his  proceedings  to  Marlborough, 
Villiers  said  that  with  the  guns  found  in  the  town,  and  an 
immediate  reinforcement  of  three  regiments  of  Foot  and 
some  two  or  three  extra  guns,  he  would  be  in  a  position 

to  take  the  Old  Fort.* 

On  the  following  morning  the  troops  and  guns  which  he  U-^.  1^90. 
asked  for  were  despatched  from  Cork,  but  the  roads  were  so 
hea^T  that  they  were  obliged  to  halt  for  the  night  at  Five 
Mile  Bridge,  and  only  reached  Kinsale  the  day  after.    His  ^^  10.  i^^"- 
arrangements  for  the  safety  of  Cork  having  been  completed, 
Marlborough  started  on  Wednesday  with  the  remamder  of 
his   army.     He   also  halted   for  the  night  at   Five  Mile  ^.  10, 1690. 
Bridcre   and  arriving  before  Kinsale  on  Thursday  forenoon, 
he  at"  once  closely  invested  the  New  Fort.     The  old  house  m 
which  King  James  had  passed  the  night  after  landing  at 
Kinsale   is   still  standing,  and   tradition  says  that  it  was 
Marlborough's  headquarters  during  the  siege. 

Kinsale,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  corporate  towns  in 
Ireland,  occupies  a  commanding  position  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Bandon  Kiver,  where  that  picturesque  stream  flows  into 
the  sea.  Although  mean  and  insignificant  in  size,  its 
geographical  position  and  the  possession  of  what  was  then 
considered  an  admirable  harbour,  caused  it  to  be  regarded 
for  centuries  as  a  seaport  of  the  first  importance.!  Cork, 
indeed,  was  commonly  known  as  '  Cork,  near  Kinsale.'  A 
ship  making  for  the  mouth  of  the  Bandon  Eiver  leaves  on 
its  port  side  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  a  wild,  rugged  and  sea- 
beaten  rocky  promontory,  which  juts  out  into  the  Atlantic 
at  six  miles'  distance  from  the  harbour.     The  entrance  was 

*  '  Villare  Hibernicum.' 

t  Caulfield'8  '  Council  Book  of  Kinsale.'  The  Rev.  A.  Allyn,  in  his 
diary,  says  Kmsale  *  contains  nothmg  good  in  it,  besides  honest  Parson 
Toimiis.'  In  October,  1601,  Don  John  d'Aquila  landed-  at  Kinsale  to 
help  the  Irish  against  Queen  EUzabeth.  He  was  besieged  there  by 
Lord  Mountjoy,  to  whom  the  place  fell  9,  1,  1602. 
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defended  by  two  permanent  works,  one  commonly  known  as 
the  *01d,'  the  other  as  the  *New  Fort/    The  former,  whose 
ancient  name  was  Castle-Ny-Fort,  stood  upon  the  high, 
narrow  headland  which,  rmming  out  due  north  from  the 
mainland,  there  forms  the  right  bank  of  the  Bandon  Kiver. 
The  river  makes  a  great  loop  round  the  isthmus,  and  two 
centuries  ago  added  greatly  to  the  natural  strength  of  the 
old  work.     A  ship  entering  the  harbour  would  have  this 
fort  on  the  left,  that  is,  to  the  westward;   and  to  the 
eastward,  on  the  right,  Fort  Charles,  or  the  New  Fort.* 
Fort  Charles  was  strong  in  comparison  with  other  fortified 
places  in  Ireland,  and  was  armed  with  a  hundred  brass 
guns,  ranging  from  24  to  42  pounders.     Placed  about  100 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  its  guns  had  complete  command 
over  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.     A  mile  further  westward 
was  the  small  and  dirty  city  of  Kinsale,  its  streets  reeking 
of  sprats  and  herrings,  the  staple  articles  of  the  local  trade. 
After  a  careful  reconnaissance  of  the  forts,  Marlborough 
was  surprised  to  find  that  the  place  was  much  stronger  and 
the  works  in  much  better  order  than  he  had  been  led  to 
expect.    With  an  Irish  winter  at  hand,  sickness  rife  in  his 
small  polyglot  army  and  the  daily  increasing  difficulty  in 
finding  subsistence,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  he   should 
inwardly  repent  of  his  promise  to  the  Queen  in  Council  as  to 
the  capture  of  the  place.     His  siege  train  was  still  at  Cork, 
and  the  roads  over  which  it  must  come  were  already  barely 
passable  for  heavily  laden  carriages. 

*  ♦  Macarifie  Excidium,'  Camden  Society  Papers,  p.  128.  *  Ancient 
and  Present  State  of  County  and  City  of  Cork,'  by  C.  Smith.  Fort 
Charles  was  begun  in  1678,  and  finished  in  three  years,  at  a  cost  of 

i:73,000. 


CHAPTEE  LXVII. 

KINSALE     SURRENDERS. 

The  Old  Fort  assaulted  and  taken  —  Marlborough  smnmons  Fort 
Charles — Its  Governour  refuses  to  surrender — Great  delay  in  gettmg 
up  the  breaching -guns  owing  to  bad  weather — The  garrison 
surrenders — Brigadier  C.  Churchill  left  as  Governour,  and  Marl- 
borough returns  to  England — Is  well  received  at  Court — Sufferings 
of  the  English  troops  during  the  winter — Conduct  of  Wolseley's 
Horse. 

A  CLOSE  reconnaissance  of  the  place  made  it  clear  to  Marl- 
borough that  Fort  Charles  could  only  be  taken  by  a  regular 
siege,  but  it  was  equally  clear  that  no  siege  was  possible 
until  his  guns  and  stores  arrived  from  Cork.  In  che  mean- 
time, the  Old  Fort  might,  he  thought,  be  taken  at  once  by 
open  assault,  if  well  pushed  home  at  daybreak,  but  the 
success  of  such  a  daring  attempt  would  depend  upon  its 
being  a  surprise.  Deserters  and  the  townspeople  reported 
the  garrison  to  consist  of  only  150  men.  The  works  were 
in  bad  repair  and  obsolete  in  design,  and  Marlborough 
ascertained  that  one  point  at  least  was  weak  and  open  to  a 
bold  and  sudden  rush.  If  the  Old  Fort  should  fall,  it  was 
thought  that  its  capture  might  possibly  incline  the  Governor 
of  Fort  Charles  to  accept  the  easy  terms  which  Marlborough 
was  now  prepared  to  offer. 

But  our  General  found  himself  in  no  enviable  position. 
It  was  difficult  to  say  when  the  siege  train  could  be  brought 
up  :  the  cold  weather  had  already  set  in,  and  the  shortening 
days  warned  him  that  despatch  was  necessary  if  he  was  to 
f'.ilfil  his  engagement  to  take   Kinsale  before  the  winter 
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began.  In  days  of  steam  the  siege-train  would  certainly 
have  been  sent  from  Cork  by  sea,  and  Marlborough's  inten- 
tion was  to  have  done  so  then,  but  contrary  winds  detained 
the  ships  m  Cork.  He  was  consequently  forced  to  send  it 
by  land ;  this  entailed  much  delay,  owing  to  the  extremely 

bad  state  of  the  roads.* 

To  secure  rest  and  winter  quarters  for  his  suffering  troops, 
Marlborough  was  prepared  to  run  more  than  ordinary  risks. 
The  open  assault  of  the  Old  Fort  might  not  succeed,  and 
could  not  fail  to  entail  heavy  loss  of  life  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  might  lose  still  more  heavily  by  disease  if  he 
awaited  the  slow  result  of  a  regular  siege.  The  question 
which  he  had  to  consider  was  one  which  often  falls  to  the 
lot  of  a  commander.  These  questions  frequently  involve 
calculations  affecting  the  lives  of  hundreds,  perhaps  of 
thousands,  and  even  at  times  the  safety  of  a  whole  army 
and  the  fightmg  reputation  of  a  nation.  More  than  a 
century  and  a  half  afterwards  another  English  commander 
as  brave  as  Marlborough,  but  of  a  different  mental  calibre, 
had  to   solve   a   similar   question  on   the  steppes   of  the 

Crimea. 

To  approach  the  Old  Fort  by  land  would  entail  a  night 
march  of  more  than  seven  miles  over  bad  and  difficult 
roads  so  open  to  the  enemy  that  surprise  was  out  of  the 
question,  whereas  the  troops  destined  for  the  assault  might 
be  easily  ferried  over  the  river,  above  the  town,  without  the 
enemy's  knowledge.  The  Irish  left  undestroyed  a  large 
number  of  small  craft,  of  which  Marlborough  at  once  took 
possession.  His  plan  was  to  embark  some  800  men  in 
these  boats  during  the  night  at  a  point  he  had  selected 
about  a  mile  above  the  town,  where  there  was  no  likelihood 
of  their  being  observed,  the  crossing  to  be  timed  so  that 
they  might  reach  the  Old  Fort  about  daybreak.  He 
selected  Brigadier  Tettau  for  the  command  of  the  opera- 
tion, with  Colonel  Fitzpatrick  as  second  under  him. 

♦  *Nouvelle8  de  la  prise  du  Nouvelle  Fort  de  Kingsale.'     British 
Museum. 
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It  was  nearly  low-water  when  the  boats    laden  with 
soldiers  pushed  off   in  the    dark,  so  that  there   was  but 
little  current,  and  the  passage  was  quickly  effected.     The 
men  landed  noiselessly  near  the  ruins  of  Kingroan  Castle, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  the  Old  Fort,  and 
advanced  rapidly  without  attracting  the  enemy's  attention. 
Shortly  after  the  first  streak  of  dawn  had  shown  itself  in 
the  eastern  horizon,  Tettau  was  upon  his  enemy,  giving  ^W  lo,  1690 
him   no  time   to   recover   from   the   surprise.     Attracting 
their   attention  by  a   false  attack  on  a  part  of  the  work 
known  to  be  the  weakest,  where  a  blow  was  most  expected 
and  most  prepared  for,  he  made  an  assault  upon  one  of 
the  strong  bastions  with  a  detachment  of  his  best  troops. 
At  the  critical   moment  an  accidental  explosion  of   some 
gunpowder  near  one  of  the  gates  killed  between  forty  and 
fifty  of  the  Irish   garrison,  adding  much  to  the  general 
confusion  and    dismay.      In   the    panic    so    caused    the 
defenders  rushed  for  the  old  masonry  keep  in  the  middle 
of  the  fort,  losing  about  half  their  numbers  in  doing  so. 
The  Governour,  Colonel  O'Driscoll,  and  a  number  of  other 
officers  were  killed  on  the  ramparts,  and  many  were  shot 
in   trying  to   escape  by  water    to   Fort   Charles   on   the 
opposite   side   of  the   harbour.      The   tide   being  against 
them,  only  two  boats  succeeded  in  getting  across.     In  all, 
about  220  of  the  garrison  were  killed  ;  the  remainder  (over 
200  in    number),   who  had  taken   refuge  in    the  castle, 
surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  *  our  soldiers  got  a 
great  deal  of  plunder.'*     The  capture  of  the  Old  Fort  was 
a  brilliant  achievement  well  planned   and  boldly  carried 
out,  but  it   is  doubtful  whether   it  would  have  been  at- 
tempted had  the  real  strength  of  the  garrison  been  known. 
In  the  hope  that  its  fall  might  induce  the  defenders  of 
Fort  Charles  to  surrender,  Marlborough  again  summoned 
that  work.     Sir  E.  Scott,  a  brave  man,  in  no  way  daunted 
by  the  loss  just  sustained,  sent  back  the  jocular  answer, 
■*  It  would  be  time  enough  to  capitulate  a  month  hence  ' — 

♦  London  Gazette,  No.  2,601,  1690. 
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no  cheering  prospect  for  the  English  troops  in  the  month 
of  October. 

1690.  In  the  harbour  were  three  ships  laden  with  goods  for 

France,  which  at  once  got  under  way  ;  one  was  taken, 
the  other  two  escaped.  Trenches  were  opened  within 
^  10, 1690.  carbine  shot  of  Fort  Charles  the  same  evening,  and  Marl- 
borough decided  upon  making  two  attacks  upon  it — the 
English  on  the  right  to  the  north,  and  the  Danes,  under 
the  Duke  of  Wirtemburg,  on  the  left,  to  the  east  of  the 
place.*  By  the  7th  the  approaches  had  reached  within 
pistol-shot  of  the  counterscarp,  and  breaching  batteries 
were  ])egun.t  The  following  letters  from  Lord  Marlborough 
describe  his  position  and  prospects  at  the  time  : 

*  My  Ld, — The  reason  your  Lordshipe  dose  not  hear 
oftner  from  me,  is  that  the  passage  betwine  this  and  Dublin 
is  yett  soe  difficulte,  that  I  doe  not  much  caer  to  writt  often 
that  way.  If  I  had  not  bene  very  much  disapointed  by  the 
Canon,  I  should  have  by  this  time  have  bene  nier  master 
of  this  place,  which  now  we  must  have  patience  for  on  eight 
days  longer,  for  the  Canon  will  not  be  here  till  to-moroe, 
and  then  you  may  be  ashured  that  ther  shall  be  noe  time 
lost,  for  ther  is  noe  greatt  pleasure  in  Lyeing  in  the  field 
in  such  weather  as  this  is  ;  the  enimes  horse  is  advanced 
to  a  place  called  Macrom  twelfe  milles  from  hence,  wher 
thay  expect  Sarsfield  with  their  Foot,  if  thay  com  we  shall 
be  redy  to  receive  them ;  I  can  not  but  lett  your  Lordshipe 
know  that  I  think  itt  would  be  very  much  for  his  majistes 
service,  if  ther  wear  some  monys  sent  to  Corke  and  Kingsale 
Boe  that  the  garisons  mought  pay  for  what  thay  take,  by 
which  the  contry  would  be  preserved.  And  without  itt  will 
be  destroyed,  for  I  nied  not  tell  your  Lordshipe  that  we 
have  littell  or  noe  monys.  I  have  bene  forced  to  boroe 
what  monys  I  could,  to  incorige,  and  pay,  soe  that  the 
king's  service  mought  goe  on,  all  the  shifts  I  could  make 
is  now  att  an  end,  however  I  doe  not  doute  but  in  on  eight 

*  MS.,  British  Museum,  No.  29,878. 
t  London  Gazette,  No.  2,602,  1690. 
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days  more  the  King  will  be  master  of  this  place,  which  is 
quite  another  thing  then  has  bene  represented,  I  am  with 
truth,  my  L^,  etc. 

*  I  send  you  a  letter  I  recived  last  night  from  Mon^^'  de 
Genkle,  which  I  desier  you  will  show  the  king,  soe  that  his 
majiste  may  see  they  think  itt  necessarie  to  have  some 
ships  this  Winter  in  the  mouth  of  the  Shanon,  etc.,  etc., 
Marlborough.* 

*  From  the  Camp  before  Kinsale,  8  Oct.,  1690.— It  is  not 
want  of  kindness  that  I  have  not  constantly  written  to  you, 
but  m  writing  mine  to  Mons.  de  Ginkle  in  English  I  know 
you  must  see  them,  so  that  I  look  on  it  as  if  I  wrote  to  you. 
We  have  been  very  much  disappointed  by  the  Canon,  but 
to-morrow  I  hope  to  have  them,  and  then  I  shall  lose  no 
time  in  pressing  this  place.— lam,  etc.,  etc.,  Marlborough.! 

*  For  Mr.  Clarke,  Secretary  at  War.* 

Wet  weather  greatly  retarded  the  siege  works,  but  the  vv  10, 1690 
counterscarp  was  crowned  on  the  9th,  and  on  the  11th  the 
long-expected  guns  arrived.     Six  of  them  were  mounted  the  H  10, 1690 
following  day  in  the  Danish,  and  two  mortars  in  the  English 
attack.     A  heavy  fire  was  kept  up  all  day,  and  the  mortars 
continued  to  throw  shells  all  night.     The  next  day  two  ^  10, 1 690 
24-pounders  opened  fire  from  the  English  batteries,  and 
on  the  day  after,  the  remainder  of  the  siege-train  having  H  10.  le^o 
arrived,  three  more  were  added.     The  English  miners  had 
been  some  days  at  work,  and  a  mine  was  now  sprung  with 
good   effect,    and    the   miners   were   hard   at   work   upon 
another.  I     On  the  same  night  the  Danes,  having  effected 
a  tolerable  breach,  made  a  false  attack  to  disturb  and  annoy 

the  garrison. 

A  letter  of  this  date  from  a  Dutch  oflacer  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  siege.     For  three  days,  he  says, 

*  Rolls  Office :  Domestic  Papers,  Ireland,  No.  367 ;  endorsed 
*  E.  of  Marlborough,  Oct.  8,  Rec.  23,  90.' 

t  Clarke  Correspondence,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

+  ♦  A  True  and  Impartial  Account  of  the  most  Material  Occurrences 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  during  the  Two  Last  Years,  etc.,  etc.  By  an 
eye-witness.    London,  1691.' 
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eight  guns  and  two  mortars  had  fired  upon  the  place,  and 
six  more  were  to  open  from  the  English  part  of  the  trenches 
on  the  following  morning.  The  soldiers  had  already  begun 
to  suffer  from  cold  and  fatigue,  but  it  was  hoped  that  the 

it  10, 1690.  breach  would  be  practicable  in  a  couple  of  days.  Two 
days  later  Ginkel  reiK)rts  that  the  Irish  near  Limerick 
are  not  likely  to  attempt  anything  towards  either  Cork  or 
Kinsale,  as  the  rivers  are  so  swollen  that  military  opera- 
tions are  out  of  the  question.* 

H  10, 1690.  On  Wednesday  all  the  batteries  kept  up  a  continuous 
fire,  and  preparations  were  being  made  for  pushing  covered 
galleries  over  the  ditch  and  for  an  early  general  assault, 
when  at  one  p.m.  the  Governour  beat  a  parley  and  de- 
manded terms.  The  weather  was  growing  worse  every 
day,  Marlborough's  army  was  daily  becoming  more  sickly, 
and  disease  had  already  carried  off  a  considerable  number 
of  his  men.  It  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  give  the  troops  rest  in  winter  quarters,  and  to  send 
back  all  that  could  be  spared  to  England.  He  therefore 
granted  the  garrison  better  terms  than  he  had  given  to  the 
garrison  of  Cork,  and  he  acted  wisely  in  doing  so.  The 
negotiations  occupied  several  hours,  but  the  articles  of 
surrender  were  signed   by   midnight.  +      The   garrison   of 

H 10, 1690.  about  1,200  men  were  to  march  out  on  the  following 
morning  with  their  arms  and  baggage  and  all  the  honours 
of  war,  and  were  to  be  conducted  safely  to  Limerick.  The 
middle  bastion  was  to  be  delivered  up  early  the  next 
morning  to  the  English,  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Marlborough's  object  in  sending  the  garrison  to  Limerick  was 
to  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  enemy  there.  He  knew 
that  the  Irish  garrison  in  Limerick  was  already  pressed 
for  room  and  very  badly  off  for  supplies  of  all  sorts,  t 

*  Clarke  MS.  Correspondence,  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

"f  The  original  document,  signed  by  Marlborough  and  by  Sir 
£.  Scott,  is  in  vol.  xv.  of  the  Coxe  Papers  in  the  British  Museum. 

X  *  Nouvelles  de  la  prise  du  Nouvelle  Fort  de  Kingsale,'  in  the 
British  Museum.  < 
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Besides  a  hundred  guns,  supplies  of  wheat,  salt  beef, 
claret,  and  other  provisions,  sufficient  for  1,000  men  for 
one  year,  were  found  in  the  place.  The  English  loss  was 
about  250  killed  and  wounded,  but  many  more  died  of 
disease,  and  the  hospitals  were  crow^ded  with  sick. 

Colonel  O'Donovan  delivered  the  keys  of  the  fort  into  n  10. 1690. 
Marlborough's  hands,  and  the  Irish  garrison  marched  for 
Limerick.     Lady  Scott,  the  Governour's  wife,  as  a  matter  of 
bravado,  when  leaving  the  place  had  her  carriage  driven 

over  the  breach. 

During  the  operations  at  Kinsale  the  enemy  made  no 
real  attempt  to  raise  the  siege,  although  at  one  time 
they  assembled  as  if  with  that  object.  They,  however, 
laid  waste  the  country  far  and  near,  and  burned  and  de- 
stroyed  the  houses  and  property  of  all  Protestants  and  V^  10, 1690. 
English  settlers  in  the  adjoining  counties. 

Marlborough  left  his  brother.  Brigadier  Charles  Churchill, 
as  Governour  of  the  place,  and  distributed  his  army  for  the 
winter  between  Cork,  Kinsale,  Bandon  and  other  neigh- 
bouring towns.     He  embarked  in  the  Leno.r  man-of-war 
with  Lord  Colchester  and   others,  and  anchored  in  the 
Downs  nine  days  afterwards.     Landing  at  Deal,  he  pro- 
ceeded direct  to  Kensington,  where  he  was  most  graciously  VH.  1690. 
received  by  the  King  and  warmly  congratulated  upon  his 
signal  success.     This  short  and  fruitful  campaign  added 
largely  to  his  reputation  with   the  English  people,  and 
raised  him  considerably  in  William's  estimation.    It  elicited 
from  this  silent  and  unemotional  monarch  the  great  com- 
pliment, *  that  he  knew  no  man  so  fit  for  a  General  who 
had   seen   so  few  campaigns.'     William   seems    to  have 
attached  undue  weight  to  the  value  of  long  experience  and 
practice  in  the  art  of  war  for  a  General  commanding  in  the 
field.     The  careers  of  the  King  and  Marlborough  prove  how 
mistaken  be  was  in  this  idea.     No  man  of  his  day  had 
studied    the   science  of   war  more  deeply  and  attentively 
than  WUliam  had  done,  and  few  of   his  contemporaries 
had  commanded  in  so  many  campaigns.     Nevertheless,  as 
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a  General  he  was  a  failure ;  whereas  Marlborough,  upon 
whose  inexperience  he  had  commented,  was  invariably 
successful.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  few  great  leaders  of 
armies  have  improved  in  their  strategy  as  they  gained 
experience.  Napoleon  never  outdid  his  first  Italian  cam- 
paign in  brilliancy  of  conception.  But  he,  like  Marlborough, 
was  gifted  with  the  natural  genius  for  war  in  which  William 
was  deficient,  and  the  deficiency  is  one  which  no  amount  of 
either  study  or  practice  can  ever  supply. 

In  twenty-three  days  Marlborough  had  achieved  more 
than  all  William's  Dutch  commanders  had  done  both  in 
Ireland  and  abroad  during  the  whole  of  the  previous 
year.  Genius  coupled  with  an  active  imagination — as 
true  military  genius  must  ever  be,  and  the  like  of  which 
never  seems  to  have  inspired  the  slow  minds  of  William 
or  any  of  his  foreign  officers — marked  the  expedition 
to  Cork.  Had  any  of  these  commanded  this  army,  the 
attacks  upon  both  Cork  and  Kinsale  would  without  doubt 
have  been  by  long  regular  sieges  according  to  the  approved 
Continental  methods,  and  the  expedition  would,  almost 
certainly,  have  ended  in  failure  owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  season. 

Lord  Marlborough  was  justly  proud  of  having  kept  his 
word  to  the  Queen,  '  but  secretely  indignant  that  it  was  not 
put  oftener  to  the  test.'*  Had  he  been  vain,  his  head  might 
well  have  been  turned  by  the  acclamations  with  which  he 
was  everywhere  greeted  on  his  return  to  England.  But 
conceit  found  no  place  in  his  well-balanced  mind.  At  the 
same  time  he  still  felt  acutely  the  preference  shown  by 
William  for  his  Dutch  officers,  and  resented  the  favours, 
decorations,  titles  and  fortunes  which  were  lavished  upon 
dull  men  like  young  Schomberg,  Bentinck,  Ginkel,  Galway 
and  Solmes.  His  great  success  served  to  obliterate  the 
recollection  of  W^illiam's  repulse  at  Limerick.  It  raised  the 
courage  of  the  English  people,  and  their  confidence  in 
themselves,  in  their  soldiers,  and  above  all  in  their  own 


*  Dalrymple,  vol.  iii.,  p.  44. 


officers,  and  called  forth  a  burst  of  loyal  feeling  the  like 
of  which  had  been  unknown  since  the  Revolution. 

The  fall  of  Cork  and  Kinsale  had  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  following  year's  campaign  in  Ireland,  especially 
upon  the  taking  of  Limerick,  as  their  capture  cut  off  the 
entire  southern  coast  of  Ireland  from  communication  with 
France  in  the  same  way  that  the  victory  at  the  Boyne  had 
severed  it  with  the  east  coast.  All  things  considered,  this 
campaign  of  Marlborough's  was  the  best-planned  and  the 
neatest,  as  well  as  the  most  successful,  military  operation 
in  William's  reign.* 

It  was  the  one  redeeming  event  in  what  are  commonly 
known  as  the  Williamite  wars  in  Ireland.  William's  troops 
had  won  the  battles  of  Newtown-Butler  and  the  Boyne,  and 
the  following  year  they  were  successful  at  Aughrim,  but  as 
a  war  it  was  badly  planned  from  the  first,  and  was  full  of 
disasters,  for  all  of  which  William  was  mainly  responsible. 
Londonderry  nearly  fell  through  his  supineness  in  not 
sendmg  troops  to  relieve  it,  and  because  he  chose  to  send 
abroad  into  an  unimportant  theatre  of  operations  the 
regiments  he  ought  to  have  sent  to  the  North  of  Ireland. 
His  failure  before  Limerick  makes  us  compare  his  general- 
ship with  that  of  Marlborough,  and  with  the  operations  of 
Cromwell  in  his  conquest  of  Ireland  in  1649-50. 

Although  Sir  E.  Scott  had  shown  courage  in  his  defence 
of  Fort  Charles,  he  was  much  to  blame  in  not  having 
secured  the  Old  Fort  against  an  open  assault.  With  the 
garrison  under  his  command  and  the  help  of  the  towns- 
people, he  ought  to  have  greatly  strengthened  both  those 
works.  Had  he  done  so,  and  burnt  the  town,  Marlborough 
would  probably  have  been  compelled  to  raise  the  siege. 
James,  his  French  military  advisers,  and  Berwick,  who 
then  commanded  for  him  in  Ireland,  all  showed  great 
ignorance  of  war  by  their  neglect  of  the  defences  of 
Kinsale,  then  commonly  styled  *  the  Key  of  Ireland.'  It 
was  a  harbour  which  became  of  vital  importance  to  their 

♦  Campbell's  '  Naval  History,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  430. 
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cause  when  Waterford  was  taken  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  To  render  Cork  secure,  extensive  works  on  the 
high  ground  outside  the  city  would  have  been  necessary', 
and  for  them  guns  and  ammunition  may  not  have  been 
available.  Not  so,  however,  at  Kinsale ;  where  the  exist- 
ing works  were  good,  while  their  positions  were  excellent 
and  their  armament  ample.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  same 
fatality  hung  over  James's  military  affairs  in  Ireland  as 
over  every  political  move  he  made  in  England  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  short  and  inglorious  reign. 

Marlborough's  brothers  appear  to  have  conformed  to  the 
low  standard  of  public  morality  which  prevailed  in  their 
day.  George,  the  naval  Captain,  had  been  sent  to  the 
Tower  the  year  before  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  dis- 
reputable conduct  in  the  matter  of  convoy  money;  and 
we  now  find  that  grave  suspicion  attached  to  Charles,  the 
Brigadier,  for  *  the  greate  imbeslement  of  the  stores  *  and 
supplies  taken  at  Kinsale.  When  official  inquiry  was  in- 
stituted, he  pretended  that  what  was  missing  had  l)een 
given  to  him  as  a  present  by  the  Jacobite  Governour,  Colonel 
Scott !  * 

During  the  winter  the  English  troops  in  the  South  of 
Ireland  suffered  terribly  from  want  of  good  provisions,  and 
there  was  no  money  to  purchase  even  the  ordinary  neces- 
saries of  life.  Sickness  increased  at  an  appalling  rate; 
and  the  mortality — the  result  chiefly  of  misery — was 
very  great.  From  first  to  last  throughout  William's 
wars  in  Ireland,  want,  and  its  awful  shadow,  disease, 
dogged  the  steps  of  the  English  army.  There  were  loud 
complaints  at  the  time  as  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
climate  and  its  injurious  effects  upon  the  English  con- 
stitution. It  was  not,  however,  so  much  from  the  fevers 
bred  in  the  undrained  bogs  and  forests  of  this  wet  country 
that  our  soldiers  suffered,  as  from  the  extremely  unsanitary 
conditions  under  which  they  lived.  Encamped  on  the 
most  insalubrious  sites,  and  suffering  from  the  proverbial 
*  Domestic  Papers,  Ireland,  No,  867  :  Rolls  House. 
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inaptitude  of  the  Englishman  for  camp  life,  their  cheerless 
and  uncomfortable  existence  became  almost  intolerable 
in  the  cold,  rainy  winter  weather.  Often  shoeless  for 
months,  clothed  in  rags,  crammed  into  filthy  cabins  and 
insufficiently  fed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  sickened  and 
died.  The  foreign  troops  never  suffered  like  the  English, 
because  of  their  handiness  in  providing  for  their  own 
wants,  and  because  they  were  more  familiar  with  the 
shifts  and  expedients  of  camp  life,  but,  above  all,  because 
they  were  better  looked  after  by  their  officers.  During  the 
ensuing  winter  the  Governour  of  Cork  complained  that  his 
men  were  dying  of  want,  and  that  he  had  not  even  the 
money  required  to  put  the  place  in  a  proper  state  of  defence. 
In  the  Council-book  of  Kinsale  we  read  *  that  Brigadier  y^-{h  1690 
General  Churchill,  our  Governour,  be  informed,  that  Mr. 
Wm.  Hull's  house,  formerly  Capt°-  Stawell's  dec.  is  the 
fittest  in  the  town  for  an  Hospital,  and  that  Mr.  Hull  be 
satisfied  by  the  Corporation  for  the  same,  and  that  the 
Governour  be  entreated  to  lend  or  sell  some  coals  for  the 
use  of  the  Guards  and  Hospital,  the  charge  to  be  defrayed 
by  way  of  a  rate  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  towne.' 

Brigadier  Churchill  thus  describes  the  unhappy  condition 
of  his  men  at  this  time :  '  They  are  fit  to  conquer,  for  they 
must  do  that  or  starve,  which  they  are  very  nigh  doing, 
and  consequently  are  desperate :  that  he  could  draw  out 
500  men,  but  not  100  pair  of  shoes  amongst  them,  which 
were  not  to  be  got  there  for  money,  if  they  had  it.'* 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  events  of  1690  should  still  be 
remembered  in  Ireland.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne,  one  of 
the  salient  points  in  Irish  history,  put  an  end  to  Lord 
Tyrconnel's  cruel,  persecuting  and  unjust  Irish  govern- 
ment, and  re-established  English  ascendancy.  But  the 
year  was  one  of  wrong  and  outrage  inflicted  upon  the  un- 
armed people  by  the  soldiers  of  both  sides.  William's  army 
was  irregularly  paid,  and  James's  troops  had  nothing  but 
the  almost  valueless  brass  *  gun  money.'     There  was  no 

♦  Harris's  '  WaUam  III.,'  p.  297. 
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bullion  in  England  to  spare  for  the  army  in  Ireland,  for 
all  that  could  be  found  was  sent  to  pay  the  war  expenses 
in  Holland.  And  as  must  always  be  expected  with  unpaid 
armies,  both  sides  lived  at  free  quarters  upon  the  poor 
Irish  people.  In  their  cruel  exactions  it  would  l)e  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  English  or  Irish  soldiers,  or  the 
rapacious  *Rapparees,'  were  the  most  inhuman  in  their 
treatment  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants.*  The  conduct  of 
the  Dutch  troops,  highly  disciplined  and  well  looked  after 
by  their  officers,  was,  however,  a  creditable  exception.  They 
took  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  no  more,  and  no  cruelty 
could  be  laid  to  their  charge.  The  other  foreign  troops 
did  not,  however,  imitate  their  chivalrous  and  meritorious 
conduct  in  this  respect,  and  none  behaved  worse  than 
Colonel  Wolseley's  Inniskillen  troops.  When  in  command 
this  year  of  the  military  operations  round  MuUingar,  and 
unaccustomed  to  Irish  ways,  he  wrote :  *  I  am  only  uneasy 
here  with  the  disorder  of  our  own  men,  which  has  been  so 
great  in  our  march  to  all  without  distinction,  that  'tis  a 
shame  to  speak  of  it,  and  'twas  not  in  my  ix)wer  nor  the 
other  Colonel's  to  prevent  it,  having  neither  bread  nor 
money  to  give  them,  which  had  I  had,  I  would  have  hanged 
them  to  the  last  man,  but  I  would  have  reclaimed  them.'t 
The  English  company  officers  w^ere  nearly  as  bad  as  their 
men,  but  the  most  cruel  and  relentless  of  all  were  the 
Irish  Protestant  militia.  They  seemed  to  think  it  a  duty 
to  take  vengeance  upon  their  Roman  Catholic  countrymen 
for  the  massacres  and  cruelties  inflicted  upon  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers,  and  for  the  infamous  treatment  they 

♦  The  '  Rapparee '  was  a  peasant  who  lived  like  a  savage.  His  food 
was  potatoes  and  milk,  and  he  went  about  half  naked.  The  hovel  in 
which  he  lived  was  a  mere  lean-to  of  poles  resting  on  a  natural  bank 
or  on  a  mud  wall,  and  it  was  covered  only  with  gorse  and  peat.  His 
cunning  nearly  equalled  his  cruelty  to  man  and  beast.  He  relentlessly 
miu-dered  men,  women  and  children,  and  he  maimed  cattle  with  all 
the  ferocity  of  the  lowest  order  of  savage.  See  Dalrymple,  Part  II., 
Book  IV. ;  and  Story's  Continuation,  p.  68. 

t  Clarke's  Correspondence,  T.  C,  D. 


had  recently  received  under  Tyrconnel's  priestly  govern- 
ment. 

In  nearly  all  the  memoirs  of  Marlborough  it  is  asserted 
that  after  a  short  stay  at  home  he  returned  to  Ireland 
for  the  winter  ;  that  he  did  great  things  towards  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  and  introduced  order  where  all  before 
was  chaos.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  never  revisited  Ireland. 
Ginkel,  who  was  Commander  of  the  Forces,  during  the 
winter  undertook  some  unfortunate  operations  against  the 
enemy  in  Kerry,  and  when  they  failed  he  returned  to 
Dublin.  We  know  that  Marlborough  was  in  London  in 
January,  1690-91,  because  we  are  told  that  he  *  dined  that  v 
month  in  the  Tower  with  Lord  Lucas,  the  Constable,  upon 
which  occasion  he  ordered  iJlOO  to  be  distributed  amongst 
the  poor  Irish  taken  prisoners  at  Cork  and  Kinsale.'* 

*  Luttrell's  Diary,  29,  1,  16§?  ;  also  Clarendon  Correspondence.  It 
is  evident  from  a  letter  of  his,  of  -f  -  J,  1691,  that  he  had  been  in 
London  for  some  time  before  that  date.  Dalrymple,  Appendix  to 
Part  II.,  Book  VII. 
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CHAPTEK  LXVIII. 

THE     GRAND     ALLIANCE. 
Difficulty  in  obtaining  recruits. 

Marlborough's  brilliant  successes  at  Cork  and  Kinsale 
relieved  William  of  much  anxiety,  and  placed  his  affairs  in 
Ireland  on  a  new  and  satisfactory  footing.  The  French 
troops  had  returned  home,  a  few  French  officers  alone 
remaining  to  mark  the  interest  which  Lewis  XIV.  still  took 
in  James  and  his  cause.  Throughout  the  operations  there 
had  been  much  ill-feeling  between  the  French  and  Irish 
soldiers,  and  the  former  quitted  Ireland  with  unconcealed 
joy.  An  Irish  army  still  held  Limerick,  Athlone,  and  the 
country  beyond  the  Shannon ;  but  now  that  Cork  and 
Kinsale  had  fallen,  it  was  tolerably  certain  that  Ginkel 
would  be  able  to  make  himself  undisputed  master  of  all 
Ireland  in  the  course  of  the  coming  year.  Rebellion  having 
been  put  down  in  Scotland,  it  was  possible  to  reduce  the 
army  tl^ere,  and  to  send  more  troops  to  Flanders.  William 
could  now  turn  his  attention  from  home  affairs  to  those 
European  combinations  which  a  war  with  France  involved. 
By  a  close  alliance  between  England,  Holland,  Spain,  and 
the  German  Powers,  he  could  calculate  upon  beginning  the 
approaching  campaign  with  forces  superior  in  number  to 
any  army  w^hich  Lewis  could  send  to  the  Netherlands. 

In  those  days  the  sentiments  of  nationality  and  patriotism, 
which  now  so  largely  influence  armies,  were  little  valued 
or  even  recognised,  nor  was  the  superiority  of  an  army 


drawn  exclusively  from  one  nation  over  an  army  made  up 
of  contingents  from  many  kingdoms  fully  understood. 
The  moral  force  which  community  of  national  aims  and 
sentiments  gives  to  an  army  was  not  yet  reckoned  an 
important  factor  when  computing  the  relative  fighting 
strength  of  opposing  sides.  In  the  previous  year  Lewis 
had  been  successful  everywhere  except  in  Ireland.  The 
Dutch  army  had  been  defeated  at  Fleurus,  and  the  English 
fleet  off  Beachy  Head.  Our  ships,  driven  from  the  Channel, 
had  sought  refuge  in  the  Thames  and  Medway.  The  Turks 
had  taken  Belgrade  by  storm,  and  seriously  pressed  the 
Emperor  in  Hungary.  When  the  Duke  of  Savoy  joined 
the  Grand  Alliance  he  was  at  once  defeated  by  the  French 
at  Staffarda,  his  duchy  occupied,  and  Susa  taken  from 
him.  Lewis  had  also  gained  considerable  advantages  in 
Catalonia. 

The  formation  in  this  year  of  the  *  Grand  Alliance '  was 
the  masterpiece  of  William's  diplomacy.  It  was  a  con- 
federacy of  the  closest  nature  between  England,  the 
German  Em^^ire  and  the  United  Provinces,  commonly 
called  Holland.  Its  chief  object  was  to  prevent  Lewis  XIV. 
from  obtaining  supreme  power  in  Europe,  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  beginning  of  that  great  combination  against 
France  of  which  Marlborough  in  the  next  reign  became  the 
movmg  spirit  and  leader.  It  now  occupied  William's 
thoughts  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  subjects. 

During  William's  absence  in  Holland,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  negotiate  this  Grand  Alliance,  Marlborough  re- 
mained at  home  in  charge  of  the  military  arrangements  V-h  I6§i, 
of  the  country.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  *  Committee 
for  the  affaires  of  Ireland.'  He  had  by  this  time  become 
thoroughly  discontented.  Lord  Sydney,  writing  to  the 
King  about  the  end  of  February,  says :  '  My  Lord  Marl- 
borough behaves  himself  so  much  better  than  he  did  at 
first  after  your  Majesty's  going  away;  he  is  now  pretty 
diligent,  and  seldom  fails  the  committees.'  He  was 
thoroughly  disgusted  at  seeing  the  command  in  Ireland 
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given  to  the  Dutchman  Ginkel,  and  no  high  position  in 
the  army  destined  for  service  in  Flanders  reserved  for  or 
offered  to  him. 

WilHam  was  anxious  that  a  strong  British  contingent 
should  take  the  field  with  the  Allied  forces  in  the  coming 
summer.  But  as  is  usually  the  case  in  armies  raised  by 
voluntary  enlistment,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  the 
required  number  of  recruits.  The  war  in  Ireland  had  cost 
thousands  of  English  soldiers ;  the  regiments  stationed  in 
that  country  were  short  of  men,  and  required  frequent 
drafts  from  home  to  keep  them  up  to  their  establishment. 
The  drums  of  the  recruiting- sergeant  were  to  be  heard  in 
every  county,  almost  in  every  village.  Even  the  gaol-bird 
was  welcomed  with  open  arms,  provided  that  he  could 
shoulder  a  musket  or  trail  a  pike.  Upon  Marlborough 
devolved  the  difficult  task  of  finding  the  required  numbers, 
and  he  greatly  resented  Caermarthen's  interference  in 
matters  of  which  the  latter  was  naturally  ignorant.  They 
disliked  one  another,  and  the  Minister  was  prone  to  show 
his  spite  by  interfering  with  the  military  plans  of  his 
colleague.  In  the  following  letter  Marlborough  complains 
of  this  to  the  King:  *  Whitehall,  February  17,  1691. 
'  Sir, — I  here  send  your  Majesty  a  copy  of  what  we  have 
done  concerning  the  recruits.  I  must  at  the  same  time 
take  leave  to  tell  your  Majesty  that  I  am  tired  out  of  my 
life  with  the  unreasonable  way  of  proceeding  of  Lord 
President,  for  he  is  very  ignorant  what  is  fit  for  an  officer, 
both  as  to  recruits  and  everything  else  as  to  a  soldier  ;  so 
that  when  I  have  given  such  as  I  think  necessary  orders, 
he  does  what  he  thinks  fit,  and  enters  into  the  business  of 
tents,  arms,  and  the  offe-reckonings,  which  were  all  settled 
before  your  Majesty  left  England,  so  that  at  this  rate 
business  is  never  done  ;  but  I  think  all  this  proceeds  from, 
I  hope,  the  unreasonable  prejudice  he  has  taken  against 
me,  which  makes  me  incapable  of  doing  you  that  service 
which  I  do  with  all  my  heart,  and  should  wish  to  do,  for  I 
do  with  much  truth  wish  both  your  person  and  government 


to  prosper.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  your  Majesty 
will  be  here,  after  which  I  shall  beg  never  to  be  in  England 
when  you  are  not.— Etc.,  etc.,  Marlborough.'* 

The  letters  between  Marlborough  and  the  King  at  this 
l)eriod  were  of  a  confidential  and  almost  of  an  intimate 
nature,  though  there  was  certainly  no  love  lost  between 
them.  William  could  never  forgive  the  part  Marlborough 
had  taken  in  the  matter  of  Anne's  settlement,  and  Marl- 
borough was  disappointed  and  enraged  at  William's  blind 
partiality  for  Dutch  commanders,  and  at  his  treatment  of 
one  to  whom  he  was  so  largely  indebted  for  his  Crown.  In 
fact,  the  King  had,  unwisely,  done  nothing  to  make  the 
foremost  of  his  English  soldiers  either  a  loyal  subject  or  a 
firm  friend. 

*  Dalrymple,  Appendix  to  Part  II.,  Book  VII. 
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CHAPTEK  LXIX. 
Marlborough's  treasonable  correspondence  with  james. 

Marlborough  discontented  with  William's  treatment  of  him — Most  of 
the  leading  Englishmen  intrigue  with  James—  Marlborough  tries  to 
convince  James  of  his  repentance,  and  sends  him  military  in- 
telligence— He  obtains  a  WTitten  pardon  from  James— Duke  of 
Wellington's  opinion  of  Marlborough's  conduct — WiUiam  displaces 
some  recalcitrant  Bishops. 


William  was  by  this  time  aware  that  many  of  his  former 
friends  had  ceased  to  wish  him  well.  He  knew  that  several 
of  them  were  in  correspondence  with  James,  and  had  entered 
into  conspiracies  against  his  Governmenfc;  but  as  yet  William 
did  not  suspect  Marlborough,  although  he  was  amongst  the 
first  who  had  done  so.  Admirals  Russell  and  Carter  and 
other  leading  naval  officers  also  made  overtures  to  James 
at  this  time.  The  first-named  loudly  complained  of  the 
manner  in  which  William  had  neglected  him. 

In  the  month  of  January,  when  Marlborough  began 
his  direct  correspondence  with  James,  we  find  him  writing 
effusively  to  William  about  his  friend  Godolphin,  who 
V-i.  16|^  wished  to  retire  from  office :  *  That  which  I  urge  most  to 
him  is  your  personal  kindness  to  him,  and  I  find  that  has 
weight  with  him,'  etc.  He  goes  on  to  beg  William  to  write 
himself  to  Godolphin  to  say  *  that  you  deserve  better  than 
that  he  should  abandon  you  at  this  time,  when  you  have 
most  need  of  his  service.'*  The  suggested  letter  is  written, 
and  the  Minister  thanks  the  King  for  it,  and  assures  him  of 

*  DahrjTnple,  Appendix  to  Part  II.,  Book  VII.     These  letters  from 
Marlborough  were  found  in  King  WiUiam's  cabinet. 
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his  warm  attachment ;  yet  both  these  men,  so  full  of  loyal 
protestations  to  William,  were  at  that  moment  plotting,  or 
at  least  pretending  to  plot,  with  his  enemies  ! 

Through  the  arrest  and  trial  of  Lord  Preston,  the 
names  of  many  Jacobites  in  England  were  obtained  ;  but 
Preston,  in  his  confession,  did  not  mention  Marlborough, 
Godolphin,  or  Halifax,  and  these  three,  being  members 
of  the  Council,  were  aware  of  his  reticence.  As  early 
as  January,  1690-91,  Marlborough  wrote  to  James  to 
implore  his  forgiveness,  and  to  assure  him  of  his  future 
devotion  and  loyalty.*  Whilst  William  was  absent  in 
Holland,  struggling  with  selfish,  short-sighted  allies  to 
arrange  a  common  plan  of  campaign  against  France, 
Marlborough,  Godolphin,  Halifax,  Kussell,  Mordaunt,  Sun- 
derland, Caermarthen,  and  Shrewsbury  all  began  to  intrigue 
with  James.  They  expressed  heart-felt  contrition  and 
begged  for  pardon,  and  Marlborough  specially  seemed 
sincere  in  his  repentance.  He  strove  to  persuade  James 
that  he  was  truly  sorry  for  his  past  conduct,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  him  believe  that  he  sincerely  wished  to  see  him 
restored  to  the  Throne.  As  already  mentioned,  he  was 
thoroughly  discontented  with  the  inadequate  rewards  he 
had  received  for  his  great  service  to  William  at  the  Eevolu- 
tion ;  and  when  he  saw  substantial  favours  bestowed  upon 
Dutchmen,  he  felt  that  his  campaign  in  Ireland  had  not 
been  properly  recognised.  But  although  these  things  made 
him  more  open  to  Jacobite  influences  and  less  friendly  to 
the  new  King,  he  never  seriously  desired  to  have  James 
established  again  in  England,  his  object  being  merely  to 
hedge  against  the  contingency  of  the  exile's  restoration, 
which  then  seemed  by  no  means  improbable.  The  more 
thoroughly  the  correspondence  on  this  point  is  sifted,  and 
contemporary  evidence  examined,  the  more  clear  does  this 
become,  not  only  as  regards  Marlborough,  but  as  regards 
the  other  conspirators  also.f 

♦  Macpherson,  vol.  i.,  p.  238. 

t  See  Clarke's  *  Life  of  James ' :  Dalrymple  :  Macpherson,  etc.,  etc. 
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Marlborough's  first  move  in  this  unworthy  game  was  to 
convince  James  of  his  sincerity ;  and  he  set  to  work  with 
characteristic    shrewdness    and    cunning.      His    intimate 
knowledge  of  James  made  him   realize  that,  no  matter 
what  terms  James  might  accept  in  order  to  compass  his 
own  restoration,  he  would  not  abide  by  them  when  once 
more  settled  on  the  throne.    Marlborough   knew  that  if 
James  were  restored  to  power  it  would  mean  not  only  the 
destruction  of  liberty  and  constitutional  government,  but 
degradation  and  poverty  to  those  who,  like  himself,  had 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  Revolution.     He  knew  that 
James  would  never  forgive  him,  and  he  sought  therefore, 
by  means  of   well-feigned   remorse   and  by  promises  of 
present  and  future  help,  to  obtain  a  written  pardon  for  his 
treason.     In   his  heart  he  loathed  the   principles   upon 
which  James  had  governed ;  his  conduct,  therefore,  through- 
out this  correspondence  with  St.  Germains  must  have  been 
dictated  by  purely  selfish  motives.     He  felt  that  he  could 
best  induce  James  to  credit  his  sincerity  by  supplying  him 
with  secret  information  accessible  only  to  William's  Privy 
Councillors.     He  gave,  or  pretended  to  give,  the  Jacobite 
agents  intelligence  of  what  the  Council  heard  daily  of  the 
Jacobite  movements  and  plots.    This  much  is  certain,  that 
the  information  he  and  other  Privy  Councillors  supplied  was 
of  incalculable  use  to  these  agents,  as  it  enabled  them  to 
act  with  greater  ease  and  safety.     He  and  some  of  his 
colleagues  also  furnished  them  with  what  purported  to  be 
full  details  of  William's  naval  and  military  plans.     In  this 
treasonable  correspondence  Marlborough  professed  to  regard 
his  past  conduct  towards  James  as  so  reprehensible  that 
he  did  not  ask  to  have  his  confidence  or  to  share  Jacobite 
secrets.     He  only  humbly  begged  to  be  made  use  of  in  any 
way  that  his  former  master  might  deem  advisable.     He 
assured  James  that  Lady  Marlborough  would  bring  back 
the  Princess  Anne  to  her  allegiance.     He  inquired  if  James 
wished  him  to  join  in  a  plot  against  Lord  Danby,  who  was 
then  William's  First  Minister  and  most  trusted  adviser.    He 


engaged,  if  desired  to  do  so,  to  bring  over  to  the  Jacobite 
cause  the  British  troops  then  serving  in  Flanders.    He  said, 
however,  that  it  would  be  better,  in  his  opinion,  to  wait  and 
co-operate  with   those   in   Parliament   who  intended  next 
session  not  only  to  press  for  the  recall  of  the  British  troops 
serving  abroad,  but  to  rid  England  of  all  foreign  soldiers. 
When  this  had  been  effected  it  would  be  easier,  he  said,  for 
him  to  win  over  the  army  to  the  Jacobite  cause.     He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  advise  James  to  invade  England  with  a 
French  army  of  about  20,000  men ;  a  larger  force  might,  he 
added,  frighten  the  English  people,  always  suspicious  of 
foreigners,  and  he   counselled  him  to  promise  that  the 
French  troops  should  return  home  as  soon  as  he  should 
be  restored  to  his  rights.     He  urged  that  every  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  maintain  James's  cause  in  Ireland,  as 
William,  in  his  impatience  to  fight  Lewis  XIV.  in  Flanders, 
meant  to  oveq)ower  the  Irish  rebels  with  all  despatch.* 
Godolphin  was  a  party  to  this  correspondence  ;  and  Marl- 
borough now^  urged  James  not  to  allow  Godolphin  to  resign 
his  position  in  the  Treasury  and  in  the  Privy  Council,  as 
his  retirement  from  office  would  be  a  serious  loss  to  the 

Jacobite  cause. 

To  what  extent  he  divulged  information  not  generally 
known  to  hundreds  of  others,  it  is  now  impossible  to 
determine.  James,  writing  in  1691,  says  in  his  Memoirs: 
*  He  (Churchill)  laid  open  that  Prince's  designs  both  by 
sea  and  land;  which  concurring  with  ichat  the  King  had 
from  (food  hands,  was  a  great  argument  of  Churchill's 
sincerity.'!  From  this  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  all 
Marlborough  told  the  Jacobite  agents  was  what  he  knew 
that  others  had  already  communicated  to  the  Court  at 
St.  Germams.    This  will  be  seen  further  on  to  have  been 

♦  Macpherson,  vol.  i.,  pp.  237,  238. 

t  See  opening  of  this  chapter,  p.  226,  where  it  is  told  that  Marl- 
borough also  wrote  to  King  WiUiam  begging  of  him  to  ask  Godolphm 
to  continue  at  the  Treasury,  as  he  was  so  useful  a  pubUc  servant.  The 
fact  is,  Marlborough  wished  to  keep  his  friend  in  office,  as  his  own 
power  and  influence  were  thereby  increased. 
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the  case  in  1694  about  the  Brest  affair.  But  although  it 
cannot  be  proved  beyond  contradiction  that  he  never  told 
his  old  master  anything  that  could  hurt  England  or 
injure  William's  cause,  it  is  certain  that  he  strove  to  make 
James  believe  that  he  told  him  all  he  learnt  which  might 
serve  Jacobite  interests.  The  fact  that  James  never 
believed  in  the  sincerity  of  his  contrition  goes  far  to  prove 
the  hollowness  and  dishonesty  of  his  Jacobite  professions. 
The  Jacobite  agents  did  not  see  through  his  conduct  as 
their  master  did ;  his  repentance  was  apparently  so  sincere, 
and  from  his  position  in  the  army  it  was  so  important  to 
win  him  over,  that  they  thought  it  advisable  to  send  a 
special  messenger  to  St.  Germains  to  communicate  with 
James  on  the  subject.  Although  the  poor  exile  did  not 
believe  in  Marlborough's  protestations  of  penitence  and 
loyalty,  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  reject  any  proffered 
aid.     The  result  was,  that  he  gave  both  Marlborough  and 

H  4, 1691.  Godolphin  a  full  pardon  in  his  own  handwriting,  and 
Mary  of  Modena  endorsed  it  with  a  few  pleasing  sentences. 
Marlborough  having  thus  secured  what  he  had  so  basely 
plotted  for,  felt  that,  come  what  might,  he  was  at  least  safe 
from  the  block,  and  his  children  from  poverty. 

In  the  following  month  he  again  declared  that  he  was 
the  most  penitent  of  men.  He  enlarged  upon  the  sincerity 
of  his  remorse  for  *  his  villainies  to  y«  best  of  Kings,  and  yt 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  be  at  rest  till  he  had  in 
some  measure  made  an  attonement  by  endeavouring  (though 
at  the  utmost  peril  of  his  life)  to  restore  his  injured  Prince 

V-l,  1691.  and  beloved  Master.'  He  wrote  to  James,  *that  he  was 
so  entirely  returned  to  his  duty  and  love  to  his  Majesty's 
person,  that  he  would  be  ready  with  joy  upon  the  least 
command  to  abandon  Wife,  Children,  and  Country  to  regain 
and  preserve  his  esteem.'*  In  this  letter  he  assured  James 
that  Lords  Caermarthen  and  Shrewsbury,  as  well  as  others, 
only  kept  aloof  because  they  despaired  of  being  forgiven,  a 

*  See  Macpherson,  vol.   i.,  pp.   287,  238;    and  Clarke's   'Life   of 
James,'  vol.  ii.,  pp.  448,  449. 
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statement  which  led  to  both  those  noble  Lords  being  drawn 
into  a  correspondence  with  St.  Germains.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  this,  related  at  length  in 
King  James's  memoirs,  actually  occurred,  and  that  Marl- 
borough  did  make  these  protestations  of  penitence  while 
implormg  James's  pardon.     But  it  was  all  lip-work,  and 
when  pressed  by  James  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  brmgmg 
over  to  the  Jacobite  cause  the  English  troops  in  Flanders, 
he  pretended  that  there  had  been  a  misunderstandmg  on 
that  point,  and  he  backed  out  of  his  promise  to  gam  over 
the  army  at  home,  by  saymg  that  it  could  not  be  done 
until  James  should  come  himself  to  England.f    Keferrmg 
to    Churchill's    correspondence,    James    remarks    m    his 
Memoirs  that  ^  so  little  other  proofs  of  a  change    than 
words  and  protestations,  made  his  intentions  lyabel  to 
suspicion  ;  yet  he  put  so  plausible  a  face  upon  his  reasons 
and  actions,  that  if  they  were  not  accompanyed  with  truth 
and  sincerity,  they  had  at  least  a  specious  appearance  of 
lair  and  honest  dealings.' :      Stupid  as  James  was,  he  saw 
clearly  through  these  proceedings,  and  complamed  bitterly 
that,  whilst  Marlborough  contrived  to  make  his  own  position 
safe,  he  himself  gained  nothing,  and  was  put  to  considerable 
expense  by  the  agents  whom  he  employed. 

The  morality  of  the  law  at  that  time  was  superior  to  the 
moral  code  professed  by  society,  and  was  certainly  above 
the  ordinary  standard  of  honour  up  to  which  men  were 
expected  to  act.  Accordmg  to  the  law  and  to  the  theoretical 
morality  of  the  day,  it  was  wrong  to  take  bribes  or  to  dis- 
close State  secrets  to  the  enemy.  Yet  nearly  all  public 
men  of  the  time  were  more  or  less  guilty  of  these  malprac- 
tices,  and  consequently,  those  malpractices  did  not  imply 
the  relative  degree  of  turpitude  which  they  would  do  at 
present.  The  Revolution  had  upset  men's  notions  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  for  years  afterwards  the  fact  of  havmg  two 

♦  Dalrymple,  Part  II.,  Book  VII. 
<  f  Clarke's  *  Life  of  James,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  449. 

+  Ibid.,  p.  476. 
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Kings,  one  in  exile  and  one  on  the  Throne,  confused  the 
national  ideas  of  loyalty  and  allegiance. 

In  passing  judgment  on  the  men  who,  having  placed 
William  on  the  Throne,  plotted,  or  pretended  to  plot,  his 
downfall,  we  must  not  forget  that  treason  was  associated  in 
their  minds  only  with  hereditary  monarchy.  They  would 
have  ridiculed  the  application  of  the  word  *  traitor  *  to  one 
who  had  conspired  to  destroy  Cromwell,  and  to  them  William 
was  little  more  than  a  princely  Protector.  There  was  no 
jn8  Dirinum  to  remind  the  discontented  subject,  suffering 
under  what  he  conceived  to  be  personal  slights  and  injuries, 
that  opposition  to  William  was  treasonable.  And  though 
it  was  neither  Marlborough's  wish  nor  interest  to  have 
James  on  the  Throne  again,  yet  there  were  times  when  he 
almost  repented  of  his  disloyalty  to  him,  and  regretted  on 
personal  grounds  the  change  of  Kings  which  he  had  so 
materially  helped  to  bring  about. 

The  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  discussing  the  double 
part  played  by  Marlborough,  said  :  *  It  was  no  more  than 
many  men  in  France  did  during  Napoleon's  reign.'*  To 
a  vast  number  of  the  English  people  William  was  a  usurper, 
whilst  the  majority  merely  tolerated  him  as  their  only 
possible  protector  against  Popery  and  arbitrary  jjower. 
None  loved  him,  or  felt  for  him  that  loyal  sentiment  which 
the  Jacobites  entertained  for  James. 

In  reading  the  history  of  the  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries,  we  weary  of  the  impeachment  and 
trial  of  Ministers  for  treasonable  practices,  and  for  stealing 
public  money.  These  were  the  most  common  crimes 
amongst  the  servants  of  the  State,  and  treason  was 
esteemed  the  greater  of  the  two.  It  was  not  treason  against 
the  nation,  but  treason  against  the  King  that  was  deemed 
the  really  heinous  crime,  and  plots  against  the  Throne  or 
life  of  the  Monarch  struck  the  seventeenth-century  imagi- 
nation with  unaffected  horror.  For  fifty  years  Englishmen 
had  been  habituated  to  rebellions  and  revolutions,  and  to 

*  Greville's  Diary,  8,  8,  1848. 
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the  plots  and  treacheries  which  necessarily  attend  them. 
Indeed,  at  one  time  ambition's  only  chance  seemed  to  be  in 
conspiracy.  Cromwell's  crimes  were  succeeded  by  the  coarse 
immorality,  private  and  public,  of  the  Eestoration.  All  this 
grievously  undermined  the  principle  of  hereditary  right, 
and  the  foundations  upon  which  our  ancient  laws  were 
based.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  men's  perceptions 
of  right  and  wrong  should  have  been  blunted  by  these 
violent  changes,  and  warped  by  the  unworthy  practices 
which  sprang  from  them. 

William's  position  at  this  time  was  a  trying  one,  requiring 
both  courage  and  a  keen  knowledge  of  human  nature  to 
maintain  it.  Abroad  he  had  to  deal  with  timid  and  half- 
hearted allies,  and  he  now  found  that  his  difficulties  in 
England  were  no  less  serious.  The  country  was,  as  he 
discovered,  honeycombed  with  Jacobite  plots,  of  one  of 
which  Lord  Clarendon,  his  uncle  by  marriage,  was  the 
head.  In  some  instances  he  found  it  necessary  to  punish 
severely  those  taken  red-handed  in  these  conspiracies. 
Several  Bishops,  too,  still  refused  to  swear  allegiance  or  to 
recognise  him  as  King,  and  before  going  abroad  for  the 
summer's  campaign  he  felt  it  necessary  to  remove  them 
and  appoint  others  in  their  places.  This  course  he  adopted 
most  unwillingly,  being  loath  to  punish  worthy  men  for  an 
action  dictated  by  principle,  and  especially  men  who  had  so 
lately  defended  the  rights  of  the  people  against  James. 
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CHAPTEK  LXX. 

THE    CAMPAIGNS   OF    1691. 

Marlborough  goes  to  Flanders  with  Wilham  -  Experiences  the  ob- 
stnictiveness  of  the  Dutch  Government— Great  want  of  money  to 
carry  on  the  war — *  Pickeering  ' — Vaudemont's  opinion  of  Marl- 
borough—  The  Campaign  in  Flanders  ends  without  a  battle — 
Aughrim,  Galway,  and  Limerick  surrender — The  Irish  Brigade — 
Parhament  meets  :  large  supplies  for  the  war  demanded  —  Great 
discontent  at  WiUiam's  foreign  poUcy  and  his  preference  for 
foreigners — Marlborough's  grievances  against  "NVilliam — Anne  asks 
her  father's  forgiveness. 

WiLLLur  now  determined  to  take  Marlborough  with  him 
to  Flanders  in  command  of  the  English  contingent;  and 
in  order  to  carry  out  this  arrangement  he  recalled  General 
Tollemache,  and  sent  him  to  command  a  brigade  in  Ireland 
under  Ginkel.* 

Accompanied  by  Marlborough,  Sidney,  and  the  Dutch 
favourite  Portland,  William  reached  the  Hague  early  in 
,^  5, 1691.  May.  Then  and  throughout  the  whole  year's  operations, 
William  treated  Marlborough  with  every  outward  show  of 
esteem  and  confidence.  He  made  him,  indeed,  subordinate 
to  his  Dutch  Generals,  but  this  he  did  partly  from  a  natural 
preference  for  his  own  countrymen,  and  partly  because  he 
thought  that  their  previous  experience  in  European  warfare 
fitted  them  better  for  high  command.  Besides,  William  never 

*  The  amount  of  the  comforts  which  a  Major-General  carried  with 
him  mto  the  field  must  have  been  considerable,  for  Luttrell  mentions 
that  Kirke's  equipage  for  Flanders  consisted  of  *  above  30  ledd  horses 
and  sumpter  horses.' 
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forgot  that  Churchill's  influence  with  the  army  had  placed 
him  on  the  Throne,  and,  lest  that  influence  might  some  day 
be  used  against  him,  he  was  determined  to  give  Marlborough 
no  opportunity  of  increasing  it.  Ginkel  had  hitherto  done 
nothing  to  earn  the  position  of  Commander  of  the  Forces 
in  Ireland,  but,  though  far  from  brilliant,  he  was  eminently 
safe,  and  William  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him.  The  Cork 
campaign  had  greatly  added  to  Marlborough's  reputation 
and  influence  with  the  army,  and  were  he  now  allowed  to 
complete  the  reconquest  of  Ireland,  he  might  possibly 
become  a  source  of  anxiety,  if  not  of  actual  danger.  William 
preferred,  therefore,  the  risk  of  failure  under  dull  Gmkel 
to  the  certainty  of  success  under  brilliant  Marlborough. 

Upon  reaching  the  Hague,  William  sent  Marlborough 
and  Count  Solmes  into  Flanders  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  assembling  the  army  prior  to  his  taking 
the  field  himself.  It  was  during  this  visit  to  Holland  that 
Marlborough  realized  for  the  first  time  how  vexatious, 
dilatory,  and  obstructive  the  States-General  could  be.  He 
was  destined  for  ten  long  years  to  suffer  at  their  hands,  and 
the  experience  which  he  gained  as  a  subordinate  upon  this 
occasion  was  of  great  value  when  subsequently  he  was 
called  upon  to  deal  with  the  Dutch  Government  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.  He  now  had  to  encounter  not  only  worry 
and  petty  obstruction  from  their  *  High  Mightinesses,'  but 
also  the  national  jealousy  of  their  military  officers. 

The  prospects  of  the  Allies  were  far  from  bright.  Money 
was  so  scarce  that  it  became  necessary  to  disband  many 
good  Spanish  and  Walloon  regiments.  Some  of  the  con- 
tingents were  badly  equipped,  and  generally  speaking  the 
whole  army  presented  an  appearance  very  inferior  to  th^t 
of  the  troops  opposed  to  it.  The  Spaniards  especially  were 
ill-clothed,  and  deficient  in  everything ;  yet  desertion  was 
almost  unknown  in  their  ranks,  which  could  not  be  said  of 
either  the  French  or  English  armies.  The  French  army, 
under  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  was  provided  with  every- 
thing required  to  make  it  an  effective  military  machine.    It 
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consisted  of  142  squadrons  and  53  battalions,  with  80  guns.* 
The  Marquis  de  Boufflers  joined  subsequently,  and  raised 
the  total  strength  of  the  French  army  to  about  57,000  men. 
In  the  month  of  July  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Allied 
army  became  some  8,000  or  9,000  stronger  than  that  of 
France  ;  but  it  was  made  up  of  many  nationalities  having 
no  sound  bond  of  union,  and  consequently  it  lacked  the 
homogeneity — another  word  for  military  strength — which 
was  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  armies  of  Lewis.! 

This  campaign,  in  which  Yauban  and  Cohorn  were  the 
engineers  of  the  respective  sides,  was  more  than  usually 
barren  of  decisive  result.  It  was,  like  all  the  campaigns 
of  that  uninteresting  seven  years'  war  which  the  Grand 
Alliance  waged  against  France,  a  series  of  profitless  marches 
and  counter-marches,  and  did  not  even  end  in  the  customary 
siege.  William's  first  object  was  to  protect  the  southern 
frontiers  of  Brabant  and  Hainault,  the  western  borders 
of  the  latter  and  of  Flanders  between  the  sea  and  the 
Scheldt ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  kept  an  observant  eye  on 
Mons,  watching  for  a  chance  to  retake  it.  He  strove  to 
decoy  Luxembourg  from  its  neighbourhood,  intending,  if 
he  should  succeed,  to  double  back  and  invest  it  before  the 
French  army  could  prevent  him. 

Whilst  prepared  to  accept  battle  under  favourable  con- 
ditions, he  did  not  feel  equal  to  attack  Luxembourg,  in  a 
strong  position,  as  a  prelude  to  the  investment  of  Mons. 
That  able  General  was,  however,  too  great  a  master  of  the 
strategy  and  military  science  of  the  day  to  afford  William 
any  good  opportunity  of  putting  this  plan  into  execution. 
Seeing  that  he  could  not  succeed  in  this  direction,  the  King 
endeavoured  to  draw  Luxembourg  into  a  general  action  on 
equal  terms  in  the  open  country,  but  although  the  French 

*  If  the  squadrons  are  computed  at  130  men  each  and  the  battaUons 
at  550  each,  the  total  strength  of  the  French  army  was  about  46,600. 

t  Some  English  battahons  had  joined  the  AUies  since  the  fall  of  Mons 
—  viz.,  a  second  battalion  of  Douglas's  (now  the  Royal  Scots),  the  Royal 
Fusiliers,  Lord  Bath's  (now  the  Lincolns),  and  a  battalion  of  Scottish 
Guards. 


Marshal  was  willing  to  fight  on  the  defensive  in  a  strong 
position,  he  would  not  surrender  his  advantage  to  please 

his  antagonist. 

At  times  the  two  armies  remained  for  days  in  close 
proximity.   There  was  a  great  deal  of  mutual  reconnoitring, 
the  commanders  rising  betimes  to  inspect  one  another's 
positions.     On  these  occasions  there  was  often  much  firing 
between    the    outposts,    and    what    our    soldiers    called 
*  pickeering '•— a  term    applied   to   the    practice    common 
amongst  the  volunteers  and  other  gentlemen  who  followed 
both  headquarters,  of  riding  out  in  front  to  fire  their  pistols 
at  one  another.   In  these  frequent  skirmishes  much  powder 
was  expended,  but  little  execution  was  done.*     During  the 
progress  of  this  uneventful  campaign  Marlborough  had  no 
opportunity  of   showing  what  he  could  do  as  a  leader  in 
battle,  but  his  administrative  ability  and  his  mastery  of 
details  made  a  deep  impression  on  all  who  were  brought  in 
contact  with  him.     The  Prince  of  Vaudemont,  when  asked 
his  opinion  of  the  English  Generals  then  serving  with  the 
army,  said :  *  Kirke  has  fire,  Lanier  thought,  Mackay  skill, 
and  Colchester  bravery ;  but  there  is  something  inexpressible 
in  the  Earl  of  Marlborough.     All  their  virtues  seem  to  be 
united  in  his  single  person.     I  have  lost,'  he  added  em- 
phatically, '  my  wonted  skill  in  physiognomy,  if  any  subject 
of  your  Majesty  can  ever  attain  such  a  height  of  military 
glory  as  that  to  which  this  combination  of  sublime  perfec- 
tions must  raise  him.'     The  Prince  thoroughly  understood 
the   genius  of   the  man,  and  William   acknowledged  the 
propriety  of  the  observation  by  replying,  with  a   smile : 
*  Cousin,  you  have  done  your  part  in  answering  my  ques- 
tion, and  I  believe  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  will  do  his  to 
verify  your  prediction.'! 

According   to    custom,    both  armies    went   into  winter 

*  D'Auvergne's  *  Campaign  of  1691,'  p.  115. 

t  *  Lives  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene,'  p.  30.  The  writer  states 
that  the  Pensionary  Heinsius,  who  heard  the  conversation,  had  repeated 
it  to  him. 
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quarters  in  October,  the  bad  weather  and  deep  roads  putting 
a  stop  to  what  we  may  fairly  call  William's  annual  *  autumn 
16S1-  manoeuvres.*  Towards  the  end  of  that  month  Marlborough 
returned  to  England.  This  costly  parade  in  Flanders  was 
a  ridiculous  affair  from  every  point  of  view;  but  the  ex- 
perience was  not  thrown  away  upon  Marlborough.  He 
learnt  from  this  campaign  how  easily  the  most  important 
objective  of  any  war  can  be  mistaken,  and  its  great  aim  mis- 
understood by  the  military  pedant,  and  how  the  fighting 
spirit  of  a  General  who  lacks  originality  can  be  nullified  by 
formalism.  The  commander  who  seeks  his  inspiration  in 
military  text-books,  and  bridles  his  imagination  and  fetters 
his  instincts  with  red  tape,  can  spend  the  taxpayers'  money ; 
but  he  will  never  achieve  any  magnificent  success.  It  may 
be  said  of  this  year's  campaign,  as  of  the  last,  that  the 
French  had  everywhere  the  best  of  it,  except  in  Ireland. 
The  renewed  war  with  Turkey  had  prevented  the  Emperor 
from  rendering  substantial  aid  to  the  Allied  cause.  The 
possession  of  Strasburg  and  Philipsburg  secured  to  Lewis 
two  excellent  passages  over  the  Rhine,  and  with  the  Duchy 
of  Luxembourg  in  possession  of  his  troops  he  could,  from  his 
central  position,  put  superior  forces  into  the  field  at  any 
moment,  either  on  the  Upper  Rhine  or  in  Flanders. 

But  whilst  Marlborough  was  thus  compelled  to  be  a  silent 
witness  of  WiUiam's  incapacity  as  a  General  in  Flanders, 
Ginkel  was  engaged  in  completing  the  reconquest  of 
Ireland.  For  the  first  half  of  the  year  the  French  General, 
St.  Ruth,  with  a  native  Irish  army,  still  held  Connaught  for 

^^f,  1691.  James  ;  but  early  in  July  Ginkel  took  Athlone,  and,  twelve 
days  afterwards,  attacked  St.  Ruth  in  his  carefully  selected 
position  at  Aughrim.  The  Irish  fought  well  upon  that 
memorable  Sunday  afternoon  until  a  round  shot  struck  down 

if  7, 1691.  their  General,  when  they  broke  and  fled  in  all  directions.* 


♦  « 


ft 


Aughrim  is  now  no  more,  St.  Ruth  is  dead, 
And  all  his  Guards  are  from  the  battle  fled  ; 
As  he  rode  down  the  hill  he  met  his  fall, 
And  died  a  \Hctim  to  a  cannon  ball.' 

*  Historical  Tragedy  of  the  Battle.* 
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James  says  in  his  Memoirs— and  having  the  best  infor- 
mation, his   opinions   on   military  points   always  deserve 
attention— that  had   the  English  *  pursued  their  victory 
and  marched  on  Limerick,  they  would  have  finished  the 
war  at  one  blow.'     Without  doubt  Marlborough  in  Ginkel's 
place  would  have  done  so,  but  the  Dutch  General  was  made    • 
of  different  metal.-     The  capture  of  Galway  followed,  how-  n  7, 1691. 
ever,  as  the  immediate  result  of  this  victory,  and  Limerick,  VtV  1691 
after  a  six  weeks*  siege,  surrendered  also.     Ginkel,  created 
Earl  of   Athlone  for  this  campaign,  owed   much    of   his 
success  to  the  able  assistance  of  Generals  Mackay  and  ToUe- 
mache,  who,  to  the  disgust  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  had 
no  notice  taken  of  them  '  because  they  were  not  foreigners.'t 
The  victory  of  Aughrim  destroyed  the  Irish  army,  and 
the  fall  of  Limerick  completed  William's  reconquest  of  Ire- 
land, and  robbed  James  of  all  further  hope  of  power  or 
position  in  that  country.    Had  Lewis  employed  in  Ireland 
half  the  army  which  Luxembourg  had  been  moving  use- 
lessly from  camp  to  camp  in  Flanders,  he  could  easily    • 
have  destroyed  Ginkel  and  re-established  James  in  Dublin 

Castle. 

The  residue  of  St.  Kuth's  unfortunate  army  was  shipped  to 
France.  In  all  it  is  computed  that  some  19,000  splendid  Irish 
soldiers,  under  the  gallant  Sarsfield,  embarked  at  Cork.t 
These  brave  and  reckless  spirits,  led  by  Irish  gentlemen 
who  knew  and  understood  them,  now  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  England's  greatest  enemy.  They  never  forgot 
their  old  hatred  of  those  who  had  been  their  masters,  and 
the  native  Irish  still  glory  in  the  fact  that  the  only 
important  victory  which  the  French  can  fairly  claim  over 
the  English  was  won  for  them  by  the  hard-fighting  Irish 
Brigade  which  had  its  origin  in  these  emigrants. 

Marlborough  spent  this  winter  at  St.  Albans  when  not  in 
attendance  upon  the  King.    Though  in  frequent  correspond- 

*  Macpherson,  vol.  i.,  p.  239. 

t  Dah-ymple,  Part  II.,  Book  VI.,  p.  166. 

X  James  estimates  the  number  at  30,000.— Macpherson,  vol.  i.,  p.  240. 
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ence  with  his  old  master  at  St.  Germains,  and  thoroughly 
discontented  with  his  position  at  Court  and  in  the  army,  he 
still  lived  on  fairly  friendly  terms  with  William.  None 
but  Dutchmen,  however,  were  admitted  to  real  intimacy 
with  the  King,  though  we  read  of  his  dining  occasionally 
H  11, 1691.  with  Lord  Montague  in  his  lodgings  in  Whitehall,  when 
Lords  Marlborough,  Portland,  Essex,  Sydney  and  Godolphin 
were  present.*  There  were  great  rejoicings  this  winter 
upon  the  anniversary  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  in  cele- 
bration of  William's  birthday.  A  grand  ball  was  given  at 
the  palace,  where  the  company,  we  are  told,  mostly  appeared 
in  very  fine  new  clothes.  The  crowd  was  so  great  that  not 
half  of  the  ladies  invited  could  obtain  entrance,  and  only 
nine  chosen  couples  were  able  to  dance,  Marlborough  being 
one  of  the  nine  men.  Though  now  past  forty-one  years 
of  age,  he  was  still  remarkably  handsome  and  graceful, 
whilst  his  manners  were  more  polished  and  fascinating 
than  ever. 

Upon  his  return  to  London,  William  lost  no  time  in 
assembling  Parliament.  In  his  opening  speech  he  dwelt 
upon  the  success  with  which  the  war  in  Ireland  had  been 
brought  to  an  end,  and  at  the  same  time  urged  the  necessity 
for  vigorous  operations  against  the  French  King  in  the 
coming  year.  He  asked  for  large  supplies  to  enable  him  to 
equip  a  strong  fleet  and  a  land  force  of  some  65,000  men. 
The  proposal  to  maintain  a  large  army  in  Flanders  was  by 
no  means  well  received.  The  necessity  for  prosecuting  the 
war  in  Ireland  at  all  costs  had  been  generally  recognised, 
but  it  was  not  equally  clear  why  troops  should  be  sent 
to  protect  the  United  Provinces,  where  English  interests 
were,  to  say  the  least,  remotely  involved.  The  educated 
alone  could  fully  comprehend  what  those  interests  were, 
and  few  but  far-seeing  statesmen  like  William  could  under- 
stand why  it  was  desirable  to  fight  for  them.  Thoroughly 
English  was  all  this,  and  quite  worthy  of  *  her  Majesty's 
Opposition  '  for  the  last  half-century. 

*  Historical  MSS.,  Appendix,  Seventh  Report,  p.  207. 
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As  soon  as  the  surrender  of  Limerick  had  marked  the 
end  of  the  war  in  Ireland,  the  Jacobite  party  in  England, 
and  all  whom  William's  bad  manners  had  alienated,  found 
in  the  standing  army  a  popular   subject   for  complaint. 
The  old  cry  that  it  would  be  used  against  the  liberties  of  the 
people  was   revived,  and  it  was  boldly  asserted  that  the 
militia  sufficed  for  the  defence  of  the  country.     If  we  had 
Allies  whom  we  must  help,  let  that  help,  it  was  urged,  be  in 
ships,  not  in  soldiers.     Those  who  argued  thus  ignored  the 
fact  that  no  fleet,  however  strong,  could  protect  Flanders 
from   France,   and    that  if   Flanders   were    lost    Holland 
would  soon  share  the  same  fate.     The  discontented  Whigs 
forgot  that  if  the  Dutch  fleet  were  joined  to  that  of  France, 
English  ships  could  not  keep  the  sea.     The  Channel  would 
become   French,  and  we  should  in  consequence  lose  our 
foreign  trade.     Every  story  that  could  arouse  the  national 
prejudices    of   the  English   people    against  William  was 
invented  and  freely  circulated.     His  partiality  for  Dutchmen 
had  from  the  first  excited  much  comment  and  angry  re- 
monstrance from  those  who,  like  Marlborough,  were  dis- 
appointed of  their  expected  preferment.     William  took  no 
pains  to  make  himself  popular  in  England  or  to  gain  the 
affection  of  his  new  subjects.     The  figure  of  the  King  was 
unfamiliar  to  the  people,  and  he  disgusted  the  nobility  by  his 
ungracious  silence  and  unsjTnpathetic  manner.     They  felt 
this  all  the  more  deeply  because  they  knew  how  intimate 
and  convivial  he  could  be  over  the  bottle  with  his  favourite 
Dutch  courtiers.     It  was  with  difficulty  that  Englishmen 
could  obtain  audience  of  the  King,  and  when  they  did  see 
him  he  opened  his  lips  seldom,  and  his  heart  never.     He 
gained  no  friends  in  his  new  kingdom,  while  he  daily  added 
to  the  number  of  his  personal  enemies.     To  throw  discredit 
upon  his  administration,  it  was  sought  to  prove  that  the 
country  was  defrauded  by  the  payment  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  who,  it  was  alleged,  had  no  existence  except  in  the 
pay-sheets.     The  subject  was  hotly  debated  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 
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Shortly  after  his  return  from  Flanders,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  winter  of  1691-92,  Marlborough  sought  to  obtain  the 
post  of  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  which  had  become 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Schomberg  at  the  Boyne,  and  had 
noi  yet  been  filled  up.     He  was  without  doubt  the  most 
fitting  man  in  England  for  this  important  military  charge, 
and  as  the  emoluments  and  patronage  of  the  office  were 
considerable,  he— still  far  from  rich— craved  for  the  income 
it  would  secure  him.     He  was  the  foremost  soldier  in  the 
English  army,  and  his  services  entitled  him  to  look  for 
this  reward.     But  it  was  refused  him,  and  was  bestowed 
two  years  later  upon  William's  English  favourite,  Henry, 
Viscount   Sidney,   who  was  no  soldier  and  hated  Marl- 
borough.    This  refusal   rankled  m  Marlborough's  mind, 
and  showed  him  how  little  he  had  to  expect  from  his  new 
master.    He  spoke  openly  in  the   army  of  the  want   of 
consideration  shown  to  English  officers,  and  in  his  anger 
he  often  alluded  to  William  in  disparaging  and  offensive 
terms.     Before  several  people  assembled  at  Lord  Wharton's 
he  related  that  in  the  previous  reign  James  had  been  so 
anxious  to   fill   the  army  with   Irishmen,  that  the   only 
question  asked  was,  *  Do  you  speak  English  ?'     Now,  he 
said,  you  had  only  to  change  the  word  *  Irishman'  into 
*  Dutchman.'*     He  was  certainly  not  checked  by  his  wife  in 
any  of  these  ebullitions  of  petulance— on  the  contrary,  she 
followed  his  example,  and  her  loud  denunciations  of  the 
Kmg  and  his  Dutch    favourites  were  daily   repeated  in 
Kensington  Palace.     Anne,  who  cordially  disliked  William, 
encouraged  her  Lady-in-Waiting  in  this  conduct. 

Marlborough  had  another  cause  of  complaint.  During 
the  autumn  the  Princess  Anne  and  her  husband  had  both 
reminded  William  of  his  promise  to  confer  the  Garter  on 
Marlborough  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  Ireland,  and 
they  urged  him  to  fulfil  it  as  a  personal  favour  to  them- 
selves, the  Prince  adding  that  it  was  the  only  request  he 

♦  The  Minister  F.  Bonnet  to  the  Elector  Frederick  III. :  Ranke, 
vol.  vL,  p.  177. 
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had  ever  made  of  the  King.    But  no  notice  was  taken  of 
their  request.* 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Marlborough,  perhaps  with 
more  candour  than  wisdom,  remonstrated  with  the  King 
upon  his  lavish  bestowal  of  Crown  property  upon  Lords 
Portland  and  Rocheford,  and  others  of  his  fellow-country- 
men, t  It  was,  he  said,  *  with  great  grief  of  heart  many  of 
his  faithful  servants,  among  whom  he  requested  the  honour 
to  be  included,  saw  the  royal  munificence  confined  to  one 
or  two  lords,  and  those  foreigners.'  *As  far  as  he  was 
concerned  he  had  no  reason  to  complain,  he  was  amply 
provided  for  in  the  post  he  held  under  his  Majesty  ;  but  in 
duty  bound  he  felt  obliged  to  lay  before  him  what  he  ought 
to  know,  because  he  could  not  otherwise  be  apprized  of 
means  to  remedy  the  disasters  that  might  be  the  result  of 
such  an  unpopular  conduct.'  William  was  most  indignant, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  strained  relations  between 
Marlborough  and  Bentinck  were  further  embittered.  Such 
plain  speakmg  could  not  be  forgiven,  nor  was  it  ever 
forgotten.  I 

Early  in  the  winter  a  number  of  general  officers  were 
named  to  be  employed  in  Flanders  during  the  next  cam- 
paign. Marlborough,  who  was  one  of  them,  was  freely 
condemned  at  Court  for  refusing  to  serve  in  Flanders 
except  in  command  of  the  English  troops,  a  position  which 
he  was  fully  justified  in  claiming,  though  Ginkel  had  been 
sounded  to  accept  it.§ 

Meanwhile  James  was  pressing  Marlborough  for  some- 
thing more  than  promises,  but  the  latter  had  no  desire 
or  intention  of  committing  himself,  and  was  far  too  cautious 
and  astute  to  comply.  But  it  was  safe  and  easy  to  induce 
the  Princess  Anne  to  ask  her  father's  forgiveness  and  assure 

♦  Dabymple,  Appendix  to  Part  II.,  Book  VII. 

f  William  had  raised  his  friend  and  illegitimate  relation  Zulestein 
to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Bocheford. 

%  *  Lives  of  the  Two  Illustrious  Generals ' ;  London,  1713,  p.  31. 

§  The  Minister  Bonnet  to  the  Elector,  ^-J,  1692 :  Banke,  vol.  vi., 
p.  177. 
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him  of  her  soitow  for  the  part  she  had  played ;  and  this  much 
Marlborough  did,  for,  whilst  it  bound  him  to  nothing,  it 
would,  he  knew,  supply  James  with  a  useful  card  to  play  in 
his  difficult  game  with  the  French  Court.     It  would  enable 
him  to  assure  Lewis  that  whilst  Marlborough  would  answer 
for  the   army  and  Russell   for   the  navy,  the   great  and 
powerful  English  Church  would  be  managed  for  him  by 
the  Princess  Anne.     Her  repentant  letter  was  wTitten  in 
^  12, 1691.  December,  1691,  but  owing  to  the  close  watch  kept  on  all 
persons  going  to  France,  James  did  not  receive  it  until 
^,  5, 1692.  after  Russell's  victory  ofif  La  Hogue.*     It  would  appear  to 
have  served  Marlborough's  purpose  to  a  great  extent,  for  it 
is  mentioned  in  James's  Memoirs  thus  :  *  Considering  the 
great  power  my  Lord  and  Lady  Churchill  had  with  her, 
was  a  more  than  ordinary  marke  of  that  Lord's  sincerity  in 
what  he  professed.'!     It  is  tolerably  certain  that  William 
and  Mary  both  knew  of  Anne's  letter,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  infer  that  this  knowledge  tended  to  estrange  them  still 
more  from  the  Marlboroughs,  whom  they  justly  held  resix)n- 
sible  for  it.     Everything  that  took  place  in  Anne's  little 
Court  was  known  to  Barbara,  Lady  Fitzharding,  one  of 
Anne's  household  and  Lady  Marlborough's  most  intimate 
friend.:     She  habitually  recounted  all  she  heard  day  by 
day  to  her  sister  Elizabeth,  William's  ill-favoured  mistress, J? 
and  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  a  woman  of  Sarah 
Churchill's  outspoken    nature   would  tell   her   friend   all 
about  Anne's  letter  to  her  father.     In  a  similar  way  Lady 
Fitzharding  was  in   the   habit   of   hearing   much  of  the 
Jacobite  news  that  reached  the  Cockpit. 

Marlborough's  loss  of  the  Royal  favour  made  James  at 
this  time  more  disposed  than  he  had  been  previously  to 

*  Clarke's  '  Life  of  James,'  vol.  ii.,  pp.  477-498. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  476. 

J  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Villiers. 

§  She  married  Lord  George  Hamilton  in  1695,  who  was  made  Earl 
of  Orkney  by  William  as  a  reward  for  his  compliance.  She  died  178H. 
She  had  been  Lady-in-Waiting  to  Mary  before  her  marriage  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange. 
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accept  his  assurances  of  personal  devotion.  As  Marlborough 
was  brother-in-law  to  Tyrconnel  and  uncle  to  Berwick,  it 
was  taken  for  granted  that  he  would  lean  towards  the  cause 
which  was  theirs  as  well  as  that  of  his  old  master.  With 
more  sagacity  than  James  is  usually  credited  with,  he  says 
in  his  Memoirs:  *The  most  interested  men's  repentance 
may  be  credited  when  they  can  reasonably  hope  to  mend 
their  fortune  by  repairing  their  fault,  and  better  their  con- 
dition by  returning  to  their  duty.' 

A  scheme,  said  to  be  for  the  restoration  of  James  by  a 
constitutional  mode  of  procedure,  was  much  talked  of  this 
year.     I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  Marlborough  and 
the  others  who  devised  it  had  the  least  intention  of  using 
it  for  that  purpose,  although  they  told  James  they  had. 
But  they  meant  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
William  to  govern  England  exclusively  by  Englishmen  on 
English  lines  and  for  exclusively  English  objects.     The 
national   hatred  of  foreigners  was  proverbial,  and  Marl- 
borough as  a  soldier  had   special  reasons    for  detesting 
them,  as  William  confided  almost  every  important   com- 
mand to  his  own  countrymen.     In  all  military  society 
Marlborough  was  loud  in  denunciations  of  this  policy,  and 
impressed  upon  his  hearers  that  it  destroyed  their  prospects. 
His  scheme  was  to  take  advantage  of  this  national  feeling 
and  to  move  an  address  in  Parliament  requesting  the  King 
to  dismiss  all  foreigners  from  the  public  service,  and  to 
send  out  of  England  all  the  Dutch  troops— about  5,000 
men— he  still   retained    there.      William    knew  of    this 
scheme  and  dreaded  it  above  all  things,  as  it  would  place 
him  in  a  most  serious  dilemma.     If  he  gave  way,  he  would 
thereby  hand  himself  over  to  his  enemies  in  England,  as 
powerless  as  Samson  was  when  deprived  of  his  hair ;   if 
he  refused,   he  would  create    an    estrangement  between 
himself   and    Parliament    that    he    felt   would    naturally 
destroy  his  position   in  England.     James  was  buoyed  up 
with  the  hope  that  Parliament,  under  these  circumstances, 
would  recall  him,  and  that  the  army  led  by  Marlborough, 
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and  the  navy  by  Admiral  Russell,  would  side  with 
Parliament  and  secure  his  restoration.  The  plot  came  to 
nothing,  for  some  over-suspicious  Jacobite,  seized  with  an 
apprehension  that  Marlborough  was  working  not  in  James's 
interest,  but  with  a  view  to  place  Anne  on  the  throne, 
thought  it  advisable  to  stop  the  whole  proceeding,  and 
accordingly  disclosed  the  secret  to  Bentinck.* 


u 


♦  Macpherson's  Original  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  440. 
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CHAPTER  LXXI. 

LEWIS   XIV.    PROPOSES   TO   INVADE    ENGLAND. 

James  draws  up  a  project  for  the  invasion  of  England-The  French 
Navy-Whilst  Lewis  was  preparing  for  the  invasion  <>«  E°g^^°^ 
Waiiam  was  making  arrangements  for  a  descent  upon  the  French 
coast. 

Whilst  William  was  obtaining  supplies  from  Parliament 
and  making  arrangements  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war  in  Flanders,  his  enemy,  Lewis  XIV..  was  secretly  pre- 
paring, for  the  invasion  of  England,  an  army  of  between 
Lent;  and  thirty  thousand  men  to  be  under  the  command 
of  James  II.     It  is  a  curious  and  unaccountable  fact  that 
it  was  not  until  William   had  reconquered  Ireland,  had 
put  do%vn  rebellion  in  Scotland,  and  the  Jacobite  party  m 
England  had  been  demoralized  in  consequence,  that  Lewis 
turned  his  attention    seriously  to  the   invasion  of  this 
country.     Had  he  sent  a  strong  squadron  into  the  Irish 
Channel  to  prevent  the  return  of  William  and  his  army 
from  Ireland,  and  landed  20,000  men   under  a  British 
commander   on   the   coast  of    Sussex   immedia  ely   after 
his  victory  off  Beachy  Head,  or  even  a  month  earlier, 
such  an  army,  aided  by  the  English  Jacobites,  might  easily 
have  taken   London.     The  Jacobites  were  at  that   ame 
strong  in  Scotland  ;  in  England  they  had  not  yet  been  dis- 
heartened  by  reverses ;  whilst  in  Ireland,  even  after    he 
defeat  of  the  Boyne,  a  considerable  army,  as  well  as  the 
whole  Catholic  population,  recognised  James  as  Kmg.     ine 
French   officers    employed  in   Ireland  durmg   the  three 
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previous  years  by  Lewis,  hating  service  there,  had  en- 
deavoured to  impress  on  him  the  hopelessness  of  continuing 
the  struggle  in  that  island.  Other  reasons  also  led  him 
to  believe  that  a  movement  in  James's  interest  could  be 
more  effectively  made  in  England  than  in  Ireland,  and  he 
was  assured  by  the  exiled  King  that  most  of  those  who  had 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  Revolution  were  so  dissatisfied 
with  William  that  they  would  hail  the  return  of  their  lawful 
Sovereign. 

James  had,  at  the  request  of  King  Lewis,  drawn  up  a 
project  for  the  invasion  of  England.  The  invading  force 
was  to  be  largely  drawn  from  the  18,000  Irish  troops  in  the 
French  service.*  The  troops  were  to  assemble  at  Brest, 
Belleisle,  Eochefort,  and  Ambleteuse,  where  every  arrange- 
ment was  to  be  secretly  made  for  the  collection  of  ships  to 
carry  them  across  the  Channel.  James  urged  that  everything 
depended  upon  the  French  fleet  getting  to  sea  before  the 
English.  He  proposed  to  land  either  near  Dover  or  in  the 
Downs  behind  the  Goodwin  Sands,  and  thence  to  march 
upon  Rochester,  to  seize  the  naval  stores  there  and  the 
men-of-war  in  the  Medway.  This,  he  added,  would  give 
him  possession  of  the  *  wives,  children,  and  houses  of  a 
great  number  of  the  officers  and  sailors  of  the  fleet,  which 
will  hinder  them  from  acting  against  me  with  the  same 
vigour.'  He  would  thus  become  *  master  of  the  English 
fleet,  because  when  they  know  that  I  have  in  my  hands  all 
that  is  most  dear  to  them,  they  will  not  fight  against  my 
interest.'  From  Rochester  he  intended  to  march  on 
London.  If  he  succeeded  in  taking  that  city,  *  which  has 
never  yet,'  he  wrote,  *  resisted  when  it  was  attacked,  even 
by  an  army  of  but  five  or  six  thousand  men,  I  do  not 
deceive  myself  when  I  imagine  that  the  rest  of  England 
will  not  make  a  long  resistance ;  since  it  is  certain  that  in 
London  all  the  men  of  quality,  all  the  good  houses  of  the 
nobility,  all  the  rich  merchants  of  the  kingdom,  have  so 
much  interest  that  I  shall  have  in  my  hands  very  good 

*  Macpherson,  vf>l.  i.,  p.  897. 
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pledges  of  their  fidelity.'*     He  was  fully  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  keeping  all  knowledge  of  these  preparations 
from  the  enemy.    He  goes  on  to  say  :  '  That  all  the  matter 
be  as  long  concealed  as  possible ;  that  the  true  design  be 
never   named   but   in   the   closest   councils,   and   that   no 
questions  be  publickly  asked  of  places  convenient  for  such 
an  attempt,  lest  thereby  people  should  form  notions  pre- 
judicial to  the  design,  and  that  spying  may  be  prevented.' 
*  That  the  secrecy  of  this  affair  be  entrusted  to  none  but 
such  as  are  of  uncontroverted  loyalty  ;  that  this  thing  be 
never  named  at  St.  Germains,  even  though  all  the  world 
should  talk  of  it  elsewhere.'     He  was  a  man  of  slow  under- 
standmg  in  many  things,  but  he  thoroughly  realized  the 
value  of  secrecy  in  military  operations,  and  he  understood 
that  the  first  condition  of  a  successful  invasion  of  England 
was  to  secure  complete  naval  supremacy  in  the  Channel. 
When  in  1815  Napoleon  set  out  from  Paris  to  encounter 
the  armies  of  England  and  Prussia,  his  first  aim  was  to 
bring  them  separately  to  battle.     And  so  with  Lewis  now. 
His  first  object  was  to  encounter  the  navies  of  England  and 
Holland  separately  ;  for  if  his  fleet  could  but  meet  that  of 
England  before  the  Dutch  fleet  should  have  joined  it,  his 
success  ought  to  be  assured  ;  and  the  Dutch  fleet,  left  to  its 
own  resources,  could  not  hold  the  sea  against  France. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  Lewis  had  aimed  at  creating  a 
fleet  to  equal  those  of  England  and  Holland  combined.  He 
had  spent  enormous  sums  upon  his  navy,  which  was  now 
well  commanded,  efficient,  and  superior  in  fighting  strength 
to  the  navy  of  England.  His  agents  assured  him  that  the 
English  fleet  would  not  be  ready  to  put  to  sea  before  the 
month  of  June,  and  James  also  persuaded  him  that  Admiral 
Russell  would  not  oppose  the  passage  across  the  Channel 
of  the  army  which  was  to  reinstate  the  Stewart  dynasty. 
Lewis,  however,  wishing  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  laid  his 

♦  These  projects  by  James,  which  are  given  in  Macpherson,  vol.  i., 
p.  398,  etc.,  are  very  interesting,  and  should  be  instructive  reading  to 
those  who  find  it  convenient  to  deny  the  possibihty  of  an  mvasion. 
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plans  so  as  to  have  the  whole  naval  strength  of  his  kingdom 
concentrated  in  the  Channel  long  before  the  Dutch  fleet 
should  put  to  sea,  for  in  previous  years  the  junction  of  the 
two  fleets  had  not  taken  place  before  summer.  It  was 
confidently  expected  that  De  Tourville's  fleet  of  about 
seventy-five  ships  of  the  line  would  be  collected  in  the 
Channel  by  the  beginning  of  April,  and  would  be  fully 
competent  to  destroy  any  English  fleet  which  it  might 
encounter. 

There  were,  however,  many  risks  to  be  faced,  which 
Lewis  forgot  or  ignored  in  the  delightful  contemplation  of 
the  expected  naval  victory.  An  invasion  of  England, 
followed  by  the  restoration  of  James,  would  be,  he  felt, 
the  most  effective  checkmate  to  the  Grand  Alliance;  for 
William,  reduced  to  his  former  position  of  Stadtholder, 
could  no  longer  take  the  lead,  and  without  his  guiding  hand 
it  would  soon  tumble  in  pieces.  It  was  arranged  between 
James  and  Lewis  that  the  invading  army  should  consist  of 
about  20,000  men,  the  strength  recommended  by  Marl- 
borough, half  to  be  French,  and  half  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Irish  troops  in  France.  James  was  to  command  the  army, 
with  the  veteran  Marshal  de  Belief onds  under  him.  These 
troops  and  a  fleet  of  some  300  transports  were  secretly 
collected  during  the  month  of  March  in  the  ports  of  Nor- 
mandy, between  Havre  and  La  Hogue,  and  hoped  to  land 
on  the  south  coast  of  England  early  in  April.* 

Whilst  Lewis  was  thus  occupied  in  preparations  for  the 
invasion  of  England,  William,  ignorant  of  his  designs,  was 
on  his  side  making  every  arrangement  for  a  descent  upon 
the  French  coast,  hoping  thereby  to  create  a  diversion  in 
favour  of  his  intended  operations  in  Flanders.  It  would 
seem  that  his  first  intention  had  been  to  attack  Dunkirk, 
whose  unfinished  fortifications  offered  many  openings  for  a 
successful  assault,  but  the  enemy  got  wind  of  this  project, 
and  at  once  put  the  place  in  so  thorough  a  state  of  defence 

♦  Campbell's  '  Naval  History,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  443.  Dalrymple,  Part  II., 
Book  VII. 


that  all  hope  of  taking  it  by  surprise  had  to  be  abandoned. 
However,  the  idea  of  a  descent  somewhere  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy  was  persevered  in.* 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  whilst  these  preparations 
were  going  forward  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  neither 
King  knew  of  the  other's  intentions.     It  was  not  until  late 
in  April  that  Mary's  Council  realized  the  seriousness  of  the 
danger  which  threatened.f      The    information    was  first 
obtained  from  letters  between  De  Tourville  and  some  of 
his  agents  in  England,  which  were  taken  in  a  privateer 
wrecked  on  the  Goodwin  Sands.     Mary's  Council  urged  the 
naval  Commander-in-Chief,   Admiral   Russell,   to  use   all 
possible  despatch  in  getting  the  fleet  ready  for  sea.     The 
Dutch  were  likewise  urged  forward  in  their  preparations, 
for  it  was  hoped  that  the  combined  navies  might  early  in 
the  year  have  undisputed  command  of  the  Channel.      A 
body  of  troops  was  held  in  readiness  to  embark  in  transports 
then  fitting  out  in  the  Thames  ;  many  new  ships  were  built, 
and  every  available  man-of-war  was  put  in  commission. 
The  utmost  activity  prevailed  in  our  dockyards,  and  orders 
were  sent  to  all  our  squadrons  abroad  to  assemble  in  the 
Channel  with  the  least  possible  delay.     No  expense  was 
spared,  and  powder,  stores,  and  provisions  were  lavishly 
supplied. 

*  See  2^08ty  p.  265. 

t  Ranke,  vol.  v.,  p.  46. 
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CHAPTEK  LXXII. 

MAKLBOROUGH   DISMISSED   FROM  ALL   HIS   OFFICES. 

William,  well  aware  that  he  is  surrounded  by  enemies,  is  determined 
to  keep  command  of  the  Army  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  as  he 
distrusts  the  loj^alty  of  English  officers — Mary  quarrels  with  Anne, 
and  Marlborough  is  disgraced  the  following  morning  —  Admiral 
Bussell  takes  his  part. 

William  had  been  for  some  time  gradually  realizing  that 
traitors  to  a  hereditarj^  sovereign  could  be  equally  disloyal 
to  an  elected  king.  This  discovery  naturally  threw  him 
more  than  ever  into  the  arms  of  the  foreign  adventurers 
who  had  come  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  wealthy  England. 
Them  he  could  trust  implicitly,  for  as  soldiers  of  fortune 
and  strangers  in  a  foreign  land  they  were  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  him,  both  for  advancement  and  riches. 
They  could  expect  nothing  from  the  English  nation  exce^jt 
through  their  master's  influence,  and  the  lands  and  highly 
paid  offices  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  them  could  be 
at  any  moment  taken  back.  Knowing  the  character  of 
the  men  who  had  helped  to  make  him  King,  he  felt  that 
they  would  not  hesitate  to  depose  him  if  they  believed 
the  change  to  be  advisable  in  the  interests  of  England  ; 
but  though  he  avoided  employing  English  Generals,  he 
was  compelled  to  select  Englishmen  to  be  his  Ministers, 
because  he  knew  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  foreigners 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  country.  Indeed,  he 
displayed  great  magnanimity  towards  those  suspected  of 
hostility  to  his  person  and  Government,   and  for  years 


continued  to  employ  men  whom  he  knew  to  be  Jacobites  at 
heart.     He  w^as  too  indifferent  to  what  his  courtiers  might 
think  of  him  to  punish  mere  abuse  of  himself  and  his 
friends.     William  had  many  faults,  but  envy,  hatred,  and 
malice  were  for  the  most  part  foreign  to  his  nature.     In 
mind  he  was  essentially  liberal,  and  he  cared  nothing  for 
the  petty  ambitions  of  party  politicians,  or  for  the  quarrels 
and  jealousies  of  courtiers.     To  him  Whigs  and  Tories  were 
alike,  provided  that  they  served  him  well.     He  did  not 
exact  nor  did  he  expect  from  them  the  fervent  loyalty  of  the 
Cavalier;   he  was  content  to  wait   until  his  Government 
should  have  been  for  some  years  well  established,  to  obtain 
the  goodwill  of  his  English  subjects.     He  knew  that  they 
disliked  his  Dutch  favourites  in  spite  of  their  Protestantism, 
but  he  also    knew    that    they   detested    French    Eoman 
Catholics.     He  never  sought  for  information  against  those 
in  office,  even  when  he  believed  them  to  be  in  correspond- 
ence with  James  ;  and  knowing,  as  he  certainly  did,  that 
many  of  his  Ministers,  as  well  as  Marlborough  and  Eussell, 
were  in  constant  communication  with   St.   Germains,  he 
nevertheless   continued    to   employ   them,   and   had    the 
sagacity  to  appear,  at  least,  to  trust  them.     But  he  would 
not   give  high   commands   in  the   army  to   Englishmen. 
James  lost  his  crown  through  the  defection  of  his  army, 
and  his  army  through  the  defection  of  Marlborough,  and 
William  felt  that  if  in  his  turn  the  army  failed  him,  he 
too  would  be  ruined.     He  consequently  determined  to  keep 
it  entirely  in  his  own  hands,  employing  only  Dutch  officers 
in  high  commands.     They  had  been  trained  in  the  wars 
which  for  the  last  score  of  years  William  had  been  waging 
against  France.     They  were  his  friends,  his  comrades  in 
arms,  and  his  countrymen,  and  it  was  only  natural  that 
he  should  give  the  preference  to  men  of  tried  military 
capacity  and  of  undoubted  devotion  to  his  person  rather 
than  to  untried  English  officers  of  doubtful  loyalty.     The 
following  lines  explained  why  it  was  that  William  preferred 
his  own  countrymen  for  high  commands : 
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*  We  blame  the  King  that  he  relies  too  much 
On  strangers,  Germans,  Huguenots  and  Dutch, 
And  seldom  does  his  great  aifairs  of  State, 
To  EngUsh  councillors  communicate. 
The  fact  might  very  well  be  answered  thus : 
He  has  so  often  been  betrayed  by  us, 
He  must  have  been  a  madman  to  rely, 
On  EngUsh  gentlemen's  fidelity. 
For  (laying  other  arguments  aside), 
This  thought  might  mortify  our  English  pride, 
That  foreigners  have  faithfully  obeyed  him, 
And  none  but  Enghshmen  have  e'er  betrayed  him.'* 

He  had,  moreover,  been  educated  in  the  superstition  that 
no  military  talent  was  to  be  found  outside  the  stiff  and 
formal  armies  of  Europe,  trained  in  that  methodical  system 
of  warfare  practised  on  the  Continent.  Few  English  officers 
had  had  this  training,  and  William  consequently  had  no 
opinion  of  them  as  leaders  in  the  field.  The  French 
Ambassador,  writing  to  his  Court,  says  of  them :  *  They 
are  even  ignorant  of  the  smallest  rules  of  war,  and  except 
a  few  officers  who  have  seen  active  service  in  France  and 
in  Holland,  the  great  bulk  of  them  do  not  know  even  the 
first  principles  of  the  articles  of  war.'f 

But  his  attitude  in  this  respect  was  keenly  criticised 
whenever  he  was  compelled  to  ask  Parliament  for  supplies 
of  men  and  money,  and  insulting  attacks  were  made  upon 
him.  Upon  one  occasion  a  member  said  that  *  one  of  the 
plagues  of  Egypt  had  fallen  upon  England,  where  the  croak 
of  frogs  was  to  be  heard  everywhere  from  the  palace  to  the 
cottage.'  It  is  certain  that,  impassive  and  phlegmatic  as 
William  was,  he  deeply  resented  the  attacks  upon  his 
countrymen. 

In  his  campaigns  he  had  always  been  accustomed  to  deal 
with  armies  made  up  of  contingents  from  many  countries, 

♦  Defoe's  '  Truebom  EngUshman.' 

t  Barillon  to  Lewis  XIV.  of  9,  12,  1688.  This  might  have  been 
written  with  truth  of  the  army  which  we  sent  to  the  Crimea  in  1854, 
and  even  of  our  army  subsequently,  until  pubUc  opinion  compelled  its 
reform. 
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and  commanded  by  officers  of  various  nationalities.  He 
could  not  therefore  understand  why  English  soldiers,  more 
than  others,  should  object  to  serve  under  foreigners ;  nor 
was  it  intelligible  to  him  why  Englishmen  should  entertain 
so  strong  a  prejudice  against  all  men  born  outside  their  own 
islands.  It  is  curious  that  these  sentiments  should  exist  even 
to-day,  seeing  that  few  nations  in  the  last  thousand  years 
have  been  longer  ruled  by  foreign  kings.  As  late  as  the 
last  century  we  had  two  who  did  not  even  speak  English. 

Whilst  William  could  command  the  services  of  many 
foreign  Generals  of  experience,  his  choice  of  EngUsh  com- 
manders was  extremely  limited.     Marlborough  was  now 
the  only  English  soldier  of  any  note,  and  to  him  he  was 
certainly  under  the  deepest  obligations.     But  as  yet  Marl- 
borough was  only  known  as  a  successful  commander  amongst 
his  own  countrymen,  and,  except  during  the  recent  expedi- 
tion to  Cork,  he  had  hitherto  only  served  in  subordinate 
positions.     The  fact  that  whatever  he  undertook  succeeded, 
and  that  wherever  he  commanded  fortune  smiled  upon  his 
dashing  activity,  intensified  the  jealous  dislike  of  the  King's 
Dutch  officers,  and  William  certainly  allowed  his  partiality 
for  them  to  weigh  heavily  against  Marlborough.     Had  his 
correspondence  with  James  been  the  only  bar  to  his  employ- 
ment, the  only  cause  of  dislike  and  the  only  reason  why  he 
should  be  disgraced,  imprisoned  and  neglected,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  he  would  have  been  employed,  as  well  as 
many  others  who  were  also  playing  a  double  game.     But 
there  were  other  reasons,  the  strongest  being  the  unlimited 
influence  which  he  and  his  wife  exercised  over  the  Princess 
Anne.     Besides,  it  is  not  impossible  that  William — the 
unsuccessful  commander— may  have  shared  in  some  measure 
the  dislike  and  jealousy  which  the  Ginkels,  Bentincks  and 
Schombergs  entertained   for  the  one  able  and  successful 
commander  whom  England  possessed. 

Meanwhile  the  breach  between  the  two  royal  sisters  in- 
creased with  time,  and  at  length  ended  in  a  serious  explosion. 
Anne  was  at  Court  one  evening  early  in  January,  when  the 
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Queen  attacked  her  for  making  an  allowance  of  ^^1,000  a 
year  to  Lady  Marlborough  from  her  Parliamentary  annuity. 
The  dispute  rose  high,  and  Mar}^  was  enraged  at  having  her 
authority  disputed.  She  rated  her  sister  in  unmeasured 
terms,  or,  as  Anne  describes  it,  she  began  *  to  pick 
quarrels,'  and  even  talked  of  reducing  the  Parliamentary 
annuity  by  one  half.*  But  strong  as  was  the  Queen's 
determination  to  assert  her  authority,  she  could  make  no 
impression  upon  Anne's  obstinacy,  and  the  open  defiance 
of  her  power  provoked  her  to  such  a  degree  that  she 
persuaded  the  King  to  dismiss  Marlborough  from  all  his 
Court  and  army  employments,  believing  that  his  disgrace 
w^ould  necessarily  lead  to  a  separation  between  the  Princess 
and  her  objectionable  Lady-in -Waiting. 

The  blow  was  struck  the  day  after  the  above-mentioned 
altercation.  Marlborough  was  in  waiting  that  morning  as 
Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber,  and,  according  to  custom, 
had  handed  the  King  his  shirt  as  he  dressed.  WiUiam's 
manner  towards  him  was  as  usual,  and  as  soon  as  this 
important  duty  had  been  performed  Marlborough  introduced 
Lord  George  Hamilton  to  the  Eoyal  presence.  But  before  a 
couple  of  hours  had  elapsed  Lord  Nottingham,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  brought  him  an  order  from  the  King  to  sell  at 
U 1,  i69.i.  once  all  the  offices  he  held,  civil  and  military,  as  from  that 
date  he  was  to  consider  himpelf  dismissed  from  the  army 
and  all  public  employment  and  forbidden  the  Court.  These 
orders  were  as  insulting  as  they  were  peremptory,  and, 
coming  a  few  hours  after  her  rupture  with  the  Queen,  the 
Princess  Anne  felt  them  to  be  intended  as  a  personal  and 
open  affront  to  her  also.  William  had  just  reasons  of 
complaint  against  Marlborough,  but  he  should  have  re- 
membered his  services  at  the  Revolution,  in  Flanders,  and 
in  Ireland.  These  services,  however,  were  ignored,  and 
Colonel  ToUemache  was  promoted  to  fill  Marlborough's 
place.  His  troop  of  Life  Guards  was  given  to  Lord  Col- 
chester; his  regiment,  now  the  Royal  Fusiliers,  was 
♦  Letter  from  Anne  to  Sarah,  pp.  88,  84,  of  *  The  Conduct.' 
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bestowed  upon  Lord  George  Hamilton;  and  his  post  of 
Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  was  filled  by  Lord  Lans- 
downe.  In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  times,  he 
received,  however,  a  round  sum  down  from  each  of  his 
successors  in  the  offices  of  which  he  was  deprived. 

It  is  much  to  Admiral  RusselPs  credit  that  he  had  the 
courage  to  upbraid  William  for  his  ungenerous  treatment 
of  one  who  was  not  only  the  foremost  English  soldier,  but 
who  had,  in  fact,  *  set  thfe  Crown  on  his  head.'*  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  pressed  the  King  for  some  reason  for  this  con- 
duct; he  only  incurred  his  Majesty's  displeasure  without 
in  any  way  benefiting  his  friend.  Strange  to  say,  Marl- 
borough's offences,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  w^ere 
not  visited  upon  his  relatives ;  for  one  of  them,  Charles 
Churchill,  was  promoted  to  be  a  first -lieutenant  in  the 
army  shortly  afterwards.!  George  Churchill,  however, 
resigned  his  position  and  commission  in  the  navy  because  23, 1,  i69i 
of  the  ill-treatment  his  brother  Lord  Marlborough  had  met 
with  from  the  King. 

♦  Burnet,  vol.  ii.,  p.  92. 

t  Hatton  Correspondence  of  January  28,  1692,  voL  i.,  p.  170. 
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CHAPTEK  LXXIII. 

THE    king's   reasons    FOR   THE    DISMISSAL    OF    MARLBOROUGH. 

Many  theories  started  on  the  subject  at  the  time— Sarah  ordered  to 
leave  the  Court— Anne  leaves  in  consequence— Sarah  wishes  to  quit 
Anne's  service,  but  does  not  do  so,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
Princess. 

The  cause  of  Marlborough's  abrupt  dismissal  from  office 
has  remained  for  a  long  time  imexplained,  but  with  the 
fuller  information  now  before  us  it  is  not  difficult  to  pene- 
trate the  mystery.*  When  Kussell  pleaded  with  William 
on  behalf  of  his  friend,  the  King  was  fully  aware  that,  as 
far  as  treasonable  correspondence  with  James  was  concerned, 
Kussell  was  quite  as  guilty  as  Marlborough  himself.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  solely  on  this  account  that  he  was  dismissed ; 
neither  was  it  because  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  King 
to  comply  with  Mary's  wishes.  It  is  more  likely  that  he 
thought  it  advisable  to  make  an  example  of  one  of  those 
whom  he  knew  to  be  engaged  in  plotting  against  him,  and, 
by  selecting  Marlborough,  to  show  his  faithless  servants  that 
the  highest  services  rendered  at  the  Revolution  would  not 
screen  the  guilty  from  his  wrath.  In  Marlborough  also  he 
chose  the  man  who  had  made  himself  specially  obnoxious 
both  by  personal  abuse  of  him  as  an  individual  and  by  con- 
stant depreciation  of  him  as  King.  It  was  but  natural 
that  William   should  in  his  heart  resent  Marlborough's 

*  Lord  Hardwicke,  m  a  note  on  Burnet  (vol.  ii.,  p.  85),  says  the  real 
cause  of  Marlborough's  disgrace  was  never  cleared  up. 
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conduct  in  this  respect,  and  we  know  from  himself  that  he 
did  resent  it  deeply.  His  Dutch  friends  also,  to  further 
their  own  ends,  did  their  best  to  fan  his  wrath.  Moreover, 
he  must  have  calculated  that,  in  consequence  of  Marl- 
borough's disgrace,  Anne  would  be  compelled  to  dismiss 
from  her  household  the  wife  of  a  man  forbidden  to  appear 
within  the  precmcts  of  the  Court.  This  was  a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  wished  for  by  himself  and  by  the  Queen. 

It    is  a  melancholy   truth   that    success    breeds   envy 
and  detraction.     Marlborough*s  rivals,  both  EngUsh  and 
Dutch,  sought  to  disparage  his  achievements  by  attributing 
them  to  good  luck ;  for  it  is  the  way  of-  incompetent  men 
to  accuse    the   able  of   being   fortunate.*     But,   making 
every  allowance  for  the  envy  and  hostility  of  this  class,  it 
remains  a  curious  fact  that,  courteous,  affable,  and  pleasing 
as  Marlborough  was  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
he  yet  had  no  party  and  few  stanch  adherents  at  Court,  or 
even  in  the  army.     He  had  a  few  good  friends,  such  as  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  Admiral  Russell,  and  Lords  Nottingham 
and  Godolphin,  who  always  did  their  best  to  promote  his 
interests,   and  were  anxious  to   help  him   now  that    he 
was  in  trouble.     He  had  a  host^of  acquaintances,  but  had 
always  been  too   self-contained   to  have  many  intimate 
friends,  especially  after  his  marriage.     In  an  age  of  jovial 
festivity  he  was  not  a  convivial  man,  and  his  temperate 
and  simple  habits  were  a  sort  of  standing  reproach  to  the 
gambling  and  drinking  men  around  him.     His  frugality 
had  already  earned  for  him  a  reputation  of  penuriousness, 
which  we  are  told  was  often  the  subject  of  ridicule  at  Court. 
It   was    complained,   too,   that    he    never   entertained— a 
circumstance   which   was   not   calculated   to   promote  his 
popularity  with  his  contemporaries,  devoted  as  they  were  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table.     It  was  also  said  that  his  style 
of  living  was  on  a  very  humble  scale,  more  suited  to  a  man 
with  an  income  of  4*1,000  a  year  than  to  one  as  rich  as  he 
was.    Many,  therefore,  besides  those  who  coveted  his  places 

♦  Napoleon. 
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at  Court  or  in  the  army,  rejoiced  at  his  fall ;  whilst  to 
others,  such  as  Portland,  who  envied  his  reputation,  it  was 
a  source  of  triumph.  Few  indeed,  excepting  his  personal 
friends,  Godolphin  and  Russell,  seemed  to  grieve  over  it.* 

Mary  had  long  distrusted  Marlborough  and  his  wife— a 
feeling  that  was  fostered  m  her  by  Edward  Villiers,  her 
Master  of  the  Horse,  who  hated  them  cordially.  In  short, 
everything  the  Marlboroughs  did  or  said  that  could  be 
made  to  tell  against  them  was  carefully  reported  and  exag- 
gerated. At  the  same  time,  it  is  strange  that  two  clever 
people  bred  up  at  Court  and  familiar  with  its  ways,  who 
knew  how  essential  it  is  to  stand  well  with  the  Sovereign  and 
with  the  Sovereign's  favourites,  should  so  utterly  spoil  their 
game  by  allowing  temper  to  override  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion when  they  talked  of  \Yilliam  in  society.  They  took 
no  trouble  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  members  of  the 
Villiers  family,  then  the  most  influential  people  at  Court. 
One  sister,  '  the  squint-eyed  Elizabeth,'  was  William's  ac- 
knowledged mistress  ;  and  another  had  married  his  favourite, 
Bentinck.  The  brother  Edward,  afterwards  created  Earl 
of  Jersey  as  the  price  of  his  sister's  dishonour,  had  long 
been  in  Mary's  service,  and  still  enjoyed  her  confidence. 
The  whole  influence  of  this  family  was  united  with  that  of 
the  King's  favourites,  Portland  and  Sidney,  to  injure  the 
Marlboroughs,  and  to  inflame  William  and  Mary  against 
them.  Thus,  had  there  been  no  other  reason  for  Marl- 
borough's long  exclusion  from  employment  after  his  dis- 
grace, the  bitter  animosity  entertained  towards  him  by  a 
clique  of  courtiers  who  had  constant  access  to  the  King 
by  day  and  night  is  sufficient  to  account  for  it.  Sarah's 
temper  had  made  Elizabeth  Villiers  a  bitter  enemy ;  and 
Portland's  jealousy  of  Marlborough  having  grown  into 
active  personal  hatred,  both  he  and  the  King's  mistress  in- 

*  Historical  MSS.,  Appendix  to  Seventh  Report,  p.  220.  For  some 
years  he  possessed  but  three  very  modest -looking  coats,  one  of  which 
was  strictly  reserved  for  the  festivities  upon  the  birthdays  of  the  King, 
the  Queen,  and  the  Princess  Anne. 
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cited  William  against  this  ambitious  couple,  and  denounced 
their  ingratitude  and  avarice  with  the  most  bitter  invec- 
tives. 

In  those  days  no  man  could  long  maintain  his  power  who 
was  at  enmity  with  the  King's  mistress.     Her  favour  was 
quite  as  important  to  the  courtiers  at  Whitehall  as  the 
interest  and  good  wishes  of  the  Zenana  have  always  been 
for  the  Eastern  Vizir.     It  was  not,  however,  until  Mary, 
smarting  under  the  irritation   of  her  open  rupture  with 
Anne  the  previous  evening,  had  pressed  William  to  dismiss 
Marlborough,  that  he  finally  resolved  to  do  so.     Two  and 
a  half  years  afterwards  Lord  Shrewsbury,  in  a  letter  to  V  f,  1694. 
the  King,   when  pleading  for  Marlborough's  forgiveness 
and  re-employment,  refers  to  William's  cause  of  complaint 
as  embracing  some  pomts  of  a  nature  too  tender  for  him 
to  advise  upon,  and  of  which  he  said  the  King  only  could 
judge;    *but  if    those  could  be   accommodated  to  your 
Majesty's  satisfaction,'   etc.*     From  this  it   seems  plain 
that  he  was  not   disgraced   for   any  fault  that  could  be 
regarded  as  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

For  many  days  the  great  topic  of  London  gossip  was 
the  news  of  Marlborough's  disgrace,  and  his  dismissal 
filled  the  pages  of  every  news-letter.  Endless  were  the 
guesses  as  to  the  cause  of  his  disgrace.  Sir  C.  Lyttelton,  A  2,  I69i 
who  states  that  his  information  is  derived  from  Lords 
Caermarthen,  Nottingham,  and  from  Marlborough  himself, 
says :  *  All  agreed  in  this,  y^  y*  King,  besides  other  things 
of  high  misdemeanour,  said  he  had  held  correspondence 
with  K«  James.'t  Evelyn,  who  disliked  Marlborough, 
states  that  he  was  dismissed  *  for  his  excessive  taking  of 
bribes,  covetousness  and  extortion  on  all  occasions  from  his 
mferior  officers.'  It  is  to  be  noted  that  even  at  this  period 
of  his  career  charges  of  this  sort  were  associated  with  his 
name,  but  such  accusations  were  commonly  made  against 

♦  Shrewsbury  Correspondence. 

t  This  letter,    addressed  to  Viscount  Hatton,  is  given  at  p.  170, 
vol.  ii.,  of  Camden  Society  edition  of  Hatton  Correspondence. 
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nearly  all  leading  public  men,  and,  indeed,  the  echo  of 
them  is  to  be  heard  even  in  our  own  days.  Most  of  the 
conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  Marlborough's  sudden  dis- 
missal were  at  least  partly  founded  upon  his  openly- 
expressed  condemnation  of  Dutch  favouritism,  and  upon 
his  alleged  endeavour  to  excite  discontent  in  the  army. 
Some  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  he  who  induced 
the  officers  to  complain  to  William  of  his  neglecting  them, 
particularly  since  *  the  reduction  of  Ireland.*  The  Jacobites 
were  especially  spiteful  in  their  abuse  of  the  fallen  courtier, 
for  at  this  time  many  of  their  agents  still  suspected  that  his 
plots  and  schemes  were  in  Anne's  interest  rather  than  in 
her  father's.  Every  sort  of  damaging  story  was  told  against 
him  at  Court.  He  was  reported  to  have  said  that  he  had 
quitted  James  because  he  would  not  govern  according  to 
law,  and  that  he  would  now  leave  William,  because  he 
seemed  determined  to  follow  in  James's  footsteps.  In  a 
letter  to  Anne,  the  Queen  says  she  *need  not  repeat  the 
cause  he  has  given  the  King  to  do  what  he  has  done,  nor 
his  unwillingness  at  all  times  to  come  to  such  extremities, 
though  people  do  deserve  it.'  From  this  it  is  evident  that 
Anne  and  her  Lady-in-Waiting  were  both  acquainted  with 
the  alleged  cause. 

A  close  and  intelligent  observer  of  these  events  at  the 
English  Court  has  left  us  a  series  of  valuable  and  interesting 
despatches  concerning  them.  Being  the  representative  of 
the  Elector  Frederick  III.  of  Prussia,  he  was  allowed  to  see 
perhaps  more  of  the  inner  life  at  Kensington  and  Hampton 
Court  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  most  foreign  Ministers.  He 
V4»  1^92.  reports  to  his  Royal  master,  towards  the  end  of  January, 
that  William,  referring  to  Marlborough's  disgrace,  said  that 
he  had  been  treated  so  infamously  by  that  nobleman  that 
had  he  not  been  King  he  would  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
demand  personal  satisfaction.*  The  Prussian  Minister 
adds — evidently  repeating  the  gossip  of  the  Court  ante- 
chamber— that  all  Marlborough's  misfortunes  sprang  from 
Bonnet  to  the  Elector :  Banke  vol.  vi.,  p.  177. 
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an  excessive  confidence  in  his  own  talents,  and  from  his 
belief  that  he  could  not  be  done  without ;  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely angry  because  he  had  not  been  made  Master-General 
of  the  Ordnance,  and  that  he  had  pressed  upon  the  attention 
of  the  English  officers  that  the  chief  commands  in  the  army 
were  invariably  given  to  foreigners.     He  had  even  gone  so 
far,  Mr.  Bonnet  alleged,  as  to  tell  the  officers  that  their 
only  chance  of  remedying  this  condition  of  things  was  to 
band  themselves  together  and  to  refuse,  as  a  body,  to  obey 
orders.    He  also  dwelt  upon  the  offensive  terms  m  which 
Marlborough  had  often  spoken  of  William,  and  of   his 
having  derided  the  notion  that  he  was  capable  of  rulmg 
England.     Several  of  the  officers  who  heard  Marlborough 
speak  thus— professing  friends   amongst  others— told  the 
King  all  this  two  months  before  the  final  blow  was  struck. 
It  was  even  said  that  Marlborough  wished  William  to  know 
that  he  was  discontented.    His  vanity  showed  itself,  Mr. 
Bonnet  stated,  in  his  refusing  to  go  to  Flanders  unless  he 
were  given  command  of  the  English  troops.     The  despatch 
containing  all  this  goes  on  further  to  describe  the  King's 
and  Queen's  grievances  against  Sarah  for  her  great  influence 
over  the  Princess  Anne.    Indeed,  it  was  more  than  hinted 
that  the  Lady-m-Waiting  was  also  in  the  habit  of  wmnmg 
largely  from  her  Royal  mistress.*     William  himself  said,  in 
a  conversation  with  Lord  Nottingham,  that  he  had  dis- 
graced  Marlborough  for  sowing  dissension  and  breedmg 
faction  in  the  army,  and  for  holding  correspondence  with 
the  Court  at  St.  Germams ;  but,  added  the  King,  *  he  has 
rendered  such  valuable  services  that  I  have  no  wish  to  push 

him  too  hard.'t 

In  the  '  Rough  Draught '  of  '  History  of  His  Own  Tune 
Bishop  Burnet  states  that  William  told  him  he  had  good 

♦  The  Princess,  it  was  rumoured,  was  pressed  for  money  owmg  to 
her  debts,  which  ah-eady  amounted  to  i-50,000,  of  which  some  ^'15,000 
or  ;tl6,000  was  said  to  be  due  to  Lady  Marlborough  as  gambUng  debts. 

Banke,  vol.  vi.,  p.  177. 

I  Vol.  xi.,  No.  11,  of  Tracts  in  AthensBum  Library. 
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reason  for  knowing  that  Marlborough  had  made  his  peace 
with  James,  and  was  then  in  correspondence  with  France  ; 
that  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  create  a  faction  in  the  army 
and  in  the  nation  against  the  Dutch ;  that  he  and  his  wife 
had  ahenated  the  affections  of  the  Princess  Anne  from 
Queen  Mary,  who  had  striven  to  remain  on  the  most  sisterly 
terms  with  the  Princess,  but  had  not  bought  Anne's 
favourite.  Lady  Marlborough,  as  she  deemed  it  would  have 
been  beneath  her  dignity  to  have  done  so.* 

In  her  *  Conduct,'  the  Duchess  ignores  any  cause  of 
complaint  that  William  may  have  had  against  her  husband. 
She  tries  to  persuade  us,  that  his  disgrace  was  solely  the 
result  of  a  Court  intrigue  set  on  foot  with  a  view  to  force 
the  Princess  Anne  to  dismiss  her.  As  far  as  she  tells  this 
story  it  seems  to  be  absolutely  correct.  But  it  is  evident  that 
the  violent  quarrel  between  the  sisters  on  the  evening  I  have 
referred  to  was  the  immediate  cause  of  her  husband's  disgi*ace 
the  following  morning.  It  was  the  last  drop  which  made  the 
cup  of  Mary's  w  rath  flow  over.  The  suddenness  with  which 
the  dismissal  was  determined  upon,  and  the  abruptness  with 
which  it  was  carried  out,  strongly  corroborate  this  view. 
In  support  of  her  explanation,  the  Duchess  says  that  when 
Lady  Fitzharding  had  some  time  before  endeavoured  to 
l^ersuade  her  to  side  with  the  Court  on  the  subject  of 
Anne's  annuity,  her  dear  friend  had  warned  her  *  that  if 
she  would  not  put  an  end  to  measures  so  disagreeable  to 
the  King  and  Queen,  it  would  certainly  be  the  ruin  of  her 
Lord,  and  consequently  of  all  her  family.'! 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  discovery  made  by 
William,  of  a  very  important  military  secret  having  been 
communicated  to  the  enemy  through  Lady  Tyrconnel,  had 
also  something  to  do  with  Lord  Marlborough's  dismissal. 

*  This  '  Rough  Draft '  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library ;  it  is  curious  to 
note  the  difference  between  it  and  the  published  book  on  all  points 
dealing  with  the  Marlboroughs.  The  Bishop  altered  his  original 
draught  to  please  them,  as  he  was  on  very  intuuate  terms  with  them 
when  the  final  draught  was  prepared  for  the  press. 

t  *  Conduct,'  pp.  30,  31. 
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It  was  naturally  assumed  that  Sarah  corresponded  with  her 
sister   in   France,   and,    although   it  is   possible   that  she 
never  told  Lady  Tyrconnel  any  news  of  importance,  it  was 
generally  believed  at  the  time  that   secrets  had  reached 
Lewis    through    this    channel.      It    is    tolerably   certain 
that,  as   already  mentioned   in  Chapter  LXXI.,  an  early 
attack  upon   Dunkirk  was   one  of  William's  projects  for 
the   campaign  of    1692.      Horace  Walpole  tells  us  that, 
as  a  boy,  he  heard  his  father  and  his  father's  contem- 
poraries repeat  the  following  anecdote  on   this   subject : 
William  had  resolved  upon  the  operation  because  he  had 
good  reason  to  believe  that  Dunkirk  was  entirely  unpre- 
pared to  resist  a  sudden  attack ;  but  success  would  depend 
upon  the  secrecy  with  which  it  was  prepared,  and  the 
suddenness  with  which  it  was  delivered.     As  Marlborough 
was   to  take  part  in   the  undertaking,  he  was   entrusted 
with  the  secret,  which  was  imparted  to  none  but  himself 
and  the  two  Lords  Caermarthen  and  Shrewsbury.     The 
project  had,  however,  to  be  abandoned,  owing  to  the  pre- 
parations for  defence  made  by  the  French— preparations 
which  were  evidently  due  to  the  secret   having  been  be- 
trayed.    William,  much  incensed  at  this  breach  of  faith, 
questioned  the  three  lords  to  whom  only  he  had  men- 
tioned the  mtended  attack  as  to  whether  they  had  told 
anyone  of  it.     Marlborough's    answer  was:    *  Upon  my 
honour,  sir,  I  told  it  to  nobody  but  to  my  wife.'     '  I  did  not 
tell  it  to  mine,*  was  the  King's  rejoinder.     It  was  com- 
monly supposed  Sarah  had  informed  her  sister,  by  whom  it 
was  communicated  to  James,  and  through  him  to  the  French 
Court.      The  story  is  corroborated  by   so  many  contem- 
porary writers  that  its  main  features  may  be  accepted  as 
true.*     In  another  version  we  are  told   that  a  French 

♦  Burnet,  vol.  ii.,  p.  90.  A  note  by  Lord  Dartmouth  states  that 
Lord  Nottingham  had  told  him  tliis  story.  Carlton,  in  his  memoirs, 
teUs  the  same  story  in  reference  to  a  projected  attack  the  same  year 
upon  Brest,  but  he  evidently  mistakes  the  name  of  the  place,  although 
he  is  correct  as  to  the  betrayal  of  the  secret.     He  says,  the  secret 
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officer,  commanding  in  some  important  outwork  of  Dunkirk, 
had  been  bribed  to  betray  his  post  to  the  English,  and 
that  when  the  secret  leaked  out  the  would-be  traitor  was 
executed.* 

Towards  the  end  of  January  the  Princess  received  an 
anonymous  letter  informing  her  that  Marlborough's  dis- 
grace was  but  the  prelude  to  his  attachment  for  high  treason. 
It  warned  her  that  Lady  Fitzharding  was  a  spy  upon  all 
her  doings  and  sayings,  which  she  retailed  at  Kensington, 
and  wound  up  by  stating  that  Anne  would  soon  be  compelled 
to  dismiss  her  favourite  lady.f  Lady  Marlborough's 
haughty  imprudence  soon  afforded  the  Queen  a  plausible 
excuse  for  again  calling  upon  the  Princess  to  take  this  step. 
During  a  couple  of  weeks  after  her  husband's  disgrace 
she  refrained  from  appearing  at  Court,  but  was  then,  she 
says,  persuaded  by  her  friends— in  particular  by  Godolphin 
r\  2, 1692.  — to  attend  her  mistress  to  Kensington.  It  was  a  strong, 
indeed  an  impudent  proceeding  on  her  part,  and  one 
which  enraged  the  Queen  beyond  measure.  The  next  day, 
February  5,  Mary  wrote  to  her  sister  desiring  her  to  dismiss 
her  offending  Lady-in-Waiting.  She  pointed  out  that  as 
long  as  she  remained  in  Anne's  household  Marlborough, 
though  forbidden  the  Court,  was  afforded  a  just  *  pretence 
of  being  where  he  ought  not  to  be.'  She  intimated  that 
it  was  only  from  a  fond  consideration  of  Anne's  condition 
— she  was  then  with  child — that  she  had  not  turned  Sarah 
out  of  the  palace  the  preceding  night,  and  upbraided  Anne 
for  the  want  of  civility  and  of  proper  respect  shown  by 
this  conduct.  She  does  not,  she  says,  require  an  immediate 
answer,  *  because  I  would  not  have  you  give  a  rash  one.' 


TT 


*  having  been  entrusted  to  a  female  politician  on  land,  it  was  soon 
discovered  to  the  enemy.'  At  p.  30  of  *  Remarks  upon  the  Account 
of  the  Conduct,'  etc.,  there  is  a  full  detail  of  this  matter,  the  author 
adding,  *  He  had  the  narrative  from  a  person  of  the  highest  considera- 
tion in  that  and  the  succeeding  reigns.' — Lediard,  vol.  i.,  p.  75. 

*  Lord  Ailesbury,  in  his  memoirs,  p.  283,  asserts  this  to  be  a  fact. 

f  Coxe,  vol.  i.,  p.  48. 
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She  intimated  her  intention  to  pay  Anne  a  visit  the  follow- 
ing day  before  the  customary  daily  card-playing  began,  for 
she  could  not  join  in  the  Prmcess's  game  whilst  Lady 
Marlborough  was  one  of  the  party.     Her  Majesty  then  goes 
on  to  say,  in  allusion  to  Sarah's  dismissal :  *  Though  it  be 
hard,   it  is  not   unreasonable ;    but  what  has  ever  been 
practised.'     Anne  was  furious,  and  her  attendant  indignant. 
When  the  Queen   first  reached  London  she  had  shown 
Sarah  much  kindness,  and,  as  the  latter  asserts,  *  did  me 
many  honours,  which  would  have  engaged  some  people  to 
fix  the  foundation  of  their  future  fortune  in  her  favour ; 
and  that  there  was  no  person  more  likely  than  I  to  rise  upon 
this  bottom,  if  I  could  have  been  tempted  to  break  the 
inviolable  laws  of  friendship.'*     She  goes  on  to  remark  very 
justly  that  as  the  difference  in  age  between  the  sisters  was 
small,  there  was  not  *  the  least  probability  that  the  Princess 
should  outlive  the  King  and  Queen.'     Her  attachment  to 
Anne  was  consequently  not  the  result  of  a  deep  calculation 
of  chances  on  her  part. 

Anne,  in  her  reply  to  the  Queen's  letter,  intimated  that 
she  did  not  mean  to  part  with  Lady  Marlborough,  and  this 
led  to  a  message,  conveyed  to  her  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
forbidding  that  lady  to  remain  *  any  longer  at  the  Cockpit.' 
The  result  was  that  early  in  March  Anne  quitted  the  town 
residence  which  Charles  II.  had  bought  and  given  to  her 
on  her  marriage,  and  went  with  Lady  Marlborough  to  live 
at  Sion  House,  which  the  Duke  of  Somerset  lent  her. 
Sarah  assures  us  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  quarrel 
she  wished  to  leave  Anne's  household,  and  often  entreated 
the  Princess  to  allow  her  to  do  so.  She  felt  that  the 
Queen's  enmity  with  Anne  was  solely  due  to  her  presence 
at  the  Cockpit,  and  she  desired  to  remove  this  cause  of 
quarrel  by  leaving  the  Princess's  service.  This  is  corro- 
borated in  one  of  Anne's  letters  to  Sarah,  written  in 
May,  in  which  she  mentions  having  told  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester :  *  You  had  several  times  desired  you  might  go 

*  *  The  Conduct,'  p.  63. 
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from  me.'  She  adds,  *  But  I  beg  it  again  for  Christ  Jesus's 
sake  that  you  would  never  name  it  any  more  to  me.  For  be 
assured,  if  you  should  ever  do  so  cruel  a  thing  as  to  leave 
me,  from  that  moment  I  shall  never  enjoy  one  quiet  hour. 
And  should  you  do  it  without  asking  my  consent  (which  if  I 
ever  give  you  may  I  never  see  the  face  of  Heaven)  I  will  shut 
myself  up  and  never  see  the  world  more,  but  live  where 
I  may  be  forgotten  by  human  kind.**  In  several  other 
letters  the  Princess  writes  in  a  similar  strain  imploring  her 
favourite  *  for  God's  sake '  never  again  to  mention  the 
possibility  of  leaving  her,  and  assuring  her  that  the  Prince 
entirely  shares  her  views  on  this  point.  Lady  Marl- 
borough tells  us  that  whenever  she  hinted  at  leaving  Anne's 
service  she  was  met  with  passionate  outbursts  *  of  tenderness 
and  weeping '  from  her  mistress. 

At  Sion  House  Anne  gave  birth  to  a  child,  which  only 
lived  a  few  hours.  She  immediately  informed  the  Queen, 
who  paid  her  a  formal  visit.  Her  greeting  to  Anne  was :  '  I 
have  made  the  first  step  by  coming  to  you,  and  I  now  expect 
you  should  make  the  next  by  removing  my  Lady  Marl- 
borough.' Anne's  answer  was  that  she  had  never  disobeyed 
the  Queen  except  in  this  one  matter,  *  which  she  hoped 
would  some  time  or  other  appear  as  unreasonable  to  her 
Majesty  as  it  did  to  her.'  The  Queen  rose  and  left  im- 
mediately.! The  two  sisters  never  met  again,  although  some 
letters  passed  between  them. 

When  strong  enough  to  move,  after  a  short  visit  to 
Bath,  Anne  finally  took  up  her  residence  in  Berkeley  House, 
Piccadilly.  * 

♦  *  Conduct/  p.  75.  f  Ibid,,  p.  70. 

J  It  stood  where  Devonshire  House  now  is.  Anne  took  it  for  three 
years  at  i*600  per  annum. — Luttrell's  Diary,  19,  4,  1692. 
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When  William  went  to  Holland  this  year  he  left  Mary  with 
full   authority  to  govern  in  his  absence.     General  ToUe- 
mache    accompanied   him    as    Lieutenant  -  General  —  the 
position  mtended  for  Marlborough  previous  to  his  sudden 
disgrace.     The  force  left  at  home  for  the  protection  of  the 
kmgdom  was  dangerously  small,  owing  to  William's  anxiety 
to  collect  a  large  army  in  Flanders,  and  he  was  consequently 
filled  with  anxiety  when  the  Secretary  of  State  informed 
him  that   a  French  invasion   was   impending.*     It   is  a  V4. 16»2. 
curious  fact  that  although  the  preparations  made  by  Lewis 
for   an   invasion  had  been  long  known    to  hundreds   of 
Jacobites  in  England,  none  had  betrayed  the  secret  to 
the  Government  or  given  any  information  on  the  subject ; 
indeed,  when  the  news  was  communicated  to  Lord  Notting- 
ham he  declined  at  first  to  believe  it.     The  Queen  counter- 
manded the   embarkation   of   six  regiments   intended   for 
Flanders,  and  ordered  six  others  to  be  recalled  from  Ireland 
and  three  from  Scotland,  William  at  the  same  time  sending 
back  three  more  under  Tollemache.     All  these  battalions 
were  despatched  in  haste  to  the  southern  coast,  t     The 

♦  The  troops  left  at  home  were  eight  regiments  of  Horse,  two  of 
Dragoons,  and  twelve  of  Foot,  and  of  these  six  were  under  orders  for 

Holland.  . 

t  These  three    regunents  from  Holland  were   Selwin's,   now  the 
Queen's  or  West  Surrey  ;  Beveridge's,  now  he  West  Yorkshire  ;  and 
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Dutch  Duke  of  Leinster*  was  appointed  to  command  the 
forces  in  England,  the  Mihtia  was  called  out,  and  camps  were 
1692.  formed  between  Petersfield  and  Southampton ;  preparations 
were  made  to  drive  all  cattle  and  horses  fifteen  miles  inland 
upon  the  first  alarm  being  given,  and  every  possible  arrange- 
ment was  made  to  oppose  the  expected  invaders.  A  general 
embargo  was  laid  upon  all  shipping  for  fifteen  days  from 
May  10.  Consternation  reigned  in  London,  and  all  looked 
troubled  and  anxious,  excepting  the  Jacobites,  whose  spirits 
rose  with  every  fresh  report  from  James's  headquarters. 
Everything  now  pointed  to  a  counter-Revolution.  The 
country  was  unsettled,  none  rendered  to  the  new  King  more 
than  a  cold  and  grudging  allegiance,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  foreigners  in  William's  service  no  one  seemed  anxious 
for  a  continuance  of  his  reign.  The  Government  at  last 
became  fully  alive  to  the  impending  danger,  and  every  hour 
brought  them  additional  information  of  the  Jacobite  pre- 
parations for  civil  war.  The  prospect  was  so  disquieting 
that  Mary  thought  it  advisable  to  burn  her  private  journals. 
William  at  once  despatched  Lord  Portland  with  letters 
and  instructions  to  the  Queen.  He  reached  London  on  the 
Y*5  5, 1692.  evening  of  Monday,  May  2,  and  a  Cabinet  Council  met 
the  following  day  to  consider  the  King's  letters.  The 
first  result  of  its  deliberations  was  the  issue  of  warrants 
for  the  immediate  arrest  of  Lords  Marlborough,  Lichfield, 
Scarsdale,  Huntingdon  and  others.  The  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  Marlborough,  as  entered  in  the  Privy  Council 
books,  is  dated  May  3,  and  says  *  that  he  was  charged 
with  high  treason,  and  for  abetting  and  adhering  to  his 
5, 1692.  Majesty's  enemies.'  On  May  4,  Marlborough  was  examined 
by  the  Council,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  on  the 
following  day,  the  warrant  for  his  committal  being  signed 

Lloyd's,  since  disbanded.  They  encamped  on  Southsea  Common.  Of 
the  six  regiments  whose  embarkation  was  countermanded,  three  were 
Sir  J.  Lanier's,  now  the  King's  Dragoon  Guards,  Lord  Portland's,  and 
Colonel  Langston's. 

*  Meinhardt  de  Schomberg  had  been  created  Duke  of  Leinster,  8,  8, 
1691. 
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by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Sydney,  who  was  hostile 
to  him.  The  guards  were  doubled  in  London,  mounted 
sentries  patrolled  the  approaches  to  Whitehall,  and  two 
companies  of  the  train  bands  were  ordered  to  be  under 
arms  every  night.*  A  fortnight  earlier  hot  and  cold  fits 
regarding  invasion  had  alternated,  but  now  the  scare  was 
general ;  every  citizen  went  to  bed  in  terror  lest  the  dawn 
should  discover  French  troops  in  the  streets ;  Parliament 
was  summoned  to  meet  forthwith;  all  Koman  Catholics 
were  ordered  to  leave  London  and  its  neighbourhood ;  the 
Jacobite  agents  known  to  be  in  the  City  were  diligently 
sought  for,  and  many  of  them  were  caught  and  imprisoned ; 
numerous  arrests  were  made,  and  houses  were  searched 
daily.     Surely  'twas  *  a  very  jealous  time ' !  f 

No  convincing  evidence  of  Marlborough's  guilt  was  pro-  ^>,  5. 1692 
duced  before  the  Council,  and  Lords  Devonshire,  Bradford 
and  Montagu  refused  to  sign  the  warrant,  scornfully  passing 
it  on  to  the  members  sitting  next  to  them  with  undisguised 
contempt  for  the  whole  proceeding. :  Their  reason  for  this 
attitude  was  a  just  one  ;  the  accuser— Eobert  Young— upon 
whose  evidence  the  suspected  lords  were  committed,  being 
known  as  a  worthless  insolvent  of  infamous  character.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  accused  lords  were  known  by  William 
to  be  in  constant  correspondence  with  James,  and  were 
believed  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public  peace.  Whether  there 
was  or  was  not  technically  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant 
their  legal  imprisonment  is  a  question ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
certain  that  at  so  critical  a  moment  the  Government  were 
fully  justified  in  the  course  they  took.     The  maintenance 

♦  Letter  of  Su-C.  Lyttelton  to  Lord  Hatton,  dated  5,  5, 1692,  Camden 
Society  Papers  of  1878.  Prices  went  suddenly  up  in  London.  The 
loaf,  which  had  previously  cost  but  ninepence,  became  a  shilling; 
mutton  rose  to  fivepence,  and  beef  to  threepence  the  pound.  See 
Hatton  Correspondence,  vol.  u.,  p.  174.    A  letter  dated  '  Pell  Mell, 

April  10,  1692.' 

f  Letter  of  Sir  C.  L^-ttelton  to  Lord  Hatton,  dated  5,  5, 1692,  Camden 

Society  Papers  of  1878. 
,      %  » Conduct,'  p.  62. 
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of  peace  and  the  safety  of  the  country  are  considerations 
superior  to  all  the  formalities  of  law.  Marlborough  was 
kept  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  no  one  being  allowed 
to  see  him  except  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  His 
wife  left  the  Princess  Anne  at  Sion  House  in  order  to  be 
near  him  in  town,  and  she  left  no  means  untried  to  obtain 
his  release.  There  still  exist  many  orders  signed  by  Lord 
Nottingham  granting  her  permission  to  see  him  in  prison, 
the  earliest  being  dated  five  days  after  his  committal,  and 
w  orded  *  for  this  time  only.'  A  Mr.  Chudleigh  was  a  frequent 
visitor  ;*  the  first  order  of  admission  given  to  him  was  to 
see  Marlborough  in  presence  of  a  warder  *  for  this  time 
only.'  Later  on  we  find  an  order  addressed  to  Lord  Lucas, 
the  Constable  of  the  Tower,  signifying  the  Queen's  pleasure 
that  friends  and  relations  of  the  prisoners  lately  committed 
should  have  access  to  them  from  time  to  time.  They  w^ere 
subsequently  allowed  to  dine  together  when  all  dread  of 
invasion  had  passed  away. 

Marlborough  in  the  Tower  had  fewer  friends  than  ever, 
but  his  wife  makes  honourable  mention  of  Lord  Bradford, 
who  not  only  refused  to  sign  the  warrant  which  committed 
him  to  prison,  but  paid  him  a  visit  when  there.  Others 
kept  aloof  for  fear  of  injuring  their  position  at  Court,  and 
had  not  even  the  kindness  to  visit  his  wife  in  her  hour 
of  trial  and  humiliation.  +  She  writes  of  this  with  a  bitter- 
ness strange  in  one  who,  having  seen  much  of  the  world, 
ought  not  to  have  been  surprised  at  its  ingratitude. 

Marlborough's  arrest  was  extremely  mortifying  to  the 
Princess  Anne.  The  anger,  grief,  and  anxiety  which  it  occa- 
sioned to  her  favourite  found  an  echo  in  her  heart,  and  she 
gave  expression  to  her  feelings  in  the  following  affectionate 
letter  to  his  wife  :  *  I  hear  Lord  Marlborough  is  sent  to  the 
Tower  ;  and  though  I  am  certain  they  have  nothing  againsi 
him,  and  expected  by  your  letter  it  would  be  so,  yet  I  was 


*  He  was  a  correspondent  of  the  Earl  of  Yarmouth's. 
MSS.,  Seventh  Report,  Appendix,  p.  535. 
t  *  Conduct,'  p.  62. 
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struck  when  I  was  told  of  it,  for  methinks  it  is  a  dismal 
thing  to  have  one's  friends  sent  to  that  place.  I  have  a 
thousand  melancholy  thoughts,  and  cannot  help  fearing 
they  should  hinder  you  from  coming  to  me ;  though  how 
they  can  do  that  without  making  you  a  prisoner,  I  cannot 
imagine.  I  am  just  told  by  pretty  good  hands  that  as  soon 
as  the  wind  turns  westerly,  there  will  be  a  guard  set  upon 
the  Prince  and  me.  If  you  hear  there  is  any  such  thing 
designed,  and  that  'tis  easy  to  you,  pray  let  me  see  you 
before  the  wind  changes,  for  afterwards  one  does  not  know 
whether  they  will  let  one  have  opportunities  of  speaking  to 
one  another.  But  let  them  do  what  they  please,  nothing 
shall  ever  vex  me,  so  I  can  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
dear  Mrs.  Freeman ;  and  I  swear  I  would  live  on  bread 
and  water  between  four  walls  with  her  without  repining ; 
for  as  long  as  you  continue  kind,  nothing  can  ever  be  a 
real  mortification  to  your  faithful  Mrs.  Morley,  who  wishes 
she  may  never  enjoy  a  moment's  happiness  in  this  world  or 
the  next  if  ever  she  proves  false  to  you.'* 

Let  us  hope  that  this  pious  wish  was  not  registered  in 
heaven,  for  fifteen  years  later  she  hated  her  *  dear  Mrs.  Free- 
man '  with  a  bitter  hatred.  In  the  same  letter  Anne  refers 
to  the  indignities  put  upon  her  by  order  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  because  she  insisted  upon  retaining  Lady  Marl- 
borough in  her  household  against  their  wishes.  Society 
was  given  the  hint  not  to  call  upon  the  Princess,  and  she 
was  deprived  of  her  military  guard  and  the  other  outward 
marks  of  respect  usually  paid  to  members  of  the  Royal 

Family. 

Marlborough,  of  course,  knew  in  his  heart  that  his  recent 
correspondence  with  James  rendered  him  guilty  of  high 
treason.  But  the  villain  Young  accused  him  of  complicity 
in  a  plot  which  had  no  existence,  and  he  was  consequently 
Able  to  repudiate  the  charges  upon  which  he  had  been 
arrested  with  the  indignation  of  an  innocent  and  injured 
man.     He  appealed  to  Lord  Caermarthen,  President  of  the 


♦  Coxe,  vol.  i.,  p.  65. 
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Council,  although  there  had  never  been  any  intimacy 
between  them.*  He  wrote :  *  Having  been  informed  that  it 
is  now  publickly  discoursed  in  Westminster  Hall  to-day, 
that  a  letter  under  my  hand  was  to  be  produced  to  the 
grand  jury,  to  induce  them  to  find  a  bill  against  me,  I  beg 
leave  to  assure  your  lordship,  upon  my  honour  and  credit, 
that  if  any  such  letter  be  pretended,  it  must  and  will,  upon 
examination,  appear  so  plainly  to  have  been  forged,  that  as 
it  can  be  of  no  credit  or  advantage  to  the  Government,  so  I 
doubt  not  but  your  lordship's  justice  will  be  ready  to 
protect  me  from  so  injurious  a  proceeding,  who  am,'  etc. 

He  also  sent  the  following  appeal  to  the  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire, then  Lord  High  Steward  :  *  I  am  so  confident  of  my 
innocence,  and  so  convinced,  if  there  be  any  such  letter, 
that  it  must  appear  to  be  forged,  and  made  use  of  only  to 
keep  me  in  prison,  that  I  cannot  doubt  but  your  lordship 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  find  your  protection  against 
such  a  proceeding,  which  will  be  a  reproach  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  an  injury  to  Yours,'  etc.! 

♦  Caermarthen,  like  Shrewsbury,  Marlborough,  and,  mdeed,  like  all 
William's  Ministers,  was  then  in  correspondence  %nth  James, 
f  Coxe,  vol.  i.,  pp.  64,  65. 
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Whilst  these  events  were  taking  place  at  home,  active 
preparations  were  in  progress  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  where  nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  invasion  of 
England.  Every  port  in  Normandy  was  alive  with  rollicking 
Irish  musketeers  and  busy  French  sailors.  Impoverished 
soldiers  of  fortune — and  there  were  many  serving  with 
the  Irish  Brigade — looked  eagerly  across  the  Channel  in 
anticipation  of  the  rich  plunder  which  London  would  afford. 
Everything  was,  however,  retarded  by  bad  weather.  The 
naval  preparations  were  not  up  to  time ;  but  James  found 
the  military  arrangements  completed  when,  with  Berwick 
and  De  Bellefonds,  he  reached  Caen  about  the  middle  of 
April.  The  recent  storms  had  damaged  the  ships,  head  ^^  4, 1692. 
winds  prevented  the  embarkation  of  the  troops,  and  the 
squadron  under  Count  d'Estre'e,  which  was  expected  from 
Toulon,  could  not  get  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
This  was  a  serious  loss,  for  these  ships  were  required  to 
convoy  the  transports  across  the  Channel,  whilst  the  great 
fleet  under  De  Tourville  was  to  engage  that  of  Admiral 
Russell.  Notwithstanding  these  unfortunate  delays,  the 
French  were  confident  of  success.     *How  happy  shall  I 
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be,'  writes  a  French  colonel,  as  he  was  about  to  embark, 
*  when  I  date  my  first  letter  from  on  board  ship !  the 
next  will  perhaps  follow  dated  from  the  English  shore ;  a 
third,  please  God,  from  London/* 

The  preparations  for  the  crossing  were  eagerly  pushed 
forward  by  the  exiled  King  himself,  nor  were  the  Jacobites 
in  England  wanting  in  zeal  and  activity.    In  Lancashire, 
the  home  of    so  many  old  Roman  Catholic  families,  a 
military  force  was  being  organized,  and  James  was  assured 
that  a  formidable   body  of    devoted   soldiers  would  join 
|{f  4, 1692.  him  as  soon  as  he  landed.f    He  issued  a  proclamation 
which  was  freely   distributed  throughout   Great  Britain, 
assuring  Protestants  of  all  denominations  that  they  had 
no  cause  to  dread  his  return  on  the  score  of  religion,  and 
pardoning  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  specially  named, 
who  had  proved  unfaithful  to  him.     Lord  Churchill  was 
amongst  the  exceptions,  but  James  took  care  to  inform 
him  that  this  was  done  lest  his  true  sentiments  should 
become  known.      James  assured  him  that  he  not  only 
pardoned   him,   but   would   regard  him  henceforward   as 
his  chief  agent,  by  which  title  he  was  generally  styled  in 
the  subsequent   Jacobite   correspondence.      The  following 
entry  relating  to  this   critical   period   occurs  in   James's 
Memoirs :    *  The  correspondence  with  my  Lord  Churchill 
was   still  kept   up,   for    the   so  much   former  treachery, 
and   so  little  other  proofs  of  a  change  than  words  and 
protestations,  made  his  intentions  lyable  to  suspicion ;  yet 
he  put  so  plausible  a  face  upon  his  reasons  and  actions, 
that  if  they  were  not  accompanied  with  truth  and  sincerity, 
they  had  at  least  a  specious  appearance  of  fair  and  honest 
dealing;    and  had  this  reason,   above  all   others,   to    be 
credited,  that  not  only  he,  but  his  .  .  .t  (wife?),  was  out 

*  A  paper  in  the  French  War  Office  quoted  by  Ranke,  vol.  v.,  p.  46. 
f  A  number  of  officers  who  had  arrived  from  St.  Germains  to  raise 
troops  were  arrested  through  information  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  Macky. 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Secret  Services  of  J.  Macky,  Esq.,'  1738,  p.  v. 

%  This  blank  is  in  the  original  MS.    I  presume  the  omitted  word  is 

*  wife.' 
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of  favour  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  reap'd  no  other 
benefit  from  their  past  infidelitys  than  the  infamy  of  having 
committed  them,'  etc.*  But  in  every  reference  to  Marl- 
borough  in  these  interesting  memoirs  it  is  easy  to  read 
between  the  lines,  and  to  see  that  James  was  quite  aware  that 
he  was  merely  being  played  with  for  interested  motives  by 
Marlborough,  Russell,  and  Godolphin.  In  fact,  stupid  as 
he  was,  he  saw  through  them,  and  fully  comprehended 
their  game,  though  he  could  not  afford  to  tell  them  so. 

Marlborough's  friend,  Admiral  Russell,  was  as  unprin- 
cipled, sordid,  and  self-seeking  as  most  of  the  public  men 
of  the  day.    It  was  commonly  said  that  only  those  who 
bribed  and  flattered  him  could  expect  consideration  at  his 
hands,  and  that  he  cared  for  his  own  interests  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  James's  claims  upon  his  loyalty,  and  of  William's 
upon  his  gratitude.     Like  the  proverbial  Irishman,  he  was 
against  all  authority.     Unfaithful  to  James  at  the  Revolu- 
tion,  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  William  and  Mary,  whom 
he  subsequently  deserted;    but   though  he   again  swore 
allegiance  to  his  old  master,  yet  he  would  not  serve  him 
when  the  crucial  moment  came.     He  never  rose  to  distmc- 
tion  or  gained  a  leading  position.     Though  a  pronounced 
Whig,  he  was  yet  in  James's  confidence  and  m  close  com- 
munication with  him.     He  was  now  pre-eminently  the  man 
upon  whose  conduct  the  fate  of  England  depended,  for  he 
was  in  command  of  the  Channel  fleet,  which  alone  could 
save  the  country  from   invasion,  the   army  in  England 
being  too   small '  to  do  so.     Should  he   draw   off  without 
fighting,  or  be  defeated  in  an  engagement,  a  French  army 
would  land  forthwith  on  our  shores.     The  military  position 
was  very  much  the  same  as  it  was  immediately  before  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar.    Can  anything  be  more  unwise  than  to 
trust  the  fate  of  the  country  to  the  issue  of  one  battle 
upon  that  most  unstable  element,  the  sea  ? 

At  this  crisis  the  Admiral  commanding  the  Channel  fleet 
and  our  foremost  English  General  were  both  in  close  corre- 

♦  Clarke's  *  Life  of  James  II.,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  476. 
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spondence  with  James  II.,  who  was  in  commando!  a  hostile 
army  encamped  on  the  opposite  French  shore.  Although 
Eussell  had  promised  James  that  the  English  ships  should 
not  get  in  the  way  of  the  French  fleet,  he  nevertheless  im- 
pressed upon  him  that  if  he  did  happen  to  encounter  the 
enemy's  ships  he  should  feel  compelled  to  give  them  battle, 
even  though  James  himself  were  on  board.  James  justly 
thought  that  these  promises  were  cleverly  devised  to  suit 
Kussell's  own  purposes,  and  to  make  him  safe  whatever 
might  be  the  result  of  the  operation.  But  he  was  in  no 
position  to  question  or  dissent,  for  his  only  chance  lay  in  a 
frank  acceptance  of  the  schemes  worked  out  for  him  by  un- 
trustworthy conspirators.  At  the  same  time,  the  poor  de- 
throned King  allowed  himself  to  feel  very  confident,  for 
everything  looked  like  success.  He  was  too  sanguine, 
however.  The  elements  combined  to  ruin  his  well-laid 
plans,  or,  as  the  Protestants  put  it,  the  Almighty  interposed 
with  storms  and  winds  to  save  England  from  Popery. 
When  the  time  for  action  came,  everything  went  wrong. 
De  Tourville's  fleet,  which  was  ready  for  sea,  was  kept 
weather-bound  in  harbour  for  nearly  six  weeks,  whilst  the 
same  wind  enabled  the  English  men-of-war  to  assemble  at 
their  appointed  stations  in  the  Channel.  The  delay  also 
afforded  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets  time  to  unite. 
Admiral  De  Tourville  was  still  smarting  under  the  abuse 
heaped  upon  him  for  having  failed  to  follow  up  his  success 
at  Beachy  Head.  His  orders  were  to  seek  out  and  fight 
RusselFs  fleet,  and  this  he  was  determined  to  do,  whatever 
might  be  the  strength  of  his  enemy  or  the  chances  in  his 
favour. 

In  no  previous  year  had  the  junction  between  the  Dutch 
and  English  fleets  taken  place  before  the  beginning  of 
summer.  Lewis  had  consequently  assumed  that  De  Tour- 
ville would  be  able  to  engage  the  English  alone,  and 
believed  that  his  superior  fleet  would  be  sure  of  victory. 
Hence  the  positive  orders  sent  to  his  Admiral.  When  he  sub- 
sequently learnt  that  the  Allied  fleets  had  united,  he  strove 
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m  vain  to  countermand  those  orders  ;  but  the  French  fleet 

had  put  to  sea  before  his  messengers  reached  the  coast. 

Meanwhile  the  gallant  De  Tourville,  coming  up  with  the 

English  and  Dutch  fleets,  which,  together,  outnumbered 

his  nearly  two  to  one,  attacked  them  boldly.     With  such  19,  5, 1692. 

odds  against  him  he  was,  of  course,  easily  defeated,  and, 

though  he  lost  no  ships  in  the  action,  being  closely  pur- 

sued  the  following  day,  he  lost  the  best  part  of  his  fleet.* 

In  this  battle  Marlborough's  corpulent  brother.   Captain 

George  Churchill,   proved  himself  a  hard  fighter  and  a 

skilful  seaman. 

From  Cape  La  Hogue  the  unfortunate  James  witnessed 
the  battle  which  destroyed  his  hopes.     His  proposal  had 
been  that  the  French  fleet  and  the  transports  carrying  the 
invading  armv  should  set  sail  in  March  ;  but,  fortunately 
for  England,  Lewis  was  behindhand  in  his  preparations. 
Had   James  been   able    to    set   sail   for  England  imme- 
diately on  reaching  the  coast,  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that    he    could    have    landed    his  army  without   serious 
hindrance.     The  French  fleet  in  the  Channel  was  at  that 
time  superior  to  the  English,  as  the  Dutch  had  not  yet 
joined  ;  so  that  if  Russell  had  fought  he  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  been  defeated.    There  were  then,  also,  so  few 
troops  available  for  the  defence  of  London  that,  after  a 
feeble   show   of    resistance,   James  would  probably   have 
entered  Whitehall  in  triumph.     A  considerable  amount  of 
popular  sentiment  would  have  been  exhibited  in  his  favour, 
and  the  King  would  have  *  had  his  own  again.'     All  this 
must  have  seemed  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  to  those 
in  the  Jacobite  secrets.    It  is  not  greatly  to  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  that  when  the  standard  of  private  honour  and 
public  morality  was  so  debased,  men  like  Marlborough, 

♦  Some  of  De  Tourville's  fleet  were  absent  at  the  time  of  the  battle. 
See  Campbell's  'Naval  History,'  vol.  u.,  note  on  p.  447.  On  board 
the  EngUsh  fleet  of  63  ships  of  the  line  were  28,570  men  and  4,530 
Kuns.  The  Dutch  fleet  of  36  sl^ips  had  13,051  men  and  2,614  guns 
L  all,  Russell's  fleet  consisted  of  99  ships  of  the  hne,  with  41,621 
men  alid  7,144  guns.     Russell's  flagship  was  the  Britannia, 
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Russell,  Godolphin,  and  others,  should  wish  to  secure 
themselves  from  James's  vengeance  in  the  event  of  a 
restoration,  which  seemed  so  near  at  hand. 

The  victory  of  La  Hogue  crippled  the  naval  power  of 
France  for  the  remainder  of  Lewis  XIY.'s  reign,  and  saved 
England  from  invasion,  as  did  the  greater  battle  of  Trafalgar 
in  this  century.  How  different  would  have  been  our  history 
had  we  lost  either  or  both  of  those  battles  !  Our  victory 
of  La  Hogue  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  great  step 
towards  the  naval  supremacy  which  Rodney's  victory, 
nearly  a  century  after,  secured  us.  It  has  been  no  easy 
matter  to  maintain  it,  and  more  than  once  we  nearly  lost 
it.  Thanks,  however,  to  Duncan  and  our  great  Nelson  we 
won,  and  we  are  still  regarded  as  supreme  upon  the  seas  ; 
let  us  hope  that  our  future  record  may  always  be  as 
glorious  as  our  past.  We  have  now  put  nearly  all  our  eggs 
into  one  basket,  so  that  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  would 
lay  England  open  to  invasion,  and  London  to  capture  ;  for 
in  these  days  of  Ironclads  it  takes  at  least  three  years  to 
build  a  first-class  ship  of  war,  and  to  make  the  enormous 
guns  required  to  arm  it. 

The  public  rejoicings  over  the  victory  of  La  Hogue  found 
Marlborough  still  in  the  Tower.  No  peer  could  be  legally 
arrested  for  high  treason  except  upon  the  sworn  depositions 
of  at  least  two  credible  witnesses,  but  the  perjuries  of 
Young  and  Pearson  had  enabled  the  Government  to  seem 
at  least  to  conform  to  this  requirement  of  the  law  in  Marl- 
borough's case.  Young  had  not  only  forged  some  treason- 
able letters  in  the  General's  name,  but  he  also  fabricated  a 
scheme  for  the  restoration  of  James,  to  which  he  attached 
the  signatures  of  Lords  Salisbury,  Marlborough,  Cornbury, 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  others.*     Young  confessed 

*  '  A  Relation  of  the  Late  Wicked  Contrivance  of  Stephen  Blackhead 
and  Kobert  Young  against  the  Lives  of  Several  Persons  by  forging  an 
Association  under  their  Hands.'  In  the  Savoy,  1692.  This  is  by  Dr. 
Spratt,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  In  1700  this  Young  was  hanged  for 
another  offence. 
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afterwards  that  he  had  obtained  Marlborough's  seal  and 
signature  to  copy  by  applying  to  him  under  the  guise  of 
a  country  gentleman  who  wished  for  the  character  of  a 
servant  lately  in  Marlborough's  employment.  Dr.  Spratt, 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  soon  proved  these  documents  to  be 
nothing  but  impudent  forgeries,  and  the  whole  plot  to  be  a 
conspiracy  of  Young's,  concocted  in  order  to  obtain  money 

as  an  informer. 

Sarah  alleged  that  he  was  instigated  to  bring  forward 
these  charges  against  her  husband  by  Lord  Romney  (Henry 
Sidney),  William's  only  English  favourite.*     Certainly  he 
was  no  friend  to  Marlborough,  but  even  in  that  age  of 
conspiracies  and  intrigues  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any 
gentleman  could  descend  to  so  infamous  a  mode  of  attack 
even  agamst  his  worst  enemy.     The  forged  papers  were 
hidden  in  a  flower-pot  at  the  Bishop's  palace  in  Bromley, 
Kent,!   with  the    intention    that    they   should  be  found 
there  by  the  King's  officers  who  were  sent  by  the  Council 
to  search  the  house.     Had  they  been   discovered  there, 
the  case  would  have  gone  hardly  with  the  accused ;   for 
when  they  were   shown  to  Marlborough   he  pronounced 
them  to  be  so  exactly  like  his  own  handwriting  as  to  have 
deceived  himself,  had  he  not  been  certain  that  he  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  the  pretended  plot. 

The  forged  '  Association '  ran  as  follows : 

*  That  we  whose  names  were  subscribed  should  solemnly 
promise,  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  contribute  our  utmost 
Assistance  towards  King  James's  recovery  of  his  kingdoms. 
That  to  this  end,  we  would  have  ready  to  meet  him,  at  His 
Landing,  30,000  men  well  armed.  That  we  would  seize 
upon  the  person  of  the  Princess  of  Orange,  Dead  or  Alive  ; 
and  take  care  that  some  strong  Garrison  should  be  forth- 
with delivered  into  His  Hands :  And  furnish  Him  with  a 
Considerable  sum  of  Money  for  the  support  of  His  Army.— 

♦  '  The  Conduct,'  etc.  ..    ^     j 

f  This  palace  exists  no  longer,  but  the  grounds  where  it  stood  are 

still  kept  up  as  a  gentleman's  place. 
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March  20,  '91.— Marlborough,  Sahsbury,  Basil  Firebrace, 
W.  Cant,  Thos.  Koffen,  Cornbury,  John  Wilcoxe.* 

In  one  of  the  letters  said  to  have  been  written  by  Marl- 
borough to  Young,  it  was  stated  that  the  above  *  Associa- 
tion '  had  been  committed  to  the  Bishop's  keeping,  and  the 
Bishop  himself  was  alleged  by  Young  and  Blackhead  to 
have  carried  on  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  Marl- 
i*  6, 1692.  borough.  When  examined  by  the  Lords  of  the  Council, 
Dr.  Spratt  was  questioned  closely  as  to  his  acquaintance 
with  Marlborough,  and  was  asked:  *Had  any  letters 
passed  between  them  during  the  previous  three  months?' 
He  replied  that  although  they  had  known  one  another  both 
at  the  Court  of  King  James  and  in  Parliament,  he  had 
neither  written  to  nor  heard  from  him ;  and  when  subse- 
quently he  was  confronted  by  his  accusers,  Blackhead 
broke  down  in  cross-examination,  and  admitted  his  guilt 
and  the  falsity  of  the  charges.  The  whole  plot  was  cleverly 
contrived,  and  the  forgeries  were  admirably  executed ;  it 
only  failed  through  the  accident  of  their  not  being  found 
at  the  right  moment  in  the  Bishop's  palace.  Such 
was  the  state  of  feeling  at  the  time  that  the  slightest 
evidence  of  guilt  would  have  condemned  them,  for  the 
dread  of  invasion  was  then  no  mere  illusion.  An  invasion 
by  James  at  the  head  of  the  combined  French  and  Irish 
Army  was  known  to  be  really  imminent,  and  the  people 
were  in  a  mood  to  believe  in  any  plot  against  William's 
Throne.  Well  indeed  may  the  Bishop  have  said :  *  To  God, 
therefore,  my  only  Deliverer,  be  the  praise!* 

So  ended  this  infamous  plot.  The  accused  were  all 
released  with  the  exception  of  Marlborough,  whose  reten- 
tion in  prison  was  contrary  to  law,  especially  after  the 
Grand  Jury  had  found  a  true  bill  against  Young  for  forgery. 
Most  people  will  admit,  however,  that,  at  a  time  when 
James  was  threatening  to  invade  England,  the  fact  that 
Marlborough  was  in  correspondence  with  him  amply  justified 
Mary's  action  in  the  matter. 

This  was  a   time  of  trial  to  Lady  Marlborough,   for 


her  anxiety  about  her  husband  was  now  deepened   mto     ^"^^* 
sorrow  by  the  loss  of  her  youngest  child  Charles,  who  was       : —  " 
not  quite  two  years  old.     His  death  was  a  great  and  real       i^^-^- 
grief  to  his  parents  at  this  trying  period  of  their  career.  May,  1692. 
Anne  refers  to  it  in  the  following  letter :  *  May  22,  Sion 
House. — ^I  am  very  sensibly  touched  with  the  misfortune 
that  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  has  had  of  losing  her  son,  know- 
ing very  well  what  it  is  to  lose  a  child ;  but  she  knowing 
my  heart  so  well,  and  how  great  a  share  I  bear  in  all  her 
concerns,  I  will  not  say  any  more  on  this  subject,  for  fear 
of  renewing  her  passion  too  much.'* 

The  Prmcess  Anne's  letters  to  her  favourite  at  this  period 
are  filled  with  loving  expressions  of  sympathy  for  her  dis- 
tress and  anxiety  of  mind.  Under  the  pressure  of  mental 
trouble  Sarah's  health  and  strength  began  to  suffer,  and 
frequent  are  the  inquiries  on  this  head :  *  I  am  in  pain  to 
know  how  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  does,  for  she  is  not  used 
to  complain,  nor  to  be  let  blood  for  a  little  thing:  and 
therefore  I  cannot  help  enquiring  what  is  the  matter,  and 
how  she  finds  herself  now.'t  In  the  following  letter  Anne  H  5. 1692. 
evinces  the  bitterness  of  her  feeling  against  her  sister  at 
this  time :  *  I  am  sorry  with  all  my  heart  dear  Mrs.  Freeman 
meets  with  so  many  delays;  but  it  is  a  comfort,  they 
cannot  keep  Lord  Marlborough  in  the  Tower  longer  than 
the  end  of  the  term  :  and  I  hope  when  parliament  sits,  care 
will  be  taken  that  people  may  not  be  clapt  upon  for  nothing, 
or  else  there  will  be  no  living  in  quiet  for  any  body,  but 
insolent  Dutch  and  sneaking  mercenary  EngHshmen,'  etc. 

Marlborough's  great  endeavour  was  to  avail  himself  of 
the  privilege  secured  to  all  Englishmen  by  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  find  men 
ready  to  go  bail  for  him,  and  amongst  other  letters  written 
by  him  on  this  subject  is  the  following  one  to  Lord  Halifax: 
*  My  Lord, — My  Councill  being  to  move  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  for  my  Habeas  Corpus  the  beginning  of  next  Term, 
and  being  very  certain  of  my  own  innocence,  and  that  no 
*  '  Conduct,'  p.  79.  \  Ibid.,  p.  68. 
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instance  can  be  shewn  why  I  should  not  be  bail'd,  I  desire 
the  favour  of  your  Lordship  to  be  there  and  be  one  of  my 
Suretys  for  my  appearance  not  knowing  yet  how  many  they 
may  require  to  be  found  for  me ;  I  shall  be  unwilling  to 
give  your  Lordship  this  trouble  without  a  necessity,  and  in 
that  case  I  shall  always  own  it  as  the  gi'eatest  obligation  to 
your  Lordship's  most  obedient  Marlborough.'* 
U  6, 1092.  At  length,  on  June  15,  Marlborough  was  brought  before 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and 
released  from  the  Tower  upon  finding  bail  for  ii6,000  for 
his  appearance  when  required.  His  sureties  were  Lords 
Shrewsbury,  Halifax  and  Carbury,  and  Mrs.  Boyle.  One 
Mr.  Maule,  a  false  friend,  went  to  Sarah  and  offered  his 
services  in  the  matter  of  bail  when  he  knew  them  to  be  no 
longer  required.  She  thanked  him,  and  told  him  that  her 
husband  had  many  friends,  but  that  his  best  friend  was  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  she  had  consequently  often 
kissed.  A  week  later  the  names  of  the  first  two  of  these 
lords  and  that  of  Marlborough  were  removed  from  the  list 
of  Privy  Councillors  by  Queen  Mary's  orders. f 

In  the  following  October  Marlborough  again  appeared 
before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  petitioning  to  have  his 
recognisances  discharged.  He  urged  that  Young,  upon 
whose  forged  evidence  he  had  been  committed,  had  been 
convicted,  whipped,  and  pilloried,  and  that  it  was  monstrous 
to  treat  him  differently  from  those  who  had  been  already 
relieved  of  responsibility  in  the  matter.  If  his  request  were 
refused,  he  announced  his  intention  of  appealing  to  the 
House  of  Lords  as  a  matter  of  privilege;  but  the  Court 
refused  to  grant  him  the  release  he  sought  for. 

To  the  people,  who  knew  nothing  of  Marlborough's  double- 
faced  dealings  with  James,  the  treatment  he  received  from 
William  seemed  harsh  and  ungenerous,  and  tended  greatly 
to  increase  the  King's  unpopularity. 

♦  Spencer  House  Papers.  f  Carte  MSS.,  242,  fo.  94. 
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William's  unfortunate  campaign. 

William's  defeat  at  Steinkirk— Death  of  General  Mackay— WiUiam  as 
a  General— Parliament  begs  William  to  dismiss  all  his  foreign 
officers— Attempts  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  two 
Royal  sisters  —  Queen  Mary's  imliappiness  — Jacobite  intrigues— 
WiUiam  loses  the  battle  of  Landen. 

When  the  King  had  made  arrangements  for  the  winter  ^"^^^l 
quarters  of  his  army  in  Flanders  he  returned  to  England. 
His  entry  into  London  was  like  a  triumph,  and  the  cordiality 
of  his  reception  was  in  marked  contrast  with  what  it  had  U 10, 1692. 
been  on  former  occasions.  The  people,  cheered  by  the 
victory  of  La  Hogue,  which  had  relieved  them  from  the 
dread  of  invasion,  were  for  the  moment  in  good  humour 
with  William,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  his  campaign 

in  Flanders. 

But  the  defeat  at  Steinkirk  had  been  a  bloody  affair  on 
both  sides,  and  the  heavy  English  loss  led  to  renewed 
complaints  against  the  King's  Dutch  officers.*  Amongst 
those  who  fell  in  the  battle  was  the  gallant  General  Hugh 
Mackay,  who,  though  ten  years  older  than  Marlborough, 

*  The  Princess,  writing  to  Sarah  when  the  news  of  William's  defeat 
had  just  reached  her,  says  she  supposes  Marlborough  had  heard  aU 
particulars  from  his  brother  Charles,  who  commanded  a  brigade  there, 
or  from  Colonel  Godfrey,  his  brother-m-law,  who  was  in  command  of  a 
regiment.  Eighth  Report,  MSS.  of  1881.  Amongst  the  killed  was 
General  Mackay,  Sir  J.  Lanier,  Sir  R.  Douglas,  the  Eari  of  Angus, 
many  other  officers,  and  about  2,000  rank  and  file.  The  wounded  and 
prisoners  numbered  about  3,000  men  more,  and  we  lost  several  guns. 
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had  been  his  brother  subaltern  in  early  life.  He  was  a 
pious,  God-fearing  man,  full  of  wisdom  and  common-sense, 
and  his  death  was  a  heavy  loss  to  Marlborough,  with 
whom  he  had  always  kept  up  a  friendly  and  regular  corre- 
spondence. Moreover,  he  was  well  thought  of  by  William, 
and  might  have  helped  to  procure  his  friend's  restoration 
to  favour.* 

William,  though  brim-full  of  military  knowledge,  lacked 
the  military  genius  to  turn  that  knowledge  to  the  best 
account,  by  the  formation  of  bold  strategic  conceptions 
or  new  combinations.  The  names  of  most  great  conquerors 
are  associated  with  some  innovation  in  tactics,  for  it  is 
new  ideas  which  generally  win  battles.  The  campaigns 
conducted  at  this  epoch  on  principles  learned  from 
treatises  on  war  seldom  led  to  anything  decisive,  and 
William's  costly  campaigns  were  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Had  a  Napoleon  or  a  Marlborough  with  undisputed  power 
appeared  on  either  side — a  man  who  would  have  thrown 
to  the  winds  all  stiff  and  conventional  notions — he  would 
have  ended  the  war  in  one  campaign.  William  never 
spared  himself,  but  worked  hard  to  win  on  all  occasions, 
and,  though  weak  in  body,  he  made  light  of  fatigue  and 
privations.  Brave  to  a  fault,  he  despised  danger,  and  yet 
the  Boyne  was  almost  his  only  victory.  This  year  Namur 
was  taken  by  Lewis  under  his  very  nose,  and  the  crushing 
defeat  of  Steinkirk  robbed  him  for  ever  of  the  soldiers' 
confidence.  The  English  troops  were  disheartened  and 
discontented,  declaring  loudly  they  had  been  sacrificed  by 
the  imbecility  of  Count  Solmes.  Tollemache,  who,  since 
the  death  of  Kirke  and  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough,  had 
become  the  best  known  English  General,  did  not  hesitate  to 
lay  the  blame  of  the  defeat  upon  the  military  incapacity 
of  the  Prince  of  Waldeck  and  of  Count  Solmes.  This  did 
not  tend  to  promote  a  better  state  of  feelmg  between  the 

*  Subaltern  officers  together,  they  were  made  Major- Generals  m  the 
same  Gazette,  but  afterwards  Marlborough  became  a  Lieutenant- 
General  long  before  his  friend. 


Dutch  and  English  armies,  or  to  reconcile  the  nation  to     ^«^^« 
William's  practice  of    confiding    all    high  commands  to        — _ 

foreigners. 

Parliament  met  on  William's  birthday,  but  neither  House  iV  n,  1692, 
seemed  anxious  to  please  him,  and  complaints  were  heard  , 
on  all  sides.     Marlborough,  smarting  under  the  mdignity  of 
dismissal  from  the  army  and  recent  imprisonment,  was  eager 
to  incite  the  discontented  Whigs  to  oppose  the  Court.     The 
Whigs,  as  a  party,  considered  that  the  King  had  behaved 
badly  to  those  who  had  put  him  on  the  Throne.     It  was  not, 
therefore,  difficult  for  a  man  of  Marlborough's  persuasive 
powers  and  tenacity  of  purpose  to  excite  them  to  a  deter- 
mined opposition  in  Parliament.*     The  war  in  Flanders 
had  always  been  unpopular,  and  was  now  doubly  so,  because 
of  the  recent  failure.     Many  officers  and  a  host  of  private 
soldiers  had  been  uselessly  and  stupidly  sacrificed  in  the 
unfortunate  battle,  while  the  merchants  complained  loudly 
of  great  losses  at  sea  through  ignorance  and  want  of  energy 
on  the  part  of  the  navy.     The  House  of  Lords,  instead  of 
considering  the  King's  speech,  entered  at  once  into  questions 
of  privilege.     Marlborough,  Lichfield,  and  others  had  been 
sent  to  the  Tower  on  imperfect  information,  and  not  on  the 
sworn  depositions  of  two  credible  witnesses,  as  custom,  if 
not  the  law,  demanded.     These  peers  now  appealed  to  the 
House,  and  were  warmly  supported.     Angry  debates  ensued, 
full  of  hostility  to  William  and  his  foreign  favourites.     The 
judges  who  had  refused  to  discharge  the  recognisances  of 
the  imprisoned  peers  were  summoned  to  appear  and  explain 
their  conduct,  and  the  Constable  of  the  Tower  had  to  pro- 
duce  the  warrants  upon  which  they  had  been  committed. 
The  retention  of  Marlborough's  bail  was  also  regarded  as 
a  breach  of  privilege.    The  question  was  referred  to  the 
judges  and  law  officers  of  the  Crown.     A  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  reported  that  the  recognisance  of  these 
peers  should  be  discharged,  and  pointed  out  that  an  order 
from  the  King  would  be  the  best  solution.    This  was  adopted, 

♦  Dalrymple,  Part  III.,  Book  I. 
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and  so  ended  a  debate  as  injurious  to  William's  interests  as 
it  was  personally  offensive  to  him. 

Ministers  were  screened  from  further  attack  by  an 
Act  of  Indemnity.  William  saw  that  whilst  his  treatment 
of  Marlborough  had  embittered  the  feeling  of  Parliament 
against  the  Court,  it  had  also  increased  Marlborough's 
reputation  amongst  his  countrymen.  And  yet  the  King 
could  at  any  moment  have  ruined  him  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Protestants  and  lovers  of  constitutional  government  by 
making  known  his  traitorous  correspondence  wdth  James. 
It  may  be  presumed  that  he  did  not  do  so  either  because 
he  could  not  see  his  way  to  prove  his  assertions,  or  because 
if  he  accused  one  he  would  have  to  implicate  others  who, 
like  Godolphin,  were  necessary  to  his  Government.  To 
accuse  Marlborough  would  frighten  all  his  Ministers,  for 
he  knew  that  all  had  been  and  many  were  still  engaged 
in  a  similar  correspondence. 
18,  2, 169^.  The  Lords  prayed  that  no  foreigners  should  be  members 
of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  or  keepers  of  stores  in  the  Tower ; 
that  the  General  of  the  English  forces  under  the  King 
should  be  a  subject  born  in  their  Majesties'  dominions ; 
that  English  officers  should  be  preferred  to  foreigners,  and 
that  none  but  EngUsh  troops  should  be  left  in  England  for 
its  defence.*  A  strong  feeling  was  evinced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  also  against  William's  Dutch  Generals.  A  reso- 
lution was  passed  that  none  but  Englishmen  should  be 
placed  in  command  of  British  troops.  The  Duke  of  Leinster 
and  Count  Solmes  were  particularly  aimed  at  in  this  motion ; 
the  latter  having  recently  rendered  himself  specially 
obnoxious  to  the  English  in  Flanders.  Some  of  the  officers 
who  had  commanded  regiments  there,  including  Colonel 
Godfrey,  Marlborough's  brother-in-law,  took  part  in  the 
debate.  They  did  all  they  could  to  excite  the  House  against 
Count  Solmes,  whom  they  derioimced  for  his  conduct  at 
Steinkirk,  and  they  strove  to  arouse  popular  feeling  against 
all  the  foreign  Generals.  The  Whig  Lords  took  a  similar 
♦  The  House  of  Lords'  Journal  for  18,  2,  169§. 
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line  in  the  Upper  House,  egged  on  and  encouraged  by 
Marlborough.  But  notwithstanding  the  critical  if  not 
hostile  attitude  of  Parliament,  liberal  supplies  were  voted 
for  both  army  and  navy  ;  for  the  army,  54,562  rank  and 
file,  at  a  cost  of  over  two  millions  sterling,  and  for  the  navy 
83,000  seamen  at  a  somewhat  similar  amount.  The  exact 
sum  voted  for  both  services  was  ;t-4,*205,068,  not  including 
the  cost  of  the  army  in  Ireland. 

Marlborough,  who  was  far  from  rich  before  his  disgrace, 
now  found  himself  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  his  income, 
and  this  did  not  tend  to  reconcile  one  who  loved  money, 
as  he  did,  to  William  or  his  Government.  He  associated 
much  with  Admiral  Russell,  Lord  Halifax,  Shrewsbury,  and 
the  Whigs  who  had  been  William's  chief  agents  at  the 
Revolution,  but  w^ho  were  now  in  communication  with  St. 
Germains.  Lady  Marlborough  was  still  in  constant  atten- 
dance upon  the  Princess,  who  lived  like  a  private  individual 
in  Berkeley  House.  There  Marlborough  spent  most  of  his 
time,  with  occasional  visits  to  St.  Albans.  Anne  wished 
to  create  an  office  for  him  in  her  household,  with  a  salary 
of  i*l,000  a  year,  but  his  wife  dissuaded  her  from  doing  so.* 

During  the  winter  of  1692-3,  and  all  through  1693, 
frequent  efforts  were  made  by  friends  of  the  Princess  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  her  and  the  Queen,  but  to 
no  purpose.  Mary  w^ould  not  even  negotiate,  as  long  as 
Lady  Marlborough  remained  with  Anne,  and  the  latter 
positively  refused  to  part  with  her.  Mary  in  a  letter  to  her 
sister  says,  *  It  is  not  words  can  make  us  live  together  as 
we  ought.  You  know  what  I  required  of  you.'  *  I  cannot 
change  my  mind,  but  expect  to  be  complied  with.'  *  You 
can  give  me  no  other  marks  that  will  satisfy  me.'t  Anne 
repeats  to  Lady  Marlborough  her  determination  never  to 
submit  to  the  Queen  on  this  point,  and  again  refers  to 
Sarah's  desire  to  quit  her  service.  *  No,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Freeman,'  she  writes,  *  never  believe  your  faithful  Morley 
will  ever  submit.  She  can  wait  with  patience  for  a  sun- 
*  *  Conduct,'  p.  285.  f  ^i<^-^  P-  78. 
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shiny  day,  and  if  she  does  not  see  it,  yet  she  hopes  England 
will  flourish  again.  Once  more  give  me  leave  to  beg  you 
would  be  so  kind  never  to  speak  of  parting  more,  for,  let 
what  will  happen,  that  is  the  only  thing  that  can  make  me 

miserable.'  * 

In  August,  1693,  it  was  commonly  reported  m  London 
that  a  reconciliation  between  the  sisters  had  been  brought 
about  through  Marlborough's  influence.!  It  was  even  said 
that  he  was  to  be  restored  to  his  position  in  the  army  as  a 
reward  for  this  great  public  service.  The  bells,  which  owing 
to  the  repeated  failure  of  our  arms  had  long  been  silent, 
rang  out  merrily  once  more,  and  there  was  general  rejoicing. 
But  in  a  few  days  the  whole  story  was  found  to  be  without 
foundation.     The  wish  had  been  father  to  the  thought.: 

Meanwhile,  Mary,  one  of  the  best  of  women,  was  begin- 
ning  to  experience  the  pangs  of  remorse,  and  her  thoughts 
turned  often  towards  her  father.  Strong  as  was  her  Dutch 
Protestantism,  and  much  as  she  abhorred  Popery,  yet  she 
could  not  forget  that  the  Throne  she  occupied  was  not 
rightfully  hers.  She  deeply  deplored  her  disagreement 
with  Anne,  and  regarded  it  as  a  direct  punishment  from 
God  for  the  disloyal,  underhand,  and  dishonest  part  which 
both  sisters  had  played  in  the  drama  of  the  Revolution. 
But,  as  she  wrote,  '  it  was  unavoidable,'  and  she  trusted 
that  neither  the  Church  nor  the  nation  should  suffer.  $ 
She  hated  being  Queen,  but  she  did  her  best  to  play  the 
part  cheerfully  in  order  to  please  her  exacting,  unlovmg 
husband.  Her  lot  was  indeed  a  sad  one.  Mated  with  a 
man  whom  she  had  come  to  love  after  marriage,  and  on 
whom  she  lavished  all  the  tenderness  and  warmth  of  her 
nature,  she  received  from  him  in  return  little  but  neglect 
and  cruelty,  and  saw  her  rightful  place  in  his  affections 
usurped  by  a  mistress.     Though  handsome,  young,  and 

*  '  Conduct,'  p.  85. 

t  Hatton  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.,  p.  195 ;  Luttrell,  24,  8,  1693. 

X  LuttreU,  29,  8,  1693. 

§  Memoirs  of  Mary  II.,  by  herseH,  edited  by  Doebuer. 


full  of  life,  she  had  for  ten  years,  as  she  mentions  in  one 
of  her  letters,  been  compelled  by  her  husband's  neglect  to 

live  the  life  of  a  nun.* 

When  James  recovered  from  the  blow  which  he  received 
at  La  Hogue,  he  renewed  his  correspondence  with  Eussell, 
Marlborough,  Godolphin,  Shrewsbury  and  other  high 
officials  in  England.  He  found  them  still,  in  word,  devoted 
to  his  cause.  In  November  he  describes  the  position  of 
affairs  in  England  very  fully  in  a  memorial  presented  to 
his  most  Christian  Majesty  of  France.  His  project  of 
invasion  having  failed  for  the  time  being,  he  argues  upon 
the  chances  of  being  recalled  by  Parliament.  His  friends, 
he  says,  had  wished  to  bring  this  about  the  year  before-  - 
as  described  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Though  daring  in  enterprise  and  reckless  of  personal 
danger,  Marlborough  was,  as  a   plotter,  cautious,  if   not 
timid.     It  was  as  natural  to  him  to  trim  and  hedge  in 
politics  as  to  charge  at  the  head  of  his  steel-breasted 
horsemen  in  battle.     He  never  threw  away  the  scabbard 
or    burnt    his    boats    in    any    political    venture.      This 
characteristic  is  revealed  in   every   phase  of    his   corre- 
spondence with  the  exiled  Stewarts  from  this  year  to  the 
end  of  "his  life.     The  period  intervening  between  the  acces- 
sion of  James  II.  and  Marlborough's  death  was  remarkable 
for  the  sudden  changes  of  fortune  which  overtook,  not  only 
the  occupant  of  the  Throne,  but  the  King's  servants  also. 
Each  fresh  turn  of  the  wheel  might   make  or  mar  the 
fortunes  of  any  individual;  might  make  him  a  Minister 
or  send  him  to  the  block.    Public  life  involved  something 
more  than  the  mere  question  of  being  '  in '  or  '  out '  of 
office.     It  meant  a  conflict  that  would  probably  end  m 
impeachment  and  imprisonment,  and  might  end  on  Tower 
Hill.    The  year  1693  was  the  gloomiest  in  William's  reign. 
His  rule  inspired  general  disgust,  for  his  system  of  govern- 

*  Mary,  although  a  healthy  woman,  was  childless,  and  EUzabeth 
VilUers,  although  she  bore  her  lawful  husband  many  children,  never 
had  one  by  her  Royal  protector. 
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ment  and  his  aims  and  objects  were  regarded  as  essentially 
unpatriotic  and  un-English.     There  was  still  much  talk  of 
1693.       invasion  ;  the  better  classes  were  tainted  with  treason,  and 
the  political  horizon  was  black  with  clouds. 

To  watch  over  his  interests  in  England,  James  depended 
chiefly  on  Lord  Middleton,  who  was  connected  with  Lord 
Shrewsbury  by  marriage.  He  it  was  who,  before  La 
Hogue,  had  negotiated  with  Admiral  Kussell  and  the  other 
*  shattered  reeds,'  as  James  styles  those  whom  Mary  im- 
prisoned. Middleton  reports  to  James  that  he  found  Marl- 
borough *  frank  and  cordial  in  the  matter,'  and  not  only 
readv  to  serve  his  exiled  master,  but  anxious  to  indicate 
how  he  thought  the  King's  interests  could  be  best  furthered.* 
He  and  the  other  Jacobite  lords  who  thus  deceived  James 
with  effusive  assurances  of  loyalty,  now  declared  that  he 
must  by  solemn  proclamation  make  more  explicit  promises 
on  the  following  points :  A  general  pardon ;  the  frequent 
assemblage  of  Parliament ;  the  redress  of  grievances ;  the 
protection  of  the  rights  and  properties  of  the  Church; 
the  maintenance  of  the  Test  and  renunciation  of  all  power 
to  dispense  with  it,  unless  by  the  sanction  of  Parliament ; 
and,  lastly,  a  guarantee  to  re-establish  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment in  Ireland.  James  and  his  intimate  advisers  dis- 
liked these  terms,  and  deemed  them  harsh  and  exacting, 
but  they  met  with  the  approval  of  Lewis  XIV. — on  whose 
bounty  James  lived — and  were  consequently  embodied  in  a 
^V  4, 1693.  proclamation  which  was  published.  Before  the  ink  was 
well  dry  James  repented  of  the  promises  he  had  made 
regarding  the  Church  of  England.!  But  he  disquieted 
himself  in  vain,  for  the  proclamation  fell  quite  flat.  He 
has  well  said  in  his  Memoirs,  *  That  all  the  frute  the  King 
reaped  from  this  Declaration,  was  blame  from  his  friends, 
contempt  from  his  enemies,  and  repentance  in  himself.*: 

*  James's  Memoirs  in  Clarke's  Life,  vol.  ii.,  p.  501. 
t  Clarke's  Life,  vol.  ii.,  p.  509. 

%  '  His  friends '  here  means  his  confessor  and  the  other  priests  who 
were  his  secret  advisers.     Clarke's  Life,  vol.  ii.,  p.  511. 
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Lord  Middleton,  writing  to  a  friend  in  England,  says :     Chapteu 
'  Excuse  my  not  writing  to  Lord  Churchill.    But  let  him       _ 
know  that  by  the  next  he  shall  hear  from  me ;  and  that  ^ 

his  affairs  are  in  as  good  a  posture  as  we  could  wish.     t.  ".  1693. 
James's  emissaries  passed  incessantly  between  St.  Germams 
and  London.    Marlborough  and  his  friends  were  intimate 
with  them,  and  many  were  the  letters  they  carried  between 
him  and  James.     In  one  he  gave  James  the  followmg 
advice :  '  If  there  be  anything  proposed  you  may  think  a  v-S.  1693. 
little  hard,  you  will  please  not  to  shew  yourself  much 
offended  with  it,  and  what  you  cannot  comply  with,  make 
it  apiJear  it  is  from  the  impracticableness  of  it :  for  should 
you  iwsitively  refuse  to  agree  to  what  is  proposed,  you  will 
loos  some  of  the  ablest  of  your  Council,  which  may  endanger 
the  loosing  all.'     He  ends  by  saying  '  he  would  not  have 
taken  the  libertie  of  giveing  him  that  advice,  but  tha,t  he 
had  already  and  did  again  assure  him,  that  for  himself  he 
would  go  on,  in  whatever  measures  should  be  taken.'    Lpon 
this  the  writer  of  James's  Memoirs  says,  '  Whether  he  was 
to  be  credited  or  no  in  this  generous  assurance,  is  doubtful.'t 
Whilst  most  anxious  to  have  his  cause  pushed  m  Parlia- 
ment by  the  refusal  of  his  friends  to  give  William  money 
for  the  war  with  France,  James  still  kept  before  Lewis  XI\ . 
the  advisability  of  invading  England.    In  many  memorials 
of  this  year,  he  pointed  out  how  advantageous  such  a  course 
would  be,  not  only  to  himself  as  King  of  England,  but  also 
to  Lewis  in  his  struggle  with  William  in  Holland.    Writmg  n  10. 1693. 
to  Admiral  Eussell,  he  urged  him  to  regain  the  command 
of  the  English  fleet,  which  William  had  taken  from  him 
soon  after  his  victory.    He  desired  the  Earls  Shrewsbuij, 
Danby,  Godolphin,  Churchill  and  Admiral  Eussell  to    do 
what 'in  prudence  they  can,  to  hinder  money  or  retard  it, 
and  hinder  the  going  out  of  the  fleet,  so  soon  as  it  might 
do  otherwise.':     He  thought  only  of  himself,  he  had  no 

*  Macpherson's  Original  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  443. 
+  Clarke's  '  Life  of  James,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  518. 


+  Macpherson's  Original  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  457. 
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care  for  England  or  for  her  interests.  The  following  in- 
structions in  Lord  Melfort's  handwriting,  signed  by  James, 
are  interesting:*  *By  C.  Shr.  to  E.  Sh.  and  Ld.  Ch.  by 
C.  Sh.  to  Russell.'  *  It  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  you 
lett  Admiral  Eussell  kno  that  his  maj'^  desires  him  to 
endeavour  to  get  the  command  of  the  Fleet  from  the  P.  of 
Or.  that  his  maj^^  trusts  in  what  the  Adm.  sent  him  word 
of  by  E.  of  Mdlton  and  Mr.  floyd,  and  assures  him  that  on 
his  part  he  is  ready  to  perform  what  he  has  promised  at 
his  desire  that  he  is  so  far  from  giving  any  ground  to  any 
to  wrest  the  contrary  that  of  all  things  he  desires  that  they 
will  lett  him  kno  the  Authors  of  the  Calumny  that  he  may 
sho  them  his  dislyke  by  the  punishment  he  will  inflict  upon 
them. 

*  That  you  inform  y'  selves  how  Adm.  Russell  can  best 
serve  his  maj'^  and  when  that  things  may  be  timely 
adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned  and  that  you 
endeavour  by  all  means  to  keep  Mr.  Russell  to  thos  ways 
which  may  secure  him  the  command  of  the  fleet  and  lett 
all  other  resentments  if  possible  sleep  since  upon  these 
occasions  the  fewer  enemys  he  reases  to  himself  his  affaor 
will  go  the  smoother  on  which  is  much  his  maj**^*  interest 
His  Maj*y  lykeways  desires  that  you  may  from  time  to  time 
lett  him  know  how^  this  mater  proceeds  and  that  without 
delay  since  his  affairs  require  hast.' 

*This  had  wreaten  abov:    This  is  to  be  given   to   39 
(Churchill)  and  33  (Ld.  Shrewsbury)  concerning  36  (admiral 
Oct.  16, 1693.  Russell)     Signed,  this  is   my  desire.     M.  dated.  Ocf  10, 
1693.' 

*  Instructions  to  E.  Danby,  Lord  Godolphin  and  Churchill 
by  C.  Shrewsbury. — It  is  his  Maj*^®*  pleasure  that  you 
desire  the  Earl  of  Danby  to  endeavour  to  gayne  Ad.  Kille- 
grasse  to  his  service  since  his  Maj'*®  knows  that  he  has  due 
influence  on  him  that  is  if  he  be  to  be  employed. 

'  That  his  Maj*y  expects  upon  this  conjuncture  that  the 

♦  This  letter  is  in  cipher.     It  is  in  the  Carte  MSS.,  209,  fo.  100. 
The  *  Ijd.  Ch. '  means  Marlborough. 
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Earle  of  Danby  will  do  him  what  service  l^^/^^/^^J^^ 
particularly  by  giving  him-(a  cue  or  a  f-^^)  ^"^^^^  ,e93. 

against  the  Prmce  of  Orange  and  by  lettmg  hmi  kno  as 
well  as  he  can  what  the  s^  prince's  designes  may  be  and 
his  opinions  how  to  prevent  them  E.  Sh:  Dan:  God.  Ch. 

R".  etc*  ,  .     v,;v./lor 

'That  you  doe  what  in  prudence  you  can  to  hinder 
money  or  retard  and  to  hinder  the  going  out  of  the  fleet  so 
soon  as  it  might  doe  otherways.    That  they  send  the  K 
their  advice  i!  it  be  for  his  ser^-ice  to  send  anything  to  the 
Par',  in  pursuance  of  his  declarations  and  if  it  will  no    be 
fitt  that  M.C.f  King  emitt  some  Declaratione  now  that  he 
is  so  victorious  as  to  giv  terror  to  all  his  nighbours  and  it 
may  be  to  England  showing  that  he  has  no  i^^'^t^^'^^  "^ 
relatione  to  England  but  the  re-establishment  o    her  la^ 
full  King  upon  his  throne  which  done  he  will  not  medle  m 
their  concerns  but  leave  them  to  be  governed  by  their  "wn 
laws  and  to  enjoy  the  religious  libertys  propertys  which  by 
the  laws  they  have  right  to.    And  that  in  all  other  thing 
wherein  his  maj«-  interest  may  be  concerned    it  is  his 
Mai"«  desire,  that  they  send  him  their  advice,  that  if  he 
can  answer  for  his  sone,  he  by  no  means  permitt  him  to 
lav  downehisimployment  at  sea.'t 

Great  distress  prevailed  in  France  throughou  this  year 
in  consequence  of  two  bad  harvests  ^"^  vintages,  and 
thousands  died  of  starvation.  Although  William  had  as 
usual,  suffered  reverses  in  Flanders,  and  he  French  had 
been  successful  not  only  there  but  in  Piedmont  and  else- 
where. Lewis,  out  of  regard  for  his  P-P  f  -^y; 
thought  it  advisable  to  make  peace  if  he  ^o^l^  <io  so  on 
favourable  terms.  Peace  would,  ^^  ^'-'^.' .^''^'^^'l 
James's  hopes,  and  he  was  naturally  rejoiced  when  the 

.  These  initials  mean  Shrewsbury,  the  Earls  of  Banby,  Godolphin. 
ChurchiU,  and  Admiral  Russell. 

\  SSrSl  m'rioi.  The  son  at  sea  referred  to  was  Lord 
Caermarthen. 
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French  overtures  were  refused  by  William.  The  terms 
oflfered  by  Lewis  were  most  liberal,  but  they  did  not  include 
the  recognition  of  William  as  King  of  England,  and  this 
precluded  all  chance  of  their  acceptance  by  him.  The 
contmuance  of  the  war  cost  England  millions  of  money 
and  thousands  of  lives,  and  the  destruction  of  the  English 
Smyrna  fleet  in  June  by  De  Tourville  created  great  dis- 
content  m  London.  William,  although  well  aware  of 
Kusseirs  correspondence  with  St.  Germains,  now  re- 
appomted  him  to  the  command  of  the  fleet.  James  could 
not,  however,  obtain  from  Russell  anything  more  than 
promises  of  a  general  nature.  Even  Marlborough  and 
Godolphin  made  excuses,  and  tried   to  throw   the  blame 

ui9i«o  r^''''  ^^""^  ""^  Modena  and  James's  councillors.  The 
H  12, 16..?.  former  wrote  to  James  that  an  invading  army  could  alone 
help  his  cause  effectively,  and  that  it  should  consist  of  not 
less  than  25,000  men,  besides  arms,  etc.,  for  7,000  more.* 
This  was  the  delusive  advice  which  the  King  received  from 
these  pretended  friends,  who  never  did  him  any  tangible 
good  or  themselves  any  harm  ;  for  if  they  were  left  out  of 
employment  they  claimed  credit  for  being  opposed  to  the 
Government,  and  if  they  obtained  oftice  they  represented  it 
as  an  advantage  to  the  King  that  they  were  m  a  better 
position  to  serve  him.  Commenting  upon  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  French  at  their  failures  on  his  behalf,  James 
says :  ^For  to  be  sure  it  was  fear,  not  affection,  that  made  up 
the  main  ingredient  of  those  men's  loyalty,  who  had  so 
lately  engaged  to  do  such  wonders  for  him';  so  when  they 
saw  no  more  reason  to  be  afraid  they  soon  forgot  what,  for 
that  reason  alone,  they  had  so  solemnly  promised.' 

These  extracts,  especially  the  last,  contain  the  key  to  what 
has  long  been  a  puzzle.  For  nearly  200  years  the  ques- 
tion has  been  warmly  discussed  as  to  how  Marlborough  and 
those  who  had  placed  WilHam  on  the  Throne  came  to  oi)en 
a  correspondence  with  James  almost  immediately  after  they 
had  driven  him  out  of  his  kingdom.     But  they  recognised 

♦  Clarke's  *  Life  of  James,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  519. 
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the  weakness  of  William's  hold  upon  the  country,  and  lived 
in  daily  dread  lest  the  unforgiving  James  should  regain 
his  Throne.     No  Englishman  of  weight  or  power  regarded 
WUliam  with  affection  ;  Anne,  the  heiress-presumptive,  was 
openly  hostile,  and  dangers,  political  and  military,  threatened 
him   both  at  home  and  abroad.     Thus,  like  the  unjust 
steward,  they  sought  to  secure  themselves  against  what  for 
some  years  seemed  a  most  probable  contingency,  though 
they    were,    as  James   so    clearly    perceived,    moved    by 
apprehension  for  themselves  rather  than  by  affection  for 
him.     Moreover,  the  recollection  that  James  was  right- 
fully King  remained  firmly  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the 
peers  and  landed  gentry,  and  he  still  reigned  in  the  hearts 
of  thousands.     The  hunting  squire  was  by  nature  a  Jacobite. 
He  hated  Popery,  but  he  had  no  love  for  the  principles  of 
the  Kevolution,  and  as  he  caroused  with  his  neighbours  he 
drank  the  health  of  his  rightful  sovereign.     Cromwell's 
austere   rule  had  served  to  heighten  the  loyal  sentiment 
which  clung  round  the  memory  of  the  fallen  house  of  Stewart, 
and  James's  father  was  generally  regarded  by  the  gentry  as 
a  martyr  of  blessed  memory.     But  above  all,  both  father  and 
son  were  Englishmen,  whilst  the  puny,  dyspeptic  Prmce  who 
now  ruled  them  was  only  a  Dutchman,  and  this,  apart  from 
William's  personal  unpopularity,  accounts  for  the  affection 
which  was  still  felt  for  James.     Lord  Halifax  declared  that 
if  James  would  but  give  his  Protestant  subjects  sufficient 
sureties  as  to  their  religion  and  the  rights  of  the  Church, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  him  from  the  Throne  for 

many  months  longer.*  0  7  ifioo 

The  campaign  in  Flanders  in  1693  was  as  unsuccessful  as  ..  /.  1693 
those  in   previous  years.     William  displayed  the  greatest 
daring,  and   worked  hard   for  victory   at  the  bloody  and 
profitless  battle  of  Landen,  or  Neerwinden,  as  the  French 
call  it.t     But  all  to  no  purpose,  for  he  was  again  hopelessly 

*  Berwick's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  note  on  p.  424.  ,.,,.,    ,,, 

t  The  regiments  now  in  the  army  that  were  engaged  m  this  battle 
were  the  Foot  Guards,  the  Koyal  Scots,  the  Queen's,  the  Butfs,  the 
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defeated  with  the  loss  of  about  7,000  men  and  60  guns. 
He  was  no  match  for  Luxembourg  in  the  serious  game  of 
war.  One  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents  of  that  un- 
fortunate battle  was  the  capture  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick  by 
his  uncle,  General  Charles  Churchill.  Berwick  had  with 
great  gallantry  charged  at  the  head  of  the  French  Horse, 
but  advancing  too  far,  he  found  his  retreat  cut  oflf.  To 
avoid  detection,  and  in  the  hope  of  escape,  he  took  the 
white  cockade  from  his  hat  and  drew  the  brim  over  his 
face.  Unfortunately  for  him  his  uncle,  Charles  Churchill, 
recognised  the  Duke's  aide-de-camp,  and,  looking  round 
with  a  tolerable  certainty  that  the  nephew  could  not  be  far 
off,  he  discovered  and  made  him  prisoner.  He  was  soon 
afterwards  exchanged  for  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  a 
ransom  of  20,000  guilders,  which  went  to  Brigadier 
Churchill. 

The  English  fought  with  determined  courage,  and  the 
skilful  manner  in  which  General  Tollemache  brought  ofif  the 
British  infantry  and  covered  the  retreat  with  them  won 
general  admiration.  Meanwhile  it  must  have  been  gall  and 
wormwood  to  Marlborough  to  hang  about  Berkeley  House 
listening  to  abuse  of  the  unsuccessful  *  Caliban'  and  his 
*Froglanders,'  whilst  English  troops  were  suffering  defeat 
because  their  Dutch  commander  did  not  know  how  to  win 
battles.  For  him  who  felt  the  inspiration  of  military 
genius  within  him  it  was  indeed  a  sore  punishment  to  be 
thus  compelled  to  remain  idle  at  home  whilst  British 
soldiers  fought  and  bled  on  lost  fields  of  battle.  To  Marl- 
borough, conscious  of  his  own  ability,  and  eager  for  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  it,  enforced  idleness  was  peculiarly 
galling. 


King's  Royal  Lancaster,  the  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers,  the  Kmg's  Own 
Scottish  Borderers,  and  the  Scottish  Rifles.  The  following  British 
regiments,  subsequently  disbanded,  were  also  engaged:  Mackay's, 
Lander's,  Fagel's,  and  Stanley's. 


CHAPTEK  LXXVn. 

WILLIAM  IIL  TAKES  THE  PEOPLE  INTO  HIS  CONFIDENCE,  AND 
TELLS  THEM  THE  WHOLE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  STATE  OF  THE 
ARMY   AND   NA\Tr. 

A    change    of    Mmistry  -  Marlborough's    correspondence    with    St. 
Geniiains— Wellington's  opinion  of  this  correspondence. 

William  returned  to  England  on  October  30,  and  opened    ^^^^^^ 
Parliament  eight  days  later  with  a  speech  in  which  he       — - 
deplored  the  national  failures  by  sea  and  land.     Being  a  ^  ^^^  ^g^g^ 
soldier,  and  not  a  party  politician,  he  always  told  the  people 
the  whole  truth  about  the  army  and  navy,   and  stated 
plainly  to  Parliament  what  he  believed  to  be  essential  for 
both  services  in  the  interests  of  the  State.    He  kept  back 
nothing,  and  Parliament  was  consequently  able  to  judge 
whether  his  demands  for  men,  money,  stores,  etc.,  were  or 
were  not  necessary.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  practice 
has  not  been  continued  to  our  day.   But  in  1693,  the  system 
of  government  by  party  had  not  as  yet  perverted  the  sense 
of  pubhc  duty,  and  led  men  to  put  the  exigencies  of  party 
before  the  great  interests  of  the  nation.   William  never  dis- 
guised his  contempt  for  the  political  divisions  and  animosities 
which  prevented  educated  men  from  combining  in  support 
of  measures  calculated  to  strengthen  the  kingdom  and  to 
further  the  welfare  of  the  people.     He  looked  upon  party 
government  as  fatal  to  our  best  national  interests,   and 
regarded  both  Whigs  and  Tories  as  place-hunters  who  could 
always  be  bought  at  the  price  of  employment. 


•^    «'**«•  ^«  V-* 
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In  this  instance  he  laid  the  position  of  England  and 
her  Allies  before  Parliament.  He  stated  his  views  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  done,  and  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of 
immediate  preparation  for  the  next  campaign,  and  of  an 
increase  to  the  army,  leaving  the  decision  in  the  hands  of 
the  people's  representatives.  His  appeal  was  generously  met 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  as  such  an  appeal  always  is  met 
when  a  Cabinet  has  the  courage  and  the  honesty  to  tell  the 
whole  truth  about  the  army  and  navy.  Parliament  pledged 
itself  to  support  the  King,  and  voted  two  millions  and  a  half 
sterling  for  the  fleet  and  a  little  more  for  the  army,  the 
U 12, 1693.  strength  of  which  was  fixed  at  88,121  men  of  all  ranks,  for 
home  and  foreign  servdce.  In  these  numbers  were  included 
six  new  regiments  of  Horse,  four  of  Dragoons,  and  fifteen  of 
Foot.*  But,  to  the  King's  extreme  annoyance,  a  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  new 
regiments  were  to  be  *  commanded  by  their  majesties'  born 
subjects.' 

In  April,  at  the  instigation  of  Sunderland,  William  at 
last  resolved  upon  a  change  of  Ministers.  He  replaced  the 
Tory  Secretary  of  State  Nottingham  by  *the  one-eyed' 
Shrewsbury,  a  cautious  Whig,  whom  he  created  a  Duke; 
but  although  he  thus  went  back  to  the  party  which  had 
made  him  King,  he  dismissed  no  Tory  who  earnestly  sup- 
ported his  Government.  Of  all  the  Englishmen  whom  he 
employed,  the  industrious  Sunderland  had  most  weight 
with  him.  An  able  though  an  unprincipled  and  corrupt 
Minister  in  a  corrupt  age,  prepared  even  to  change  his 
religion  to  please  his  master,  Sunderland  was  nevertheless 
one  who  sincerely  wished  to  see  the  liberties  of  the  people 
firmly  established.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  England, 
and   of  all   the  men   of  note   in  his  time,  and  his  gi*eat 

♦  These  regiments  were  all  disbanded  at  the  Peace  of  Kyswick.  The 
regiments  of  Horse  were  to  be  of  the  same  strength  as  the  Queen's 
Regiment  of  Horse,  the  Dragoons  of  the  same  strength  as  the  Royals, 
and  the  Foot  the  same  as  Colonel  Selwyn's  (now  the  Queen's  or  West 
Surrey  Regiment). 
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experience  in  public  affairs,  rendered  him  a  most  useful 
servant  to  William. 

The  nation  was  angry  and  disheartened  at  the  naval  and 
military  failures  of  the  previous  year,  w  hile  the  heavy  taxes 
and  the  absence  of  prosperity  at  home  caused  those  failures 
to  be  felt  all  the  more  acutely.     The  army  was  unpaid,  and 
no  less  than  a  million  sterling  w^as  owing  to  the  sailors, 
who  were  in  a  state  of  mutiny.     Government  could  only 
raise  money  at  seven  per  cent.*     Fresh  taxation  was  re- 
quired to  sustain  the  war,  whilst  the  merchants  complained 
loudly  about  theii*  losses  at  sea.     The  roads  were  infested 
with  highwaymen,  many  of  whom  were,  it  was  said,  dis- 
charged Jacobite  officers  deprived  of  all  other  means  of 
livelihood.       No  road  leading  to   London   was   safe,   and 
these  desperate  men  even  attacked  houses  in  the  City  itself. 
So  bad  did  this  state  of  things  become,  that  at  one  time 
it  was  seriously  proposed  to  contract  for  the  protection  of 
the  kingdom  against  the  highwayman  and  the  housebreaker, 
in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  i68,000  a  year.t 

The  correspondence  between  James  and  some  of  the 
leading  men  in  England  was  actively  maintained  through- 
out the  winter  of  1693-4  and  through  the  following  spring 
and  summer.  A  memorial  presented  to  the  French  Court 
in  January  contains  a  list  of  the  landowners  who,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Jacobite  agents,  were  said  to  be  prepared 
to  stand  by  James,  and  in  it  occurs  the  following  entry : 
*  Lord  Churchill  advises  his  Majesty  to  come,  and  gives 
him  assurances  of  his  own  services,  and  of  the  services  of 
all  those  who  are  of  his  party,  which  is  very  considerable.'! 
The  memorial  is  in  Mr.  Nairne's  handwriting,  and  is 
apparently  a  digest  of  the  news  and  reports  received  from 
England  made  by  Lord  Melfort  for  the  French  Ministers. 

*  Macpherson's  History,  vol.  ii. 

t  F.  Bonnet's  reports  m  vol.  vi.,  p.  193,  of  Ranke.  Only  two  years 
before  Marlborough  had  been  stopped  by  highwaymen  near  Coney  and 
robbed  of  600  guineas  when  on  his  way  to  St.  Albans.  See  Luttrell, 
25,  8,  1692. 

X  Macpherson's  Origmal  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  475. 
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Many  of  those  who  were  in  William's  confidence  were  in 
constant  correspondence  with  the  little  Court  at  St.  Ger- 
mains,  but  as  long  as  they  did  their  duty  he  did  not 
care  to  inquire  into  their  political  opinions.  Lord  Godol- 
phin,  for  example,  gave  William  the  most  statesmanlike 
advice,  and  at  the  same  time  conveyed  to  James,  and, 
through  him,  to  the  French  Court,  the  earliest  information 
of  the  intended  attack  upon  Brest.*  It  is  only  the  biographer 
— blinded  by  partiality  for  his  hero — who  can  deny  that 
the  cautious,  prudent  Godolphin  was  as  deeply  involved 
in  treasonable  correspondence  with  St.  Germains  as  were 
Admiral  Russell  and  many  others  of  his  friends.  These  men 
were  far  more  guilty  than  Marlborough,  for  they  were  the 
trusted  servants  of  the  State,  whilst  he  at  this  time  held 
no  command  or  office,  nor  was  he  in  receipt  of  any  public 
emolument. 

When  the  popular  Earl  of  Shrewsbury — the  'king  of 
H-h  it)9^.  hearts,'  as  he  was  nicknamed — accepted  office,  Marlborough 
explained  to  James  how  this  event  had  come  about.  +  He 
said  that  William  had  so  earnestly  pressed  office  upon  the 
new  Secretary  of  State  that  he  could  not  resist,  but  *  tho' 
he  altered  his  condition,'  *  he  would  never  alter  his  inclina- 
tions.'+  It  is  alleged  by  Marlborough's  enemies  that  whilst 
he  thus  expressed  himself  in  writing,  he  suppressed  the 
fact  that  he  had  advised  Lord  Shrewsbury  to  accept  office 
with  a  view  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  powerful  Minister 
who  was  willing  and  able  to  serve  him,  *  and  procure  his  re- 

*  Dalrymple's  Appendix  to  chapter  i.,  Part  II.  The  Stewart  Papers, 
1694.  Macpherson's  'Historj-  of  Great  Britain,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  67. 
Godolphin  was  commonly  called  *  Judas '  in  this  reign,  because  he 
*  carried  the  purse.' 

f  Shrewsbury,  a  moderate  Whig,  had  long  carried  on  a  correspond- 
ence with  St.  Germains  through  his  infamous  mother.  Sunderland 
pressed  James  to  invade  England.  Tlie  Earl  of  Abington,  and  Lord 
Clare,  just  made  Duke  of  Newcastle  by  William,  Mulgrave,  just  made 
Marquis  of  Nonnanby,  Godolphin,  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  Rochester, 
Admiral  Russell,  and  a  host  of  others,  were  engaged  in  this  secret 
correspondence  with  James. 

X  Clarke's  *  Life  of  James,'  vol.  ii.,  pp.  519,  520. 
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of  February  to  James,  his  friends  had  assured  him  that  the       

command  of  the  army  would  be  restored  to  him  if  he  would       ^^^*- 

allow  them  to  request  it  for  him  ;  but,  he  added,  he  would 

only  again  accept  office  with    *  his    Majesty's  permission  V-^i  I69f. 

and  approbation.'     *  I  have  already,'  he  wrote,    *  been  so 

unhappy,  and  you  so  good,  that  it  were  impossible  for  me 

to  take  pleasure   in   anything  but  what  I  was  sure  you 

approved  of.'* 

But  all  this  meant  nothing.  Marlborough  did  not  feel 
any  of  the  loyalty  to  James  which  he  thus  expressed.  In 
truth,  the  sentiment  of  loyalty — once  so  active  a  principle 
within  him — had  by  this  time  become  almost  extinct. 
When  he  renounced  his  allegiance  to  James  he  did  not, 
and  Tory  as  he  was  he  could  not,  acquire  for  William  that 
reverence  which  is  born  of  loyalty  to  a  hereditary  King. 
It  is  sad  to  think  and  still  more  sad  to  write  this  of  one 
of  our  very  greatest  Englishmen.  But  the  fact  remains, 
that  neither  William  nor  the  State  ever  replaced  in  his 
soul  the  idol  of  loyalty  which  was  overturned  when  he 
forsook  James. 

Well  indeed  may  the  Duke  of  Wellington  have  said  that 
Marlborough  had  only  done  in  1688  what  so  many  of 
Napoleon's  Marshals  did  in  1814.  Marmont  and  others 
who  deserted  at  Fontainebleau  had  been  raised  to  the 
highest  positions  in  France  and  enriched  enormously  by 
a  kind  and  indulgent  master — a  Sovereign  who  had  been 
adored  for  years  by  his  country  and  who  had  raised  her 
from  the  abyss  of  the  Revolution  to  cover  her  with  glory 
and  make  her  the  foremost  of  nations.  But  Marlborough 
and  those  who  made  William  King  deserted  a  cruel  and 
selfish  despot  who  had  done  his  best  to  degrade  England, 
to  rob  her  of  her  free  institutions,  and  to  eradicate  the 
religion  to  which  her  people  were  deeply  attached. 

♦  Clarke's  *  Life  of  James,'  vol.  ii.,  pp.  519,  520. 
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TOLLEMACHE's    attack   upon    BREST. 

What  led  to  this  Brest  Expedition  —  General  ToUeraache  — Recon- 
naissance of  Brest— The  Attack  and  its  repulse— Examination  of 
the  charge  made  against  Marlborough  about  this  affair— Vauban 
ordered  to  strengthen  the  defences  of  Brest  —  Marlborough's 
conduct  inexcusable. 

This  was  the  year  of  our  disastrous  repulse  before  Brest, 
for  which  Marlborough  has  long  been  held  primarily  re- 
sponsible. For  nearly  two  centuries  it  has  been  repeated 
as  a  historical  fact  that  the  destination  of  the  expedition 
sent  against  that  place  was  Jirst  betrayed  by  Marlborough  /o 
St,  Germains,  and  that  it  iras  in  consequence  of  the  informa- 
tion given  by  him  in  a  letter  of  the  Ath  May  this  year,  that 
Lewis  XIV.  placed  Brest  in  the  condition  of  defence  which 
caused  the  attack  to  fail.  In  considering  this  charge,  it  is 
essential  that  the  reader  should  remember  its  wording. 
The  charge  is  not  merely  that  he  communicated  with 
James  on  the  subject  before  the  attack  came  off — for  of 
that  there  is  no  doubt— but  that  he  was  the  first  who  did 
so,  and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  information  he 
gave  that  the  French  King  had  Brest  so  well  prepared,  that 
the  attack  upon  it  was  repulsed  with  great  loss  to  the 
English.*  If,  therefore,  it  be  conclusively  proved  that  the 
preparations  were  the  result  of  information  obtained  by 

♦  At  p.  15  of  '  Paradoxes  and  Puzzles '  this  subject  is  lucidly  and 
exhaustively  dealt  with. 
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Lewis  from  others  previous  to  the  date  of  Marlborough's 
letter,  then  this  charge  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  Brest  expedition  were 
briefly  as  follows :  After  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  the  French 
fleets  could  no  longer  be  decoyed  into  the  open  sea.  But 
while  they  kept  within  their  fortified  harbours,  single  ships  of 
war  and  privateers  made  frequent  sallies  upon  our  merchant- 
men, and,  from  Brest;  in  particular,  made  great  havoc  of 
English  commerce.  William  soon  realized  that  this  species 
of  warfare  could  only  be  stopped  by  a  combined  naval  and 
military  attack  upon  the  French  ports,  and  he  selected 
Brest  for  his  first  attempt.  He  was  led  to  believe  that  the 
state  of  its  defences  was  such  that  the  place  might  be  taken 
by  open  assault  if  suddenly  attacked  before  the  French 
could  have  had  time  to  strengthen  the  works  or  to  reinforce 
the  garrison.  But  should  it  become  known  at  Versailles 
that  danger  threatened  Brest,  the  place  could  be  easily 
rendered  secure  against  any  attack  short  of  a  regular  siege 
— an  operation  which  was  then  out  of  the  question. 
Secrecy  was  therefore  of  the  first  moment. 

In  April  about  7,000  troops  were  ordered  to  encamp  on 
the  Portsdown  Hills,  and  the  large  number  of  transports 
collected  at  Portsmouth  for  the  conveyance  of  so  many 
regiments  soon  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  expedi- 
tion beyond  the  seas  was  in  contemplation,  and  gave  rise  to 
speculations  as  to  its  destination.*  Even  at  this  early 
stage  it  was  generally  assumed  that  the  troops  were  in- 
tended for  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  France.f  Then,  as 
now,  it  was  difficult  to  keep  from  the  British  public  the 

*  Birche's  •  Lives  of  Illustrious  Persons.' 

t  These  7,000  troops  consisted  of  the  ten  following  battaUons :  One 
battalion  of  Foot  Guards,  the  regiment  of  the  Marquis  de  Koda  (now 
the  Royal  Warwick),  Stewart's  regunent  (now  the  Norfolk  Regiment), 
Hastings'  regiment  (now  the  Somerset  Light  Infantry),  Earle's  regi- 
ment (now  the  Yorkshire  Regiment),  Venner's  regiment  (now  the  Welsh 
Borderers),  and  the  four  regiments  of  Lord  Cutts,  Colonels  CoUier, 
Rowe,  and  Cootes,  all  of  which  were  subsequently  disbanded.  Two 
battalions  of  Marines  were  also  to  accompany  the  fleet. 
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169-*-  in  vain.  For  months  before  the  troops  put  to  sea  the 
intended  attack  upon  Brest  had  been  the  common  talk  at 
London  dinner-tables.  Contemporary  papers  and  letters 
prove  this  beyond  doubt ;  and  in  the  correspondence  be- 
tween William  and  Shrewsbury  after  the  repulse  many 
references  are  made  to  the  length  of  time  the  French  had 
known  that  Brest  was  the  point  selected  for  attack.*  In 
fact,  neither  King  nor  Minister  was  at  all  confident  of 
success,  and  their  letters  prove  that  both  believed  no  landing 
would  be  attempted  should  Tollemache  find  that  special 
preparations  had  been  made  to  resist  it. 

Lieutenant-General  T.  Tollemache,  who  was  selected  to 
command  the  expedition,  was  son  of  Elizabeth,  Countess  of 
Dysart  in  her  own  right.  He  possessed  natural  ability,  was 
well  educated,  and,  like  Marlborough,  had  always  been  a 
strong  Protestant  and  much  opposed  to  the  measures  of 
James  II.  When  that  monarch  showed  his  determination 
to  re-establish  Koman  Catholicism,  Tollemache  resigned 
his  commission  in  the  army,  and  in  March,  1688,  went  to 
Holland.  There  William  made  him  Colonel  of  one  of  the 
English  regiments  in  the  Dutch  service — now  the  North- 
umberland Fusiliers— and  with  it  he  returned  home  at  the 
Revolution.  He  subsequently  distinguished  himself  in  the 
U  7. 1693.  Irish  war,  and  again  at  the  battle  of  Landen.f  Like  Marl- 
borough, he  disliked  William's  Dutch  officers,  and  was  in 
turn  detested  by  them,  a  fact  which  did  not  tend  to  in- 
gratiate him  with  the  King. 

*  Macpherson's  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  67;  Macpherson's  Original 
Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  483.  See  also  Rappin's  Continuation;  Kennet,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  664  ;  Harris's  *  William  III.,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  298;  the  Shrewsbury 
Correspondence. 

t  He  played  an  important  part  in  the  passage  of  the  Shannon,  the 
capture  of  Athlone,  and  in  the  battle  of  Aughrim.  Dartmouth,  in  a 
note  on  Burnet,  Book  V.,  p.  130,  says  :  *  It  was  commonly  thought  that 
he  (Tollemache)  was  Ohver  Cromwell's  son,  and  that  he  had  a  very 
particular  sort  of  vanity  in  desiring  it  should  be  so  understood.* 
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His  plan  for  the  attack  of  Brest  was  to  land  suddenly 
with  about  7,000  troops  on  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which 
separates  the  roadsteads  of  Cameret  and  Brest,  and  so  to 
seal  up,  as  it  were,  the  whole  port.  Admiral  Russell  did 
not  approve  of  this  scheme,  and  writing  to  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  early  in  May  from  his  flagship,  at  St.  Helens,  t%  5, 1694. 
he  expressed  great  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  any  such 
attack  made  with  so  small  a  number  of  soldiers.* 

In  the  present  day  transports  for  the  conveyance  of 
even  100,000  men  across  the  Channel  could  be  easily  and 
rapidly  collected  by  either  France  or  England  at  all  times. 
Nor  need  they  asFemble,  as  formerly,  in  one  or  two  ports, 
for  being  independent  of  wind,  they  could  embark  the 
troops  at  many  places,  and  then  rendezvous  to  the  hour 
at  any  named  spot.  Neither  would  it  be  necessary  to 
concentrate  the  troops  before  embarkation,  for  they  could 
in  twelve  hours  travel  by  rail  from  distant  military  stations 
to  their  respective  ports,  and  embark  at  once  upon  arrival. 
It  would  thus  be  easy,  by  properly  planned  arrangements, 
to  keep  an  enemy  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  an  expedi- 
tion was  intended.  Not  so  two  centuries  ago.  It  was 
necessary  then  that  all  the  troops  should  assemble  at  the 
port  of  embarkation,  and,  as  soon  as  the  ships  were  ready 
to  receive  them,  should  go  on  board  to  await  a  favourable 
wind,  which  often  meant  a  delay  of  weeks. 

Although  Marlborough  did  not  himself  take  part  in  the 
attack  upon  Brest,  its  disastrous  results  are  so  commonly 
laid  to  his  charge  that  the  following  particulars  regarding 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

After  many  delays,  the  ships  detailed  for  the  operation 
were  at  length  ready  for  sea.  Admiral  Russell,  with  the 
bulk  of  his  fleet,  sailed  for  Brest  on  May  5.  He  left  Sir  tV  5, 1694. 
Cloudesley  Shovel  with  a  small  squadron  at  St.  Helens  to 
embark  the  troops  in  the  hired  transports,  but  returned  ^^"*^»  ^^^^• 
after  an  absence  of  eighteen  days,  having  ascertained  that 
the  French  fleet  had  quitted  Brest.     He  sailed  again  in  a 

♦  Coxe's  Shrewsbury  Papers,  p.  192. 
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few  days  with  his  whole  fleet,  troopships  included.*  At 
sea  the  fleet  divided,  one  half  sailing  for  the  Mediterranean 
under  Eussell,  the  other  with  all  the  tran8i)ort8,  under  Lord 
Berkeley,  hearing  down  for  Cameret  Bay  to  attack  Brest. 

Upon  nearing  that  place,  a  council  of  war  was  held  on 
board  the  flagship,  to  settle  all  details  for  the  landing  and 
final  plan  of  attack.  Lord  Cutts— the  *  salamander,'  as 
Marlborough  subpequently  nicknamed  him  —  strongly 
advised  caution  before  the  troops  were  finally  committed 
to  the  attack.f  He  thought  that  a  captain  and  fifty 
grenadiers  should  first  go  ashore  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's 
position,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  attack  should  not 
be  made  if  the  place  were  found  to  be  strongly  entrenched 
and  garrisoned  by  regulars.  Should  it,  however,  be  found 
to  be  weak,  he  would  propose  that  all  the  Grenadiers  of 
the  force,  about  600  in  number,  should  land  and  assault 
the  nearest  entrenchments,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  troops 
followed  in  support  with  all  speed.  Admiral  Lord  Caer- 
marthen— the  second  in  command  of  the  fleet — says,  '  This 
advice  of  his  lordship's  was  approved  of,  and  General 
Talmach  himself  agreed  it  should  be  so.'  We  gather,  from 
the  way  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  council  are  re- 
corded, that  Caermarthen  regarded  Tollemache  as  too 
impetuous  and  inclined  to  be  rash.  He  is  described  as 
accepting  rather  than  approving  the  wise  precautions 
advised  by  the  gallant  Cutts,  who  Wery  honourably' 
volunteered  to  lead  the  Grenadiers  ashore. 

The  fleet  when  it  anchored  was  received  with  a  mortar 
fire,  which  showed  that  the  attack  was  expected  and  the 
garrison  prepared  to  resist  it.  Lord  Caermarthen  accord- 
ingly determined  to  go  in  close  enough  to  reconnoitre  the 

♦  Lord  Caermarthen's  Journal,  contained  in  a  paniplilet  *  printed 
for  Randal  Taylor,  near  Amen  Comer,  1694.* 

I  Lord  Cutts  was  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  so  when  he  urged  caution, 
the  undertaking  must  indeed  have  been  hazardous.  Born  in  1661,  he 
died  in  Dublin  as  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  1707.  He  wrote  verses, 
and  was  cruelly  libelled  by  Swift.  He  chose  for  his  motto  *  With 
labour  and  with  blood.' 
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position  before  any  landing  should  be  attempted.     Taking    j^^^^^J«j 

Lord  Cutts  with  him  in  his  galley,  Caermarthen  stood  well        

into  Cameret  Bay,  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy's       ^^^^: 
batteries.     He  found  the  place  far  stronger  than  he  expected, 
and  the  garrison  well  entrenched  and  on  the  alert.   Another 
council  of  war  was  ordered  to  asFemble  on  the  following  day. 

Day  broke  with  a  dense  fog,  and  when  it  lifted,  about  ^  ^'  i^^*- 
seven  a.m.,  fourteen  squadrons  of  French  Horse  were  seen 
in  line  on  the  high  ground  to  the  west  of  Cameret  Bay. 
They  w^ere  believed  to  be  regulars,  from  the  appearance  of 
their  clothes  and  appointments.  The  majority  of  the 
council— indeed,  nearly  all  but  Tollemache,  it  would  seem — 
were  opposed  to  any  attempt  at  a  landing  under  the  altered 
condition  of  things  ashore.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
listen  to  no  words  of  warning,  and  maintained  that  the  men 
whom  they  took  to  be  regular  soldiers  were  only  a  rabble 
brought  together  to  make  a  show  of  strength  ;  besides, 
he  urged,  the  die  was  cast,  it  was  too  late  for  cautious 
advice,  and  he  could  not  now  retreat  with  honour.*  A 
wise  and  prudent  commander  would  have  retired  to  try 
his  fortune  at  some  other  point  less  prepared  for  resistance, 
but  Tollemache  would  listen  to  no  such  proposal,  and  the 
Admirals  unfortunately  gave  way  to  him. 

The  frigates  whose  duty  it  was  to  cover  the  landing  had 
much  difficulty  in  taking  up  their  appointed  stations,  and  a 
hesLvy  fire  was  opened  upon  them,  especially  from  three 
new  batteries,  whose  existence  had  not  been  previously  sus- 
pected. ToUemache's  plan  was  to  try  and  take  Cameret 
Fort  by  open  assault,  a  difficult  operation  at  any  time, 
and  in  the  circumstances  a  piece  of  unpardonable  folly,  f 
As  they  neared  the  land,  the  boats  carrying  the  troops,  A  6, 1694. 
exposed  to  a  close  and  searching  fire,  fell  into  disorder,  and 
when  they  reached  the  shore,  the  seamen  mingling  with 
the  soldiers  as  they  tried  to  form  up,  added  to  the  confusion. 

♦  Birche's  *  Lives  of  Illustrious  Persons.* 
t  T.  Bourchett's  Memoirs,  1703. 
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1694.  Meanwhile  the  ebbing  tide  had  left  the  heavy  troop-boats 
nearly  high  and  dry  on  the  sandy  beach,  and  the  crews 
were  only  able  to  launch  a  few  of  them.  Nearly  all  the 
men  who  landed  were  consequently  either  killed,  wounded, 
or  taken  prisoners. 

Admiral  Lord  Berkeley  was  greatly  to  blame  for  allowing 
the  disembarkation  to  take  place  on  an  ebb-tide,  a  circum- 
stance to  which  much  of  the  loss  which  followed  was 
directly  attributable.  Besides  the  losses  ashore,  the  killed 
and  wounded  on  board  the  fleet  amounted  to  about  400 
men.  The  ships  that  had  engaged  Cameret  Fort  for  about 
three  hours  made  little  impression  upon  its  thick  walls, 
and  when  their  crews  saw  that  the  attack  by  the  troops 
had  failed,  *  great  numbers  of  the  Ships'  Companies  that 
were  there,  both  Dutch  and  English,  ran  into  the  Hold,  in 
spite  of  all  the  officers  could  do  to  prevent  it.'*  The  fleet 
could  do  nothing  against  the  shore  batteries.  A  few  guns 
on  land,  well  placed  and  well  served,  must  always  be  a 
match  for  the  largest  men-of-war,  as  we  found  at  Sevastopol. 

The  morning  after  the  repulse  our  fleet  weighed  anchor 

If  6, 1694.  and  sailed  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  the  troops  and 

wounded  were  landed.     The  brave  but  headstrong  Tolle- 

H  6, 1694.  mache  was  put  ashore  at  Plymouth,  where  he  died  of  his 

wound,  and  so  ended  this  disastrous  undertaking. 

A  century  afterwards  there  was  found  amongst  the  docu- 
ments left  by  King  James  in  the  Scotch  College  at  Paris,  a 
paper  which  was  the  alleged  copy  of  the  letter  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Marlborough  for  General  Sackville,  giving 
full  information  regarding  this  projected  expedition.  Few 
stopped  to  analyze  the  paper,  or  to  compare  its  date  with 
the  dates  of  orders  issued  by  Lewis  XIV.  for  the  defence 
of  Brest.  The  result  is  that  most  writers  have  hitherto 
unhesitatingly  denounced  Marlborough  as  the  man  who 
was  responsible  for  our  disaster. 

♦  Lord  Caermarthen's  Journal,  p.  27. 
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This  is  the  gravest  charge  which  Marlborough's  political 
enemies  have  brought  against  him.  It  has  been  repeated 
as  a  fact  by  most  of  our  historians  down  to  the  present 
day,  yet,  of  the  many  accusations  preferred  against  him,  it 
is  the  most  easily  disproved.  It  is  essential  in  the  first  place 
to  remember  that  our  repulse  was  the  result  of  prepara- 
tions made  to  meet  an  expected  attack,  and  that  Lewis  XIV. 
ordered  these  preparations  because  he  had  ascertained  that 
Brest  was  the  place  aimed  at  by  King  William.  The  point, 
therefore,  to  be  determined  is,  from  whom  and  when  did  he 

first  learn  this  ? 

About  the  beginning  of  March,  Floyd,  Groom  of  the  Bed- 
chamber to  James,  reached  London  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  with  the  leading  Jacobites.  He  had  interviews 
with  Shrewsbury,  Godolphin,  Admiral  Kussell,  and  Marl- 
borough, all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  held 
high  public  offices  of  trust.  The  three  first  named  were 
Ministers  trusted  by  William,  who  when  giving  the  seals 
of  office  to  Lord  Shrewsbury  this  same  month,  said :  *  I 
know  you  are  a  man  of  honour,  and  if  you  undertake  to 
serve  me  you  will  do  so  faithfully.'  Yet  he  was  at  that 
very  time,  had  long  been,  and  long  continued  to  be,  like 
Marlborough,  in  treasonable  correspondence  with  William's 
enemies !  Marlborough,  smarting  under  the  remembrance 
of  recent  imprisonment,  and  still  in  disgrace,  knew  nothing 
of  what  took  place  at  William's  Councils,  except  what  his 
friend  Godolphin,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  volun- 
teered to  tell  him.  He  received  Floyd  with  cordiality,  but 
gave  him  no  information.  Russell  with  many  oaths,  and 
Shrewsbury  with  great  plausibility,  did  the  same,  but 
Godolphin  went  further,  and  told  him  that  Eussell  would 
certainly  appear  shortly  before  Brest,  which  the  military 
officers  deemed  open  to  attack,  though  the  sailors  were  of 
a  different  opinion ;  '  that  this  would  give  a  just  pretext  to 
His  Most  Christian  Majesty  to  send  troops  to  that  place.'* 
Floyd's  information  was  laid  before  Lewis  at  Versailles  on 
♦  Macpherson's  Original  Papers,  vol,  i.,  p.  483. 
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May  1,  so  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  it  was  about 
April  15  or  20  when  Godolphin  told  Floyd  this.*  It  is 
thus  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  French  King,  even  through 
this  channel,  was  in  possession  of  the  so-called  secret  at 
least  a  week  before  Marlborough's  letter  of  May  4  could 
have  reached  him. 

The  document  in  the  Scotch  College  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Nairne,  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  to  James,  and  afterwards  to  the  Pre- 
tender. It  is  said  to  be  a  copy  of  the  translation  into 
French,  made  for  the  convenience  of  Lewis  XIV.,  of  an 
English  letter  sent  in  cipher  to  Lord  Melfort  at  St.  Germains 
by  General  Sackville,  the  Jacobite  agent  in  London.  The 
original  letter  is  not  in  existence;  we  have  only  this 
alleged  French  translation  of  the  English  decipher  of  it ; 
but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  had  at  least  been 
seen  by  the  Earl  of  Melfort,  for  it  is  interlined  in  one 
place  with  four  words  which  Macpherson,  the  Tory  writer, 
declares  to  be  in  that  nobleman's  handwriting.f  James 
also,  in  his  Memoirs,  writes :  *  May  4th. — Lord  Churchill 
informed  the  King  of  the  design  on  Brest.*  t 

The  document  runs  as  follows :  *  May  4,  1694. — I  have 
just  now  received  the  inclosed  for  the  King.  It  is  from 
Lord  Churchill;  but  no  person  but  the  Queen  and  you 
must  know  from  whom  it  comes.  Therefore  for  the  love 
of  God,  let  it  be  kept  a  secret  even  from  Lord  Middleton.§ 
I  send  it  by  express,  judging  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence for  the  service  of  the  King  my  master,  and 
consequently  for  the  service  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty. 
You  see,  by  the  contents  of  this   letter,  that  I  am  not 

♦  Macpherson's  Original  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  480;  and  'Paradoxes 
and  Puzzles,'  p.  22. 

f  Everything  Macpherson  states  against  those  who  were  hostile  to 
James  must  be  accepted  with  much  reserve. 

{  See  Clarke's  Life,  vol.  ii.,  p.  522;  Dahymple,  Part  III.,  Book  III., 
p.  62. 

§  The  words  *  even  from  Lord  Middleton  *  are  interlined  in  Lord 
Melfort's  handwriting.     See  Macpherson,  vol.  i.,  p.  487. 
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deceived  in  the  judgment  I  form  of  Admiral  Kussell ;  for 
that  man  has  not  acted  sincerely,  and  I  fear  he  will  never 

act  otherwise.* 

The  English  translation  of  the  copy  made  in  French  of 
Marlborough's  paper,  is  as  follows :  *  It  is  but  this  day  that 
it  came  to  my  knowledg  what  I  now  send  you ;  which  is 
that  the  Bomb  Vessells  and  the  twelve  regiments  now 
encamped  at  Portsmouth,  together  with  the  two  Marine 
Regiments,  are  to  be  commanded  by  Talmach,  and  are 
designed  to  bum  the  harbour  of  Brest,  and  to  destroy  the 
men  of  war  there;  this  would  be  great  advantage  to 
England,  but  no  consideration  can,  or  ever  shall  hinder 
mo  from  letting  you  know  what  I  think  may  be  for  your 
service,  so  you  may  make  what  use  you  think  best  of  this 
intelligence,  which  you  may  depend  upon  as  exactly  true.' 

In  the  translation  given  in  James's  Memoirs,  Marl- 
borough's letter  ends  here,  but  in  the  veision  given  by 
Macpherson  it  continues  thus :  '  But  I  must  conjure  you 
for  your  own  interest  to  let  no  one  know  it  but  the  Queen, 
and  the  bearer  of  this  letter.  Russell  sails  to-morrow  with 
forty  ships,  the  rest  being  not  yet  paid ;  but  it  is  said  that 
in  ten  days  the  rest  of  the  fleet  will  follow,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  land  forces.  I  have  endeavoured  to  learn  this 
some  time  ago  from  Admiral  Russell.  But  he  always  denied 
it  to  me,  though  I  am  very  sure  that  he  knew  the  desi^ 
for  more  than  six  weeks.  This  gives  me  a  bad  sign  of  this 
man's  intentions.  I  shall  be  very  well  pleased  to  learn  that 
this  letter  comes  safe  to  your  hands.'*  Marlborough's  letter 
is  not  dated,  but  as  Russell  sailed  on  May  5,  we  may  assume 
that  his  letter  was  written  on  the  4th,  the  day  before— as  he 

says — that  event. 

The  authenticity  of  this  letter  is  denied  by  some,  because 
the  original  of  neither  Marlborough's  nor  Sackville's  letter 
has  ever  been  found;  but  the  circumstantial  evidence  is 

♦  For  the  English  version  see  Clarke's  '  Life  of  James  II.,'  voL  ii., 
p.  522,  and  Macpherson's  Original  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  487,  and  Dakymple, 
Book  III.,  Part  III.,  p.  61. 
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too  strong  to  admit  of  doubt.  It  is  certain  that  Marl- 
borough was  at  this  time  in  constant  communication  with 
James's  emissaries  in  England,  and  that  he  was  most  anxious 
to  convince  his  former  master  that  he  was  sincerely  devoted 
to  his  service.  His  only  knowledge  of  when  the  fleet  was  to 
sail  was  derived  from  his  intimate  friend,  Godolphin,  by 
whom  this  news,  except  the  actual  date  of  sailing,  had  been 
already  communicated  to  the  French  Court.  Marlborough 
consequently  knew  that  his  letter  could  not  injure  England, 
whilst  it  would  serve  to  impress  James  with  the  reality  of 
his  professions.  We  know,  moreover,  from  James's  own 
pen,  that  he  had  been  early  warned  of  this  Brest  expedition 
by  Lord  Arran  as  well  as  by  Godolphin.* 

The  dates  bearing  upon  this  point  deserve  examination. 
/^  5, 1694.  Sackville's  letter  of  May  iV  from  London  could  not  have 
been  deciphered,  translated  into  French,  and  placed  before 
^  5, 1694.  Lewis  XIV.  before  the  -^g  of  that  month  at  earliest.     But  a 
full  month  before  that  day  Lewis,  having  already  ascer- 
tained that  Brest  was  to  be  attacked,  sent  orders  to  reinforce 
largely  the  ordinary  garrison  of  1,500  men,  and  to  place  the 
fortifications  in  a  complete  state  of  defence.   His  letter,  now 
i*j  4, 1694.  in  the  military  archives  of  Paris,  is  dated  April  ^V»  a^^^  is 
addressed  to  his  great  engineer.  Marshal  Vauban.     In  it 
he  says  that  he  has  learned  from  several  sources  that  an 
attack  on  Brest  is  intended  by  7,000  British  troops  and  the 
combined  navies  of  England  and  Holland.     He  does  not 
think  that  the  attack  will  succeed,  but,  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  he  has  ordered  two  regiments  of  Horse  and  six 
battalions   of   Coastguards   to   proceed   there.      In    terms 
most  flattering  to  Vauban,  the  letter  goes  on  to  say  that  as 
soon  as  he  has  seen  the  other  ports  of  Normandy  he  is  to 
proceed  to  Brest,  assume  command,  and  use  every  effort  to 
place  it  in  an  effective  state  of  defence. 
i%  4, 1694.      Vauban  was  engaged  in  inspectmg  the  ports  of  Normandy 

♦  Clarke's  '  Life  of  James  II.,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  523.  Lord  Arran  and  his 
father-in-law,  Lord  Sunderland,  were  as  deeply  implicated  in  this 
treasonable  correspondence  as  either  Marlborough  or  Godolphin. 
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^^n  this  letter  reached  him  on  April  26  at  Conchee,*  some 
twelve  and  a  half  miles  from  Brest.  He  acknowledged  its 
receipt  on  the  following  day,  saying  that  as  the  King  had 
mentioned  no  date  for  his  arrival  at  Brest,  he  would  finish 
his  work  at  St.  Malo,  before  proceeding  to  take  up  his 
new  command. f  He  reached  Brest  on  May  13,  and,  mi 
reporting  his  arrival,  said  that  as  yet  no  reinforcements  had 
arrived.  In  another  letter,  written  before  the  English 
fleet  arrived,  he  assured  the  King  '  that  he  need  be  under 
no  apprehensions,  for  he  had  made  all  the  subterranean 
passages  under  the  Castle  bomb-proof,  and  had  mounted 
ninety  mortars  and  three  hundred  guns  in  good  positions : 
that  all  the  ships  of  war  had  been  secured  beyond  the 
range  of  the  English  shells  :  that  the  troops  were  m  good 
order :  and  that  there  were  three  hundred  bombardiers,  the 
same  number  of  gentlemen,  four  thousand  regular  infantry, 
and  a  regiment  of  Dragoons  in  the  place.': 

All  this  proves  beyond  doubt  that  ToUemache's  disastrous 
failure  was  due  to  the  completeness  of  the  preparations 
made  by  Vauban,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  Le^is  three 
Keeks  hefijre  the  date  of  Marlborough's  letter  on  the  subject 
Indeed  it  is  quite  certain  that  ToUemache's  disaster  would 
have  taken  place  all  the  same,  if  Marlborough  had  been 
beheaded  for  treason  two  years  before.     But  although  it  is 
thus  clear  that  the  gravest  part  of  the  charge  agamst  Marl- 
borough cannot  be  sustained,  he  was  none  the  less  guUty 
of  a  high  misdemeanour.     To  communicate  with  James, 
the  declared  enemy  of  his  acknowledged  Sovereign,  was 
treason,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  William's  enemies 
were  regarded  as  England's  best  friends  by  a  large  and 
powerful  section  in  the  country. 

When  Marlborough  sent  this  information  to  St.  Germains, 
he  was  aware  that  it  had  been  aheady  communicated  to 

♦  This  place  is  now  spelt  Conquet.  . 

t  His  acknowledgment  is  in  the  miUtary  archives  m  Pans. 
X  Harris's  '  Life  of  William,'  vol.  iii.,  Book  VII.,  p.  iW. 
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King  James  by  others.    What  were,  then,  his  motives  in 
this  proceeding  ? 

Some  writers  have  asserted  that  his  great  object  was  to 
ruin  the  growing  reputation  of  his  one  English  rival, 
General  Tollemache,  by  insuring  his  defeat.  This  is  to 
attribute  to  him  a  Machiavellian  malevolence  so  entirely 
foreign  to  his  nature  that  we  are  justified  in  summarily 
rejecting  an  imputation  which  rests  on  no  evidence  of  any 
kind.  The  story  has  its  origin  in  a  statement  by  Oldmixon 
to  the  effect  that  when  Tollemache  was  dying  he  said  he 
was  betrayed,  and  named  the  traitors  so  that  the  Queen 
*  might  be  on  her  guard  against  those  pernicious  CoumUhrs 
who  had  retarded  the  descent,  and  by  that  means  given 
France  time  to  fortify  Brest,'  etc.*  It  is  evident  that 
Tollemache  could  not  have  levelled  his  charge  against 
Marlborough,  for  he  was  not  then  entrusted  by  the  Queen 
with  any  secrets,  nor  was  he  one  of  her  Council  at  the 
time. 

No  great  man  took  more  trouble  to  forecast  the  future 
than  did  Marlborough.  Napoleon  never  looked  forward 
beyond  two  years,  but  he  tells  us  that  he  most  carefully 
speculated  upon  what  might  possibly,  and  what  would 
probably,  happen  in  that  time.  Marlborough,  however, 
always  sought  to  divine,  by  analogy  of  the  past  and  the 
present,  what  would  be  the  course  of  events  in  England 
many  years  ahead.  Yet  he  was  no  gambler  at  the  game  of 
life,  and  whether  winning  or  losing  he  never  wagered 
double  or  quits.  He  played  for  averages,  preferring  always 
to  win  a  little  on  every  throw  rather  than  to  risk  largely  in 
pursuit  of  great  coups;  and  when,  therefore,  the  stakes 
became  high  he  invariably  *  hedged '  against  all  serious 
loss.  This  was  no  easy  game  to  play  when  he  began  to  fore- 
see danger  to  the  Revolution  principles  and  to  William's 
crown.  He  knew  that  many  of  the  leading  men  were,  like 
himself,  disappointed  with  their  share  of  the  *  plunder,'  and 

♦  Macaulay  refers  to  Oldmixon's  History  as  *  an  absurd  romance,* 
vol.  i.,  p.  608,  note. 
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might  at  any  moment  turn  against  the  King  whom  they    ^^^^^ 

had   made.     The  French   might   carry  everything   before       

them  in  Flanders,  or  William— who  always  exposed  himself       1694. 
much  in  action— might  be  killed.     In  short,  there  were  a 
variety  of  chances  in  favour  of  James's  restoration,  and  the 
far-seeing  Marlborough  desired  to  make  himself  safe  in  the 
event  of  any  one  of  them  coming  off. 

As  time  went  on,  and  William  became  more  and  more 
unpopular,    Marlborough's    belief    in    the   probability    of 
James's  restoration  grew  stronger,  and  his  protestations 
became  additionally  effusive.    But  hitherto  his  professions 
had  been  unsupported  by  proofs,  and  when  pressed  to  give 
some  material  evidence  of  his  contrition  for  past  offences, 
he  seized  upon  the  projected  attack  upon  Brest  as  a  good 
opportunity  for  apparent  compliance.     From  his  friends  in 
office  he  had  learnt  the  date  upon  which  the  fleet,  without 
the  troops,  was  to  sail,  and  he  knew  that  Godolphin,  and 
possibly  others,  had  already  communicated  its  destination 
to  St.  Germams.    Nothing  he  had  to  tell,  as  he  was  well 
aware,  could  therefore  be  really  injurious  to  English  in- 
terests ;  whereas,  if  cleverly  laid  before  James,  the  intelli- 
gence would  have  such  an  air  of  treachery  to  William  that 
it  could  not  fail  to  strengthen  the  exiled  ling's  belief  in  his 
good  faith.     The  fact  that  he  was  still  in  disgrace  at  Court 
helped  him  muoh,  for  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should 
turn  on  William,  who  had  showed  him  such  scant  considera- 
tion.   William  and  Mary  had  disgraced,  and  subsequently 
imprisoned,  him ;  what  more  likely,  therefore,  than  that  he 
should  seek  to  be  avenged  upon  them  for  the  indignities 
and  injuries  which  they  had  heaped  upon  him  and  upon  his 
wife?    As  an  injured  man,  he  felt  no  difficulty  under  such 
circumstances  in  persuading  himself  that  it  could  not  be 
wrong  to   give  James  information  which   the   latter  had 
already  received  from  others.     To  give  still  further  proof  of 
his  sincerity,  he  caused  Anne  to  write  again  to  her  father, 
and   it  would   appear  that  in   doing  so   she  made  some 
distinct  proposals  to  him,  for  it  is  stated  in  a  letter  from  t'^.  7, 1694. 
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Lord  Middleton  that  James  accepted  in  the  mam  the  terms 
specified.  * 

Judged  by  the  modern  standard  of  right  and  wrong, 
nothing  could  excuse  Marlborough's  letter  to  James,  and 
although  we  know  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  bringing 
about  the  disaster  in  Cameret  Bay,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
denounce  it  as  treason  against  the  England  w^hich  we  believe 
to  be  the  heritage  of  the  English  people.  But  in  his  day 
every  State,  with  its  inhabitants,  was  still  deemed  to  be  the 
personal  property  of  its  Sovereign  Lord.  The  sentiments 
of  nationality  and  patriotism,  as  we  understand  them,  had 
then  but  little  hold  upon  popular  imagination. 

The  career  of  Lord  Sunderland,  the  trusted  Minister  of 
Charles,  James,  and  William,  affords  a  striking  parallel  case 
of  how  unfaithful  men  could  be  to  their  public  trusts  at  this 
epoch,  for  whilst  in  William's  confidence  he  sent  James 
early  news  of  an  intended  attack  upon  Toulon,  f  But  the 
betrayal  of  secrets  to  an  enemy  was  not  then  regarded  as 
the  crime  we  now  consider  it  to  be,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  when  two  kings  claimed  the  allegiance  of  the 
people,  loyalty  to  one  was  necessarily  treason  to  the  other. 

Many  are  of  opinion  that  we  are  punished  in  this  world 
for  our  sins.  Queen  Anne  believed  that  her  children  died  in 
infancy  as  a  punishment  for  her  treason  to  her  father ;  and 
for  his  faults,  whatever  they  were,  Marlborough  certainly 
suffered  severely  in  this  world.  We  may  consider  it  a  well- 
merited  punishment  for  his  treasonable  dealings  with  James 
that  he  should  have  been  driven  from  power  at  the  end  of 
his  illustrious  career  by  a  mere  clique  of  party  politicians, 
and  that  he  should  have  reaped  such  harsh  ingratitude 
from  the  nation  which  he  had  made  great.  He  himself, 
however,  considered  his  offence  venial,  and  looked  upon  his 

*  Macpherson's  Original  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  488. 

t  Lord  Arran,  Sunderland's  son-in-law,  wrote  to  James  J  J  3,  1695, 
to  tell  him  we  were  fitting  out  an  expedition  to  attack  Toulon,  and  says  : 
•  It  is  Lord  Sunderland  who  has  given  me  in  charge  to  assure  your 
Majesty  of  this.' 


HIS  TREASON  UNWORTHY  OF  HIM  S^Q 


dismissal  from   office   by  William,   and  his  downfall   in 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  as  mere  freaks  of  fortune,  as  bad 
throws  in  the  game  of  life.     According  to  his  notions,  he 
had  not  sinned,  because  he  had  only  done  as  others  did. 
The  sincere  rebel  is  often  guilty  of  treason  from  the  noblest 
motives ;   but,  alas !    in  Marlborough's  treason  there  was 
no  sincerity,  for  it  had  its  origin  in  an  ignoble  and  un- 
worthy regard  for  personal  safety.    Thus,  though  technically 
we  can  acquit  him  of  the  responsibility  of  Tollemache's 
disaster,  we  are  nevertheless  bound  to  admit  the  deceit  and 
insincerity  of  his  conduct  in  this  unfortunate  affair.     The 
casuist  may  seek  to  extenuate  Marlborough's  conduct,  but 
it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  great  man  for  whom  England 
built   Blenheim   Palace    did   intrigue  with  his  country's 
enemies.     It  is  true,  Marlborough  never  anticipated  that 
the  information  which  he  and  his  friends  sent  to  James 
would  lead  to  loss  of  English  life,  for  he  shared  the  belief 
of  the  King,  Shrewsbury  and  others,  that  if  Tollemache 
found  the  garrison  prepared  for  attack  he  would  not  land 
his  troops.     Indeed,  it  is  but  fair,  as  well  as  reasonable,  to 
believe  this  of  Marlborough. 
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CHAPTEK  LXXIX. 
QUEEN  Mary's  death. 

Efforts  made  to  induce  William  to  re-employ  Marlborough— Effect  of 
Queen  Mary's  death  on  William— Anne  makes  friends  with  the  King 
— Namur  capitulates  to  William. 

The  King  left  England  for  Holland  early  in  May.  His 
army  in  Flanders  this  year  consisted  of  about  81,000  Horse 
and  Dragoons  and  51,000  Foot,  besides  a  detached  force  near 
Ghent  of  some  7,000  men.  The  campaign  which  followed 
is  dull  reading,  for  the  history  of  its  marches  and  counter- 
marches, of  the  Hnes  and  entrenchments  from  behind 
which  the  two  armies  w^atched  each  other,  is  neither 
interesting  nor  instructive.  Both  sides  were  apparently 
reflecting  on  the  old  French  maxim—*  A  battle  lost  loses 
more  than  a  victory  gains.'  The  capture  of  the  little  town 
of  Huy  was  all  that  William  had  to  offer  the  English  people 
in  return  for  the  millions  which  they  had  placed  at  his 
disposal ;  he  lost  no  battles,  for  he  fought  none. 

Great  efforts  were  made  by  Marlborough's  friends  this 
year  to  induce  William  to  re-employ  him.  But  the  King 
still  mistrusted,  feared  and  disliked  him,  and  was  jealous  of 
his  reputation  with  the  people.  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury 
^-f,  1694.  always  befriended  him,  and  he  now  tells  William  in  a 
letter  '  it  is  impossible  to  forget  what  is  here  become  a  very 
great  discourse— the  popularity  and  convenience  of  re- 
ceiving Lord  Marlborough  into  your  favour.  He  has 
been  with  me  since  the  news'  of   this   failure  at  Brest, 
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*  to  offer  his  service,  with  all  the  expressions  of  duty  and 
fidelity  imaginable.  What  I  can  say  by  way  of  per- 
suasion upon  this  subject  will  signify  but  little,  since  I 
very  well  remember  when  your  Majesty  discoursed  with 
me  upon  it  in  the  spring  you  were  sufficiently  convinced 
of  his  usefulness.'  'It  is  so  unquestionably  his  interest 
to  be  faithful  that  that  single  argument  makes  me  not 
doubt  it.'  In  reply  to  this  advice  William,  writing; 
from  *  Camp  at  Eosebeck,'  says  coldly :  *  As  to  what 
you  wrote  in  your  last  letter  concerning  Lord  Marl- 
borough I  can  say  no  more  than  that  I  do  not  think  it 
for  the  good  of  my  service  to  entrust  him  with  the 
command  of  my  troops.'*  It  is  curious  to  note  that  this 
renewed  offer  of  his  services  was  made  only  a  few  weeks 
after  the  date  of  his  alleged  letter  to  James,  in  which  he 
told  him  of  the  intended  attack  upon  Brest ;  also  that 
Shrewsbury,  who  thoroughly  understood  Marlborough,  and 
who  was  himself  one  of  the  many  men  of  influence  then  in 
correspondence  with  the  exiled  Court,  states  in  his  letter  to 
the  King  the  broad  fact  that  it  was  Marlborough's  interest 
to  maintain  the  Revolution  settlement. 

But  Queen  Mary,  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  Marl- 
borough's re-employment,  was  now  to  be  removed  from  his 
path.  She  was  attacked  in  December  with  small-pox,  and, 
after  an  illness  of  only  a  week,  died  at  Kensington  Palace  ¥  ¥»  I69i 
in  the  thirty-third  year  of  her  age.  Her  loss  stunned  the 
nation  for  the  moment,  and  was  regarded  as  a  national 
disaster.  But  over  and  above  the  sorrow  it  occasioned 
on  public  grounds,  the  grief  was  deep  and  sincere,  for  she 
was  personally  beloved  by  the  people,  and  the  unpopularity 
of  her  husband  seemed  to  intensify  the  respect  and  devotion 
entertained  for  her  by  all  classes,  t  Her  death  was  a  great 
blow  to  the  King,  and  filled  him  with  remorse ;  it  shook  the 

♦  Slu-ewsbury  Correspondence. 

t  Her  life  was  a  sad  one  owing  to  the  cruel  treatment  she  received 
from  her  ungenerous  husband.  Death  must  have  been  a  reUef  to  her. 
Burnet  says  she  '  seemed  to  desire  death  rather  than  life.' 
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foundations  of  his  Throne,  and  revived  the  Jacobite  hopes 
both  in  England  and  at  St.  Germains.     Furthermore,  this 
sad  event  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  at  least  appear 
to  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  his  heiress  by  law,  the 
Princess   Anne,    whom    he   had    never    liked,    whilst  he 
despised  her  unwieldy  and   stupid  husband.     At   the  in- 
stigation of  the  Marlboroughs  and  Lord  Sunderland,  Anne 
took  the  initiative,  wrote  an  affectionate  and  dutiful  letter 
of  condolence  to  William,  and  begged  him  to  see  her.     The 
interview  was  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  and  the  King,  to 
mark  his  appreciation  of  Anne's  conduct  in  this  matter  and 
to  bind  her  the  more  closely  to  him,  gave  her  St.  James's 
Palace  as  a  residence,  and  presented  her  with  Queen  Mary's 
jewels.     His  prejudice  against  the  Marlboroughs,  however, 
still  remained  as  before,  and  his  continued  refusal  to  employ 
the  only  able  English  General  of  the  day  exhibited  alike 
a  want  of  wisdom   and   of,  gratitude.     William  not  only 
ignored  the  valuable  military  services  which  Marlborough 
had  rendered  him,  but  he  also  failed  to  recognise  his  recent 
conciliatory  influence  with  the  Princess.     When  Mary  died 
there  was  a  large  party  who  wished  to  embarrass  the  King 
by  insisting  that  the  Parliament  summoned  by  William 
and    Mary  conjointly  had  come   to  an  end   according  to 
custom  upon  the  demise  of  the  Crown.     Had   the  Marl- 
boroughs, in  revenge  for  William's  harsh  treatment,  urged 
Anne  to  make  common  cause  with  that  party,  the  position 
of  the  King  would  have  been  rendered  extremely  difficult, 

if  not  unsafe. 

The  Marlboroughs  certainly  did  much  to  bring  about  a 
good  understanding  between  the  King  and  Anne.  Had 
they  opposed  it,  Anne  would  not  have  written  to  William  a& 
she  did,  nor  would  she  have  made  the  first  overtures  for  a 
reconciliation,  which  was  then  so  necessary  to  William. 
Indeed,  considering  the  treatment  which  Marlborough  had 
received  from  the  King,  it  was  as  creditable  to  his  Christian 
feelings  as  it  was  to  his  worldly  wisdom  that  he  should  have 
done  so  much  to  restore  amicable  relations  between  William 
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and  his  sister-in-law.  Anne,  by  the  advice  of  the  Marl- 
boroughs, went  out  of  her  way  to  make  it  publicly  known 
that  she  was  now  once  more  on  the  best  of  terms  with  her 
brother-in-law  the  King,  and  their  reconciliation  became 
forthwith  a  subject  of  general  rejoicing.  A  military  guard 
of  honour  was  again  placed  over  her  house,  and  she  was 
again  shown  all  the  outward  forms  of  respect  usually  paid 
to  members  of  the  Royal  Family.  It  was  soon  currently 
reported  that  as  a  reward  for  all  this  the  Mar]  boroughs 
were  to  be  again  received  at  Court  and  restored  to  favour.* 
This  was  not  to  be,  however,  for  some  years. 

In  writing  about  these  events  in  the  following  January, 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  says :  *  Since  the  Queen's  death, 
and  the  reconciliation  between  the  King  and  Princess,  her 
court  is  as  much  courted  as  it  was  before  deserted.     She 
has  omitted  no  opportunity  to   shew  her   zeal  for    His 
Majesty  and   his  Government;    and   our  friend'    (Marl- 
borough), *who  has  no  small  credit  with  her,  seems  very 
resolved  to  contribute  to  the  continuance  of  this  union,  as 
the  only  thing  that  can  support  her  or  both.     I  do  not  see  he 
is  likely  at  present  to  get  much  by  it,  not  having  yet  kissed 
the  King's  hand  ;  but  his  reversion  is  very  fair  and  great.'! 
The  events  of   1693  and   1694  were  not  calculated  to 
increase  the  popularity  of  William  or  his  Government. 
The  taxes  were  heavy,  and  although  immense  sums  were 
spent  upon  the  army  and  navy,  England  had  failed  both 
by   sea    and   by  land.    William's  gifts  of   Crown  lands, 
salaries,  and  pensions  to  his  own  countrymen  were   still 
the  common  talk  of  the  town.     Plots  and  conspiracies  dis- 
quieted society,  and  Jacobite  treason  was  rampant  every- 
where.    Ministers  were  bitterly  attacked  in  the   House  of 
Commons  upon  the  state  of  the  revenue,  and  upon  the 
great  subsidies  paid  to  foreign  Powers  for  their  adherence 
to  the  *  Grand  Alliance  '—a  policy  which  few  understood 
and  fewer  still  appreciated. 

♦  Charles  Hatton  to  Viscount  Hatton,  Jg  1,  169t. 
t  Shrewsbury  Correspondence,  p.  220. 
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Throughout  1695  there  was  a  constant   interchange  of 
ideas  between  St.  Germains  and  the  Jacobites,  both  real 
and  pretended.     Marlborough  is  frequently  referred  to  in 
this  correspondence  as  an  important  factor  in  the  pro- 
posed attempt  to  reinstate  James  now  that  Queen  Mary 
was  dead.      In  the    cipher  correspondence  which    Lord 
Middleton   kept   up  with   his   agents    in  England   he    is 
generally  referred  to  as  '  the  Hamburgh  Merchant.'    Mid- 
6, 1695.  dleton  writes  in  May  :  *  I  the  more  earnestly  desired  yours, 
that  I  might  be  the  more  particularly  informed  concerning 
the  Hamburgh  partner,  from  whom  I  have  not  heard  of  a 
great  while,  which  you  may  know,  for  I  never  had  any  of 
his  letters,  but  under  your  cover.     I  shall  not  write  to  him, 
till  I  hear  further  from  you.    If  you  think  of  any  particular 
thing,  that  you  judge  proper  for  me  to  say  to  him,  pray 
give  hhn  a  hint  of  it ;  for  some  matters  must  be  managed 
with  great  caution,  and  you  can  best  judge  on  the  place.     I 
wonder  the  less,  that  I  should  be  ignorant  of  his  contract, 
smce  you  are.     Though  I  am  confident  he  means  well :  yet 
I  beg  you  would  let  me  know  what  you  can  observe ;  nor  is 
if  5. 169  5.  it  fit  to  show  him  this.'     Writmg  a  few  weeks  later,  he 
says  that  things  at  St.  Germains  remain  unchanged.     In 
reference  to  the  coming  dissolution  of  Parliament,  he  says  : 
*  I  think  it  would  be  fit,  that  the  Hamburgh  partner  should 
criwe  the  consul  an   account  how  far  the  interest  of  the 
company  may  be  concerned  in  it,  and  of  what  may  be 
advisable  in  this  conjuncture;   and  in  the  meantime,  to 
bestir  himself.'*    From  these  and  other  letters  between  the 
conspirators,  it  would  seem  that  Marlborough  seldom  com- 
mitted himself  in  writing.     He  spoke  to  the  agents  in 
England,  who  wrote  to  either  Melfort  or  Middleton  at  St. 
Germains.     The  reports  of  these  agents  cannot  be  entirely 
relied  on,  since  they  were   constantly  deceived  by   those 
who,  like  Marlborough,  Sunderland,  Godolphin,  and  others, 
were  merely  pretended  Jacobites.     Indeed,  Lord  Middleton 

♦  Macpherson's  Original  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  525. 
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himself  appears  to  have  been  deceived  by  Marlborough's 
protestations  of  loyalty  to  James. 

In  this  year's  campaign  in  Flanders,  as  in  Marlborough's 
campaign  of  1705,  everything  pointed  at  one  time  to  a 
decisive  battle  in  the  neighbourhood   of  Waterloo,   from 
which  place  one  of  William's  letters  is  dated.^    Namur 
capitulated  to  William   on   September  5.     But    in   spite 
of  this  reverse,  the  French  army  in  the  field  was   still 
too  strong  to  be  attacked  with  any  reasonable  chance  of 
success.     The  capture  of  Namur  was  the  first  great  success 
in  William's  Continental  wars  since  his  accession  to  the 
Throne,  and  it  greatly  increased  his  military  reputation. 
Even  in  Kome,  the  champion  of  Protestantism  was  looked 
uiK)n  with   favour  as  a   deliverer  from  the  ecclesiastical  ^^ ^^  ^^^'^ 
tyranny  of  Lewis  XIV.,  while  in  England  he  became  for  the 
time  almost  popular.     He  returned  to  England  in  October, 
and  dissolved  Parliament.     Supported  by  the  Wliig  party, 
he  obtamed  a  decided  majority  at  the  General  Election. 
The  new  House  of  Commons  granted  the  supplies  William 
asked  for,  and  fixed  the  establishment  of  the  army  for  the 
following  year  at  88,000  men  of  all  ranks. 

*  Raiike,  vol.  v.,  p.  95. 
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CHAPTER  LXXX. 

SIR   JOHN   FENWICK's   PLOT. — ^THE   PEACE   OP   RYSWICK. 

Lewis  XIV.  again  contemplates  the  invasion  of  England — Fenwick 
names  Marlborough  and  others  as  his  accomplices— Peterborough 
accused  of  coaching  Fenwick — Godolphin  quits  office — England 
nearly  bankrupt — Peace  made — Sunderland's  villainy. 

Lewis  XIV.  now  began  to  view  with  grave  apprehension 
the  growing  power  of  William  in  the  Netherlands,  and  a 
careful  survey  of  the  general  position  convinced  him  that 
his  enemy  was  more  open  to  attack  in  England  than   in 
Flanders.     All  the  available  English  and  Scotch  regiments 
were  engaged  abroad  in  what  seemed  to  the  English  people 
an  interminable  war,  waged  exclusively  for  Dutch  interests. 
No  more  than  14,000  troops  remained  at  home  for  the 
protection  of  our  coasts.     Lewis  was  kept   well   informed 
upon  all  such  points  by  his  guest  at  St.  Germains.     The 
Jacobite  party  in  England  was  strong  and  confident.     The 
Protestant  Tories  had  laid  down  the  terms  upon  which  they 
were  prepared  to  accept  James  as  King,  and  he  had  un- 
willingly agreed  to  them.     He  doubtless  consoled  himself 
with  the  reflection  that,  once  on  the  Throne,  he  need  pay 
as   little   heed  to  his  promises  as  he  had   done  to  his 
Coronation  Oath.     Queen  Mary's  death  had  considerably 
strengthened  James's  cause  in  England.     As  long  as  his 
eldest  daughter  was  on  the  Throne,  although  she  only  shared 
it  with   her  husband,   those   who   believed   in  hereditary 
right  felt  that  the  sentiment  was  not  ignored  or  forgotten. 
But  when  her  widower,  who  was  not  a  Stewart,  continued 
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to  reign  alone  after  her  death,  the  weakness -the  illegahty, 
as  a  large  class  deemed  it-K)f  his  Parliamentary  title  filled 
the  believers  in  the  Divine  Eight  of  Kings  with  pious  horror. 
The  Jacobite  agents  in  England,  ever  sangume,  reported 
the  kingdom  to  be  ripe  for  a  rising.    Everything  conspired 
to  favour  the  movement  if  supported  by  the  presence  m 
En-land  of  James  himself  at  the  head  of    an  efficient 
French  army.    Lewis  accordingly  despatched  some  12,000 
troops  to  Dunkirk  and  Calais,  where  ships  for  their  con- 
veyance to  England  were    rapidly    collected,   whde    the  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
unhappy  James  was  hurried  off  to  the  coast  at  the  begm-  ^'j^-g , 

ning  of  March.  *  ,      ,.  4. 

But  with  James's  usual  want  of  luck,  the  discovery  at 
this  moment  of  Sir  John  Fenwick's  plot  against  William's 
life  excited  universal  horror,  and  the  whole  country  was 
raised  to  fever-heat  by  the  atrocity  of  the  intended  crime. 
Even  a  large  section  of  the  Jacobites  shared  this  sentiment. 
The  result  was  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  plans  for  a 
rism.^  in  England ;  and  the  destination  of  the  expeditionary 
force"  having  been  discovered,  all  chance  of  surprise,  and 
therefore  of  success,  was  at  an  end.     The  poor  dethroned 
Kin"  returned  broken-hearted  to  his  wife,  his  penance,  and 
his  priests.    Fenwick  was  captured  in  June,  and  endeavoured 
to  save  his  life  by  a  disclosure  of  all  the  Jacobite  plans  and 
conspiracies  with  which  he  was  acquainted.     The  Duke 
of  Devonshire-then  Lord  High  Steward-visited  him  m 
prison,  and  received  from  him  a  paper  wherein  he  named 
Shrewsbury,    Godolphin,    Marlborough,    and    Bath     ako 
Admiral  Russell,  as  implicated  in  the  Jacobite  plots.       He 
asserted  that  all  of  them  had  begged  for  forgiveness,  and 
had  been  pardoned  by  James,  who  counted  on  securing  the 
co-operation  of  the  army  through  Marlborough  s  mfluence 
with  the  officers,  and  that  of  the  navy  through  Admnal 
Russell.      His    gravest    charges    were,   however    directed 
against  Shrewsbury  and  Godolphin,  who,  he  declared,  had 
*  See  Journal  of  House  of  Commons  of   ,«,  U,  1696,  for  copy  of 
•  Fenwick's  paper. 
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for  many  years  acted  under  James's  orders,  although  they 
were  also  William's  trusted  Ministers. 

Fen  wick's  charges  were  undoubtedly  true,  and  all  those 
he  named  were  in  frequent  correspondence  with  St.  Ger- 
mains.  But  he  only  knew  this  indirectly  through  others. 
He  had  not  had  direct  communication  with  any  of  them, 
and  consequently  he  could  of  himself  prove  nothing.  The 
fact,  however,  that  a  Jacobite  gentleman  should  turn  King's 
evidence,  even  to  save  his  life,  was  a  serious  warning  to 
both  Marlborough  and  Godolphin.  It  made  them  realize 
the  risks  to  which  their  treasonable  correspondence  exposed 
them,  and  although  they  had  no  intention  of  fulfilling  their 
promises  to  James,  the  letters  containing  those  promises 
placed  their  lives  at  William's  mercy. 

This  event  marked  a  turning-point  in  their  dealings  with 
James,  and  in  the  mode  which  they  subsequently  employed 
to  impress  him  with  a  belief  in  their  feigned  sympathy. 
Thenceforward  they  abstained  from  committing  themselves 
in  writing,  though  they  still  continued  to  have  interviews 
with  James's  agents,  and  were  loud  m  protestations  of 
loyalty,  and  good  wishes  for  his  return.  These  messages 
were  transmitted  to  St.  Germains  in  the  words  of  the 
agents  to  whom  they  were  personally  given,  and  were  often 
highly  coloured  in  the  process.  It  was  these  agents' 
business  to  give  James  news,  and  without  doubt  they  were 
often  led  away  by  the  specious  character  of  the  messages 
they  received.  In  his  Memoirs,  James  says  that  after  the 
Fen  wick  plot  Marlborough,  Godolphin,  Shrewsbury,  and 
Russell  urged  as  a  reason  for  the  discontinuance  of  their 
written  correspondence  with  him  that  their  secrets  had 
been  betrayed  by  his  agents.  He  adds :  *  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  was  a  disadvantage  in  respect  of  such  men. 
It  was  a  check,  however,  upon  better  men.' 

Without  doubt  William  obtained  excellent  information  of 
all  that  went  on  in  the  squabbling  little  Court  at  St. 
Germains.  James  was  fully  aware  that  his  secrets  were 
betrayed,  and  he  had  long  suspected  Godolphin  to  be  the 
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traitor.  William  certainly  learnt  much  of  the  Jacobite 
schemes  from  Sunderland  and  Caermarthen,  both  of  whom, 
apparently  with  his  knowledge,  corresponded  with  James 
and  professed  the  deepest  interest  in  his  cause  merely  to 
betray  it.  And  yet  these  men  esteemed  themselves  and 
were  by  others  esteemed  English  gentlemen ! 

William,  whilst  always  ready  to  get  rid  of  insignificant 
enemies,  like  Fenwick,  when  they  plotted  against  him, 
never  displayed  the  least  anxiety  to  bring  to  the  block  any 
of  the  leading  men  who  had  helped  him  to  the  Throne, 
even  when  their  complicity  with  treason  was  beyond  all 
doubt.  It  was  not  that  he  was  indifferent  to  their  double- 
dealing,  but  that  he  was  generous  enough  to  make  allow- 
ances for  men  in  their  unenviable  position.  Perhaps  some 
remembrance  of  his  own  duplicity  may  have  disposed  him 
to  leniency.  Circumstances  compelled  James  to  employ 
Marlborough,  Godolphin  and  Shrewsbury,  and  to  treat  them 
as  loyal  well-wishers,  whilst  he  knew  them  to  be  insincere ; 
but  William  of  his  own  accord  made  use  of  men  whom 
he  knew   to   be  in  treasonable   correspondence  with   St. 

Germains. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Vernon's  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  V-H,  i«96- 
describing  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  Lord  Somers,  there  is 
this  significant  sentence  :*  *  It  was  declared  the  King  was 
disposed  to  do  whatever  should  be  thought  best  for  the 
vindication  of  your  Grace  and  Mr.  Russell,  t  But  I  per- 
ceive he  was  not  alike  concerned  to  discredit  the  paper  on 
other  accounts.'  From  this  it  would  seem  that  whilst 
sincerely  interested  in  the  two  who  are  named,  he  did 
not  care  what  charges  were  brought  against  Marlborough 
and  Godolphin.  Mr.  Vernon  kept  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury 
fully  acquainted  with  all  that  was  extracted  from  Fenwick, 
and  with  the  King's  thoughts  on  the  matter.  He  did  the 
same  to  Lord  Marlborough,  whom  he  told  that  the  Duke 
had  *  enquired  after  him.'     In  another  letter  he  says  that 

♦  Vernon  was  then  Secretary  of  State. 
f  Meaning  Admiral  Russell. 
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Marlborough  *  seems  very  hearty  in  this  matter,  and  as  if 
he  would  push  it.'*  All  the  accused  felt  their  guilt,  but  as 
they  had  had  no  negotiations  or  intercourse  with  Fenwick, 
they  knew  that  his  statements  must  have  been  made  on 
hearsay.  They  could,  therefore,  truthfully  say  in  Parlia- 
ment that  they  had  not  even  seen  their  accuser  since  the 
Kevolution.  In  some  of  Vernon's  letters  he  mentions  that 
*  Marlborough  waits  for  a  sure  hand  to  send  letters  to  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury  by,*  a  proof  that  he  had  things  to 
say  in  which  both  were  interested,  but  which  he  would  not 
like  his  enemies  to  know. 

The  Bill  of  Attainder  brought  forward  against  Fenwick 
was  opposed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  accused  being 
i^  11, 1696.  present.  During  the  discussion,  Marlborough's  brother-in- 
law,  Colonel  Godfrey,  rose  and  said  :  *  I  desire  some  ques- 
tions may  be  asked  him  in  relation  to  a  noble  Lord,  my 
Lord  Marlborough.'  *I  would  have  him  asked  whether 
since  the  beginning  of  this  war,  or  from  the  time  of  the 
King's  landing,  Sir  John  Fenwick  did  ever  speak  to  him  in 
publick  or  private,  or  ever  did  write  to  him  or  receive  any 
message  by  word  of  mouth,  or  letter  from  my  Lord  Marl- 
borough. He  says  some  service  he  promised  King  James, 
inclined  him  to  promise  him  his  pardon.  I  would  know^ 
what  that  service  was?  and  in  relation  to  his  sending 
Lloyd  into  France,  whether  he  can  by  anybody  else  make 
that  appear  ?'  The  Bill  was  equally  opposed  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  in  the  following  letters  Marlborough  gives 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  an  account  of  Fenwick's  appear- 
ance there  : 

*  Wednesday  night. — Although  I  have  not  troubled  your 
Grace  with  my  letters,  I  have  not  been  wanting  in  inquiring 
constantly  how  you  did.  I  did,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  write 
a  letter  to  acquaint  you  with  what  I  had  observed  of  some 
people,  in  hopes  Mr.  Arden  would  have  called  upon  me,  as 
he  promised.  But  I  did  not  care  to  send  it  by  post,  and  so 
it  was  burnt.  We  had  yesterday  Sir  John  Fenwick  at  the 
*  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  ^^<-\l,  1696. 
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house,  and  I  think  it  all  went  as  you  could  wish.  I  do  not 
send  you  the  particulars,  knowing  that  you  must  have  it 
more  exactly  from  others ;  but  I  should  be  wantmg  if  I  did 
not  let  you  know  that  Lord  Eochester  has  behaved  himself 
on  all  this  occasion  Uke  a  friend.  In  a  conversation  he  had 
with  me,  he  expressed  himself  as  a  real  friend  of  yours ; 
and  I  think  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  you  took  notice  of  it 
to  him.  If  you  think  me  capable  of  any  commands,  1  shaU 
endeavour  to  approve  myself,  what  I  am  with  much  truth, 
etc.,  Marlborough.'* 

The  Bill  only  passed  by  a  majority  of  seven,  and  even 
that  was  only  secured  by  the  eloquence  and  persistency  of 
Lord  Somers.     The  Whig  Lords  were  much  influenced  by 
party  spirit  as  well  as  by  private  friendship  for  Shrewsbury 
and  for  Admiral  Kussell,  the  brother  of  their  Whig  martyr. 
Prince  George  of  Denmark-presumably  at  Marlborough  s 
instigation-supported  the  Bill,  whilst  forty  peers  recorded 
their  protest  against   it.    Marlborough  took  part  m  the 
debate,  and  spoke  bitterly  against  the  prisoner.      He  did 
not  wonder,'  he  said,  '  to  find  a  man  in  danger,  wiUmg  to 
throw  his  guilt  upon  any  other  body :  that  he  (Marlborough) 
had  some  satisfaction  to  be  owned  in  such  good  company; 
but  he  assured  their  Lordships  that  he  had  no  sort  of  con- 
versation with  Fenwick  upon  any  account  whatsoever,  since 
this  Government,  and  this  he  asserted  upon  his  word  of 
honour.' t     Lords  Bath  and  Godolphin  made  similar  pro- 
testations of  innocence.  . 

To  those  who  see  in  the  mad,  vain  and  vicious  Peter- 
borough-then Lord  Monmouth-a  sort  of  mediaeval  hero, 
the  history  of  Fenwick's  condemnation  should  be  paintul 
reading.  Desiring  above  all  things  to  be  well  ta  ked  about 
he  was  never  unwilling  to  attack  even  his  oldest  friends  if 
he  could  thereby  ensure  notoriety.  He  was  jealous  of 
everyone  in  power,  and  always  anxious  to  mjure  their 

;  SSwSWrB.p.438.  Tlusextraetfrcn Marlborough's 
nJech  U^?en  by  Lo7d  Wrarton  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury. 
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reputation  and  undermine  their  authority.  At  first  he 
suspected — possihly  with  some  reason — that  his  name  was 
inchided  in  the  list  of  those  whom  Fenwick  charged  with 
treason.  When  he  ascertained  that  this  was  not  so,  he 
did  what  he  could  to  strengthen  the  accusations  against 
Shrewsbury,  Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  all  of  whom,  and 
especially  the  last-named,  he  was  at  that  time  most 
anxious  to  destroy.*  He  wrote  to  tell  Fenwick  how  his 
charges  could  be  pressed  with  most  telling  effect,  adding 
that  *he  liked  the  accusation  so  well.' f  He  advised  him 
to  cross-examine  Marlborough  as  to  the  events  which 
brought  about  his  dismissal  from  Court,  and  that  the  King 
should  be  appealed  to  on  this  point.  One  of  the  infonners, 
a  villain  of  the  worst  sort  named  Read,  had  for  some  time 
previously  been  in  Monmouth's  pay.t 

When  this  infamous  intrigue  was  discovered,  many  of 
the  Lords  were  against  pressing  home  the  charges  against 
Peterborough.  Others — amongst  whom  was  Marlborough — 
urged  that  he  was  looked  upon  by  them  *  as  the  contriver 
of  those  papers '  which  had  been  sent  to  Fenwick,  telling 
how  he  should  press  his  charges  against  those  he  had 
named  as  traitors.  They  thought  the  judgment  of  the 
House  ought,  therefore,  to  be  pronounced  upon  the  matter. 
This  being  agreed  to,  the  Lords,  after  due  consideration  of 
the  evidence  before  them,  committed  liim  to  the  Tower ; 
the  King  removed  him  from  the  Privj'  Council,  and  dis- 
missed him  from  all  his  offices.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Fenwick's  charges  against  the  Lords  whom  he  named 
would  have  been  substantiated  had  he  followed  Lord  Mon- 
mouth's advice,  although  by  doing  so  he  would  not  have 
saved  his  life,  for  the  Whigs  were  determined  that  he 
should  die. 

These  events  were  followed  in  October  by  Godolphin 'h 

*  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  29,  10,  1696. 
t  Lexington  Papers,  p.  237. 

J  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  *4*-i^„  1696.  *  Ijctters  Illustrativf  of 
William  IIl.'s  Reign,*  edited  by  G.  P.  R.  James. 
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retirement  from  office.  He  had  long  been  anxious  to  quit 
the  Treasury,  but  had  been  persuaded  by  the  Kmg  to 
remain.  Naturally  timid,  his  guilty  conscience  made  him 
dread  the  publication  of  his  correspondence  with  James  II., 
and  Fenwick's  recent  disclosures  made  him  realize  the 
danger  of  his  position.  Besides,  William's  foreign  wars 
and  reckless  expenditure  of  public  money  had  brought  the 
revenue  and  the  finances  into  serious  confusion,  and,  as 
head  of  the  Treasury,  Godolphin  felt  that  he  might  at  any 
moment  be  called  to  account  by  a  hostile  Parliament.* 

England  was  never  nearer  national  bankruptcy  than  in 
this  year,  and  no  one  understood  this  fact  more  clearly  than 
Godolphin.     Towards  the  end  of  the  year  money  was  so 
scarce  that  Exchequer  tallies  could  not  be  cashed  in  the 
open  market  at  less  than  thirty  per  cent,  discount.     When 
the  Bank  of  England  consented  to  advance  i:200,000  for 
the  use  of  the  army,  nine  per  cent,  was  charged  for  the 
loan.     The  cost  of  the  war  appeared  all  the  more  enormous 
as  the  revenue  had  suffered  severely  from  the  state  to  which 
the  currency  had  been  reduced  by  the  practice  of  '  clipping.' 
The  amount  of  coin  in  circulation  was  too  small  for  the 
ordinary  trade  of  the  country,  and  the  large  amounts  of 
gold  and  silver  sent  away  to  the  army  in  Flanders  greatly 
aggravated  the  evil. 

The  projected  invasion  of  England  having  come  to 
nothmg,  Lewis  began  to  feel  that,  all  things  considered,  a 
general  peace  would  be  most  to  his  advantage.  The  health 
of  the  poor  imbecile  King  of  Spain  was  bad,  and  at  his 
death,  which  might  occur  at  any  moment,  Lewis  mtended 
to  claim  his  throne  for  Philip  of  Anjou,  his  younger  grand- 
son. Were  the  Grand  Alliance  in  full  force  when  that 
event  occurred,  its  members  would  certainly  fight  to  prevent 
the  accomplishment  of  this  intention.  It  was,  therefore,  of 
the  first  consequence  to  break  up  this  formidable  confederacy 

*  That  Godolphin's  retirement  from  office  was  not  prompted  by  any 
love  for  James  is  very  clearly  argued  in  his  recent  Life  by  the  Hon. 
Hugh  Elliot. 
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by  means  of  a  general  peace.  Once  formally  dissolved,  it 
could  not  be  easily  or  quickly  re-established,  and  in  the 
meantime,  upon  the  death  of  King  Charles,  the  French 
army  might  seize  both  Madrid  and  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands. 

The  terms  for  a  general  treaty  of  peace  were  soon  agreed 
upon.  They  were  based  upon  the  provisions  of  the  treaties 
of  Westphalia  and  Nimeguen.  Strasburg  was  to  be  given 
back  to  the  empire,  and  William  was  to  be  unreservedly 
acknowledged  as  King  of  England.  The  treaty  of  peace 
v>  9, 1697.  was  signed  at  midnight  on  September  10,  1697,  by  the 
representatives  of  England,  France,  and  Holland,  in  the 
palace  of  Ryswick,  by  which  name  it  is  still  known  in 
history.  Lewis  agreed  to  throw  over  the  interests  of  his 
poor  pensioner,  James  II.,  who  was  naturally  furious,  for 
the  treaty  seemed  to  destroy  his  only  chance  of  restoration 
to  the  English  throne.  The  fact  that  it  did  not  prevent 
Lewis  from  formally  recognising  the  Pretender  upon  the 
death  of  James  proves  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  treaties  made  with  great  military  powers  by  a  nation 
which  has  a  small  army  and  objects  to  war  on  principle. 
This  treaty  made  no  provision  for  the  disposal  of  the 
Spanish  Empire  upon  the  death  of  King  Charles,  the  final 
settlement  of  which  had  been  one  of  William's  chief  objects 
when  he  began  the  war  eight  years  before.  The  peace  was 
not  in  accordance  with  William's  wishes,  and,  indeed,  it  was 
little  more  than  a  truce  forced  upon  him  by  his  English 
subjects  in  their  ignorance  of  foreign  affairs.  But  con- 
sidering that  he  had  been  almost  always  unsuccessful  in  the 
war  which  now  came  to  an  end,  he  obtained  from  France — 
at  least,  on  paper — all  he  could  at  the  time  have  fairly 
expected.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  these  inconclusive 
campaigns  derided,  and  to  be  told  that  they  led  to  nothing ; 
but  those  who  say  so  are  not  well  read  in  military  history. 
Although  they  added  no  names  to  the  roll  of  national 
victories,  yet  they  were  not  to  England  a  mere  waste  of 
men  and  money,  for  they  saved  us  from  invasion.     It  was 
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better  to  spend  largely  upon  indecisive  military  operations 
in  Flanders,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  defeat  upon  the  chalk 
ridges  between  London  and  the  coast. 

Sunderland,  w^ho  was  utterly  devoid  of  principle,  although 
popularly  supposed  to  entertain  liberal,  if  not  republican, 
views,  was  bent  upon  getting  back  to  office  and  power. 
The  most   crafty   and   skilful    intriguer    perhaps   in   our 
history,  he  left  no  means  untried  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
William,  and  he  succeeded.     Anne,  when  Princess  of  Den- 
mark, called  him  in  a  letter  to  her  sister,    *the  subtil- 
lest,  workinest  villain  that  is  on  the  face  of  the  earth.'* 
Although  he  had  been  specially  excepted  from  the  Act  of 
Indemnity  of    1689,   yet    William    often   consulted    him 
privately.     Indeed,  he  was  the  only  Englishman  on  whose 
opinions  the  King  set  any  value,  and  it  was  by  his  advice 
that  the  Whigs  were  recalled  to  office.     In  April  be  was  U  6. 1697. 
once  more  made  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  given  the  im- 
portant position  of   Lord   Chamberlain.      As   the   King's 
favourite,  he  soon  became  odious  to  the  people,  and  during 
the  last  years  of  the  century  the  old  ill-feeling  and  jealousy 
about  the  King's  preference  for  foreigners  was  forgotten  in 
the  intense  popular  dislike  to  Sunderland.     During  the 
royal  progress  of  1695,  William  bestowed  the  first  outward 
mark  of  favour  upon  Sunderland  by  staying  five  days  with 
him  at  Althorp,  and  no  doubt  he  turned  this  opportunity 
for  intimacy  with  the  King  to  good  account.     When  restored 
to  power  he  managed  the  public  business  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  with  consummate   skill,  and  obtained  for 
himself  a  greater  position  than  he  had  filled  at  any  previous 
period  of  his  eventful  but  ignoble  career.     '  What  is  one 
man  better  than  another  ?'  was  a  favourite  saying  of  his, 
and  one  on  which  he  habitually  acted.     The  character  of 
those  he  employed  mattered  nothing  to  him,  provided  he 
could  make  them  useful.     It  was  commonly  thought  at  the 
time,   that  he  had  urged  William  into  the  long  War  of 
Succession,  in  order  that   Marlborough,  Godolphin,   and 

*  This  letter  is  dated  the  Cockpit,  March  20,  1687. 
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his  own  son  might  derive  advantage  from  it,  but  those  who 
believed  this  had  no  insight  into  William's  character  or 
aims.  He  required  no  encouragement  to  make  war  with 
France,  for  his  great  object  always  was  to  prevent  her  from 
becoming  the  mistress  of  Europe. 

The  restoration  to  favour  of  Sunderland  has  been  dwelt 
upon,  as  it  paved  the  way  to  Marlborough's  forgiveness  and 
re-employment. 
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MARLBOROUGH     FORGIVEN    AND    RE-EMPLOYED. 

Marlborough's  mother  dies — He  is  made  Governour  to  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester — He  has  the  gout — Parliament  demands  the  reduction 
of  the  Army,  but  will  not  vote  the  money  to  pay  ofif  the  soldiers  — 
William  wishes  to  abdicate,  but  gives  up  the  idea  to  please   the 

\Vhig8. 

Marlborough's  mother  died  early  in  this  year,  after  a  long 
life  of  startling  vicissitudes.*  Bom  early  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  she  had  lived  through  all  the  stormy  times  of 
the  Great  Rebellion.  Her  first  child  was  born  just  a  year 
before  the  murder  of  that  ill-starred  King.  Condemned  to 
poverty  during  the  Commonwealth  for  the  loyalty  of  her 
husband  and  his  father,  she  lived  to  hear  the  name  of 
Cromwell  execrated,  and  to  see  all  her  children  well 
provided  for.  She  died,  however,  before  her  great  son  had 
been  restored  to  his  old  position  in  the  army  and  the  State. 
As  already  told,  she  was  a  woman  of  a  quarrelsome  dis- 
position, and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  three  women  with 
whom  Marlborough  was  most  intimately  associated  in  life 
— his  mother,  wife,  and  mother-in-law — were  all  cursed 
with  violent  and  uncontrollable  tempers. 

William  had  often  been  heard  to  express  regret  that  he 
could  not  entrust  Marlborough  with  any  high  military 
command.  But  now  that  Queen  Mary  was  dead,  there  was 
no  longer  the  same  obstacle  to  his  re-employment.  Little 
by  little  all  through  1697  he  seems  to  have  become  less 

*  She  died  y  2,  169J. 
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obnoxious  to  William,  upon  whom  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury 
repeatedly  urged  his  claims  for  employment.  Shrewsbury's 
friends  ^Aere  the  friends  of  his  follower  Mr.  Vernon,  then 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  he  too  favoured  Marlborough 
as  the  Tory  General  who  had  so  effectively  assisted  the 
Whig  conspirators  at  the  Revolution.  There  was  at  least 
one  bond  of  union  between  Shrewsbury  and  Marlborough 
m  the  fact  that  both  were  suspected,  and  with  equal  justice, 
of  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  exiled  James.  In 
February  Mr.  Vernon  tells  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  that 
*  an  exchange  is  negotiating  that  Lord  Marlborough  should 
be  Chamberlam  and  then  Governour  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  but  I  know  nothing  of  it  otherwise,  but  I 
observed  Lord  Marlborough  is  frequently  with  the  King, 
and  therefore  I  hope  they  are  well  together.'*  Marlborough 
was  naturally  most  anxious  to  be  re-employed— forty-eight 
vears  of  age  and  left  idle  for  the  last  six  years,  whilst  men 
who  were  not  worthy  to  unloose  his  shoe-latchet  were  m 
the  enjoyment  of  high  offices  and  great  salaries.  But  the 
time  had  now  arrived  when  all  was  to  be  forgiven,  and  he 
was  once  more  to  enjoy  the  King's  favour. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  now  nine  years  old,  and 
the  King  felt  bound  to  provide  him  with  a  household 
befitting  his  position  as  heir-presumptive  to  the  Cro^^'n. 
When  Parliament  fixed  the  King's  revenue  for  life  at 
4700,000  per  annum  it  was  on  the  understanding  that 
4*600,000  was  for  himself,  450,000  for  Mary,  wife  of 
James  II.,  and  the  remaming  450,000  for  the  support  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester's  establishment ;  but  the  jointure  was 
never  paid,  and  not  more  than  about  415,000  per  annum  was 
ever  expended  on  behalf  of  the  young  Prince.  +  Now  that  the 
latter  was  to  have  an  establishment  suited  to  his  rank, 
Marlborough,  who  was  still  unemployed,  was  strongly  re- 
commended by  Sunderland  and  others  for  the  office  of 
Governour.  The  Princess  Anne  was  naturally  in  favour  of 
an  arrangement  that  would  retain  near  her  son  the  ser\nce8 
♦  Spencer  House  Papers.  t  *The  Conduct/  p.  117. 
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of  one  in  w^hom  she  reposed  entire  confidence.  William, 
though  he  fully  appreciated  the  ability  of  the  man  he  had 
disgraced,  was  still  unprepared  to  employ  him,  and  his 
prejudice  was  fostered  by  Portland  and  other  Dutch 
courtiers  who  were  jealous  of  his  genius.  To  save  himself 
from  having  to  oflfer  the  position  to  Marlborough,  William 
pressed  it  upon  Shrewsbury,  who,  excusing  himself  on  the 
score  of  failing  health,  joined  Lord  Sunderland  in  urging 
the  King  to  confer  it  upon  Marlborough.  This  advice 
was  backed  up  by  William's  new  Dutch  favourite,  Keppel, 
lately  created  Lord  Albemarle.  Of  the  few  upon  whom 
the  post  could  with  any  show  of  propriety  be  conferred, 
Rochester,  Anne's  uncle,  was  one ;  but  being  a  violent 
Tory  Churchman,  and  neither  a  wise  nor  a  safe  public 
servant,  it  was  not  desirable  that  he  should  acquire  an 
influence  over  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  Throne.  The 
King,  thus  driven  into  a  corner,  was  in  the  end  constrained 
to  forego  his  objections  and  to  offer  the  governourship  to 
Marlborough.  His  knowledge  of  how  acceptable  the 
arrangement  would  be  to  the  Princess  Anne  weighed  with 
him  somewhat  in  the  withdrawal  of  his  opposition.  He 
announced  the  selection  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  said  that 
he  would  appoint  a  committee  to  settle  the  young  Prince's 
household.*  He  w^as  wise  enough  to  make  this  restoration 
to  favour  as  flattering  as  possible  to  Marlborough.  When 
the  newly-appointed  Governour  kissed  hands  upon  his 
appointment,  William  said  :  *  My  lord,  teach  him  to  be  like  U  4, 1698. 
yourself,  and  my  nephew  will  not  want  for  accomplish- 
ments.'! His  salary  as  Governour  was  fixed  at  42,000  per 
annum.  Dr.  Burnet,  *the  blabbing  Bishop,'  as  the  High 
Churchmen  and  Tories  contemptuously  styled  him,  was 
made  the  young  Prince's  spiritual  preceptor,  much  against 
Anne's  wish,  for  she  did  not  like  him.  She  wished  to  have 
her  old  tutor.  Dean  Hooper,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  the 

♦  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  .}  J  6,  1698. 

t  *  Lives  of  the  Two  Illustrious  Generals,'   p.  33  ;    Coxe,   vol.   i., 
p.  87. 
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Princess  of  Orange  in  Holland,  but  William,  who  hated  hira, 
refused  his  consent.*  Burnet  and  Marlborough  had  long 
been  acquainted,  and  now,  through  constant  intercourse  in 
the  Prince's  household,  there  sprang  up  between  them  the 
closest  friendship  and  a  strong  mutual  esteem.  The  King 
made  use  of  Burnet,  for  whom,  however,  he  had  no  personal 
regard.  The  Bishop  was  a  Churchman  of  broad  views,  and 
consequently  in  touch  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  Protestants 
of  all  Denominations ;  but  he  wished  to  be  a  statesman,  and 
William  would  not  tolerate  episcopal  interference  in  public 
affairs.  In  the  following  year  an  attack  was  made  upon 
H 12, 1699.  Burnet  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Tories,  and  it  was 
urged  that  the  King  should  be  requested  to  remove  him  from 
the  Prmce's  household.  Marlborough  was  much  concerned 
for  his  friend,  and  he  persuaded  his  brother  George,  a  violent 
Tory,  to  leave  the  House  before  the  division  took  place. 
The  motion  was  defeated,  but  had  it  succeeded  the  intention 
was  to  get  rid  of  Marlborough  also,  to  make  way  for  the 

Tory  Eochester.f 

There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  friction  between  the 
King  and  the  Princess  regarding  the  selection  of  the  young 
Duke's  household,  for  William  positively  refused  to  appoint 
several  of  Anne's  nominees.  In  the  foUowmg  characteristic 
letter  Lady  Marlborough  refers  to  this. 

*  I  give  you  many  thanks  for  the  book  you  ded  me  the 
favour  to  leave  at  my  lodgings  for  me,  and  I  was  sorry  you 
would  not  come  up,  since  you  took  soe  much  trouble  as  to 
come  to  my  door.  I  have  sent  you  three  dozen  and  three 
pairs  of  gloves,  which  I  desire  you  will  try  to  get  the 
gentleman  you  said  was  going  to  France  to  carry  with  him. 
Hee  will  find  noe  difficulty  at  the  custome  hous  here  if 
his  things  are  to  be  seen  ;  but  in  France  those  sort  of  things 
are  forbid,  and  therefore  I  trouble  you  with  them,  because 
I  can't  send  them  as  one  does  other  goods  that  one  may 
have  in  that  countrey  for  paying  for,  but  I  conclude  they 

*  Trevor's  *  Life  and  Times  of  William  III.,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  479. 
t  Mr.  Vernon  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  i}  12,  1699. 
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are  not  soe  exact,  but  that  a  gentleman  may  carry  any 
thing  of  that  nature  and  they  won't  dispute  it.  They  must 
bee  given  to  Madam  Dumene,  without  naming  my  sister  at 
all,  and  if  it  bee  as  easy  to  you  I  beleeve  it  will  bee  best  not 
to  name  me  to  the  gentleman  you  give  *em  to,  who  I  con- 
clude you  know  enough  to  ask  such  a  favour  from,  but  if 
hee  won't  undertake  it  I  desire  you  would  bee  pleased  to  let 
the  gloves  bee  sent  again  to  my  porter  at  St.  James's,  and 
I  must  try  to  find  some  other  opertunity  of  sending  them.* 

*  If  you  should  happen  to  see  Mrs.  Lee,  that  desired  a 
place  for  her  son  about  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  pray  oblige 
me  soe  much  as  to  tell  her  I  was  very  sorry  not  to  have  it 
in  my  power  to  serve  her  in  that  matter,  but  the  king  put 
in  the  queen's  servants  into  all  those  places  that  she  pro- 
posed for  him,  and  the  querry,  who  is  Mr.  Wentworth,  was 
allsoe  by  the  king's  order  placed,  I  suppose  obtain'd  by 
Lord  Baby's  interest.  I  would  have  waited  upon  her  my 
self  to  have  given  her  this  account,  but  I  am  just  going 
into  the  countrey  &  have  not  soe  much  time,  &  I  beleeve 
Lord  Maryborough  has  lesse,  who  should  have  don  it. 

*  Dear  uncle,  forgive  this  long  letter  and  trouble  I  give 
you,  and  beleeve  tis  from  one  that  would  doe  a  great  deal 
more  for  you  if  it  were  in  my  power,  and  am,'  etc. 

Marlborough,  thus  restored  to  favour,  immediately  re- 
sumed the  prominent  position  in  the  country  which  he  had 
formerly  held.  He  was  again  made  a  Privy  Councillor,  and 
took  his  seat  in  June.  Vernon  writes  :  *  He  will  be  a  very  i\  6, 1698. 
fit  man  to  be  one  of  the  Lords  Justices,  there  being  a  want 
of  such,'!  and  when  the  King  embarked  for  Holland  in  July  i«  7,  1698. 
he  was  accordingly  made  one,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
government  of  the  country  during  William's  absence. 

Abstemious  as  he  was,  Marlborough  suffered  this  summer 
from  gout,  but  it  was  not  bad  enough  to  confine  him  to  the 

*  It  is  curious  to  find  that  in  1698,  when  this  letter  was  written, 
English-made  gloves  were  evidently  more  prized  at  St.  Germains  than 
those  made  in  Paris. 

t  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  l\  6,  1698. 
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house.  With  the  exception  of  this  hereditary  ailment, 
which  never  attacked  him  seriously,  and  the  severe  head- 
aches which  now  and  then  rendered  him  scarcely  capable 
of  transacting  public  business,  his  health  was  still  extremely 
good,  nor  did  any  amount  of  work  or  trouble  appear  to 
weary  him. 

The  public  rejoicings  in  England  at  the  Peace  of  Ryswick 
were  scarcely  over  before  a  loud  and  general  clamour  arose 
for  the  reduction  of  the  army.  The  country  was  over- 
burdened with  taxes,  the  military  expenditure  was  heavy, 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace 
was  odious  to  the  people.  Knowing  that  he  must  yield  on 
this  point,  William  conceived  the  plan  of  keeping  eighteen 
troops  of  Horse,  four  regiments  of  Dragoons  and  twenty 
battalions  of  Foot  permanently  in  Ireland,  where,  since 
their  maintenance  would  be  a  charge  upon  the  Irish  Ex- 
chequer, the  English  Parliament  would  have  no  control  over 
them.  In  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  he 
advised  the  country  not  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  good  terms 
just  obtained  from  France  by  a  too  early  disbandment  of 
the  army,  and  he  warned  his  hearers  that  England,  under 
the  condition  of  things  prevailing  abroad,  could  not  *  be 
safe  without  a  land  force.*  He  ended  his  speech  with  these 
memorable  words :  *  And  as  I  have,  with  the  hazard  of 
everything,  rescued  your  religion,  laws  and  liberties  when 
they  were  in  the  extremest  danger,  so  I  shall  place  the  glory 
of  ray  reign  in  preserving  them  entire  and  leaving  them  so 
to  posterity.' 

But  in  their  ignorance  of  foreign  affairs  the  House  of 
Commons  would  not  listen  to  William's  wise,  far-seeing 
advice,  and  resolved  to  disband  all  the  regiments  raised 
since  1680.  Had  this  resolution  been  literally  carried  out, 
it  would  have  reduced  the  English  standing  army  to  a 
total  of  about  7,000  men.  This  conduct  on  the  part  of 
Parliament  struck  the  King  as  not  only  foolish,  but  un- 
generous and  ungracious  to  himself.  He  knew  what  he 
had  done  for  England,  and  brooded  over  this  rebuff,  which 
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preyed  upon  his  mind  and  served  to  intensify  his  dislike 
for  Parliamentary  government  and  English  politicians. 
Long  experience  had  taught  him  that  a  nation,  devoid 
of  military  strength,  carried  little  weight  in  the  councils 
of  Europe.  What  foreign  Power  would  value  the  alliance 
of  a  King  who  could  only  command  the  services  of  7,000 
fighting  men  ?  He  was  haunted  by  the  dread  that,  when 
the  French  King  came  to  hear  of  the  disbandment  of  the 
English  army,  he  would  not  carry  out  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  which  he  had  just  signed. 

The  old  arguments  against  a  standing  army,  so  common 
in  all  times  of  peace,  were  repeated,  and  long  speeches 
were  made — speeches  which  might  have  been  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  yesterday— to  prove  that  *  England 
could  defend  herself  both  from  foreign  and  domestic 
dangers  by  a  militia  of  her  own  people  regularly  trained, 
and  which  had  much  interest  to  defend,  and  none  to 
attack  liberties  that  were  her  own.'*  As  usual,  there 
was  much  wild  and  ignorant  talk  on  this  well-worn  subject, 
which  admits  of  so  much  cheap  sentiment  and  canting 
patriotism.  On  the  occasion  in  question,  however,  the 
pent-up  energy  of  the  House  found  vent  in  words  only, 
which  escaped  like  the  steam  from  a  safety-valve.  Members 
lacked  the  hardihood  to  allot  a  sufficient  sum  of  public 
money  to  pay  oflf  the  soldiers  then  serving,  and  without 
which  they  could  not  be  disbanded.  This  enabled  the  King 
to  retain  them  until  Parliament  met  again  in  December. 

The  new  House  of  Commons  was  even  more  determined 
to  reduce  the  army  than  its  predecessor  had  been.  It 
voted  the  disbandment  of  all  the  troops  in  England  beyond 
7,000  and  of  those  in  Ireland  beyond  12,000  men.!     To 

*  Dalryiiiple,  vol.  ui.,  Part  III.,  Book  VII.,  p.  175.  See  *  A  Short 
History  of  Standing  Armies  in  England,'  London,  printed  for  A. 
Baldwin,  1698,  and  several  other  pamplilets  of  same  date  on  this 

subject. 

t  The  EngUsh  army  was  to  consist  of  three  troops  of  Horse  Guards 
(543  men),  one  troop  of  Grenadier  Guards  (175  men),  seven  regunents 
of  Horse  (2,020  men),  three  of  Dragoons  (849  men),  and  five  of  Foot 
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emphasize  their  detemiination,  it  was  resolved  :  *  That  the 
troops  which  remained  should  consist,  both  officers  and 
men,  of  natural -bom  subjects.'  This  was,  of  course, 
directly  aimed  at  the  King's  Dutch  Guards,  his  pet  regi- 
ments of  French  refugee  Protestants,  and  his  well-loved 
foreign  Generals.  He  felt  this  as  a  personal  insult  to 
himself.  *  It  is  not  to  be  conceived,'  he  wrote  to  Galway, 
*  how  people  here  are  set  against  foreigners.' 

Marlborough  was  now  consulted  by  the  King  upon  all 
public  affairs,  as  we  learn  from  Sunderland's  corre- 
spondence.* In  William's  quarrels  with  his  Parliament, 
Marlborough  had  a  difficult  part  to  play.  He  was  not 
yet  strong  enough  to  offend  the  Tories  by  openly  siding 
with  the  Court,  and  were  he  to  act  entirely  with  his  old 
party,  he  could  not  long  be  counted  as  one  of  William's 
friends.  When  the  Lords  passed  a  resolution  that  they 
would  willingly  see  the  services  of  the  Dutch  Guards  re- 
tained, the  powerful  minority  entered  a  protest.  Marl- 
borough, though  present  in  the  House,  did  not  vote.  He 
was  entirely  opposed  to  sweeping  reductions  in  the  army, 
for  he  never  regarded  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  as  more  than 
a  truce.  The  warlike  preparations  of  Lewis  XIV.,  and  the 
additions  to  the  French  army  and  navy,  were  sufficient  to 
con^'ince  one  of  Marlborough's  cautious  temperament  of 
the  folly  of  reducing  the  English  nation  to  helplessness  at 
such  a  time.  The  King  was  able  to  count  on  Marlborough's 
support  when  factious  members  of  either  House  of  Par- 
liament went  out  of  their  way  to  insult  him.  Marlborough 
shared  the  English  dislike  to  foreigners,  and  no  one  had 
been  more  open-mouthed  in  denunciation  of  William's 
partiality  for  Dutchmen ;  but  his  instinct  of  reverence  for 
the  wearer  of  the  Crown  forbade  him  to  countenance  the 
personal  insults  which  many  politicians  now  thought  fit  to 
heap  upon  King  William. 

(3,412  men).     The  army  in  Ireland  was  to  consist  of  two  regiments  of 
Horse,  three  of  Dragoons,  and  twenty  of  Foot,  11,367  men  in  all. 
*  Spencer  House  Papers. 
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We  know,  from  a  letter  written  by  Lord  Somers  to  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  that  the  King,  worn  out  by  the 
insults  he  had  received  from  the  House  of  Commons,  had 
resolved  to  announce  publicly  that,  having  come  to  England 
to  rescue  her  from  impendmg  ruin ;  having  succeeded,  and 
brought  the  country  through  a  dangerous  war  without 
mishap,  as  she  was  now  at  peace,  he  meant  to  leave  her 
to  herself.  He  proposed  to  add,  that  he  perceived  the  T^^Y^g^'  ^^' 
English  distrust  of  him,  and  that  before  quitting  England 
he  was  prepared  to  assent  to  a  law  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Commissioners  to  administer  the  Government. 
Somers  did  not  at  first  believe  that  William  was  serious, 
but  added :  '  He  has  spoken  of  it  to  my  Lord  Marlborough 
(which  one  would  wonder  at  almost  as  much  as  at  ye 
thing  itself),  to  Mr.  Montague,'  etC*^  The  King  had 
already  written  out  the  speech  he  intended  to  deliver.  + 
Lord  Somers  and  all  his  Whig  colleagues  who  had  any 
weight  with  William  argued  most  strongly  against  this 
move.  The  King  gave  way,  and,  in  the  interests  of  the 
State,  suppressed  his  resentment,  and  assented  to  the  Bill 
for  this  sweeping  reduction  of  the  army  with  wise,  if  not 
over-true,  expressions  of  generous  confidence  in  his  people. 

When  the  Bill  became  law,  the  funds  immediately  fell. 

♦  This  letter  is  in  the  papers  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh. 
t  This  is  in  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh's  collection,  and  is  given  m 
Dakymple,  vol.  iii.,  Part  III.,  Book  VII.,  p.  180. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXII. 

ABIGAIL  HILL  BECOMES  A  BEDCHAMBER  WOMAN  TO  THE   PRINCESg 

AKNE. 

Sarah  tired  of  work  as  Lady-in-Waiting — Abigail  Hill's  birth  and 
parentage — Anne  transfers  her  affection  to  her  new  favourite  — 
Sarah's  insolence  to  the  Princess— The  story  of  the  gloves. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  this  year  that  Lady  Marlborough 
committed  the  great  blunder  of  her  life,  the  appointment 
of  her  cousin,  Abigail  Hill,  to  the  position  of  Bedchamber 
Woman  to  the  Princess  Anne,  which  not  only  led  to  the 
eventual  ruin  of  her  husband,  but  placed  the  greatness  and 
future  renown  of  England  in  jeopardy. 

Pecuniary  considerations  had  in  early  life  made  Sarah 
only  too  glad  to  be  a  Lady-in-Waiting,  but  by  inclination 
and  temperament  she  was  never  suited  for  duties  which 
were  then  no  sinecure.  So  when  her  husband  was  made 
Govemour  to  the  young  Prince,  and  she  thereby  attained 
a  good  social  status,  her  proud  spirit  revolted  against  the 
further  performance  of  any  ofl&ces  for  her  Royal  mistress. 
She  had  a  family  and  a  home  of  her  own  to  look  after, 
and  she  longed  to  throw  off  the  irksome  restraint  of 
waiting  upon  one  whose  society  bored  her.  At  the  same 
time,  she  had  no  intention  of  abandoning  her  mastery 
over  the  Princess,  and  conceived  the  foolish  idea  of  ruling 
her  by  deputy.  She  felt  so  secure  in  Anne's  aflfection  and 
in  the  exclusive  control  she  had  obtained  over  her  thoughts 
and  actions,  that  it  never  occurred  to  her  as  possible  that 
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anyone,  least  of  all  the  apparently  humble  Abigail,  could 
supplant  her. 

This  cousin,  whom  she  selected  as  her  substitute,  was 
the  daughter  of  a  merchant  who  had  married  one  of  Lady 
Marlborough's  numerous  paternal  aunts.*  He  had  at  one 
time  been  in  a  flourishing  Turkish  business,  but  unfor- 
tunate speculations  had  reduced  him  to  penury.  Sarah 
tells  us  that  she  first  heard  of  the  Hill  family  and  their 
poverty  about  the  beginning  of  William's  reign,  when  she 
at  once  sent  them  money  and  relieved  their  most  pressing 
necessities.t  The  statement  that  she  had  never  before 
known  that  *  there  were  such  people  in  the  world '  must,  I 
think,  be  accepted  with  some  reserve;  but  be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that  when  she  learned  that  her  cousins, 
the  Hills,  were  in  want,  she  gave  them  generous  and 
effective  help,  and  extant  letters  from  Mrs.  Hill  prove 
how  sincerely  grateful  she  was  to  Lady  Marlborough  for 
her  spontaneous  assistance.  The  merchant  and  his  wife 
died  soon  afterwards,  leaving  four  children  entirely  un- 
provided for.  Lady  Marlborough  proved  herself  a  good 
kinswoman,  and  obtained  places  for  them  about  the  Court. 
The  elder  of  the  sons  was  appointed  to  an  office  in  the 
Customs  through  the  influence  of  her  friend  Lord  Godolphin, 
and  she  induced  one  of  her  husband's  relatives  to  give  the 
necessary  security  of  i>*2,000  for  his  honourable  conduct  in 
that  position.  The  other  son,  who,  she  tells  us,  was  in 
rags,  she  clothed,  put  to  school,  started  him  in  life  as 
page  to  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  and  afterwards  pro- 
cured for  him  the  post  of  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  One  of  the  daughters  was 
ai^pointed  laundress  to  the  young  Prince,  and  when  he 
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*  He  was  second  son  of  William  Hill,  of  Teddington,  county 
Middlesex,  and  of  Wood  Street,  in  the  City,  who  was  one  of  the 
auditors  of  the  revenue,  by  Abigail,  daughter  of  Richard  Stephens,  Esq., 
of  Estington,  county  Gloucester.  This  xlbigail  Stephens  was  aunt  to 
Abigail,  the  mother  of  Robert  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford. 

t  '  The  Conduct,'  p.  177. 
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died  Sarah  obtained  for  her  a  pension  of  4*200  per  annum. 
The  eldest  of  the  family,  Abigail,  was  gi'own  up  at  the  time 
of  her  parents'  death,  and  was  employed  as  waiting- woman 
to  Lady  Rivers  of  Chafford,  Kent.*  Sarah  removed  her 
from  this  menial  occupation  to  a  position  in  her  own 
nursery,  and  treated  her  with  every  kindness  and  considera- 
tion. Shortly  afterwards  one  of  the  Princess  Anne's  bed- 
chamber women  died,  and  Lady  Marlborough  begged  that 
her  cousin  Abigail  might  be  given  the  vacancy,  a  request 
which  was  at  once  acceded  to. 

This  arrangement  fulfilled  a  double  object :  it  secured  a 
suitable  and  permanent  provision  for  a  poor  relation  of 
unprepossessing  appearance,  and  it  placed  in  constant 
attendance  upon  the  Princess  a  woman  who  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  watch  over  Lady  Marlborough's 
mterests.  Sarah  did  not  give  her  cousin  credit  for 
ambition,  or,  even  if  she  had  any,  for  ability  to  further 
it.  Her  red  nose,  ungainly  appearance,  vulgar  manners, 
and  apparent  stolidity,  were  not  likely,  as  Sarah  thought, 
to  recommend  her  to  Anne's  favourable  notice.  But  she 
little  knew  what  a  cunning,  intriguing  nature  was  concealed 
under  that  demure  exterior,  and  she  rashly  gave  Abigail 
credit  for  the  rarest  of  all  virtues,  gratitude.  Sarah  waa 
still  sufficiently  inexperienced  to  expect  abiding  thankful- 
ness from  those  she  helped  on  in  the  world  ;  but  history 
records  few  instances  of  great  favours  being  repaid  with 
more  hideous  ingratitude  than  in  the  case  of  Abigail  Hill. 
The  only  excuse  for  the  base  and  cruel  return  made  to 
one  who  had  raised  her  from  the  position  of  a  domestic 
servant,  to  be  a  person  of  some  consequence  in  Anne's, 
household  is,  that  she  was  instigated  by  another  cousin, 
the  able  and  tricky  Harley.  This  arch-mtriguer  had  long 
striven  by  careful  flattery  to  win  Sarah's  active  co-opera- 
tion for  his  political  schemes,  but  she  so  disliked  and 
distrusted  him  that,  finding  he  could  make  no  impression 
upon  her,   he   determined   to  try  Anne   instead,   and  to 

♦  Coxe,  vol.  ii.,  p.  257,  note. 
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obtain  access  to  her  by  means  of  Abigail.  Until  she 
came  under  his  influence,  Abigail  had  been  most  grateful 
to  Lady  Marlborough,  and  filled  her  part  as  deputy- 
favourite  with  honesty  and  vigilance.  Everything  that 
went  on  in  Anne's  household,  what  she  said  and  did, 
and  whom  she  saw,  was  faithfully  reported  to  the  exact- 
mg  Sarah.  So  well  did  Abigail  carry  out  this  duty  at  first, 
that  no  suspicion  of  her  loyalty  ever  occurred  to  Sarah, 
whose  absences  from  the  Princess  became,  in  consequence, 
gradually  longer  and  more  frequent.  Indeed,  weeks  some- 
times passed  without  Sarah  seeing  Anne.*  In  all  this, 
Sarah  evinced  a  strange  ignorance  of  Anne's  disposition! 
Daily  intercourse  with  the  Princess  was  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  her  favourite's  influence,  and  Sarah  might 
have  foreseen  that  Anne  would  soon  come  to  lean  upon 
the  subservient  woman  who  lived  constantly  in  her  society 
and  who  would  slowly  but  surely  acquire  a  mastery  over 
Anne's  dull  and  narrow  mind.  Under  the  promptings  of 
Harley,  Abigail  saw  opening  before  her  a  future  of  power 
and  influence  as  favourite  of  the  heiress  to  a  failing  King. 
How  different  was  the  use  these  two  women-favourites 
made  of  their  power !  Lady  Marlborough  certainly  used 
her  influence  to  benefit  some  of  her  own  family,  Abigail 
for  example;  but  she  never  forgot  the  State,  or  advised 
Anne  to  do  anything  contrary  to  its  best  interests.  Not 
so  Abigail,  who  administered  Anne,  if  we  may  say  so,  in 
the  interests  of  a  small  clique  whose  first  object  was  office, 
regardless  how  England  might  be  affected  by  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  ignoble  aims. 

Anne  now  began  to  transfer  to  Abigail  Hill  the  affection 
which  she  had  formerly  lavished  on  her  dear  Mrs.  Free- 
man. The  'poor  unfortunate,  faithful  Morley,'  as  Anne 
usually  styled  herself  after  her  son's  death,  was  beginning 
to  weary  of  the  bondage  she  had  so  long  endured. 
Lady  Marlborough's  arrogance  and  presumption  at  times 
knew  no  bounds.    Though  brought  up  at  Court,  and  having 

*  Lord  Ailesbury's  Memoirs. 
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spent  all  her  life  in  the  ante-chambers  of  royalty,  she  had 
never  learned  to  restrain  her  temper  or  to  shape  her  conduct 
as  befitted  a  courtier.  Unlovable  in  character  as  she  was 
lovely  in  face,  her  life  was  one  long  war  with  the  world.* 
She  not  only  quarrelled  with  her  family  and  friends,  but 
even  with  her  inferiors,  and  her  angry  correspondence  with 
the  architect  Yanbrugh  would  fill  a  volume.  Marlborough 
said  to  Closterman,  whom  she  employed  to  paint  a  family 
group :  *  It  has  given  me  more  trouble  to  reconcile  my  wife 
and  you,  than  to  fight  a  battle.'  t  Indeed,  notwithstanding 
the  many  generous  deeds  recorded  of  her,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  other  woman  was  ever  so  universally  de- 
tested by  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  She  could 
never  settle  down  to  work  with  others.  She  must  act  by 
herself,  and  be  absolutely  independent  of  control.  The 
trammels  of  authority  made  her  first  restive,  then  violent. 
Her  obstinacy  was  a  species  of  insanity,  and  her  masculine 
determination  aggravated  her  feminine  faults  of  suspicion 

and  jealousy. 

Sarah  is  roundly  abused  by  many  for  daring  to  rule 
Anne,  but  she  might  more  reasonably  be  found  fault  with 
for  allowing  her  own  power  to  pass  from  her  before  the 
great  object  of  the  war  had  been  accomplished,  and,  above 
all,  for  suffering  it  to  pass  to  the  unworthy  hands  of  Swift's 
friend,  Mrs.  Abigail  Hill. 

For  some  years  Sarah's  behaviour  towards  the  Prmcess 
had  been  rough  and  at  times  even  insolent.  She  took  little 
trouble  to  conceal  her  contempt  for  Anne's  mental  capacity, 
and  plumed  herself  upon  telling  her  the  truth ;  but  such 
insolence  was  as  reprehensible  as  flattery  would  have  been, 
and  from  a  worldly  point  of  view  it  was  the  extremest  folly. 
It  wrecked  her  husband's  career,  enabled  a  few  self-seeking 
politicians  to  hinder  England  from  reaping  the  fruit  of  his 
victories,  and  saved  France  from  the  punishment  which 

♦  *  I  find  it,'  she  wrote,  *  a  perpetual  warr  in  this  world  to  defend 
one's  self  against  knaves  and  fools.' 

t  Leigh  Hunt,  '  The  Town,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  ir^O. 
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would  have  rendered  her  comparatively  powerless  for  at 
least  some  generations.  It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  Sarah's 
behaviour  from  first  to  last  is  not  in  consonance  with  her 
frequent  protestations  of  the  love  she  bore  the  Princess. 
Nevertheless,  w^hen  as  an  old  woman  she  reviewed  her  past 
life,  she  asserted  most  solemnly  that  she  w^ould  always  have 
served  her  mistress  at  any  risk  to  herself,  adding,  however, 
as  a  warnmg  to  others,  that  were  it  possible  for  her  to 
become  again  a  Royal  favourite,  she  would  not  avail  herself 
of  the  chance. 

These  statements  are  in  no  way  inconsistent  in  her  case. 
She  bullied  and  worried  her  husband,  yet  she  loved  him 
deeply.     She  was  sincerely  attached  to  Lord  Godolphin, 
admired  his  good  qualities  and  valued  his  friendship,  yet 
at  times  she  made  his  life  a  burden  to  him.    Her  arrogance 
and    insolence    towards    Anne    do    not,  therefore,   prove 
that  she  was  wanting  in  real  affection  for  her,  for  truly 
Sarah's  love  was  not  as  the  love  of  other  women;   her 
whole  character  was,  as  it  were,  a  freak  of  nature.     Her 
mistress  had  long  borne  with  her  ill-concealed   imperti- 
nences, but  shortly  after  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  death 
an  occurrence  took  place  which  destroyed  any  remaining 
tenderness  on  Anne's  part.     There  is  good  circumstantial 
evidence  to  attest  the  truth  of  the  following  account  of  it, 
though  Lady  Marlborough  declared  in  after-life  that  she 
had  no  recollection  of  the  circumstance.     The  Princess 
Anne,  having  forgotten  her  gloves,  told  Abigail  to   fetch 
them  from  the  next  room,  where  she  remembered  having 
left  them  on  the  table.     In  the  next  room,  Abigail  found 
Lady  Marlborough  seated  at  the  table  engaged  in  reading 
a  letter,  and  wearing  the  gloves,  which  she  had  evidently 
put  on  by  mistake.     Abigail,  in  a  submissive  tone,  pointed 
this  out  to  her.     *  Ah  !'   exclaimed  Sarah,  *  have  I  put  on 
anything  that  has  touched  the  odious  hands  of  that  dis- 
agreeable woman?'     Then,   pulling  them  off,   she   threw 
them  on  the  floor,  exclaiming  with  violence,  *  Take  them 
away !'      The  door  was  ajar  between  the  two  rooms,  and 
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Anne  heard  every  word.  Abigail  perceived  this  when  she 
shut  the  door  and  handed  the  gloves  to  her  mistress,  but 
Lady  Marlborough  never  knew  that  Anne  had  overheard 

her.  . 

Some  forty  years  afterwards,  when  writmg  to  a  friend 
about  her  recently  published  memoirs,  she  refers  to  this 
incident,  and  mentions  that  a  critical  correspondent  brought 
to  her  notice  that  she  had  been  found  fault  with  on  account 
of  this  story,  for  in  a  book  written  by  the  King  of  Prussia, 
the  ruin  ofEurope— /.^.,  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht— was  stated 
to  have  been  the  outcome  of  a  quarrel  between  the  Queen 
and  herself  '  about  a  pair  of  gloves.'     Although  she  denies 
that  it  ever  took  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  story  was 
generally  believed,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  she 
was  in  her  eighty-third  year,  and  with  a  failing  memory, 
when  she  denied  its  truth.     Moreover,  as  she  never  knew 
that  the  Queen  had  overheard  her,  she  would  have  no  good 
reason  to  recollect  what  was  evidently  a  hasty  and  petulant 
expression  of  the  moment.*    Indeed,  when  this  story  is 
added  to  the  many  other  instances  in  which  Sarah  spoke 
unadvisedly  with  her  lips,  the  wonder  is  that  she  was  able 
to  keep  her  conduct  within  bounds  as  long  as  she  did. 
The  restraint  imposed  upon  her  by  the  etiquette  of  Court 
life  evidently  tried  her  beyond  endurance,  and  now  that 
her  husband  had  been  taken  back  into  favour,  and  that 
she  had  about  Anne's  person  a  near  relative   who   was 
deeply  indebted  to  her,  and  in  whose  fidelity  she  had  com- 
plete  confidence,   she    became    even  more    than   usually 
careless. 

*  Correspondence  of  Duchess  of  Marlborough  in  Coxe's  MS.  collec- 
tion. See  vol.  vi.,  p.  186,  of  Strickland's  *  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England.' 
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MARRIAGE   OF   MARLBOROUGH's   ELDER   DAUGHTERS. 

Lady  Henrietta  Churchill  marries  Godolphin's  eldest  son — Lady  Anne 
Churchill  marries  Lord  Spencer — His  character — Portland  resigns 
his  offices — The  King  ailing. 

Marlborough's  two  eldest  daughters  had  now  reached  the     Chapter 

I  XXXIII 

age  at  which,  in  those  days,  it  was  usual  for  parents  to    '  

think  of  settling  their  girls  in  life.  The  eldest,  Henrietta, 
was  eighteen,  and  it  was  decided  that  she  should  marry 
Francis,  the  only  son  of  Lord  Godolphin,  who  was  one  of 
Marlborough's  staunchest  and  oldest  friends.  The  bride- 
groom was  only  twenty,  and  by  no  means  rich,  so  it  was 
not  a  brilliant  match ;  but  Marlborough's  family  was  large, 
and  he  had  a  son  to  whom  it  was  essential  that  he  should 
leave  a  landed  estate.  He  could,  therefore,  only  afford  to 
give  each  of  his  daughters  five  thousand  pounds,  to  which 
the  Princess  Anne  added  a  similar  amount.  She  wished  to 
double  that  sum,  but  Lady  Marlborough  would  not  consent 
to  such  a  drain  upon  her  mistress's  purse,  a  fact  which 
Sarah's  detractors  have  ungenerously  ignored. 

It  was  said  that  the  match  was  entirely  one  of  youthful  V- 
affection,  and  that  the  bride's  mother  had  no  hand  in 
bringing  it  about.  But  the  fact  that  she  allowed  her 
daughter  to  maiTy  a  stripling  of  twenty  seems  to  show 
that  the  alliance  at  least  met  with  her  approval.  The 
bride  was  fascinating  as  well  as  beautiful,  and  is  thus 
described  by  a  contemporary  rhymer  :* 

*  A  poem  called  the  '  Toasters.' 
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'  Godolphin's  easy  and  unpractised  air 
Gains  without  art,  and  governs  ^^-ithout  care. 
Her  conqu'ring  race  with  various  fate  surprise  ; 
Who  'scape  their  arms,  are  captives  to  their  eyes.* 

Marlborough  and  Godolphin  had  been  pages  at  Court 
together  in  early  life,  and  the  closest  and  warmest  friend- 
ship had  always  subsisted  between  them.     They  were  both 
Tories   and   High   Churchmen,   and  they  had  acted  con- 
jointly in  many  a  Court  intrigue  during  the  two  previous 
reigns      But  at  the  time  of  the  Eevolution,  when  Marl- 
borough preferred  his  religion  to  his  master,  Godolphin  did 
not  follow  suit.     He  took  no  part  in  the  conspiracy  which 
placed  William  on  the  Throne,  though  later  on  he  threw 
in   his  lot   with   the   new   order  of  things.     A   sporting, 
cock-fighting  country  gentleman,  he  was   also  the  ablest 
Finance  Minister  of  his  day,  and  William  fully  recognised 
the  fact.     His  known  probity  also  commended  him  to  the 
astute  King,  who  trusted  him  in  a  way  that  he  did  not 
trust  other  Englishmen.   He  and  Marlborough  were  equally 
compromised  by  their  correspondence  with  James,  and  he 
had  only  relmquished  office,  as  previously  mentioned,  when 
Sir  John  Fenwick  included  him  amongst  those  whom  he 
accused  of  plotting  against  William.     He  had  always  been 
a  favourite  with  Lady  Marlborough,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  scandal  was  sometimes  busy  with  their  names,  though 
there   is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  support  a  charge 
mvented  by  political  enemies.      Everything  known  about 
Sarah   and   Godolphin  gives  the  lie  direct  to  these  foul 
aspersions.     During  her  husband's  absence  abroad,   she 
habitually   sought    Godolphin's    advice,    and  it  was   un- 
fortunate for   herself   and  her  husband  that  she  did  not 
always  follow  it.     Her  caprice  and  tempestuous  hatreds 
tried  her  trusty  friend  severely,  but  his  regard  and  admira- 
tion for  her,  and  his  friendship  for  Marlborough,  never 
wavered  on  this  account.     This  marriage  bound  the  two 
friends  still  more  closely  together.     Godolphin  was  one  of 
Anne's  most  favoured  friends  and  most  faithful  servants. 
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and  upon  her  accession  he  was  made  Lord  Treasurer  by 
Marlborough's  all-powerful  influence.  So  close  was  the 
union  between  these  two  men  that,  when  Marlborough's 
dismissal  was  planned  by  Harley  and  St.  John,  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  Godolphin  would  go  with  him. 

Lady  Anne,   Marlborough's    second  daughter,   married 
Charles,  Lord  Spencer,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland's  eldest  son. 
The  closest  intimacy  had  long  subsisted  between  the  two 
families,  and  Lady  Sunderland  was  godmother  to  her  future 
daughter-in-law.     Sunderland  and  Marlborough  had  both 
been  strongly  opposed  to  the  policy  adopted  by  James  H. 
In  many  respects  their  views  upon  public  affairs  coincided ; 
but  Marlborough's  religious  faith  saved  him  from  many 
of  the  petty  shifts  and  expedients  to  which   Sunderland 
willingly  lent  himself.      Sunderland  having,   as   already 
described,  thoroughly  deceived  James,  was  forced  to  fly  the 
country  at  the  Eevolution.     Marlborough  not  only  urged 
William  to  forgive  him  and  bring  him  back,  but  to  re- 
employ him  in  the  Government,  and  when  Marlborough  fell 
into  disgrace,  Sunderland  in  his  turn  strove  to  repay  these 
good  offices  by  repeated  efforts  to  procure  his  restoration 
to  William's  favour;   indeed,  he  never  relaxed  his  efforts 
until  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  Marlborough  the  position 
of  Governour  to  the  young  Prince.     The  mutual  esteem  and 
regard  of  these  two  men  was  fully  equalled  by  the  affection 
that  grew  up  between  their  wives,  an  affection  so  warm  that 
it  aroused  at  one  time  a  deep  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Anne. 
She  wished  to  reign  alone  in  her  favourite's  affections,  and 
could  not  tolerate  a  rival,  especially  one  for  whom  she  had 
always  entertained  a  particular  dislike.     *  I  cannot  help 
envying  Lady  Sunderland  to-day,'  wrote  the  Princess  to 
Sarah,  '  that  she  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  you 
before  me  ;  for  I  am  sure  she  cannot  love  you  half  so  well 
as  I  do,  though  I  know  she  has  the  art  of  saying  a  great 
deal.' 

Lord  Spencer,  silent  and  almost  morose  by  nature,  was 
Btill  mourning  the  loss  of  a  young  wife  to  whom  he  had 
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been  deeply  attached.*     She  had  only  been  dead  a  few 
months  when  his  parents  urged  him  to  marry  again,  and 
recommended  the  young  and  beautiful  Anne  Churchill  as  a 
suitable  wife.     They  had  set  their  hearts  upon  this  match. 
The  father  wrote :  *  If  I  see  him  so  settled  I  shall  desire 
nothing  more  in  this  world  but  to  die  in  peace  if  it  please 
God'.'  "^Thrown  much  into  her  society  during  a  visit  the 
Marlboroughs  made  to  Althorp,  Spencer  was   soon  over- 
come, not  only  by  the  loveliness  of  her  face,  but  by  the 
sweetness  of  her  disposition.    Marlborough  did  not  relish 
the  match,  as  neither  he  nor  his  wife  had  any  liking  for 
their  future  son-in-law,  whose   ungracious  manners   and 
strong  republican  views  were  distasteful  to  both.     He  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  well  read,  a  deep  thmker,  and 
of  a  stern  disposition  and  rigid  principles.     ^Vllen  offered  a 
pension,  m  accordance  with  custom,  on  his  dismissal  from 
office  in  Anne's  reign,  he  would  have  none  of  it,  adding 
that,  if  he  were  not  allowed  to  serve  his  Queen,  he,  on  his 
part!  would  not  consent  to  rob  his  country.     No  two  men 
could   ])e  more  unlike  than  he    and  his  father.     Lady 
Anne  Churchill  was    only   seventeen,   small,   pretty  and 
blessed  with  winning  manners.     After  her  marriage  her 
husband's  party  were  wont   to  toast  her  as   *  the  little 
Wliig.'     She  was  her  father's  favourite  child  ;  he  loved  to 
look'^iipon  her  child-like  face,  and  to  watch  in  her  the 
early  development  of  a  genius  and  a  judgment  far  beyond 

her  years,  f 

The  match  was  first  suggested  by  Lord  Godolphm  at 
Sunderland's  instigation,  and  was  strongly  urged  by  Mrs. 
Boscawen,  Godolphin's  sister.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
Ladv  Sunderland  had   won   over  her  friend   Sarah  that 

*  She   was  Lady  Arabella  Cavendish,   daughter  of  the   Duke   of 

Newcastle. 

t  '  There  is  a  brave  soldier's  daughter  m  town  that  by  her  eye  has 
been  the  death  of  more  than  ever  her  father  made  fly  before  him.'— 
Addison's  reference  to  young  Lady  Sunderland,  Spectator,  No.  252, 
vol.  iv. 
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Marlborough's  objections  were  overcome.  His  wife,  being 
herself  a  strong  Whig,  regarded  Lord  Spencer's  republican 
views  with  less  horror  than  did  her  husband,  to  whom  they 
were  repugnant  to  the  last  degree.  She  alone  could  induce 
him  to  give  the  daughter  he  loved  so  dearly,  to  a  man  so 
uncongenial  to  him  in  every  respect.  To  disarm  his 
opiX)sition,  he  was  assured  that  his  new  son-in-law  would 
shape  his  public  conduct  in  accordance  with  Marlborough's 
views  and  wishes,  and  that  he  was  sensible  how  advantageous 
it  would  be  for  him  to  do  so.* 

The  party  from  Althorp  spent  their  Christmas  holidays 
with  the  Marlboroughs  at  Holywell  House,  St.  Albans, 
where  the  final  arrangements  for  the  wedding  were  con- 
sidered, and  the  matter  of  settlements  decided  upon.  The 
wedding  took  place  at  St.  Albans  shortly  after  Christmas.  H  1.  VrU 
Writing  of  it.  Lord  Sunderland  says  ;  '  It  will  certainly  be 
turned  to  Politicks  as  everything  is.  If  it  can  have  any 
relation  to  them,  it  shall  be  only  to  pursue  those  measures 
for  the  present  and  the  future  which  we  discoursed  of  here.'! 

About  the  middle  of  the  year,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who 
had  always  been  hostile  to  Marlborough,  and  anxious  to 
prejudice  the  King  against  him,  resigned  all  his  offices  at 
Court.  He  seems  to  have  just  awaked  to  the  fact  that  a 
favourite,  if  he  wishes  to  keep  his  place,  must  never  quit  his 
master  or  give  opportunities  to  others  to  practise  those 
courtier-like  arts  by  which  he  himself  had  succeeded.  The 
good-lookmg  young  page,  Keppel,  had  lately  been  con- 
stantly with  William,  and  had  so  insinuated  himself  into 
William's  good  graces  that  he  now  reigned  supreme  as  first 
favourite.  Portland  had  for  so  many  years  enjoyed  the 
advantages  and  power  which  the  position  gave  him,  that  he 
could  not  brook  supercession,  and  resigned.  Keppel  had 
long  been  on  friendly  terms  with  Marlborough,  and  had 
used  his  influence  to  remove  William's  old  prejudice 
against  him,  and  to  establish  more  cordial  relations  between 

♦  Letter  from  Lord  Sunderland. 

t  Letters  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  :  Spencer  House  Papers. 
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these  two  men,  both  so  great  and  yet  so  opposite  in 
character.  Just  before  Portland's  final  resignation, 
Marlborough,  writing  from  Windsor  to  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  refers  thus  to  the  coming  event : 

*  June  3^  99.  .  .  .  I  have  to  much  reason  to  take  some 
things  ill  of  L^.  Orford,  but  I  have  not,  nor  shal  not,  say 
any  thing  to  him  of  itt,  which  I  shou'd  have  done,  if  he 
had  stayed  in,  for  I  doe  flatter  my  self  that  I  have  deserv^ed 
better  from  him,  however  I  can't  forbear  letting  you  know 
itt,  you  will  judge  of  the  rest  by  this  one  thing,  which  I  am 
told  he  sayd  with  gieat  pivishness,  where  he  thought  it 
might  hurt  me,  and  that  was  that  h^.  Sunderland  governed 
every  thing  and  that  I  acted  nothing,  but  as  influenced  by 
him,  this  is  the  unjuster,  for  he  can't  but  know  tho 
contrary. 

*  When  I  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  you,  I  shal  let  you 
know  what  has  passed  sence  you  were  att  Windsor,  by 
which  you  will  see  the  little  incoridgement  there  is  to 
medle  with  any  thing,  whielst  soe  much  Jealousy  rains. 
L^.  Portland  leaves  this  place  about  ten  days  hence  and  as 
I  am  informed  with  a  resolution  of  quitting  all  his  employ- 
ments in  Holland  as  well  as  here,  if  any  thing  should 
happen  that  I  think  you  will  care  to  know,  I  shal  be  sure 
to  write.'* 

Everyone  about  the  Court  at  this  time  knew  that  the 
King  was  ailing,  and  that  he  could  not  live  much  longer. 
His  death  might  probably  lead  to  another  revolution,  for 
James  II.  was  still  only  separated  from  his  inheritance  by 
the  narrow  Channel  and  by  his  strong  anti-Protestant 
bigotry.  Ireland  was  only  kept  in  subjection  by  the 
English  garrison.  Scotland  was  discontented ;  and  the 
King  was  unpopular  in  England,  where  the  Jacobite  party 
was  still  numerous.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
men  in  office  should  have  been  uncertain  of  the  future, 
loath  to  commit  themselves  to  one  side  or  the  other,  and, 

*  In  the  Diike  of  Buccleugh's  Papers.     The  letter  is  endorsed  in 
Shrewsbury's  writing,  '  ans^  7th,  1699.' 
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whilst  serving  William,  that  they  should  have  been  anxious  j^^ha^e^k^ 

to  stand  well  with  the  other  possible  '  King  over  the  water.' 

Mr.  Vernon,  writing  in  December,  says  :*    '  If  they  (the       i^^^- 
Whigs)  cannot  do  everything  that  the  King  may  think  a 
gratification  to  him,  I  believe  he  may  depend  upon  it  that  M  12. 1699. 
they  will  keep  the  Government  upon  its  proper  basis,  which 
is  no  small  consideration ;  but  then  they  must  be  at  liberty 
not  to  meddle  with  things  they  see  reason  to  despair  of, 
and,  as  circumstances  now  stand,  no  prudent  man  will  act 
but  with  a  good  deal  of  caution,  and  have  some  regard  to 
his  own  safety,  since  the  compensations  are  like  to  be  so 
small  for  any  hazards  he  shall   run.'     If  this  was  the 
opinion  of  a  singularly  shrewd  Minister  then,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  six,  eight,  or  nine  years  before,  when 
the   Jacobite  cause  looked   still  more  promising,  all  the 
leading  men,  Marlborough  mcluded,  should  have  sought  to 
secure  themselves  against  the  contingency  of  William's 
overthrow  and  the  restoration  of  James. 

In  October  a  vacancy  occurred  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  iS  10, 1699. 
and  Marlborough  begged  hard  that  it  might  be  given  to 
his  brother  George.     Vernon  says  in  a  letter :  *  I  wish  he 
may  be  gratified  in  it,  but  I  am  afraid  there  are  some  who 
dislike  it.'     Eventually  the  office  was  given  to  him,  and 
there  was  also  a  talk    of    making  his  brother   Charles 
Governour  of  Hull.!     So  great  was  the  advance  which 
Marlborough  had  already  made  in  Royal  favour !     It  must 
not,  however,  be  assumed  from  this  that  he  made  undue 
use  of  his  position  at  any  time  to  advance  his  brothers. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  justly  said  that  his  superlative  genius 
80  over-shadowed  all  his  contemporaries,  that  his  brothers 
suffered  much  in  their  respective  cai-eers  from  the  com- 
parison which  the  world  naturally  instituted  between  them 
and  him.      George   was   a   good   sailor,   and  Charles  an 
excellent  soldier;  yet  neither  was  ever  given  high  com- 
mand,  or  even  knighted. 

♦  This  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury, 
t  Luttrell,  24,  8,  1699. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  GLOUCESTER — THE  PARTITION  TREATIES 
AND   THE    DEATH   OF   THE    SPANISH    KINO. 

The  Seventeenth  Century  closes  in  peace — Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  and 
Peter  the  Great — Marlborough  strives  to  gain  William's  goodwill — 
Anne  very  grateful  to  him  for  obtaining  from  Parhament  Prince 
George's  claim  for  i-85,000.— William's  gift  of  forfeited  lands  in 
Ireland  to  his  Dutch  favourites — Marlborough  made  a  Lord  Justice 
when  the  King  goes  to  Holland— Death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester- 
Charles  II.  of  Spain  dies,  and  Duke  of  Anjou  is  proclaimed  his 
successor — Lewis  XIV.  seizes  the  frontier  fortresses  of  Holland. 

At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Europe  was  in  a  state 
of  profound  peace.  But  the  gates  of  the  Temple  of  Janus 
were  not  to  remain  long  shut.  The  peace  was  merely  a 
lull  between  the  war  just  ended  and  the  great  storm  which 
was  soon  to  burst  and  disturb  the  civilized  world  for  nearly 
fourteen  years. 

Two  of  the  world's  most  remarkable  soldier  -  princes, 
rivals  in  military  glory,  now  appeared  upon  the  stage  of 
European  politics:  the  danger-loving,  heroic  Charles  of 
Sweden,  and  the  far-seeing,  despotic  reformer,  Peter  of 
Russia,  justly  termed  'the  Great.'  The  able  and  eccentric 
successor  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  a  man  of  ascetic 
and  religious  nature.  He  was  in  his  eighteenth  year  when 
he  appeared  like  a  fiery  meteor  in  his  own  Northern 
latitudes,  leaving  behind  him  in  his  course  across  Europe 
a  lurid  track  of  dazzling  but  profitless  military  splendour. 
The  combination  against  which  he  was  now  compelled  to 
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of  Saxony,  the  elected  King  of  Poland,  and  Peter  the  Great,       

just  returned  from  the  dockyards  of  Deptford.  Each  of  1700. 
these  potentates  sought  for  an  increase  of  territory  at  some 
neighbour's  expense.  Denmark  then,  as  now,  coveted  the 
Province  of  Holstein,  whose  reigning  Duke  was  brother-in- 
law  and  a  close  ally  of  Charles  XII.  Russia,  pent  up 
within  her  periodically  frozen  seaboard,  wanted  Lithuania 
and,  above  all  things,  a  port  in  the  Baltic.  In  fact,  the 
members  of  the  Alliance  wished  to  seize  upon  and  divide 
amongst  themselves  all  the  provinces  lying  between  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  the  Baltic  Sea,  Poland  and  Russia. 

William  III.  at  once  perceived  the  danger  to  which  any 
quarrel  between  the  two  Protestant  Powers  of  the  North 
would  expose  his  long-cherished  plans.  In  vain  he  strove 
to  arrange  terms  of  agreement  between  the  belligerents. 
The  Powers  allied  with  Denmark  would  listen  to  no 
proposals,  believing  their  game  to  be  a  safe  one,  and 
having  no  doubt  of  their  ability  to  crush  with  ease  their 
opponent,  the  unknown  boy- King  of  Sweden.  Determined 
to  save  him  if  possible,  William  despatched  a  combined 
English  and  Dutch  fleet  to  the  Baltic,  where  it  united 
with  that  of  Sweden  in  the  month  of  May.  The  Danish 
navy,  unable  to  hold  its  own  against  this  combination,  was 
compelled  to  seek  safety  in  Copenhagen,  then  threatened 
by  a  Swedish  army  under  Charles ;  and  the  King  of 
Denmark  was  glad  to  save*  his  capital  by  concluding  a 
peace  with  this  young  '  Madman  of  the  North,'  who  thus 
brought  his  first  campaign  to  a  brilliant  conclusion  in  less 
than  six  weeks.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  with  only 
a  handful  of  troops,  he  defeated  the  Russians  at  the 
remarkable  battle  of  Narva.  These  successes  added  greatly  u  11, 1700. 
to  the  power  and  influence  of  Sweden  in  the  North  of 
Europe;  so  much  so,  that  when  Marlborough  was  nego- 
tiating the  second  *  Grand  Alliance  '  in  the  following  year, 
it  became  a  matter  of  consequence  that  he  should  secure 
the  goodwill  of  Charles  XII. 
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All  through  the  years  1698, 1699,  and  1700,  Marlborough 
had  striven  to  win  William's  favour,  to  obliterate  the  re- 
membrance of  past  grievances,  and  to  remove  all  causes 
of  complaint  against  him.     But  it  was  not  easy  to  convert 
the  King's  rooted  prejudice  into  partiality,  or  even  good- 
will, towards  him.     Unfortunately  for  Marlborough,  several 
subjects  were  discussed  in  Parliament  at  this  time  for  which 
he  could  not  conscientiously  vote,  although  he  knew  that 
the  King  wished  him  to  do  so.     In  heart,  like  most  of  his 
best  friends,  he  was  still  a  Tory,  and  he  generally  voted 
with  that  party;  but  his  position  was  a  difficult  one,  for 
if  he  voted  to  please  William,  he  displeased  his  Tory  friends, 
who  were  much  opposed  to  the  Court  measures.     Amongst 
other  things  for  which  he  incurred  the  King's  displeasure, 
was  his  advocacy  of  Prmce  George's  claun  to  the  sum  of 
iJ85,000  which  William  had  guaranteed  during  the  war 
between  Denmark  and  Sweden  in   1689.      The  question 
afforded  the  Tories  an  opportunity  of  subjecting  the  King's 
foreign  policy  to  hostile  criticism,  and  though  the  money 
H  12, 1699.  was  at  last  grudgingly  voted,  it  was  rather  as  a  favour  to 
the  Princess  Anne  than   in  compliance  with  the  King's 
wishes.      William   was   displeased    with    the    Prince    for 
pressing  a  matter  which  exposed  him  to  much  personal 
mortification,  and   knowing   the  influence  exercised  over 
Anne  and  her  husband  by  the  Marlboroughs,  he  naturally 
regarded   them   as   more   or  4ess  responsible   for  ha\4ng 
afforded  his  enemies  this  opportunity  for  annoying  him. 
That  Marlborough  should  have  moved  in  this  affair  at  a 
time  when  he  was  particularly  anxious  to  propitiate  William 
and  win  his  favour,  was  a  strong  proof  of  his  loyalty  to 
Anne.   It  showed  his  determination  to  supiK)rt  her  interests 
at  whatever  risk  to  his  own  prospects,  a  fact  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  character  usually  attributed  to  him  by 
historians.     He  studiously  kept  aloof  from  the  acrimonious 
debates  to  which  this  affair  gave  rise,  and  strove  to  con- 
ceal the  interest  which  he  took  in  it.     But  whilst  anxious 
to  convey  an   impression  of    indifference    in    public,    he 
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privately  did  all  in  his  power  to  influence  the  decision  in 
Prince  George's  favour,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  principally  owing  to  his  able  and  zealous  management 
that  the  debt  in  question  was  eventually  discharged  by 
Parliament.  Princess  Anne  was  most  grateful  to  him  for 
his  successful  advocacy,  and  expressed  her  sense  of  obligation 
in  the  following  letter  to  his  wife : 

*I  was  going  to  thank  your  lord  myself  for  w^hat  was 
done  last  night  concerning  the  Prince's  business,  it  being 
wholly  owning  to  your  and  his  kindness,  or  else  I  am  sure  it 
would  never  have  been  brought  to  any  effect.  But  I  durst 
not  do  it  for  fear  of  not  being  able  to  express  the  true  sense 
of  my  poor  heart,  and  therefore  I  must  desire  my  dear 
Mrs.  Freeman  to  say  a  great  deal  both  for  Mr.  Morley  and 
myself :  and  though  we  are  poor  in  words,  yet  be  so  just  as 
to  believe  we  are  truly  sensible,  and  most  faithfully  yours. 
And  as  for  your  faithful  Morley,  be  assured  she  is  more,  if 
it  be  possible,  than  ever  her  dear,  dear  Mrs.  Freeman's.'  * 

The  temporary  estrangement  between  Marlborough  and 
the  King  did  not  last  long,  for  Vernon  writes :  *  I  think  the  January,  1700. 
cloud  which  has  been  hanging  over  my  Lord  Marlborough 
is  clearing  up.*  Before  he  had  quite  re-established  himself 
in  favour,  there  arose  between  William  and  the  House  of 
Commons  another  and  more  serious  dispute.  The  King 
had  made  great  presents  of  forfeited  lands  in  Ireland  to  his 
Dutch  favourites,  Portland,  Albemarle,  Athlone,  Galway 
and  Kochford,  and  also  to  his  English  mistress,  Elizabeth 
Villiers,  lately  created  Countess  of  Orkney.  It  was  urged 
by  the  Court  party  that  William  had  given  these  lands  to 
Ginkel  and  De  Rouvigny  in  recognition  of  the  good  military 
service  they  had  rendered  in  Ireland.  But  this  was  an 
injudicious  argument,  as  not  an  acre  had  been  bestowed 
upon  Marlborough,  who  had  done  equally  good  work  there, 
or  upon  any  other  English  officer,  whilst  the  bulk  had  been 

♦  *  The  Conduct,'  p.  287. 
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given  to  Bentinck,  Keppel  and  Zulestein,  none  of  whom 
had   taken   any  part    in    the   Irish   wars.      William   laid 
himself  still  more  open  to  complaint  in  this  matter,  by 
a  promise,  which  he  was  said  to  have  given   before  he 
started  for  Ireland,  that   he  would  not   give  away  these 
lands  until  Parliament  had  considered  the  matter.     The 
non-fulfilment  of  this  assurance,  added  to  the  emptiness 
of  the  Exchequer,  incensed  members  against  William  and 
his  Dutch  friends.     There  was  no  money  forthcoming  to 
pay  off  the  soldiers,  and  consequently  the  army  could  not 
be  reduced  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  Parliament. 
Mr.  Harley  proposed  to  sell  the  forfeited  estates  in  order  to 
provide  the  amount  required,  and  this   gave  the  Tories 
another  opportunity  of  slighting  the  King.     The  Commons 
passed  a  Bill  to  resume   the  grants,  sell  the  land,  and 
appropriate  the   money  to   pay  off  the  regiments  to  be 
reduced,  and  to  the  discharge  of  other  public  debts.     To 
preclude  all  tampering  with  this  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
it  was  unconstitutionally  *  tacked '  to  a  Bill  of  Supply,  which 
led  to  angry  altercations  between  the  two  Houses.     Marl- 
borough, anxious  to  recover  the  King's  favour,  strove  to 
remain  neutral  in  these  disputes.     In  his  heart,  he  was 
opposed  to  the  Irish  grants,  although  the  pension  of  his 
sister  Arabella,  now  Mrs.  Godfrey,  was  dependent  upon 
their  validity.*     He  attended  the  House  of  Lords  when  the 
Bill  was  brought  there  from  the  Commons,  and  opposed 
the  Court  party's  amendments,  but  withdrew  before  the 
question  was  finally  put.f     Neither  House  would  give  way, 
and  a  serious  breach  was  only  prevented  by  the  moderation 
and  self-sacrifice  of  the  King.    He  nobly  preferred  to  accept 
the  insult,  and  to  see  his  grants  rescinded,  rather  than 
incur   the  consequences  which  a   deadlock    between    the 
Lords  and  Commons  might  entail  at  such  a  time.     He 

♦  William  had  settled  i- 1,000  per  annum  upon  her  as  a  charge  upon 
the  Irish  confiscated  lands  which  James  II.  had  reserved  for  hhuself. 

t  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  April  9  and  13, 1700.  Letters  edited  by  G. 
P.  E.  James. 
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caused  it  to  be  generally  known  amongst  his  Parlia-  Chapter 
mentary  friends  that  he  wished  the  House  of  Lords  to 
pass  the  Bill  without  amendment,  and  in  accordance  with 
this  wish  Marlborough  and  others  who  had  hung  back 
voted  against  the  proposed  amendments,  and  the  Bill  was 
allowed  to  pass.  But  notwithstanding  his  evident  desire 
to  please  the  King  by  helping  him  to  pass  his  measures 
in  Parliament  as  far  as  he  could  conscientiously  do  so,  his  re- 
employment in  any  high  position  seemed  for  the  moment 
as  far  off  as  ever.  Writing  to  his  friend  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  in  May,  he  says  :  *  The  King's  coldness  to  me  ^^  ^'  ^^^^• 
still  continues,  so  that  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  had 
your  friendly  advice :  for  to  have  friends  and  acquaintances 
unreasonably  jealous,  and  the  King  at  the  same  time  angry, 
is  what  I  know  not  how  to  bear,  nor  do  I  know  how  to 
behave  myself.'* 

However,  when  William  left  England  in  June,  he  appointed  ^r-f  1700. 
Marlborough  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  during  his  absence. 
Shortly  after  the  King's  arrival  in  Holland,  he  received 
tidings  of  the  death,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  of  the  sickly  \^-h  i'^^- 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  an  event  of  grave  import  to  the  nation, 
and  a  sad  blow  to  the  Marlboroughs.  The  Prince  and 
Princess  were  in  despair,  for  child  after  child  was  born  to 
them,  but  only  to  intensify  by  early  death  the  poignancy  of 
their  sorrow.  Vernon  writes,  they  *  see  nobody  but  their 
o\sTi  servants ;  they  are  carried  in  chairs  in  the  evenings  to 
my  Lord  Godolphin's  garden.' f  All  England  mourned 
the  loss  of  this  young  Prince,  as  it  did  in  the  following 
century  that  of  a  Princess  who,  like  this  boy,  was  at  the 
time  the  hope  of  the  nation.  Worn  out  with  watching  and 
anxiety,  Marlborough  was  now  struck  down  himself  with 
fever,  and  was  made  worse  by  being  bled,  then  the 
universal  remedy  for  all  maladies. 

In  the  following  letter  to  Marlborough,  William  gives 
expression  to  his  grief  for  the  loss  which  he  felt  the  nation 
had  sustained.     Its  wording  indicates  a  change  of  feeling 

*  Shrewsbury  Papers.  f  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  ^3  8,  1700. 
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towards  the  great  soldier,  whose  services  he  now  began  to 
feel  were  necessary  to  the  State,  since  failing  health  warned 
him  that  he  could  no  longer  take  the  field  himself : 

*  A  Loo  4®  d'Aougt,  1700. — Je  ne  croi  pas  qu'il  est  besoin 
que  je  me  serve  de  beaucoup  de  paroles  pour  vous  dire  avec 
quelle  surprise  et  douleur  j'ay  apris  la  mort  du  Due  de 
Glocester.  S'est  une  si  grande  perte  pour  moy  et  pour 
toute  TAngletere  que  j'ay  le  cceur  perc^  d'affliction.  Je 
vous  assure  qu'en  cette  occasion  et  en  toute  autre  je  ser^s 
tres  aise  de  vous  donner  des  marques  de  mon  amitie. — 
William  R/* 

The  E  lee  tress  Dowager  of  Hanover!  was  now  to  become  a 
personage  of  importance  in  England,  and  to  her  the  Whigs 
turned  as  Anne's  successor,  for  her  elder  brothers  and 
sisters,  being  Roman  Catholics,  were  ineligible.  She  had 
numerous  interviews  with  Wilham  this  year  in  Holland, 
and  was  generally  supposed  to  have  arranged  matters 
with  him  regarding  her  eventual  succession  as  Queen 
of  England. 

A  question  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  peace  of  Europe 
and  to  the  future  welfare  of  millions  now  arose  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  statesmen.  What  was  to  become  of  the 
widely  -  extending  dominions  of  Spain  upon  the  death  of 
the  childless  and  almost  imbecile  King,  Charles  II.,  whose 
death  might  be  looked  for  at  any  moment  ?t  Both  the 
Emperor  and  Lewis  XIV.  claimed  the  succession  as  heir- 
at-law  to  this  last  direct  male  descendant  of  Charles  V. 
After  lengthy  negotiations,  a  compromise  was  arrived  at  in 
August,  1699,  and  an  arrangement  known  as  the  *  First 
Partition  Treaty,'  according  to  which  the  Prince  of  Bavaria 
was  recognised  as  heir  to  the  Spanish  Crown,  was  agreed 
to  by  all  the  States  concerned.  Had  Charles  II.  died 
first,  it  is  probable  that  Lewis  XIV.  would  have  stood  by 

*  Blenheim  Palace  Papers. 

t  She  was  daughter  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  who  was  daughter  of 
James  I. 

{  He  succeeded  his  father,  Philip  IV.,  in  1666. 
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the  treaty ;  but  the  Prince  of  Bavaria  dying  within  a  few 
months  of  its  ratification,  a  new  treaty,  known  as  the 
'Second  Partition  Treaty,'  was  concluded  very  secretly 
between  England,  France,  and  Holland. 

When  the  terms  became  known  of  this  second  treaty, 
which  settled  the  succession  to  the  Spanish  Crown  upon 
the  Emperor's  second  son,  the  Archduke  Charles,  all  Spain 
as  one  man  denounced  them. 

The  Spanish  King  died  in  November,  but  shortly  before  V-rr,  1700. 
his  death  he  was  induced  by  the  priests  and  others  in  the 
French  interests  to  bequeath  his  vast  dommions  to  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  the  Dauphin's  second  son,  the  Spanish 
grandees  hoping  thereby  to  save  their  extensive  empire  from 
dismemberment,  as  they  naturally  expected  that  Lewis  XIV. 
would  do  all  in  his  power  to  protect  the  integrity  of  a  king- 
dom ruled  by  his  own  grandson. 

As  soon  as  the  terms  of  this  will  were  made  known  to 
Lewis  he  held  a  Cabinet  Council,  at  which  it  was  decided 
that  the  Duke  of  Anjou  should  accept  the  Spanish  Crown. 
The  French  Kmg  had  evidently  some  misgivings— not  of 
conscience — about  the  affair ;  so  much  so  that  he  allowed 
five  days  to  elapse  before  he  had  his  grandson  proclaimed 
King  of  Spain.  When  Philip  started  for  Madrid,  Lewis, 
in  parting  with  him,  exclaimed,  '  Desormais,  il  n'y  a  plus  de 
Pyrenees.'  Subsequent  events,  however,  have  not  fulfilled 
this  grandiloquent  French  prophecy. 

On  hearing  this  news  William  was  furious.  He  had 
been  duped,  and  his  impulse  was  to  declare  war,  but  he  had 
no  army,  and  he  could  not  raise  one  without  the  approval 
of  the  English  Parliament.  To  him  the  Spanish  Crown 
in  possession  of  a  Bourbon  prince  meant  the  supremacy 
of  Lewis  in  Europe,  and  that,  he  felt,  ^vould  entail  the 
downfall  of  Holland  as  an  independent  Power,  and  if  not 
the  complete  destruction  of  Protestantism,  at  least  a  heavy 
blow  to  European  freedom.  The  Tories — always  hostile  to 
William — proved  too  strong  for  him  at  this  juncture.  They 
disliked  him  on  party  grounds,  and  distrusted  his  foreign 
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policy  as  the  cause  of  his  wars ;  they  consequently  wished 
him  to  acquiesce  in  the  provisions  of  the  Spanish  King's 
will,  for  what  mattered  it  to  them  who  ruled  at  the 
Escurial?  War  meant  lavish  outlay  abroad,  a  hateful 
standing  army,  and  largely  increased  taxation  and  national 

debt. 

There  was  one  point,  however,  in  European  politics  upon 
which  all  England  felt  strongly,  namely,  the  independence  of 
Holland ;  for  stupid  as  the  people  were  upon  most  questions 
of  foreign  policy,  they  realized  the  danger  they  would  incur 
if  the  Dutch  ports  and  the  maritime  power  of  Holland 
fell  into  the  possession  of  the  French.  It  was  well  known 
that  Lewis  XIV.  coveted  the  United  Provinces,  and  Eng- 
land, which  had  already  expended  much  blood  and  treasure 
in  thwarting  his   designs,  was  prepared   to  defend   their 

integrity. 

The  provinces  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  commonly 
known  as  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  were  old  possessions 
of  Spain,  and  as  long  as  they  were  occupied  by  Spanish 
troops  their  fortresses  constituted  an  effective  barrier  both 
for  Holland  and  the  Empire  against  French  aggression. 
They  had,  however,  become  so  heavy  a  drain  upon  the 
finances  of  Spain  that  it  was  proposed  at  the  Peace  of 
Ryswick  to  exchange  them  for  French  territory  on  the 
Pyrenean  frontier.  This  proposal  alarmed  the  Dutch, 
for  it  virtually  meant  the  transfer  of  those  provinces  to 
Lewis  XIV.,  who  would  surely  make  them  a  stepping-stone 
to  the  eventual  conquest  of  Holland,  and  sooner  than  incur 
this  risk,  they  agreed  to  furnish  and  pay  twenty -two 
battalions  of  their  own  troops  to  garrison  these  **  Barrier 
Fortresses  "  under  the  Crown  of  Spain. 

The  transfer  of  the  Spanish  Crown  to  his  grandson 
afforded  the  French  King  a  plausible  excuse  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  these  strong  places.  As  they  belonged  to  Spain,  of 
which  a  Bourbon  prince  was  now  the  Sovereign,  it  was,  he 
argued,  natural  and  right  that  they  should  be  garrisoned 
by  French  rather  than  by  Dutch  soldiers.    The  Spanish 
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Govemour,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  had  been  won  over  to 
French  interests,  had  promised  to  surrender  these  fortresses 
to  the  French  troops. 

Lewis,  accordingly,  upon  the  death  of  Charles  11. , 
marched  a  French  army  into  Spanish  Flanders,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain  took  possession,  during 
one  night,  of  Oudenarde,  Ath,  Ostend,  Nieuport,  Mons, 
Luxembourg,  Charleroi  and  Namur,  capturing  the  twenty- 
two  Dutch  battalions  which  garrisoned  them.  He  refused 
to  release  these  troops  unless  the  States  General  acknow- 
ledged his  grandson  as  Philip  V.,  King  of  Spain,  and 
Holland  was  compelled,  much  against  her  will,  to  accept 
these  terms  in  order  to  recover  what  then  constituted  the 
bulk  of  her  national  armv. 

U^Kjn  this  occasion  Lewis  did  not  display  his  customary 
forethought.  Having  resolved  to  accept  the  terms  of  the 
Spanish  King's  will,  of  w^hich  he  was  aware,  he  should 
have  had  an  army  waiting  in  French  Flanders,  not  only  to 
take  possession  of  the  frontier  fortresses  immediately  upon 
the  King's  death,  but  ready  also  to  march  into  Holland 
and  occupy  its  provinces.  On  no  account  and  on  no  terms 
should  he  have  released,  as  he  did,  those  twenty -two 
battalions,  but  should  have  detained  them  as  prisoners  of 
war  until  all  danger  of  hostilities  was  at  an  end.  When  he 
released  them,  William  at  once  mobilized  them  for  war, 
and  they  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Dutch  contingent  of 
that  Allied  army  which  Marlborough  so  often  led  to 
victory. 

Popular  feeling  in  favour  of  Holland  was  aroused  iii 
England  and  throughout  Europe  by  this  sudden  aggres- 
sion of  the  French  King.  Even  the  most  peace- 
loving  Tory  felt  uneasy  at  the  threatened  attack  upon 
Protestant  Holland.  Were  Lewis  allowed  to  remain  in 
occupation  of  her  frontier  fortresses,  her  final  absorp- 
tion by  France  would  be  a  mere  question  of  time.  Holland 
was  doomed  if  her  Allies  now  deserted  her,  and  it  was 
fortunate  for  her  that  Orange  William  and  not  Catholic 
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CHAPTEH     James  occupied  the  Throne  of  England.     The  latter  would 
Lxxxiv.  ^^^^  gj^^iy  Yett  Holland  to  the  mercy  of  Lewis  Xl\., 
1700.       whilst   her  welfare  and   independence  was  the  first  con- 
sideration with  William.     The  support  of  the  Emperor 
further  strengthened  the  party   in  England,  which   now 
called  loudly  for  war  with  France. 

William's  policy  was  to  gain  time  in  order  to  arrange 
matters  with  his  Tory  House  of  Commons  and  obtam  from 
it  troops  and   money  for  the  war  which  he   saw  to  be 
inevitable.   The  States-General  at  his  instigation  demanded 
from    France    the    restitution    of    Luxembourg,    Namur, 
Charleroi,   Ruremonde,   Mons,  Venloo,   and  other  strong 
frontier    places.      This    delayed    matters,    and    enabled 
William  to   complete  his  preparations   by  land  and   sea- 
Meanwhile,  the  Lower  House  had  been  doing  its  utmost 
to  insult  and  irritate  the  King,  and  William  finally  dis- 
i^  12, 1700.  solved  Parliament  in  December.     He  summoned  another 
for   the   following  February,  and   resolved  to   get  rid   of 
those  Whigs  who  had  shown  themselves  as  unable  to  shield 
him  from  insult  as  they  were  incapable   of  carrying  on 
the  Government.     The  outrageous  behaviour  of  members 
during  the  recent  session  had  tended  to  bring  the  House 
of  Commons  into  contempt,  and  had  generally  discredited 
it   in   public   estimation.      Discontent   was   general;    the 
Triennial  Act  kept   the   country  in  a  constant   state  of 
political  ferment,  whilst  William's  personal   unpopularity 
told  against  the  party  that  had  placed  him  on  the  Throne. 
He  was  painfully  aware  of  this,  and  felt  that  his  power  and 
influence  in  England  were  on  the  wane. 

The  harvests  for  several  years  in  succession  had  been 
bad;  trade  was  depressed,  and  every  interest  affected.* 
The  Church,  filled  with  resentment  at  the  Toleration  Act, 
once  more  found  it  convenient  to  remember  that  James 
was  the  Lord's  anointed.     Scotland  resented  the  abandon- 

♦  Lecky's  '  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century/  The  price  of  the 
threepenny  loaf  rose  to  nmepence,  and  in  the  prev-ious  year  there  had 
been  some  serious  bread  riots.  • 


ment  of  the  Darien  colonists.     The  landed  gentry  and  the     Chapter 

merchants  were  all  grumbling  at  the  pressure  of  taxation        ' 

which  William's  war  policy  necessitated.     The  Court  was        ^'O^* 

dull,  and  unlike  anything  to  which  the  English  aristocracy 

had  been  previously  accustomed.     With  a  new  House  of 

Commons,  William  thought  a  change  of  Ministers  advisable. 

Lord  Chancellor  Somers  had  been  dismissed  in  April,  and  ^|  4, 1700. 

Sir  Nathan  Wright  appointed  in  his  place.   Lawrence,  Earl 

of  Rochester  was  now  made  Prime  Minister,  and,  for  the 

sake  of  the  emoluments  of  the  office,  Lord-Lieutenant  of 

Ireland  also.  ^  12, 1700. 

Marlborough  endeavoured  to  obtain  for  his  friend  Godol- 
phin  the  post  of  Lord  Privy  Seal,  but  the  King  destined 
him  for  the  less  exalted  but  more  important  position  of 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  where  his  financial  ability  found  ^^  12, 1700. 
useful  scope.* 

Under  these  conditions  began  that  great  and  eventful 
war  in  which,  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  Marlborough 
raised  England  to  the  highest  summit  of  national  glory, 
and  humbled  to  the  dust  both  France  and  her  arrogant 
ruler. 

*  Letter  from  Mr.  Vernon  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  IjJ}  7,  1700 : 
Spencer  House  Papers. 
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Harley  made    Speaker— His  gratitude  to  and  admiration   of  Marl- 

borough — His  birth  and  character. 

William's  new  Parliament  met  in  February,  after  an 
electioneering  struggle  of  more  than  usual  bitterness 
between  the  Whig  and  Tory  factions.  There  was  a  Tory 
majority,  but  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  death  had  awakened 
the  apprehension  of  the  nation  with  regard  to  the  Pro- 
testant succession,  and  the  irreconcilable  Jacobites  were  in 
consequence  less  numerous  than  they  had  been  in  the 
previous  House  of  Commons. 

The  rival  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  once 
joined  issue  over  the  election  of  a  Speaker,  and  the  dis- 
cussion  ended  in  the  nomination  of  the  Tory  candidate, 
Mr.    R.    Harley.     This    false    friend    and    unscrupulous 
politician,  who  was  distantly  connected  with  the  Jennings 
family,  had  early  become  known  to  the  Marlboroughs,  and 
had  lived  with  them  for  years  on  terms  of  close  intimacy. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  Marlborough's  influence  with  the 
Tories  was  used  in  favour  of  Harley's  candidature  for  the 
Speakership ;  and  that  Harley  owed  much  of  his  subsequent 
success  in  public  life  to  kindly  help  from  the  same  quarter 
is  evident  from  the  tone  of  his  early  letters  to  the  Marl- 
boroughs,  which  are  full  of  expressions  of  profound  gratitude, 
such  as  a  protec/e  might   address  to  his  patron.     Yet  no 
man  exercised  a  more  baneful  influence  over  Marlborough's 
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fate.  No  burning  love  of  country  inspired  Mr.  Harley's 
policy,  and  his  aims,  like  those  of  his  great  literary 
supporter.  Swift,  were  purely  personal.  Wanting  in 
principle,  but  reserved  and  solemn  in  manner,  he  had  none 
of  the  earnestness,  faith,  honesty  or  unselfishness  of  the 
true  patriot.  He  was  above  all  things  a  party  politician, 
but  lacked  even  the  conventional  party  loyalty  usually  dis- 
played by  the  more  upright  and  respectable  of  that  trade. 
He  belonged  to  no  party,  had  no  principles,  and  was  Whig 
or  Tory  as  best  suited  what  he  thought  to  be  his  own 
interests.     As  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Godolphin  in  1706, 

*  I  have  no  inclination  to  any  party :  I  have  no  obligation 
to  any  party :  I  have  no  antipathy  to  any  party.'  Like 
Swift,  he  began  political  life  in  the  Whig  camp,  and  he 
joined  the  Tory  party  because  the  Whigs  would  not  promote 
him  to  high  office.  To  further  his  own  aims  he  would 
accept  the  alliance  of  men  whom  he  had  but  lately  de- 
nounced as  criminals,  or  would  sacrifice  the  friend  who 
had  helped  him  to  power.  The  superlative  treachery  of 
this  Parliamentary  *  trickster,'  and  his  unrivalled  insincerity 
and  duplicity,  must  always  be  a  by-word  amongst  us.* 

At  the  time  of  Lord  Blandford's  death  Harley  wrote  to 
Marlborough  :  *  Be  pleased  to  consider  that  the  nation  are 
your  children,  the  publick  needs  all  your  care,  how  little 
soever  it  may  deserve  it;'t  and  the  rest  of  the  letter  is 
couched  in  terms  of  fulsome  flattery.  Even  when  plotting 
to  undermine  Marlborough's  influence  with  the  Whigs,  he 
assured  the  Duchess  of  his  imperishable  admiration  for  her 
great  husband.  When  he  congratulated  her  upon  'the 
advantage  the  public  receives  from  this  great  and  glorious 
victory  of  Schellenberg,'  he  says  that  he  had  an  especial 
cause    for  joy,  because  of  *the  hand   that  wrought  it'; 

*  when  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  the  author,  when  our 
deliverance,  I  may  call  it,  is  owing  to  his  courage  and  his 
conduct,'  *  I  cannot  but  receive  an  additional  pleasure,  that 

♦  He  was  commonly  called  '  the  Trickster '  by  the  Whigs. 
t  *  The  Conduct;  p.  172. 
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it  is  done  by  my  lord  Duke.'*     In  his  letter  to  the  Duke 
after  the  victory  at  Kamillies,  he  said  every  good  English- 
man cannot    *but    be  sensibly  touched  with  the  danger 
all  were  in   by  the  hazard  your  giace  ex^wsed  your  own 
person  to ;    that  deliverance   enhances  the  value  of   the 
victory,  considering  how  dear  it  had  like  to  have  cost  us : 
heaven  itself  hath  preserved  that  precious  life,  and  would 
not  suffer  us  to  lose  your  grace,  who  was  born  for   the 
delivery  of  your  own  country,  and  the  rescue  of  so  many 
others  from  tyranny  and  oppression.     Your  grace  does  not 
only  triumph  over  the  publick  enemies,  by  teaching  us  how 
to  conquer  abroad,  but  you  deliver  us  from  ourselves,  and 
rescue  us  from  that  tyranny  which  each  party  here  would 
exercise  upon  one  another :  you  have  again  disarmed  malice, 
and  though  your  glorious  actions  will  increase  envy,  yet 
the  lustre  of  what  you  have  done  will  deliver  it,  and  con- 
sequently render  it  impotent.'t    In  the  same  year  he  said 
in  a  note  to  the  Duchess :  '  I  have  been  so  often  provoked 
to  see  so  much  publick  and  private  ingratitude  exercised 
towards  the  Duke.'     And  the  following  year  he  wrote  :  *  I 
beg  leave  to  assure  you  that  I  serve  you  by  inclination  and 
principle,  and  a  very  little  time  will  make  that  manifest  as 
well  as  that  I  have  no  views  or  aims  of  my  own.'t 

One  of  the  most  generous  traits  in  Marlborough's  char- 
acter was  his  reluctance  to  believe  evil  of  those  whom  he 
called  his  friends.  He  was  strangely  unsuspicious  of  men 
whom,  like  Harley,  he  had  helped  into  positions  which 
they  subsequently  used  as  vantage  grounds  when  they 
thought  it  in  their  interest  to  do  him  injury.  It  was 
long  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  believe  in  Harley's 
villainy,  though  Sarah,  with  that  feminine  instinct  always 
keener  and  more  discerning  than  a  man's  reasoning  power, 
suspected  and  distrusted  him  from  the  first.  She  was 
strongly  opposed  to  his  being  given  office  by  Marlborough 
and  Godolphin  early  in  Anne's  reign.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  proofs  of  Sarah's  natural  sagacity,  and  of  her  in- 

♦  '  The  Conduct,'  p.  192.         f  -^^^^^m  P-  193.  J  IbiiL,  p.  199. 
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tuitive  power  to  read  the  hearts  of  men  and  judge  their  real 
character  and  disposition.  She  was  fond  of  flattery  and 
servile  attentions ;  but  though  Harley  left  no  means  un- 
tried in  his  endeavours  to  ingratiate  himself  with  her,  he 
failed  utterly.  It  was  not  until  the  latter  half  of  Anne's 
reign  that  he  fully  realized  the  futility  of  his  efforts  and 
became  for  life  an  open  and  bitter  foe  to  her  and  her 

husband. 

Harley's  fellow-conspirator,  the   dissolute  Bolingbroke, 
described  him  as  *  a  man  of  whom  nature  meant  to  make  a 
spy,  or  at  most  a  captain  of  miners :  and  whom  fortune,  in 
one  of  her  whimsical  moods,  made  a  General.'  *     Sluggish 
in  thought  and  taciturn  in  manner,  he  was  one  of  those 
who  acquire  a  reputation  for  wisdom  by  looking  wise  in 
silence.     The  son  of  a  staunch  Presbyterian,  he  was  brought 
up  as  a  Nonconformist  and  a  Whig,  and  when  he  became  a 
Tory  and  joined  the  Church  party,  he  never  entirely  lost 
touch  with  the  Dissenters,  or  ceased  to  cultivate  their  good- 
will.    In  this  way  he  managed   to  retain  their  support 
throughout   his  career.      Having  joined   those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  Court  on  every  point,  he  was  thrown  into 
the  society  of  the  County  or  Tory  party,  who  hated  the 
Kevolution  principles  as  opposed  to  God's  ordinances.    This 
explains  how  it  was  that  a  Dissenter,  the  son  of  a  Crom- 
weilian    Puritan,   came    to    side   with   Tories   and    High 
Churchmen,   with   whom  he    had    no   affinity  beyond   a 
common  enmity  to  a  Whig  Court  which  would  give  him 
nothing.     He  was  generally  regarded  as  a  moral  man,  for 
he  neither  gambled  nor  frequented  the  cockpit  or  the  race- 
course as  did  most  of  his  contemporaries,  though  like  them 
he  indulged  in  the  bottle.     As  a  statesman  he  was  con- 
temptible ;  but  no  public  man  of  his  time  could  rival  him 
in  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  customs  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  though  indolent,  he  was  unequalled  as  a 
Parliamentary  tactician.     Dull,  tedious  and  hesitating  in 
his  public  utterances,  even  his  great  panegyrist  complains 

♦  Letter  from  Bolingbroke  to  Swift,  of  March  17,  1719,  N.S. 
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of  his  irresolute  character  and  unbusmesslike  habits. 
Having  by  successful  intrigues  destroyed  the  reputation  of 
the  greatest  man  of  the  time,  he  was  in  his  turn  disgi-aced 
through  the  scheming  of  his  own  colleague,  Bolingbroke, 
and  his  life  ended  in  complete  failure.  Queen  Anne 
alleged,  as  the  reason  for  his  dismissal  from  office  in  1714, 
that  *  he  neglected  all  business :  was  seldom  to  be  under- 
stood, and  that  when  he  did  explain  himself,  she  could  not 
depend  upon  the  truth  of  what  he  said:  that  he  never 
came  to  her  at  the  time  she  appointed,  and  that  he  often 
came  drunk.'  And  this  was  the  creature  who  had  but  a 
few  years  before  persuaded  the  weak  and  foolish  Queen  to 
dismiss  from  her  service  the  only  really  great  man  in  it ; 
the  one  man  who  made  her  reign  famous,  and  who  by  the 
brilliancy  of  his  renown  contrived  to  surround  her  common- 
place person  with  an  imi^erishable  aureole  of  light. 
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The  Marlboroughs  induce  Anne  to  accept  it — Jacobite  correspondence 
intercepted — Acquittal  of  the  Whig  Peers  who  advised  the  Par- 
tition Treaties— William's  health  faiUng— The  House  of  Commons 
against  a  war  with  France — The  Dutch  claim  England's  protection 
against  France — Eventually  the  Tories,  out  of  deference  to  public 
opinion,  favour  the  war  with  France,  and  vote  liberal  supplies. 

Since  1696  Jacobite  intrigue  had  been  in  a  languishing 
condition.  James,  more  scrupulous  than  ever  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  religious  duties,  became  at  the  same  time 
more  obstinate  in  the  assertion  of  his  hereditary  rights, 
and  when  Lewis  would  have  persuaded  him  to  renounce 
his  claim  to  the  English  Throne  in  favour  of  his  son,  he 
declined  emphatically  to  entertain  the  proposal. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  Jacobite  agents  of  the  time, 
Marlborough  was  again  approached  this  year,  and  again 
declared  his  wish  to  further  the  restoration  of  James.*  In 
the  letters  of  the  Jacobite  agents,  he  is  referred  to  under 
the  feigned  names  of  Gourny,  Armsworth,  and  'The 
Lawyer.*  But  now  that  he  was  reinstated  in  Royal  favour, 
he  was  not  likely  to  do  more  for  James  than  when  he  was 
still  smarting  under  disgrace  and  imprisonment.  William 
was  in  very  bad  health,  and  his  death  would  be  followed  by 
the  accession  of  Anne,  an  event  which  would  be  most 
advantageous  to  the  Marlboroughs.  If  it  were  necessary 
to  demonstrate  still  more  conclusively  the  utter  hoUowness 

♦  Macpherson's  Original  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  588. 
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of  Marlborough's  protestations  to  James,  it  could  not  be 
done  more  effectually  than  by  referrmg  to  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  time,  in  which  James's  agents  dwell  upon 
Marlborough's  fidelity  to  their  hopeless  cause.  For  the 
immediate  prospect  of  Anne's  accession  rendered  un- 
necessary on  his  part  any  further  profession  of  loyalty  to 
her  father.  The  Tories  would  accept  her  as  a  Stewart,  and 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  retaining  her  upon  the 
Throne  to  which  she  would  naturally  succeed  in  lieu  of 
her  father  and  brother,  both  disqualified  by  their  religion. 

The  Tories  had  a  majority  in  Parliament,  and  the  Whigs 
were  divided,  for  William's  unpopularity  had  gone  far 
towards  disintegrating  that  strong  national  party  to  which 
he  owed  his  Throne.  It  was  no  longer  the  determined  and 
progressive  party  which  it  had  been  in  1688,  and  whilst 
the  remembrance  of  James's  misdeeds  had  in  a  great 
measure  passed  from  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  popular 
enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution 
had  also  disappeared. 

Anne   was    not   averse    from    becoming  Queen  to    the 
temporary  exclusion  of  her  father  and  half-brother,  for  the 
Crown  had  many  attractions  for  her,  in  the  contemplation 
of    which   she   forgot,   or    at   least   ignored,   her  father's 
rights.     Nevertheless,  her  dull  mind  was  distracted  by  the 
conflicting  claims  of    her  religion,   her  father,   and  her 
country,  and   for  a  brief   space   she   hesitated.     But   the 
love  of   personal  aggrandisement  finally  triumphed,  and 
she  decided  to  make  a  compromise  with  her  conscience  by 
accepting  the  Throne  for  her  lifetime,  and  by  naming  her 
father  or  his  son  to  succeed  her.    When  she  asked  her 
father  to  sanction  some  such  arrangement,  he  replied  by 
cursing  her  if  she  ever  presumed  to  wear  the  Crown  during 
his  life  or  that  of  her  brother. 

Upon  this  question  of  succession,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  the  final  settlement  of  the  Crown  upon  the  House  of 
Hanover,  Lady  Marlborough  and  her  husband  were  the 
constant  advisers  of  the  Princess  Anne,  who  took  no  step 
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without  their  approval.     They  naturally  wished  her  to  be     Chapter 
Queen,  and  exerted  their  influence  to  induce  her  to  accept 
the  Throne  on  Iving  William's  terms  with  regard  to  the 
Hanoverian  succession. 

The  new  Parliament  found  itself  called  upon  to  face  the 
question  of  the  Succession  to  the  Crown,  and  the  further 
question  of  a  war  with  France  in  defence  of  Holland.  In 
the  speech  with  which  William  opened  the  session,  he  i?  2.  I70f. 
dwelt  upon  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  providing  for  the  succession  in  the 
Protestant  line  at  his  own  death,  and  in  the  event  of 
the  Princess  Anne  dying  without  issue.  He  found  the 
Tories  too  strong  to  allow  of  his  carrying  out  his  wishes 
without  Anne's  assistance.  Sarah  had  never  forgiven 
William  for  his  treatment  of  her  husband,  and  in  revenge 
used  her  influence  with  the  Princess  to  deprive  him  of  the 
suiiport  he  looked  for  from  her.  But  the  threat  that  he 
would  make  over  the  succession  to  the  Pretender  if  this 
line  of  conduct  were  persisted  in  soon  induced  a  change, 
for  Sarah  knew  that,  were  the  Pretender  to  succeed  to  the 
Throne,  her  plans  would  be  frustrated.  The  result  w^as 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  which  provided  that  -^-^^  ^»  i^^^i- 
after  the  demise  of  the  King  and  of  the  Princess  the  Crown 
should  pass  to  Sophia,  Dowager  Duchess  of  Hanover,  and 
her  heirs — being  Protestants — for  ever. 

William  now  laid  before  Parliament  his  views  upon  the 
European  situation,  showing  how  the  *  balance  of  power  ' — 
an  old  expression  which  now  came  into  common  use — 
had  been  affected  by  the  accession  of  a  Bourbon  prince 
to  the  throne  of  Spain.  He  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  that  *  balance  of  power,'  and  enlarged  upon 
the  danger  to  which  the  peace  and  liberty  of  Europe 
would  be  exposed  were  France  allowed  to  absorb  Holland 
as  w^ell  as  the  Netherlands.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
future  of  European  freedom,  progress,  and  civilization 
would  greatly  depend  upon  the  way  in  which  they  treated 
this  question.     William   had  already,  in  February,  com-  5^  2, 1701. 
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municated  to  Parliament  the  contents  of  an  intercepted 
letter  from  Lord  Melfort  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Perth, 
describing  the  great  preparations  for  war  which  were  being 
carried  on  in  France,  and  adding  that  the  chief  hope  for 
the  restoration  of  James  lay  not  only  in  the  defenceless  and 
unprepared  state  of  England,  but  also  in  the  delay  which 
the  long  and  useless  discussions  in  Parliament  would  entail. 
The  contents  of  this  letter  had  a  great  effect  upon  public 
opinion,  for,  though  easily  misled  by  self-seeking  politicians 
in  times  of  national  tranquillity,  the  English  people  are  apt 
to  become  suspicious  of  wire-pullers  when  rumours  of  war 

are  in  the  air. 

The  Tory  party  would  not  yet  recognise  the  danger  of 
which    their   astute    soldier-King    warned  them.      Many 
amongst  them  ardently  desired  the  return  of  James,  and 
did  not  therefore  wish  to  engage  m  war  with  Lewis  XI^  ., 
by  whose  assistance  the  restoration  of  James  could  alone 
be  effected.     To  prevent,  therefore,  all  serious  considera- 
tion  of  the   danger  which   threatened   Holland  and  the 
Protestant  cause,   the   Tory  party  resolved    to    impeach 
Portland   and   several   other   Whig   members   of  the   late 
Ministry  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  last  '  Partition 
Treaty.'     This  move  was  not  only  unpatriotic,  but  preju- 
dicial to  their  own  interests,  suspected  as  they  were  of  seek- 
ing  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  a  Roman  Catholic  King. 
When  popular  excitement  about  the  impeachment  was  at 
its  highest,   Portland  obtained  the   King's  permission  to 
explain  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
making  of  the  treaty.     He  said  that  he  was  only  one  of 
seven    Ministers    who   were   concerned    in    the   business, 
Marlborough  being  one  of  them,  a  declaration  which  led 
to  explanations  from  those  he  had  named  as  to  the  share 
each  had  had  in  the  transaction.     They  said  that  Lord 
Jersey  called   them   together  in   the    King's   name    and 
read  the  treaty  to  them.     On  objections  being  raised  to 
some  of  its  clauses,  they  were  told— apparently  by  Lord 
Portland— that   the  King  had  done  his  best,  and  could 
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obtain  no  better  terms ;  upon  which  one  of  the  Ministers 
replied  that,  if  nothing  could  be  altered,  why  bring  them 
together  ? 

The  party  nature  of  this  impeachment  was  clearly 
shown  by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding against  Marlborough  and  the  other  Tory  Lords 
concerned.  In  the  end,  the  accused  Whig  peers  were 
honourably  acquitted,  a  result  which  raised  a  storm  of 
indignation  amongst  the  Tories  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  Tory  peers  joining  in  the  cry.  Protests,  in  which 
Marlborough  joined,  were  recorded  in  the  Upper  House, 
condemning  the  accused  members  in  terms  of  such  violence 
that  they  were  subsequently  expunged  from  the  journals. 
This  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  in  which  Marlborough, 
still  a  Tory  at  heart,  allowed  his  party  feelings  to  over- 
master his  habitual  moderation,  love  of  justice,  and  sense 
of  what  was  for  the  true  interest  of  England  and  the  Pro- 
testant faith.  He  was  fully  aware  that  William  had 
designed  the  *  Treaty  of  Partition '  to  save  Europe  from 
the  war  which  threatened  to  follow  the  death  of  the  Spanish 
King,  and  that  it  promised  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
many  claims  that  would  be  raised  when  that  childless  and 
heirless  monarch  should  pass  away.  Marlborough  was, 
moreover,  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  curbing 
the  ambition  of  the  French  King,  by  providing  definitively 
for  the  protection  and  independence  of  Holland.  It  was 
no  mere  error  of  judgment,  as  some  suppose,  for  Marl- 
borough was  too  wise  and  too  far-seeing  to  make  any  such 
mistake.  All  that  can  be  said  in  his  defence  is,  that  for 
the  moment  he  suffered  the  baleful  spirit  of  party,  the 
ignoble  allegiance  which  political  supporters  yield  to  their 
leaders,  to  outweigh  his  sense  of  what  he  knew  in  his  heart 
to  be  best  for  the  interests  of  his  country.  His  conduct 
is  the  more  inexplicable,  because,  although  he  hated  and 
despised  Portland,  several  of  the  other  accused  Whig 
peers  were  his  personal  friends,  and,  further,  because  he 
was  at  the  time    anxious  to   stand  well    with    William, 
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from  whom  he  was  daily  hopmg  to  obtain  high  military 

command. 

William  now  began  to  feel  that  his  health  was  seriously 
failing.     Harassed  by  the  unpatriotic  conduct  of  the  House 
of  Commons— many  of  whose  members  he  knew  to  be  in 
the  pay  of  the  French  King— he  began  almost  to  despair 
of  his  adopted  country.     The  universal  dominion  for  which 
Lewis  had  striven  all  his  life  seemed  near  its  accomplish- 
ment.    The  Dutch,  in  self-defence,  had  been  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  Bourbon  Prince  Philip  as  King  of  Spaiii. 
The  military  and  naval  resources  of   France   and   Spain 
were  to  all  appearances  permanently  at  Lewis's  command. 
But  frail  as  William's  body  might  be,  a  fiery,  unconquerable 
spirit  yet  burned  within  him.     He  had  never  desponded  in 
the  darkest  days  of  Holland's  history,  when  he  was  but  a 
young  and  inexperienced  Stadtholder ;  and  he  would  not 
do  so  now  that  he  was  King  of  England,  commanding  the 
resources  of  both  countries,  skilled  in  the  expedients  of  state- 
craft,  and  ripe  m  his  knowledge  of  men.     To  increase  the 
bitterness  of  his  cup,  these  Tories,  whom  he  had  so  lately 
favoured  and  trusted,  compelled  him  to  acknowledge  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  as  Philip  V.  of  Spain.     '  With  great  joy  we 
avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity,'  William  said  to  him  in 
a  letter,  '  not  only  to  congratulate  your  Majesty  upon  your 
happy  accession  to  the  Spanish  throne,  but  also  to  mark 
especially  the  esteem  in   which  we  hold  Your  Majesty.' 
Well  may  the  French  chronicler  have  added  as  a  note  to 
this  letter  :  '  Quelle  joie  que  celle  de  Guillaume  !' 

On  the  last  day  of  March  William  informed  Parliament  of 
the  straits  to  which  Holland  was  reduced,  and  of  the  fact 
that  her  existence  as  an  independent  State  was  threatened 
by  France,  adding  that  the  Dutch  were  pressing  for  the 
twenty  ships  of  war  and  the  10,000  troops  with  which 
England  was  bound  to  help  them  under  the  treaty  of 
March  3, 1677.  The  Commons  returned  a  cold  and  studied 
answer,  to  the  effect  that  they  hoped  the  King  would  act 
in  concert  with  Holland,  and  that  he  might  rest  assured 
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they  would  give  effect  to  their  treaty  obligations.  This  w^as 
meant  as  an  mtimation  that  they  would  not  countenance  his 
entering  into  any  general  European  confederacy  to  resist 
France.  A  large  party  still  felt  that  our  interests  in 
Holland  were  too  indirect  to  warrant  our  embarking  in  a 
land  w^ar  on  her  behalf.  So  much  so,  that  about  this  time, 
*  Damn  the  Dutch!'  became  a  common  saying.* 

The  House  of  Lords,  with  a  keener  appreciation  of  the 
position  and  with  more  public  spirit,  counselled  the  forma- 
tion of  an  offensive  and  defensive  league  with  the  Emperor 
and  the  other  Sovereigns  who  were  in  favour  of  a  com- 
plete separation  between  the  French  and  Spanish  Crowns. 
But  William,  the  astute  and  experienced  statesman,  knew 
that  it  was  only  by  a  renewal  of  the  '  Grand  Alliance ' 
France  could  be  prevented  from  dominating  Europe.  But 
he  had  to  do  with  a  body  of  narrow-minded  and  jealous 
politicians,  w^ho,  though  not  at  heart  unpatriotic,  were 
incapable,  from  a  habitual  attention  to  matters  of  exclu- 
sively party  and  local  interest,  of  grasping  the  full 
importance  of  those  external  affairs  which  carried  with 
them  weal  or  woe,  not  only  to  England,  but  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  civilization.  Throughout  his  reign  William 
had  chafed  under  the  obligation  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
Constitution,  of  submitting,  in  all  matters  of  Foreign 
Policy,  to  the  churchwarden  -  like  views  of  his  short- 
sighted Ministers,  or,  as  they  would  have  put  it,  to  *the 
will  of  the  people.'  But  his  phlegmatic  Dutch  tempera- 
ment served  him  well  and  enabled  him  to  wait  with 
patience.  *  It  is,'  he  wrote  to  the  Grand  Pensionary,  *  the 
utmost  mortification  to  me  in  this  important  affair,  that  I 
cannot  act  with  the  vigour  which  is  requisite,  and  set  a 
good  example ;  but  the  Republic  must  do  it,  and  I  will 
engage  people  here  by  a  prudent  conduct  by  degrees,  and 
without  their  perceiving  it.  If  I  followed  my  own  inclina- 
tion and  opinion,  I  should  have  sent  to  all  coasts,  to  incite 
them  to  vigour ;  but  it  is  not  becoming,  as  I  cannot  set 
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a  good  example,  and  I  fear  doing  more  harm  than  good ; 
not  being  able  to  play  any  other  game  with  these  people, 
than  engaging  them  imperceptibly/*    This  quotation  de- 
scribes in  his  own  words  the  prudent  but  staymg  policy 
which  he  had  long  deliberately  followed  in  his  dealmgs 
with  Parliament.      Since  his  day  Ministers  have,   upon 
more  than  one  notable  occasion,   allowed  themselves  to 
drift    into   war    either    from    incapacity   or    irresolution. 
William,  however,  had  fully  made  up  his    mind  as  to 
what  was  the  only  true  foreign  policy  for  England,  and 
deliberately  allowed  his  people  to  *  drift'  into  war,  'engagmg 
them   imperceptibly,'    and   *  without  their  perceivmg  it. 
Such  was  the  only  course  by  which  he  could  save  civil  and 
religious  liberty  both  m  England  and  in  Europe  from  the 
crushing  power  of  Lewis  XIV. 

Early  in  May  the  King  informed  Parliament  that 
Lewis  XIV.  had  made  overtures  to  the  States  General 
with  a  view  to  tempt  them  to  enter  into  independent 
negotiations,   but    that    the   proposal    had  been   rejected 

*  because  they  (the  Dutch)  deemed  the  interests  of  Holland 
and  England  to  be  inseparable.'  The  Dutch  now  pressed 
upon  William,  and  he  in  his  turn  on  Parliament,  that  Lewis 

*  had  placed  French  garrisons  in  all  the  Spanish  cities  m 
the  Netherlands,'  and  had  collected  armies  with  great  siege- 
trains  upon  the  frontier  of  Holland.    *  A  peace,'  they  added, 

*  in  such  circumstances,  was  worse  to  them  than  a  state  of 
war.'  In  a  word,  they  declared  their  position  to  be  so 
desperate  that  they  had  at  last  broken  down  their  dykes 
and  submerged  the  country.  They  could  now  look  only  to 
the  sea   and   to  England  to   protect   their  liberties   and  ' 

religion. 

Before  the  session  closed  the  Tories  had  made  their  cause 
unpopular.  Their  personal  abuse  of  the  King  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  their  violent  opposition  to  the  measures 
he  had  at  heart  for  the  defence  of  European  liberty,  and 
their  open  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  public  business,  laid 

*  Harclwick  Collections,  vol.  ii.,  p.  394. 
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them  open  to  an  accusation  of  promoting  the  Jacobite  and 
Koman  Catholic  interests,  and  of  furthering  the  ambitions 
of  Lewis  XIV.  Some  of  the  opposition  shown  by  the  House  i70i. 
of  Commons  to  William's  policy  and  proposals  had  doubt- 
less its  origin  in  bribes  cleverly  administered  by  the  French 
Ambassador.  Lewis  was  seeking  to  engage  William  at  home 
in  quarrels  with  his  Parliament,  so  that  he  should  be  power- 
less abroad  to  hinder  the  realization  of  French  aspirations. 
It  was  notorious  that  French  gold  had  lately  been  freely  ex- 
pended in  England  in  furtherance  of  French  interests,  and 
suspicion  fell  upon  the  Tories.  Their  disregard  of  the 
appeals  for  help  made  by  Protestant  Holland  to  Protestant 
England  had  raised  a  strong  feeling  against  them.  All, 
therefore,  who  believed  in  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
Reformed  Faith,  felt  how  closely  the  cause  of  Protestantism 
was  interwoven  with  the  independence  of  Holland.  The 
Tories  saw  their  mistake  before  it  was  too  late,  and  brought 
Sk  stormy  session  to  a  close  with  a  resolution  passed  uem. 
ion.  to  *  effectively  assist  His  Majesty  to  support  his  Allies 
in  maintaining  the  liberty  of  Europe.'  They  even  voted 
liberal  supplies  to  enable  him  to  thwart  the  French  King 
in  his  designs  upon  Holland  and  the  Low  Country.  William 
thereupon  prorogued  Parliament,  and  determined  in  his  '^4,  <3, 1701. 
own  mind  to  dissolve  it,  and  employ  his  old  friends,  the 
Whigs.  At  the  same  time  orders  were  issued  for  the 
despatch  to  Holland  of  the  10,000  troops  with  which 
England  was  bound  by  treaty  to  supply  the  Dutch  in 
time  of  need.* 

♦  Twelve  battalions  went  from  Ireland :  ten  embarked  at  Cork,  and 
two  at  Carrickfergus.  They  were,  two  of  the  Royal  Scots,  and  one 
from  each  of  the  following  regiments:  the  Leicester,  Norfolk,  South 
Wales  Borderers,  Liverpool,  East  York,  Royal  Irish,  Somerset  Light 
Infantry,  Lincoln,  Royal  Welsh,  and  the  Bedford  regiments. 
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CHAPTEB  LXXXVII. 

MARLBOROUGH   APPOINTED  TO  COMMAND  THE   ARMY  IN 

FXiANDERS. 

WiUiam,  feeling  he  has  not  the  health  or  strength  to  command  the 
Army  in  Flanders,  appoints  Marlborough  to  do  so,  and  to  be  his 
Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

CHAPTEH     Although  William  was  only  in  his  fifty-first  year  he  had 
LXXXVII.  iQ^  ^^^^  time  suffered  from  internal  ailments,  and  the  cares 
mi.       and  anxieties  of  his  eventful  life  had  already  told  upon  his 
frail  constitution.    His  mmd  was  as  clear  and  his  will  as 
determined  as  ever,  but  his  body  was  well-nigh  ^mn  out. 
He  did  his  best  to  conceal  the  real  state  of  his  health  from 
the  outer  world,  lest  the  truth  might  deter  foreign  Powers 
from  joming  in  that  coalition  against  Lewis  XIV.  of  which 
he  was  the  animatmg  spirit.     But  even  when  m  his  heart 
he  knew  that  he  had  but  a  short  time  to  live,  and  mcreas- 
ing  weakness  warned  him  that  he  could  never  agam  take 
the  field,  his  first  thought  was  still  of  Holland  and  her 
welfare.     Smce  the  transfer  of  the  Spanish  Empire  to  the 
Bourbon  prince  had  added  fresh  strength  and  vitality  to 
the  long-cherished  aspirations  of  the  French  Kmg,  William 
felt  that  a  general  combination  of  Powers  against  Lewis 
XIV.  was  more  than  ever  necessary. 

It  was  of  the  first  consequence  to  him  that  the  command 
of  the  army  in  Flanders  should  be  in  the  hands  of  one 
strong  enough  to  maintain,  even  after  his  death,  the  co- 
operation of  England  in  this  war.    But  whom  should  he 
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select  for  this  all-important  position?  A  long  series  of 
campaigns  had  enabled  him  to  appraise  the  military 
talents  of  his  Generals,  and  to  estimate  their  respective 
capabilities.  For  this  war  something  more  than  a  mere 
gallant  leader  was  required,  and  William's  knowledge  of 
English  character  and  of  our  insular  prejudice  against  the 
employment  of  foreigners  told  him,  that  his  choice  must 
fall  on  an  Englishman ;  at  the  same  time,  the  nature  of  the 
duties  that  would  devolve  upon  him  made  it  essential  that 
he  should  be  a  man  capable  of  influencing  public  opinion, 
and  of  ruling  the  future  Queen.  By  no  other  means  could 
he  hope  to  secure  continuity  of  policy  after  he  was  gone. 

Two  English  Generals  only  could  be  named  as  possible 
leaders  in  the  coming  war :  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  the 
Earl  of  Marlborough.  Ormond  was  the  greatest  peer  in 
Ireland,  possessed  of  immense  estates,  able  and  experienced 
in  public  affairs,  but  as  a  soldier  he  preferred  the  pageantry 
of  war  to  the  hard  work  and  rude  realities  of  the  field.  As 
became  the  head  of  a  great  and  ancient  family,  he  was 
proud  of  his  position  in  the  world,  generous  in  public  life, 
and  far  more  generally  popular  than  Marlborough,  who 
hated  display,  especially  if  it  cost  him  money. 

Ormond,  who  had  been  a  soldier  from  infancy,  looked 
upon  the  command  of  the  English  army  in  Holland  as  his 
almost  by  right,  and  was  sorely  disappointed  when  it  was 
given  to  Marlborough — a  man  of  small  means  and  without 
hereditary  position  in  the  country;*  and  these  feelings 
were  shared  by  many  leading  public  men,  who  seemed  to 
think  it  more  important  that  the  General  Commanding 
should  be  a  personage  of  rank  and  high  social  position  than 
one  eminently  qualified  as  a  soldier.  The  cruel  folly  of 
such  a  view  was  afterwards  proved  in  the  campaign  of  1708 
in  the  Netherlands,  when  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  given 
power  to  interfere  with  Marshal  Vendome,  who  commanded 
the  army  in  the  field,  because  of  his  rank  as  a  Prince  of 

♦  See  letter  of  9,  6,  1701,  from  Vernon  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  146,  of  '  Letters  m  Reign  of  WilHam,'  by  G.  P.  R.  James. 
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CHAPTKK     the  blood :  Oudenarde  was  the  result.     But  William  knew 
Lxxxvii.  ^^^  jjj^^jjj  j,{  ^ar,  and  was  too  wise  to  make  such  a  mistake, 
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and  in  his  choice  between  the  two  rivals— the  man  of  rank 
and  the  soldier  of  genius— he  never  hesitated.     As  long  as 
health  and  strength  permitted  him  to  take  the  field  himself, 
he  never  cared  to  have  about  him  Generals  of  first-rate 
ability,  for,  like  many  celebrated  leaders,  he  was  content  to 
surround  himself  with  subordmates  of  very  ordinary  talents. 
But  now  that  he  must  surrender  the  command  to  another, 
he  was  determined  to  select  the  best  man  in  his  kingdom, 
and  undoubtedly  that  man  was  Marlborough.     He  knew  him 
to  be  not  only  an  able  General,  but  also  the  ablest  of  diplo- 
matists,  and  the  only  Englishman  who  exercised  a  sufficiently 
powerful  and  directing  influence  over  the  Princess  Anne. 
William's  great  desire  was  to  make  certain  that  the  war  should 
be  continued  with  vigour  after  his  death,  and  knowing  Marl- 
borough's ambitious  nature,  he  felt  confident  that  he  could 
depend  upon  him  to  prosecute  a  war  from  which  he  might 
reasonably  expect  to  reap  both  fame  and  fortune. 

A  few  weeks  after  Marlborough's  appointment  to  this 
command,  he  was  further  made  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
V4.1701.  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  States  of  Holland,  for  William 
knew  from  personal  experience  how  essential  it  is  for  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  the   field   to  be  armed  with   full 
diplomatic  powers.     History,  in  which  he  was  deeply  read, 
had  taught  him  that  the  world's  greatest  commanders  had 
been  skilful  diplomatists,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to 
dissociate  the  two  callings  in  the  field,  and  impossible  to  do 
so  without  injury,  if  not  danger  to  the  State.    Marlborough's 
commission  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  his  Majesty's  Forces 
in  Holland  empowered  him  to  make  regulations  and  ordi- 
nances  for  the  better  government  of  the  troops,  and  to  punish 
by  court-martial  all  who  transgressed  them.     He  might  also 
grant  commissions  to  officers  as  vacancies  occurred  —  a 
privilege  which  was  a  fruitful  means  of  money-making  m 
those  days.     The  renewal  of  the  *  Grand  Alliance '  was  to 
be  his  first  aim,  and  he  was  authorized  to  enter  into 
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negotiations  with   that  object   in   view.     His  instructions  ^5^|J^^ 
bade  him  demand  the  withdrawal  of  French  troops  from 
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the  to\^Tis  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  the   surrender  of        ^^^i- 
Newport  and  Ostend  to  English  keeping,  and  of  Luxem- 
bourg, Namur  and  Mons  to  that  of  the  States-General. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  this  great  English  soldier's  life 
that  he  should  have  been  selected  for  these  high  duties  by 
the  stern  and  hostile  William,  rather  than  by  the  friendly 
Anne.  He  was  singled  out  to  command  the  Dutch  and 
English  armies  by  a  Sovereign  who  had  never  liked  him, 
who  had  imprisoned  him  without  trial,  who  w^as  jealous  of 
his  military  reputation  amongst  the  English  people,  and 
who  had  strongly  resented  his  open  condemnation  of  the 
preference  long  shown  to  Dutch  favourites  about  the  Court. 

To  be  sent  abroad  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  was,  in 
those  days,  a  lucrative,  as  well  as  an  honourable,  employ- 
ment, and  amongst  the  customary  perquisites  of  the  office 
was  a  large  quantity  of  plate.  Marlborough's  brother-in- 
law,  Colonel  Godfrey,  the  *  Master  of  His  Majesty's  Jewell 
house,'  was  ordered  to  provide  him  with  *  the  Quantity  of 
ffive  thousand  eight  hundred  ninty  three  ounces  of  w^hite 
platte,  and  one  thousand  sixty  six  ounces  of  Gilt  platte  V  7. 1701. 
which  was  the  allowance  heretofore  given  on  ye  like  occa- 
sion,' etc.*  He  was  given  £'1.500  *  for  his  equipage,'  and 
£100  *  the  weake  for  his  Ordinary  Entertainment,  to  com- 
mence from  the  day  of  his  departure  out  of  and  to  continue 
until  the  day  of  his  returning  into  His  Majesties  presence 
inclusive,'  etc.f  Permission  was  given  him  to  spend  what 
sums  he  thought  necessary  on  secret  service. 

♦  Lord  Chamberlain's  Records.  In  the  accounts  of  the  plate 
delivered  out  of  the  Jewel  House  and  not  returned  between  August  10, 
1696,  and  March  25,  1702,  7,396  ounces  of  white  plate,  which  cost 
£'2,465  6s.  8d.,  were  issued  to  Marlborough. 

t  Docket  Books,  Privy  Seal,  in  Public  Record  Office. 
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CHAPTEE  LXXXVIII. 

MARLBOROUGH   NEGOTIATES   THE    SECOND    *  GRAND   ALLIANCE.' 

Marlborough  goes  to  Holland  with  Wilhaiu  —  Marlborough's  able 
diplomacy  —  The  position  of  European  Powers  —  Tory  sentiment 
opposed  to  war — Marlborough's  Convention  with  Charles  XII. — 
Sarah  joins  her  husband  in  Holland — His  indefatigable  industry, 
and  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with  —  The  terms  of  the 
*  Second  Grand  AlHance  '  —  The  denomhrement  arranged  —  The 
press-gang  and  the  desertion  it  led  to. 

Chapter  When  Lord  Marlborough  embarked  with  the  King  at 
LXXXVIII.  ]j;aj.gate  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  he 
1701.  entered  upon  the  war  that  was  to  render  his  name  immortal. 
Promotion  came  to  him  late  in  life,  for  he  was  ah-eady  in 
his  fifty-second  year,  and  except  during  his  expedition  to 
^  7, 1701.  Ireland,  eleven  summers  before,  he  had  never  held  inde- 
pendent command  or  high  office.  It  must  have  been 
evident  to  Marlborough  that  William  could  not  last  long, 
and  that  upon  his  death  the  sovereign  power  would  virtu- 
ally devolve  upon  Anne's  favourite,  Sarah,  and  through 
her  upon  himself.  Already  he  saw  honours,  fame,  and 
wealth  within  his  grasp.  Confident  in  his  own  power, 
after  long  waiting  upon  fortune,  he  at  last  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity for  showing  his  military  and  diplomatic  ability. 
William,  on  his  part,  did  all  he  could  to  associate  Marl- 
borough with  the  Allies  upon  whom  he  counted  in  the 
coming  struggle.  They  were  all  aware  that  upon  William's 
death  the  General  and  Plenipotentiary  would  be  all-powerful 
in  England  through  his  influence  over  Anne,  and  that 
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negotiations  entered  into  with  him  would  not  fall  to  the  3^^^^*"^^ 
ground  by  the  change  of  English  Sovereigns. 

Having  reached  the  Hague  after  a  short  voyage  of  two 
days,  our  new  Commander-in-Chief  took  up  his  residence  A  7, 1701. 
in  the  town  mansion  of  Prince  Maurice,  which  was  near  the 
King's  palace.  It  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the 
States-General  to  mark  their  esteem  for  one  who  held  so 
high  a  place  in  his  Majesty's  councils,  and  there  he 
received  visits  from  all  the  foreign  Ministers  at  the  Dutch 
Court,  and  entertained  with  great  state  all  whom  he  wished 
to  influence  in  his  negotiations.  As  usual,  the  King  was 
received  most  warmly  by  all  classes  of  his  countrymen. 
The  day  after  his  arrival  he  went  to  the  Assembly  of  the 
States-General,  and  delivered  an  able,  patriotic,  and  touch- 
ing address,  in  which  he  deplored  the  unfortunate  turn 
which  affairs  had  taken,  to  the  permanent  danger  of  the 
land  he  loved,  and  to  the  general  peace  of  Europe.  He 
congratulated  them  upon  their  wise  promptitude  in  the 
adoption  of  defensive  measures,  and  he  reassured  them  by 
stating  that  unless  Holland  could  obtain  from  France  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  her  integrity  as  a  State,  they  might 
count  upon  the  support  of  England. 

Fruitless  and  futile  communications  passed  between 
William  and  Lewis.  Neither  had  any  intention  of  giving 
way,  but  at  the  same  time  neither  wished  to  strike  the  first 
blow.  To  the  Allies  time  was  everything;  for,  as  usual, 
England  was  unready,  and  the  unmilitary  Dutch  were  not 
yet  prepared  for  hostilities  on  shore.  Both  sides  pushed  on 
their  warlike  preparations ;  the  French  busy  in  completing 
their  lines  from  the  Meuse  to  the  Scheldt,  near  Antwerp, 
and  thence  to  Ostend,  whilst  the  Dutch  were  strengthenmg 
Nimeguen  and  other  places  on  their  threatened  frontiers. 

Marlborough,  one  of  the  most  successful  diplomatists  who 
has  ever  represented  England  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  now 
applied  all  his  energies  to  effect  a  renewal  of  the  celebrated 
*  Grand  '  or  *  Triple  Alliance '  between  the  States- General 
of  Holland,  the  Emperor  and  England.    Lewis  endeavoured 
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Chapter     to   thwart   him    by   pretending  to  wish   for    peace,   and 
Lxxxviii.  gucceeded  in  bringing  the  Dutch  to  believe  in  the  assurance 
1701.       of  his  friendly  feelings  towards  them.     The  Pensionary 
Heinsius,  deceived  by  these  professions,  tried  to  persuade 
Marlborough  that  Lewis  would  in  the  end  do  all  that  was 
demanded  of  him  sooner  than  embark  in  a  war  with  the 
three  Powers.     Lewis,  however,  had  no  such  intention,  as 
he  knew  his  position  at  the  time  to  be  specially  strong. 
He  had   secured    France    and    Spain   from   invasion    by 
treaties   with    Portugal    and    Savoy,   and   thanks   to   the 
recognition  of  his  grandson  as  King  of   Spain,  which  he 
had  obtained  from  the  duchy  of  Milan  and  the  Two  Sicilies, 
he  could  at  any  moment  invade  the  Austrian  provinces 
of  Lombardy  from  Mantua  and  the  neighbouring  fortresses. 
The  condition  of  Europe  also  favoured  his  projects.     The 
Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne  had  become  his  firm  allies, 
whilst  the  military  strength  of  the  German  princes  hostile 
to  France  had  been  weakened   by  the  religious  feuds  to 
which  the  Reformation  had  given  birth,  by  civil  strife,  and 
by  a  desire  for  political  freedom  which  the  French  King 
took  care  to  foster.     Under  these  influences  many  of  the 
German  princes  had,  in  self-defence,  gladly  allied  themselves 
with  France.     Besides,  they  were  angry  with  the  Emperor, 
who  had  excited  amongst  them  a  strong  and  bitter  feeling 
of  jealousy  by  raising  Brandenburg  into  a  kingdom,  and 
Hanover    into    an    electorate.      Once    more    the    Turks 
threatened  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  and  rebellion  was 
imminent  in  Hungary.     Nevertheless,  the  Emperor  was  so 
personally  and  directly  interested  m  opposing  the  French 
claims  to  the  Spanish  Crown  that  he  had  already  sent  an 
Imperial  army  under  Prince  Eugene  across  the  Trentine 
Alps  to  the  frontiers  of  Lombardy.     But  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to    deal  with  him,  on  account  of  his  exaggerated 
pretensions  to  the  Spanish  Crown. 

William's  great  scheme  was  the  renewal  of  the  *  Grand 
Alliance,'  that  strong  and  effective  Coalition  between 
Holland,  England,  and  the  Empire,  as  principals,  whilst 
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the  smaller  German  kingdoms  and  electorates  were  invited 
to  join  it  against  their  common  enemy,  France,  but  without 
having  any  voice  in  the  direction  of  its  main  lines  of  policy. 
The  respective  interests  of  Holland  and  the  Empire  were, 
however,  so  conflicting,  that  it  required  all  Marlborough's 
skill  to  reconcile  their  inordinate  demands  with  the  insular 
policy  of  the  Tory  Ministry.  Writing  to  Godolphin,  after  his 
first  conference  with  Heinsius  and  the  Imperial  delegates, 
Marlborough  says :  *  A  great  deal  of  time  was  spent  in  the  t\  7, 1701. 
Emperor's  Ministers  complaining  of  the  Treaty  of  Partition, 
and  when  we  came  to  the  business  for  which  we  met,  they 
would  have  the  foundation  of  the  treaty  to  be  for  lessening 
the  power  of  France,  and  assisting  the  Emperor  in  his  just 
rights  to  the  Monarchy  of  Spain.  But  the  Pensionary 
would  not  consent  to  anything  further  than  that  the 
Emperor  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  having  Flanders,  which 
would  be  a  security  to  the  Dutch ;  and  Milan  as  a  fief  of 
the  Empire.  After  four  hours'  wrangling,  the  two  envoys 
went  away ;  and  then  I  endeavoured  to  let  the  Pensionary 
see  that  no  treaty  of  this  kind  would  be  acceptable  in 
England,  if  there  were  not  care  taken  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  West  Indies.  When  I  gave  the  King  an  account, 
he  was  of  my  mind,  so  that  the  Pensionary  has  promised 
to  use  his  endeavours  with  the  town  of  Amsterdam;  for 
they  are  unwilling  to  consent  to  anything  more  than 
Flanders  and  Milan.' 

Sweden  was  then  ruled  by  the  eccentric  young  hero 
Charles  XII.  He  owed  William  much,  for,  as  already 
described,  it  was  the  co-operation  of  the  English  and 
Dutch  fleets  in  his  favour  the  year  before  that  had  saved 
his  kingdom  from  destruction.  The  growing  preponderance 
of  France  in  Europe  began  to  excite  the  apprehensions  of 
this  young  soldier-King,  and  the  military  reputation  won 
for  Lewis  XIV.  by  able  Generals  to  rouse  his  jealousy. 
That  wily  monarch,  already  sensible  of  how  formidable  this 
new  force  in  the  North  might  become,  did  all  he  could  by 
flattery  cunningly  lavished  upon  Charles,  and  gold  freely 
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bestowed  upon  his  Ministers,  to  win  Sweden  to  the  side  o! 
France.     By  treaty  we  had  bound  ourselves  under  certain 
stipulated  circumstances  to  furnish  Charles  XII.  with  a 
contingent  of  troops  and  ships;  but  we  had  also  agreed 
with  the  King  of  Denmark  that  for  certain  considerations 
he  would  assist  us  with  a  Danish  contingent  of  3,000  Horse, 
1,000  Dragoons,  and  8,000  Foot ;  and  there  was  always  the 
possibility  that  Charles,  by  an  attack  upon  Copenhagen, 
would   disturb    this  arrangement.      Marlborough,   still    a 
strong  Tory  at  heart,  had  considerable  influence  with  that 
party.    But  Tory  sentiment  was  strongly  opposed  to  all 
treaties  and  conventions  which  entailed  war,  immediate  or 
prospective,  upon  England,  and  had  consequently  opposed 
and  condemned  the  Partition  Treaties  of  King  William. 
The  Tories  neither  could  nor  would  share  his  views  on  foreign 
policy,  or  even  discuss  them  logically  and  coolly,  and  they 
had  from  the  first  pressed  him  to  recognise  the  Bourbon 
Prince  as  King  of  Spain.     *It  grieves  me  to  the   soul,' 
he  then  wrote,  *  that  almost  everyone  rejoices  that  France 
has  preferred  the  will  to  the  treaty.'  *     But  Marlborough 
rose  superior  to  narrow  party  views.     He  knew  as  well  as 
the  King  that  by  force  alone  could  Lewis  be  kept  out  of 
Holland ;  and  that  were  the  United  Provinces  and  Flanders, 
with   all  their  wealth  and  naval  and  military  resources, 
absorbed  by  France,  as  it  might  be  said  Spain  had  been, 
not  only  would  Protestantism  and  liberty  be  extinguished, 
but  even  England  might  be  unable  to  hold  her  own.     In 
commissioning    Marlborough    to    negotiate    the    *  Grand 
Alliance '  against  France,  William  looked  to  his  influence 
with  the  Tory  party  to  reconcile  at  least  its  leading  members 
to  his  foreign  policy.     Anxious  as  Marlborough  was  to 
win  the  King's  good  opinion,  he  was  too  wise  to  commit 
himself  to  a  treaty  without  first  obtaining  the  sanction  of 
those  who  exercised  the  sovereign  ix)wer  during  the  King's 
absence  in  Holland.     The  convention  which  he  concluded 
with  Charles  XII.,  in  September,  was  the  only  exception  he 

♦  Hardwick's  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  396. 
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allowed  himself,  and  he  did  so  because  he  had  to  deal  with  ,  xxxvilL 

a  capricious  despot  whom  it  was  necessary  to   coax  and        

bring  to  terms  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  whenever  the        i^^^- 
opportunity  offered.     To  await  the  confirmation  of  such  an 
agreement  from  home  would  probably,  in  this   instance, 
have  put  an  end  to  the  negotiation. 

The  terms  he  obtained  from  Charles  were,  that  Sweden  ¥-A.  I70l. 
was  not  to  enter  into  alliance  with  France,  in  consideration 
of  the  payment  by  England  of  200,000  crowns,  and  of  her 
guarantee  for  the  300,000  more  which  Holland  agreed  to 
advance  in  lieu  of  the  troops  and  ships  which  we  were 
bound  by  treaty  to  furnish.  Marlborough  also  negotiated, 
though  he  did  not  finally  conclude,  a  treaty  with  the  newly 
created  King  of  Prussia,  whose  chief  aims  were  to  obtain 
the  recognition  of  his  brother  sovereigns,  and  to  secure  a 
subsidy  for  his  exhausted  treasury.  In  the  draft  treaty 
subsequently  approved  by  the  English  Ministry,  Prussia  was 
to  furnish  a  contingent  of  5,000  men  at  once,  and  20,000 
additional  soldiers  later  on. 

Accordmg  to  Marlborough's  usual  practice  when  separated 
from  his  wife,  he  wrote  to  her  almost  daily.  Hitherto  she 
had  never  accompanied  him  abroad,  but  upon  this  occasion, 
soon  after  his  departure  from  home,  she  determined  to  join 
him  in  Holland.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  letter, 
he  desired  her  to  postpone  doing  so  until  he  should  be  in  a 
position  to  judge  how  his  negotiations  prospered.  She  did 
not,  consequently,  join  him  at  the  Hague  before  September.  vV  9, 1701. 

*  Neering,  Aug.  1st,  1701.— I  came  on  Wednesday  night 
to  Loo,  and  yesterday  to  this  place,  where  I  found  the 
King  ill  of  his  knee.  We  all  hope  here  it's  the  gout,  and 
I  think  it  is,  but  not  in  that  violent  degree  that  others  have 
it.  He  is  now  better,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  not  con- 
tinue long  lame,  for  the  King  of  France  has  recalled  his 
ambassador  from  the  Hague,  so  that  now  we  shall  quickly 
see  if  he  will  begin  the  war,  which  makes  me  with  a  good 
deal  of  uneasiness  tell  you  that  you  must  defer  your  kind 
thoughts  of  a  journey  to  this  country  until  I  can  let  you 
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Chapter     know  a  little  more  certainly  of  how  I  shall  be  disposed  of, 
Lxxxviil.  j^^  ^^j.  actions  now  must  be  governed  by  what  France  will 
1701.       think  fit  to  do.    Where'er  I  am,  it  is  impossible  for  any- 
body to  love  better  than  I  do  you.     My  next  will  be  from 
the  Hague,  for  I  intend  to  be  a-going  thither  upon  Monday, 
from  whence  you  shall  be  sure  to  hear  from  him  that  is 
for  ever,— Yours.— Remember  me  kindly  to  all  the  children, 
and  let  me  know  when  Lady  Spencer  comes  from  Althorpe.' 
Marlborough  was  neither  given  to  reading  for  amusement, 
nor  was  he  a  man  of  pleasure;  he  hated  writing  letters, 
but   a  large   correspondence    on   military   as  well   as  on 
diplomatic  business  kept  him  fully  occupied  at  this  time. 
With  the  Ministers  at  home,  especially  with  his  old  friend 
Godolphin,  he  was  in  constant  communication.    His  first 
great  object  was  to  carry  them  with  him.     He  knew  that 
although   treaties   might    be  ratified   by   the   Kmg,   they 
would  have  no  real  validity  unless  approved  by  Parlia- 
ment.    He  also  knew  that  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  method 
of  securing  this  approval  was  in  the  first  instance  to  win 
the  Ministers  over  to  his  views.     He  was  anxious  to  carry 
out  William's  foreign  policy,  because  he  believed  in  it,  and 
felt  it  to  be  the  best  policy  for  England.    But  he  wished 
to  pursue  it  by  English  and  not  by  Dutch  methods.     He 
understood,  not  only  his  Tory  friends,  but  also  the  senti- 
ments and  prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  which  William  was 
never  able  to  comprehend.     He  consequently  resisted  the 
King's  proposals  for  more  rapid  and  independent  action, 
knowing  that  he  would  most  probably  mar  the  whole  com- 
bination if  he  ventured  upon  any  such  policy.    We  read 
of  his  rapid  movements  to  and  from  Loo,  Dieren,  Breda, 
and  the  Hague,  now  to  review  some  newly-arrived  body  of 
troops,  now  to  confer  with  men  who  could  influence  the 
Prmces  he  desired  to  win  over.     He  had  to  settle  with  the 
Dutch  authorities  where  the  British  troops  were  to  be 
quartered,  and  how  they  were  to  be  fed.     He  had  also  to 
look  after  the  discipline  of  the  army.     In  fact,  all  the  chief 
duties  connected  with  the  command  and  administration  of 
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the  troops,  especially  the  British  contingent,  fell  to  his  lot.     Chapter 

To  reconcile  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  various  States,        

to  allay  the  jealousies  of  their  rulers,  and  to  administer 
tactfully  and  in  due  proportion  both  flattery  and  bribes, 
was  no  very  easy  task.  None  but  those,  like  Marlborough, 
who  have  complete  control  over  their  tempers  can  ever 
hope  to  bring  such  complicated  negotiations  to  a  successful 
issue.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
one  Sovereign  or  State,  but  he  had  to  deal  with  many 
Sovereigns  and  many  States  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Owing,  however,  to  his  skill  in  diplomacy,  he  generally 
won  the  day  in  that  war  of  worcjs  wherein  the  only  forces 
employed  are  the  wit  and  sagacity  of  the  plenipotentiary. 
Diplomacy  was  then  conducted  with  far  greater  secrecy 
than  is  possible  in  these  days,  and  in  all  foreign  negotia- 
tions the  personal  qualities  of  the  diplomatist  had  con- 
sequently greater  scope,  and  much  more  depended  upon 
his  ability,  quickness  and  character,  than  at  present. 

The  treaty  now  commonly  known  as  the  *  Second  Grand 
Alliance '  was  partly  drawn  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  pro- 
posals, so  that  Lewis  XIV.  might,  if  he  chose,  become  a 
party  to  it  without  loss  of  dignity.  There  was  no  secret 
about  its  provisions,  for  an  abstract  of  them  was  published 
in  the  Paris  Gazette.  Its  immediate  objects  were  the 
maintenance  of  perpetual  peace  between  the  contracting 
parties  and  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power.  It 
forbade  the  union  of  France  and  Spain,  or  even  the  transfer 
of  the  Spanish  Crown  to  any  member  of  the  Bourbon 
family.  Lewis  was  not  to  possess  himself  of  any  of  the 
Transatlantic  provinces  of  Spain.  England  and  Holland 
pledged  themselves  to  satisfy  the  Emperor  in  respect  of 
his  claims  to  the  Spanish  succession,  and  the  Spanish 
provinces  in  Italy  were  to  be  secured  to  him.  France  was 
to  surrender  the  Netherlands,  with  all  its  fortresses,  as 
a  barrier  against  French  aggression  upon  Holland.  The 
maritime  Powers — England  and  Holland — were  to  retain  all 
their  conquests  in  Spanish  India.     In  fact,  the  treaty,  unless 
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accepted  by  France,  meant  little  more  than  the  alliance  of 
the  contracting  parties  against  the  boundless  and  unbear- 
able ambition  of  Lewis  XIV.  If  within  two  months  from 
the  signature  of  the  treaty  no  satisfactory  settlement  were 
arrived  at  with  him,  the  allies  bound  themselves  to  take 
the  field.  They  promised  to  reconquer  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions both  in  Italy  and  in  the  Netherlands,  and  to  push 
the  claims  of  the  Archduke  Charles  to  the  Crown  of  Spain 
with  all  their  united  strength. 

At  the  same  time  Marlborough   concluded   a  separate 
treaty  of  alliance  between  England  and  Holland,  in  which 
the  mutual  assistance  guaranteed  by  former  treaties  was 
confirmed.     It  also  provided  that,  in  future,  the  merchants 
of  both  nations  should  have  the  same  trading  rights  in  the 
Spanish  possessions.     This,  and  the  possession  of  a  line 
of  barrier  fortresses  by  Holland,  were  to  be  guaranteed  by 
a  defensive  alliance  when  peace  should  be  made.     He  sub- 
mitted the  draft  to  Godolphin  for  the  consideration  and 
approval  of  the  Ministers,  who  made  some  trifling  changes. 
V^-f,  1701.  Early  in  September,  N.S.,  about  a  week  before  his  wife's 
arrival,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  signatures  of  the 
contracting  parties  to  the  main  treaty.     Considered  in  all 
its  aspects,  it  was  a  compact  of  great  importance  to  Europe, 
and  especially  to  England,  for  it  formed  the  basis  of  all 
his   subsequent   negotiations  with   foreign   Powers  during 
the  great  decade  of  our  national  glory  in  Queen  Anne's 
reign.      He  reserved  the  final  approval  of  England   for 
the  decision  of  the  Lord  Justices,  and  the  clauses  which 
dealt  with  money,  troops  and  ships,  for  the  sanction  of  the 
House  of  Commons.     He  was  pressed  by  the  Grand  Pen- 
sionary, and  even  by  King  William  himself,  to  settle  this 
important  point  out  of  hand  as  the  English  representative ; 
but  although   no   great  stickler  for  constitutional  checks 
upon  the  Koyal  authority,  he  knew  too  well  the  jealousy 
of  Parliament  in  such  matters  to  consent  to  do  so.    He 
refers   to   this  point  in  the  following  extracts   from   his 
correspondence.     Writing   to    Mr.   Secretary  Hedges    in 
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October,  he  says :  *  I  will  let  you  know  the  method  I  could 
wish  His  Majesty  would  take,  which  is,  very  plainly  to  let 
the  Parliament  know  what  the  Emperor  and  the  Dutch  are  i^oi. 
to  furnish :  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  his  own  opinions 
very  frankly,  and  that,  by  the  24th  November,  our  style, 
which  is  the  day  the  two  months  end,  mentioned  in  the 
treaty,  he  is  obliged  to  fix  this  dcnomhrement,  I  think  by 
this  method  we  shall  have  the  Parliament  on  our  side,  and 
gain  a  greater  number  of  men  than  the  other  way.  Were 
I  with  you  I  would  say  a  great  deal  on  this  subject :  for  I 
am  so  fully  persuaded  that,  if  the  King  should  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  settle  this  by  his  own  authority,  we  shall 
never  see  a  quiet  day  more  in  England :  and  consequently 
not  only  ruin  ourselves,  but  also  undo  the  liberties  of 
Europe:  for  if  the  King  and  Parliament  begin  with  a 
dispute,  France  will  give  what  laws  she  pleases.  I  am 
sure  I  would  rather  be  buried  alive  than  be  the  fatal  instru- 
ment of  such  misfortunes.' 

Again,  on  the  21st,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Godolphin:  *It  is  U  lo,  1701. 
very  plain  to  me  that  the  Pensioner  continues  his  opinion, 
that  I  ouj];ht  to  finish  the  denomhrement  before  the  meetinor 
of  Parliament ;  but  I  have  been  so  positive  that  he  despairs 
of  prevailing  upon  me ;  but  I  am  afraid  he  hopes  the  King 
may  be  able,  when  he  comes  to  England,  to  persuade  your- 
self and  the  Cabinet  Council  to  it,  so  that  I  may  have 
orders  sent  me,  believing  that  I  should  then  make  no 
difficulty ;  but  I  do  assure  you  that  I  am  so  persuaded  that 
the  doing  of  this,  by  his  Majesty's  authority,  would  prove 
so  fatal  to  himself  and  the  kingdom,  that  I  should  desire 
to  be  recalled ;  for,  before  God,  I  will  die  sooner  than  do  so 
fatal  a  thing.' 

These  were  words  of  wise  patriotism.  They  bespoke  a 
man  whose  respect  for  the  Constitution  equalled  the  earnest- 
ness which  he  threw  into  the  business  entrusted  to  him 
by  the  King.  Although  his  Tory  prejudices  still  clung  to 
him,  it  is  evident  from  all  he  wrote,  said  and  did  at  this 
time,  that  the  Whig  theory  of  government,  policy,  and 
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aims  were  taking  stronger  possession  of  his  mind,  until 
they  finally  led  to  complete  estrangement— which  lasted 
throughout  the  following  reign— between  him  and  his  old 
political  friends.  Every  day  he  found  that  his  Tory 
colleagues  listened  less  to  his  advice,  and  that  he  was  less 
able  to  induce  them  to  adopt  the  King's  foreign  policy.  In 
fact,  except  upon  the  point  of  fixing  the  succession  of  the 
Crown  in  the  House  of  Hanover,  Marlborough  had  not 
succeeded  to  any  extent  in  gaining  over  the  Tory  Mmisters 
to  "William's  views  and  wishes. 

Marlborough's  arguments  carried  the  day  on  the  question 
of  fixing  the  contingent  to  be  furnished  by  each  party  to 
the  treaty.      A  separate  and  subsidiary  agreement  was 
entered  into,  by  which  the  Emperor  bound  himself  to 
furnish  an  army  of  90,000  men,  and  Holland  10,000,  while 
England,  subject  to  the  consent  of  Parliament,  was  to 
provide  an  army  of  40,000  men  and  an  equal  number  of 
sailors.     In  his  letters  to  the  Tory  Ministers,  he  urged 
upon  them  the  necessity  for  agreeing  to  this  proposal  if 
they  wished  to  gain  the  King's  good-will.    As  a  soldier  also 
his'  advice  must  have  had  much  weight  when  he  stated 
that  those  numbers  would  be  required  if  France  was  to  be 
successfully  encountered  on  land  and  sea. 

In  England  every  efifort  was  being  made  to  collect  a 
sufficient  force  for  service  abroad,  but  recruits  were  so 
hard  to  obtain  that  recourse  was  had  to  the  '  press-gang." 
The  result  was  that  large  numbers  deserted  when  in  the 
field  "When  questioned  as  to  their  reasons  for  desertmg,  a 
great  proportion  said  they  had  been  pressed  for  sea-service, 
carried  to  the  Tower,  embarked  blindfolded  and  trans- 
ported to  Flanders  against  their  wQl.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  in  one  of  the  early  years  of  the  war  near 
1,500  English  deserters  were  assembled  in  the  towns  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands.* 

♦  Lord  AUesbury's  Memoirs,  p.  528. 
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CHAPTER    LXXXIX. 

DEATH    OF   JAMES   II. 

James's  mode  of  life  at  St.  Germains— Lewis  recognises  the  Pretender 
as  King  of  England  when  James  dies— The  English  people  don't  ' 
understand  '  Foreign  AflFau-s.'— The  nation,  incensed  by  this  new 
move  of  the  French  King,  are  in  favour  of  war— William  resolves 
to  bring  in  the  Whigs  again— Preparations  made  by  WiUiam  for  the 
coming  war— Lord  Cadogan— WilUam  retm-ns  to  England,  but 
leaves  Marlborough  at  the  Hague,  much  to  his  annoyance— The 
scheme  to  pass  over  Anne  and  bring  in  the  Electress  of  Hanover  at 
William's  death. 

James  II.  had  been  for  some  time  in  failing  health.     For     Chapter 
the  last  ten  years  he  had  led  a  harmless  life  at  St.  Germains,    ^^^^^^' 
buoyed   up  by  his  English   correspondents  with  delusive        ^^^^• 
hopes  of  a  second  Kestoration.     When  well  enough  he 
hunted,  and  when  unable  to  ride  he  spent  much  time  in 
the  confessional,   finding  interest,   if  not   enjoyment,   in 
penance.     His  career  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  evils 
resulting   from   bigotry   and   superstition.      He   died   un- 
honoured,  on  the  day  that  the  Second  Grand  Alliance  was 
signed,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.*  ^0^  9, 1701. 

Lewis  XIV.  made  a  grave  mistake  when  he  seized  the 
Netherland  fortresses  in  the  name  of  his  grandson,  the  King 
of  Spain,  but  he  committed  a  still  greater  error  when  he 
recognised  Prince  James,  commonly  called  the  Pretender, 
as  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  William  heard  of  it 
as  he  sat  in  council  at  Loo,  and,  unable  to  repress  his  anger, 

♦  He  was  bom  J  J  10,  1633. 
VOL.  II.  52 
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CHAPrEK     said  openly  that  war  was  inevitable.    Foreseeing  this  certain 

Lxxxix.   igg^jg^  lie  wisely  gave  orders  to  prepare  for  it  at  once  by 

1701.       what  we  should  now  call  the  mobilization  of  the  Dutch 

army. 

The  recognition  of  the  Pretender  by  Lewis  can  only  be 
attributed  to  one  of  two  motives :  he  either  hoped  to  keep 
alive  the  Jacobite  party  and  feeling  in  England  in  order 
to  weaken  William's  power,  or  he  was  actuated  by  a  passing 
sentiment  in  favour  of  a  fallen  and  dying  King,  a  kinsman 
and  an  exile.    If  the  latter,  the  step  was  more  creditable  to 
his  heart  than  to  his  head.    It  was  clearly  a  breach  of 
1697.       covenant ;  for  although  no  article  in  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick 
positively  forbade  this  course,  or  specifically  bound  Lewis 
to  recognise  William  as  King  of  England,  still  he  had  therein 
stipulated  to  leave  him  in  undisputed  possession  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.     Our  astute  Dutch  King  must  have 
chuckled  —if  he  ever  allowed  himself  such  a  gratification- 
over  this  unwise  proceeding,  which  could  do  him  little 
harm,  while  it  strengthened  his  hands  most  effectively  m 
England.    William's  greatest  difficulty  had  always  been 
the    short-sightedness    of    even    the    more    enlightened 
Englishmen  upon  questions  of  international  policy.     Then- 
aims  and  views  were  narrowed  down  to  what  they  conceived 
to  be  the  immediate  interests  of  their  own  islands.     They 
knew  little  of  the  *  balance  of  power'  and  cared  less,  and 
whether  a  Hapsburg  or  a  Bourbon  ruled  in  Spain  was  to 
them  a  matter  of  complete  indifference ;  but  they  had  made 
up  their  minds  that  no  Roman  Cathohc  should  again  rule 
in  England.     It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  William  had 
roused  them  to  fulfil  their  treaty  obligations  to  Holland  by 
the  despatch  of  the  stipulated  10,000  soldiers  to  her  assist- 
ance, and  to  induce  them  to  engage  in  war  with  France  had 
hitherto  seemed  impossible.     All  was,  however,  changed  by 
this  recognition  of  the  Pretender.     The  English  people  have 
always  been  intensely  jealous  of    anything  like   foreign 
interference  or  dictation  in  their  own  internal  affairs,  and 
that  Lewis  XIV.  should  presume  to  recognise  a  King  of 
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England  against  their  wishes  was  an  indignity  that  moved     Chapter 
the  wrath  of  the  whole  nation.     It  showed  that  no  treaty    ^^J^^^* 
could  bind  him.     Yet  we  must  not  judge  him  too  harshly        I70i. 
for  this  breach  of  public  faith,  for  powerful  monarchs,  and 
states  with  great  national  aspirations,  rarely  adhere  to  the 
terms  of  any  treaty  longer  than  it  serves  their  purpose  to  do 
so.*    In  late  years  we  ourselves  have  had  some  unpleasant 
experiences  of  this  kind. 

On  receiving  the  news,  William  desired  the  Lords  Justices 
to  order  the  French  Representative  at  St.  James's  to  quit 
the  country,  and  the  English  Ambassador  in  Paris  to  return 
home  forthwith.  Throughout  England  the  excitement  and 
indignation  was  general  and  intense,  and  William,  never 
popular  before,  became  for  the  time  a  sort  of  hero  and 
was  inundated  with  addresses  from  the  great  cities.  All 
classes  joined  in  condemning  the  insult  offered  to  him  by 
lung  Lewis.  The  gravity  of  the  national  crisis  was 
generally  recognised,  and  it  was  seen  that  the  question  at 
issue  was  whether  we  should  bow  to  foreign  dictation,  or 
live  a  free  and  independent  nation  under  a  parliamentary 
form  of  government  and  a  Protestant  sovereign  of  our 
own  choice.  The  insolence  of  the  French  King  aroused  a 
defiant  spirit  in  England.  The  nation  answered  him  with 
the  cry  of  *  Let  us  fight  it  out !' — there  was  no  uncertain 
sound  about  the  reply. 

William  had  for  some  time  past  contemplated  the  dis- 
missal of  his  Ministry,  but  he  had  not  yet  come  to  a 
final  decision  in  the  matter.  Of  late  the  Whigs  had  not 
been  as  cordial  as  he  could  have  wished ;  but  at  least  they 
were  not  hostile,  which  was  more  than  could  be  said  of  the 
Tories.  In  this  difficulty,  he  turned  once  more  to  Lord 
Sunderland,  who,  hating  the  Tories,  advised  the  King  to 
recall  his  former  Whig  friends  to  office.     Notwithstanding 

♦  '  A    treaty    is    an   instrument   by  which   a   strong  man,   taken 
temporarily  at  a  disadvantage,  binds  himself  to  do  that  which  under 
happier  circumstances  he  has  no  intention  whatever  of  performing.' —       ' 
The  burlesque  of  the  *  Happy  Land,'  1873. 
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CHAPTKK  their  old  friendship  and  their  recent  connection  through 
LXXXix.  ^^^  marriage  of  their  children,  Marlborough  was  sorely 
1701.  displeased  with  what  he  regarded  as  Sunderland's  under- 
hand  conduct  at  this  juncture.  He  refers  occasionally  to 
him  in  his  letters  at  the  time,  and  always  with  indignant 
resentment.*  He  still  thought  it  possible  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  between  William  and  the  Tories,  and  although 
the  gulf  between  his  party  and  himself  was  growmg  daily 
wider,  he  continued  to  hope  that  they  might  yet  come  round 
to  the  King's  views,  and  support  his  war  policy.  Though 
fully  conscious  of  their  unsoundness  upon  questions  of 
foreign  policy,  Marlborough  had  as  yet  no  mtention  of 
severing  himself  from  a  party  with  which  he  had  long 
acted,  and  to  which  he  was  attached  by  strong  and  intimate 
ties.  Indeed,  he  even  hints  in  his  private  letters  that  if 
William  were  to  throw  over  the  Tories,  he  would  resign, 
and  he  persuaded  his  faithful  friend  Godolphin  not  to  leave 
office,  as  he  then  wished  to  do,  but  to  follow  the  counsels  of 
LordEochester,  the  leader  of  the  Tory  party. 

All    this   time    the   King's  mind  was    being   strongly 
influenced  by  men    of   whose  views  he  entertamed  the 
highest  opinion.     First  amongst  them  was  Heinsius,  the 
Grand  Pensionary,  his  firmest  friend,  his  most  disinterested 
councillor,  and  his  most  faithful  public  servant.    Heinsius 
urged  the  dismissal  of  the  recalcitrant  Tories,  the  dissolution 
of  ^Parliament,  and  the  formation  of  a  Ministry  pledged  to 
support  the  coming  war  with  France.     Sunderland's  advice 
was  to  the  same  effect,  and  he  sent  Lord  Carlisle  and  other 
friends  to  Holland,  to  confer  with  William  and  to  press  this 
l)olicy  upon  him.    IMarlborough  was  not  taken  into  the  King's 
confidence  upon  this  question,  but  he  could  plainly  see  that 
WUliam  was  becoming  daily  more  and  more  estranged  from 
the  Tories,  and  in  his  heart  he  could  not  but  feel  that  the 
Kina  had  every  reason  to  be  so.    His  own  remonstrances 
with  them  had  proved  of  no  avail,  and  they  seemed  for  the 
moment    to  have  entirely  misapprehended    the  drift  of 

♦  Coxe,  vol.  i.,  p.  100. 


popular   feeling    in    England.      Marlborough    thought  it    ^^^^ix. 

advisable  in  this   condition   of   affairs  to   try  and   bring       

matters  to  a  crisis,  and  he  adopted  the  following  device 
with  that  object.  He  persuaded  Godolphin  to  write  him  a 
letter,  so  worded  that  he  might  show  it  to  the  King,  and 
containing  an  assurance  of  his  belief  in  the  Tories'  honesty 
of  purpose  and  in  their  determination  to  support  William 
vigorously  in  the  coming  war  with  France.  Godolphin  did 
as  Marlborough  directed.  His  letter  was  a  long  apology  ^xf  9,  noi. 
for  the  Tories,  and  dwelt  upon  their  strong  and  righteous 
claims  to  William's  confidence.  It  wound  up  with  an 
earnest  hope  that  Parliament  might  be  summoned  to  meet 
at  an  early  date  to  settle  the  grave  questions  then  awaiting 
solution.  Marlborough  showed  this  letter  to  the  King, 
who  received  it  coldly,  and  as  if  he  took  little  interest  in 
its  contents.  He  would  say  nothing  to  indicate  his  inten- 
tions, but  his  manner  gave  Marlborough  little  hope  that 
he  meant  to  trust  the  Tories  in  future. 

William  determined  to  play  a  waiting  game.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  dismiss  the  Tories,  but  he  wished 
English  public  opinion  to  be  more  pronounced  against 
them  before  he  made  his  intention  known.  On  various 
pretexts  he  postponed  his  announced  departure  for  London 
from  day  to  day,  so  that  he  did  not  embark  until 
November  3.  From  the  contents  of  the  following  letters  it 
is  evident  that  he  completely  deceived  Marlborough  as  to 
the  time  of  his  departure,  for  he  was  anxious  to  keep  him 
in  Holland  as  long  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  his  remon- 
strances and  pleadings  on  behalf  of  the  Tories.  It  is 
possible  also  that  he  may  still  have  had  some  dread  of 
Marlborough's  influence  with  them,  and  judging  from  what 
had  passed  since  1687,  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should 
still  retain  some  apprehensions  on  the  score  of  his  intriguing 
disposition.  He  had,  however,  no  suspicion  now  as  to 
Marlborough's  honesty  of  purpose  in  support  of  a  war 
policy,  for  he  felt  that,  as  Commander-in-Chief  and 
Plenipotentiary  he  would  from  personal  interest,  if  from  no 
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higher  motive,  stand  by  him  whether  the  Tories  did  so  or 
not.     William,   before   leaving  for  England,   desired   his 
friend,  Heinsius,  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  hinder 
Marlborough   from   soon   following  him.      The   following 
letter  from  Marlborough — probably  to  Lord  Godolphin — 
describes  the  position,  as  he  understood  it,  shortly  after  the 
^^,  1701.  Grand  Alliance  had  been  concluded  :*  *  Hague,  October  3, 
1701. — The  reason  I  did  not  write  to  you  from  Dieren  by 
the  last  post  was  the  latter  going  away  the  minute  I  came 
from  the  King.     What  I  apprehended  of  the  Pensioner's 
having  a  mind  to  have    me  stay  some  time  after  his 
Majesty,  I  find  has  its  effect ;  for  I  am  to  be  left  here  till 
the  end  of  this  month.     The  measures  the  King  has  now 
taken  for  the  not  directing  the  proclamation  for  the  sitting 
of  the  Parliament  till  he  comes  to  England,  I  do  verily 
believe  does  not  proceed  from  any  thoughts  he  has  to  have 
a  new  one,  but  from  his  being  persuaded  that  upon  this 
occasion  there  ought  to  be   something  more  than  what 
has  been  usual.     I  am  pretty  confident   that  this  advice 
must  come  from  you  by  the   King's  calculation.      This 
will  put  the  meeting  of  Parliament  off  till  towards  the  10th 
of  the  next  month,  for  he  will  be  here   next  Thursday, 
and,  if  the  wind  be  fair,  leave  this  place  upon  Saturday, 
so  that  he  hopes  to  be  at  London  upon  the  13th  or  14th, 
which  he  has  commanded  me  to  let  you  know,  and  desire 
you  would  be  there  at  his  arrival  being  resolved  to  let 
you  know  everything,  and,  I  hope,  to  follow  your  advice. 
If  16  be  in  the  country,  I  hope  you  will  take  care  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  to  have  him  in  London  by  the  middle  of 
this  month.     I  am  so  apprehensive  of  Lady  Marlborough 
being  sick  in  this  country  that  I  would  have  persuaded 
her  to  have  gone  at  the  same  time  with  the  King,  but  I 
cannot  prevail ;  it  may  be  you  may.     You  will  excuse  me 
that   I   trouble  you   again    about    the    denomhremeut ,      I 
have  made  use  of  the  argument  that  is  very  natural  for 
England,  which  is  that  their  expense  at  sea  must  be  great. 

♦  Blenheim  Palace  Papers. 
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This  argument  is  of  more  use  to  me  when  I  speak  to  the 
Imperialists  than  with  the  Pensioner,  for  the  latter  tells 
me  that  they  shall  be  willing  to  furnish  at  sea  the  same 
proportion  as  they  did  the  last  war,  which  was  three  in 
eight ;  and  since  their  land  forces  are  greater  than  they 
were  the  last  war,  the  people  here  might  reasonably  expect 
that  ours  might  not  be  less.  I  continue  still  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  have  this  settled  any- 
where but  in  Parliament ;  but  on  the  other  hand  I  ought 
to  say  something  to  them  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  I 
might  not  endeavour  to  make  them  not  expect  more  than 
one  half  of  what  they  had  the  last  war.  For  aught  I  know, 
this  may  be  more  than  England  will  care  to  do ;  but  I  hear 
no  other  language  here  than  that  this  war  must  be  carried 
with  more  vigour  than  the  •  last,  if  we  ever  hope  to  see  a 
good  end  of  it ;  and  I  confess  it  is  so  much  my  own 
opinion  that  I  hope  we  shall  do  our  utmost.  What  that  is, 
you  and  16  are  more  properer  judges  than  I  am.  When 
the  King  speaks  to  you  of  this  matter,  I  beg  you  will  be 
positive  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  of  the  last  consequence  not 
to  do  anything  in  it  but  in  Parliament.  That  which  makes 
me  the  more  pressing  in  this  of  the  denomhrement  is  that 
the  Pensioner  is  inclined  to  have  it  done  before  the 
Parliament  meets,  which  I  think  would  be  destruction. 
My  Lord  Galloway  goes  from  hence  this  evening  and  says 
he  shall  endeavour  to  see  you  before  the  King's  arrival.  It 
is  impossible  to  express  how  much  I  long  to  be  with  you, 
which  will  be  by  the  end  of  this  month,  if  you  can  let  the 
King  see  that  my  presence  may  be  necessary  for  his  service. 
I  mean  my  being  there  a  week  or  ten  days  before  Parliament 

meets.' 

Another  letter  addressed  to  Viscount  Hatton  is  also 
interesting:*  *  Hague,  Oct.  tV»  1701.  — My  Lord,  the 
enclosed  treatyst  being  all  that  are  as  yett  concluded,  I 

*  From  vol.  ii.  of  the  Hatton  Correspondence, 
t  The  Second  Grand  Alliance  between  England,  the  Empire,  and 
Holland  against  France. 
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take  the  liberty  to  send  them  as  to  a  friend  whose  judgment 
I  must  depend  upon.  I  desire  you  will  take  noe  notice  0! 
the  having  seen  them,  and  when  I  have  the  honour  of 
seeing  you,  which  I  hope  may  be  before  the  pari,  meets,  I 
shall  let  you  know  my  reasons  for  what  is  done  as  well  as 
acquaint  you  with  all  that  shall  be  done.  For  I  call  God 
to  witnesse  that  I  have  had  noe  thoughts  but  what  might 
be  for  the  good  of  England.  If  the  wind  proves  fair,  the 
King  will  embarke  in  4  or  5  days.  I  shall  continue  here 
till  the  end  of  this  month.  I  am  with  much  truth  and 
respect,  etc.,  Marlborough.' 

Whilst  both  William  and  Marlborough  had  been  busily 
occupied  in  the  formation  and  consolidation  of  the  Grand 
Alliance,  the  military  preparations  for  the  inevitable  war 
were  not  forgotten.  The  States-General  pressed  forward 
the  mobilization  of  their  army  with  great  earnestnees, 
having  obtained  many  recruits  from  England  and  Ireland. 
A  large  camp  had  been  formed  at  Breda,  where  the  twelve 
English  battalions,  together  with  other  troops,  were  con- 
centrated. William  reviewed  them  there  at  the  end  of 
September,  and  dined  afterwards  at  Marlborough's  head- 
quarters. 

We  now  hear  for  the  first  time  of  the  burly  Irishman, 
William  Cadogan,  Marlborough's  able  Lieutenant  and  ex- 
cellent staff  officer.*  He  was  the  son  of  a  Dublin  lawyer, 
and  had  attracted  Marlborough's  notice  as  a  gallant  soldier 
at  the  taking  of  Cork  and  Kinsale.  Although  the  Duchess 
quarrelled  with  him  late  in  life,  and  accused  him  of  in- 
gratitude to  her  husband's  memory,  we  cannot  forget  that 
when  Marlborough  was  removed  from  the  army,  and  perse- 
cuted by  the  Harley  clique,  Cadogan  stood  by  *  the  great  man 
to  whom,'  as  he  wrote,  *  I  am  under  such  infinite  obligations,' 
adding  in  his  Irish  way :  *  I  would  be  a  monster  if  I  did  other- 
wise.'  When  the  twelve  battalions  were  ordered  from  Ire- 
land to  Holland,  Cadogan  was  serving  in  Ireland  as  Major 

♦  Bom  most  probably  about  1670. 
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of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Dragoons ;  and  having  been  selected  by 
Marlborough  for  the  office  of  Quartermaster-General  in  the 
Low  Countries,  he  accompanied  these  battalions  abroad 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  He  knew  his  business  well,  and 
was  of  great  use  in  preparing  the  British  troops  for  the 
coming  war.  He  contrived  to  amass  a  comfortable  fortune 
during  his  campaigns  under  Marlborough,  for  in  those  days 
men  were  not  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  they  employed  to 
obtain  money.  We  read,  for  example,  that  men  who  sought 
interviews  with  Marlborough  paid  Cadogan  well  for  obtain- 
ing them.* 

After  the  King's  departure  for  England,  Marlborough, 
who  was  most  anxious  to  follow  him,  expected  his  recall 
by  every  post.  He  dreaded  the  dismissal  of  his  friends 
from  office,  and  was  full  of  apprehension  concerning  the 
attitude  which  William  might  adopt  with  regard  to  the 
Tories.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  being  designedly 
retained  in  Holland,  but  for  no  object  connected  either  with 
the  army  or  the  coming  war.  The  long-looked-for  recall 
came  at  last,  and  he  sailed  for  England  at  once,  but  as  he  V-H.  1701. 
was  about  to  start  he  received  the  startling  news  that 
Parliament  had  been  dissolved,  and  that  Godolphin  had 
resigned  his  post  at  the  Treasury.  William  had  cleverly 
availed  himself  of  the  popular  ebullition  of  feeling  against 
France,  and  the  consequent  reaction  in  his  own  favour  ;  the 
result  was  a  new  House  of  Commons  with  a  strong  Whig 
majority  pledged  to  support  his  war  policy.  Marlborough 
reached  London  some  few  days  afterwards  in  very  low 
spirits. 

About  the  date  of  his  return  home,  there  was  much  talk 
amongst  some  of  the  leading  Whigs  of  passing  over  the 
Princess  Anne  upon  the  death  of  William,  and  of  crowning 
the  Elector  of  Hanover.  This  project  had  its  origin  in  the 
dread  felt  by  many,  that  the  accession  of  Anne  would 
virtually  confer  sovereign  power  on   Marlborough,   who, 

♦  Hook  mentions  that  he  paid  Cadogan  sixty  Louis  d'ors  for  such  an 
interview. 
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through  his  wife,  was  still  known  to  direct  Anne's  thoughts 
and  actions.  Lord  Dartmouth  tells  us  that  the  Dukes  of 
Bolton  and  Newcastle  had  pressed  him  to  join  in  a  plot  for 
the  supercession  of  the  Princess,  impressing  upon  him  that 
he  need  expect  little  favour  if  Marlborough  ruled  in  White- 
hall. Dartmouth  says  that  Marlborough  asked  him  if  he 
had  heard  of  this  proposal,  and  that  he  answered  *  Yes,* 
but  did  not  regard  it  seriously.  Marlborough,  however, 
assured  him  that  the  plot  existed,  but  that  he  would  never 
allow  it  to  be  carried  out,  exclaiming  vehemently :  *  By 
God,  if  ever  they  attempt   it,  we   shall  walk  over  their 

bellies  !'* 

William's  strength  was  meanwhile  waning  fast,  though 
he  still  concealed  from  all  but  his  faithful  Portland  the 
serious  nature  of  his  ailments,  lest  it  should  frighten  timid 
Allies,  and  so  injure  the  great  cause  which  he  had  so  much 
at  heart. 

♦  Note  to  p.  299,  Book  V.,  of  Burnet. 
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William  landed  at  Margate  on  his  birthday,  and  was  most 
cordially  received.  Addresses  poured  in  upon  him  from 
every  quarter  urging  an  immediate  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment. Popular  feeling  was  strongly  against  the  Tories, 
whose  obstructive  conduct  towards  the  King  at  home,  and 
whose  policy  of  peace  at  any  price,  had  aroused  widespread 
dissatisfaction.  Within  a  week  of  his  return  writs  were 
issued  for  a  new  Parliament,  which  met  on  December  30  fg-¥.  no^. 
after  a  stormy  General  Election.  The  Whigs  were  generally 
successful;  and  although  many  Tories  were  re-elected, 
those  who  supported  the  King's  foreign  policy  were  in 
a  decided  majority.  The  election  of  a  Speaker  was  again 
];eenly  contested.  '  There  was  great  endeavours  used  for 
Littleton,  but  ye  Church  got  it  for  ye  old  Speaker  by  14 
voyces :  there  was  a  great  deale  of  money  lost  ye  Wiggs 
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were    so    confident  ;    your    neighbour    Denton    proffered 
50g.  to  5."* 

William  opened  the  Session  with  an  impressive  speech, 
full  of  manly  sense  and  vigorous  patriotism. "f  He  dwelt 
upon  the  dangers  to  which  Europe,  England,  Protestantism, 
and  liberty  were  exposed  through  the  recent  breach  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ryswick  by  Lewis  XIV.  The  coronation  of  that 
monarch's  grandson  as  King  of  Spain  had,  he  said,  so 
strengthened  France,  that  she  had  become  a  source  of 
danger  to  every  State  in  Europe.  The  French  King's 
recognition  of  the  Pretender  as  James  III.  was  not  only  a 
gross  insult  to  the  nation,  but  closely  concerned  every 
English  subject  who  loved  his  religion  and  liberty.  If 
the  union  between  France  and  Spain  were  sanctioned, 
English  trade  would  be  driven  from  the  sea,  and  if  France 
were  allowed  to  support  a  Pretender  to  the  British 
Throne,  peace  could  not  be  maintained.  In  the  spirit  of 
a  high-minded  patriot,  soaring  above  all  the  littleness  of 
Whig  and  Tory  factions,  he  implored  them  **  to  lay  aside 
those  unhappy  fatal  animosities  which  divide  and  weaken 
you."  He  desired  to  be  their  common  father  he  said,  and 
entreated  them  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  their  enemies 
by  their  unanimity.  Henceforward  there  should  only  be 
two  parties,  one  that  wished  to  maintain  the  Protestant 
religion  and  the  present  establishment,  and  the  other  that 
meant  a  '*  Popish  prince  and  a  French  government."  In 
conclusion,  he  urged  the  need  of  despatch.  This  manly, 
stirring  speech  was  received  by  Parliament  and  the  people 
with  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  revived  the  anti-French 
feeling  in  every  English  county. 

Happily  for  Great  Britain,  in  all  moments  of  great 
national  excitement,  the  pulse  of  Parliament  generally 
beats  in  unison  with  the  feelings  of  the  people.  In  this 
instance  both  Houses,  in  their  Addresses  to  the  King, 
expressed  deep  resentment  at  the  insulting  recognition  of 

♦  The  Vemey  MSS.  of  1702,  extract  from  a  letter  :  Claydon  House. 
t  This  speech  was  written  by  Lord  Somers. 


the  Pretender  by  Lewis.  They  proudly  demanded  that 
there  should  be  no  peace  until  full  reparation  had  been 
made  for  it,  and  they  **  offered  to  assist  His  Majesty  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power  in  maintaining  the  succession  in  the 
Protestant  line."  The  Commons  added  that  they  would 
grant  the  supplies  required  to  support  the  alliances  which 
William  deemed  necessary  for  preserving  the  liberties  of 
Europe  and  reducing  the  exorbitant  power  of  France. 

In  spite  of  vigorous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Tories, 
a  Bill  of  Attainder  against  the  so-called  James  III.  passed 
both  Houses,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Tory  leaders  upon 
that  occasion  increased  their  unpopularity  in  the  country. 
They  still  posed  as  the  only  true  friends  of  the  Church,  but 
their  Protestantism  was  of  the  narrow,  bigoted  type,  which 
meant  a  bitter  hatred  of  Dissenters  and  an  ardent  love 
for  Jacobites,  the  known  enemies  of  the  Constitution  in 
Church  and  State.  The  sentiment  of  the  nation  was  not 
only  Protestant,  but  also  intensely  antagonistic  to  Roman 
Catholicism. 

The  Whigs  denounced  the  Tories  as  men  who  favoured 
a  Popish  Pretender  and  the  French  nation  that  protected 
him — a  cry  which  strengthened  the  general  hostility  to  all 
priestly  influences,  and  prejudiced  the  popular  mind  against 
those  who  opposed  William.  The  policy  of  the  Tories  was 
one  of  non-intervention  in  European  affairs  ;  England 
should  be  carefully  guarded  against  becoming  a  principal 
in  any  war,  and,  if  compelled  to  assist  as  an  all}^  she 
should  positively  restrict  her  share  in  the  war  to  operations 
by  sea.  This  policy  has  at  all  times  commended  itself  to 
the  English  people,  so  much  so  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
Lewis  XIV. *s  recognition  of  the  Pretender  as  King  of 
England,  it  is  probable  that  William  might  never  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  sanction  of  Parliament  to  the 
Second  Grand  Alliance.  That  insolent  recognition,  how- 
ever, changed  the  whole  current  of  English  feeling ;  and 
although  William  died  before  the  war  began,  he  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  old  traditional  objection  to  the  employ- 
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Chapter     ment  of  English  troops   upon  the  Continent  completely 

^^'        reversed. 

1702.  Soon  after  the  meeting  of   Parliament,  several  of  the 

Tory  Ministers  were  removed  in  order  to  make  room  for 
men  pledged  to  support  William's  policy  and  the  succession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Some  of  the  moderate  Tories 
were,  however,  retained  in  office,  and  also  in  high  positions 
ahout  the  Court ;  and  the  election  of  Harley  as  Speaker 
showed  the  Whigs  that  they  were  not  to  have  their  own 
way  entirely.  To  please  the  House  of  Commons  and  to 
secure  its  cordial  support  for  the  war,  copies  of  all  the 
treaties  lately  arranged  hy  Marlborough  were  laid  upon  the 
^  1,  i70i  table.*  These  met  with  such  general  approval  that  liberal 
supplies  were  at  once  voted.  The  strength  of  the  British 
army  to  act  against  France  m  the  Low  Countries  was 
fixed  at  40,000  men,  and  a  like  number  of  seamen  was  to 
be  provided  for  the  navy.  These  were  the  numbers  which 
Marlborough  had  secretly  agreed  upon  with  the  States- 
General  as  the  probable  strength  which  Parliament  would 

approve  of. 
U-\h  1701.       When    Marlborough   reached    London,   he    found  that 
public  opinion  had  undergone  a  change,  and  was  now  in 
favour  of  the   anti-French  policy  which  he  had  in  vain 
urged  upon  his   Tory  friends:    his  sympathy  with   these 
views  threw  him   more  and  more  into  the   arms  of  the 
Whigs.     His  practice,  like  that  of  William,  always  was  to 
make  use  of  the  good  men  on  both  sides  as  long  as  they 
could  be  induced  to  work  together  for  the  public  welfare. 
It  may  be  fairly  designated  as  the  coalition  policy,  and  is 
naturally  distasteful  to  the  more  ardent  partisans  of  both 
sides.      Godolphin,  influenced   probably  by  the   superior 
jrenius  of  his  friend,  shared  his  moderate  views  on  this 
point,  and  when  pressed  by  William,  m  November,  1700, 
to  take  office,  he  had,  against  his  own  inclination,  become 
First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury  in  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  Tory  Administration.     But  to  Marlborough's 

♦  Mr.  Vernon's  letter  of  ^V  1,  1702,  to  George  Stepney. 


great  chagrin  he  found  on  his  return  home  that  Godolphin     Chapter 
had  resigned  and  had  been  replaced  at  the  Exchequer  by       — !. 
the  Whig,  Lord  Carlisle.     Godolphin  had  acted  contrary  to        ^^^■-• 
Marlborough's  advice,  in  not  awaiting  his  return  before  he 
resigned  his  office.     The  cause  of  his  retirement,  like  so 
many  of  his  other  acts  in  the  reign  of  William,  is  shrouded 
in  mystery,  but  probably  he  found  difficulty  in  overcoming 
his  repugnance,  on   financial  grounds,  to  the  Whig  war- 
policy,  which  had  recently  taken  such  strong  possession  of 
the  public  mind. 

Preparations  for  the  coming  war  were  now  pushed  for-  if  2, 1702. 
ward,  and  commissions  were  issued  in  February  to  raise 
nine  new  regiments  of  Foot.^  All  the  old  regiments  of 
Foot,  both  in  Holland  and  at  home,  were  raised  to  thirteen 
companies  of  sixty  men  each,  and  nearly  all  those  of 
Horse  and  Dragoons  in  England  were  ordered  to  be  ready 
to  embark  for  Holland  at  the  end  of  February.  +  A  train 
of  artillery  of  55  guns  and  3  mortars  was  also  fitted  out  at 
the  Tower  for  this  service. 

After  the  Peace  of  Eyswick,  Parliament  had  insisted  upon  1697. 
the  reduction  of  the  army  to  7,000  men,  and  the  number 
of  sailors  from  40,000  to  8,000,  but  when  it  became 
necessary  to  collect  an  army  for  the  field,  men  realized  the 
folly  then  committed.  Although  a  large  proportion  of  the 
old   soldiers  dismissed  in  1697  re-enlisted,  there  was  still 

*  These  nine  regiments  are  now  the  Worcestershire,  East  Lancashire, 
East  Surrey,  Cornwall  Light  Infantry,  West  Riding,  the  Border 
Regiment,  Hampshire,  South  Staffordsliire,  and  the  Dorsetshire.  Each 
was  to  consist  of  12  companies,  38  officers,  and  795  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates,  servants  included. 

t  The  regunents  of  Horse  were  Lumley's  (1st  Dragoon  Guards), 
Wood's  (3rd  Dragoon  Guards),  Lord  Arran's  (5th  Dragoon  Guards), 
Wyndham's  (6th  Dragoon  Guards),  Schomberg's  (7th  Dragoon  Guards), 
and  a  regiment  made  up  from  the  troops  of  Life  Guards.  The  regi- 
ments of  Light  Horse  to  have  fifty-nine  men  m  each  troop.  Lord 
Teviot's  regiment  of  Dragoons  (the  Scots  Greys),  and  two  regiments 
of  Foot,  Colonel  Row's  (the  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers)  and  Colonel  Fer- 
guson's (the  Scottish  Rities),  were  also  ordered  from  Scotland  to 
Holland. 
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considerable  difficulty  in  filling  the  ranks.  The  gaols  were 
emptied,  and  all  tramps  and  vagrants  were  compelled  to 
become  soldiers.  An  Act  was  passed  in  1702  to  allow  men 
imprisoned  for  debts  under  i'lOO  to  go  free,  provided  they 
joined  the  army  or  the  navy,  and  by  the  Mutiny  Act  of 
that  year  criminals   could    obtain    a   pardon   on   similar 

terms.* 

Early  in  the  year  the  King  urged  Parliament  to  effect  a 
complete  legislative  and  administrative  Union  between 
England  and  Scotland,  as  he  foresaw  the  difficulty  that 
would  arise  at  Anne's  death  if  the  question  of  the  succes- 
sion of  the  Princess  Sophia  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland  had 
to  be  settled  by  an  independent  Scotch  Parliament.  He 
felt  the  union  of  the  two  Crowns  to  be  a  matter  of  great 
national  importance,  and  he  therefore  urged  it  upon 
the  attention  of  Parliament.  Before  this  could  be  satis- 
factorily settled,  it  was  thought  necessary  that  a  new 
Scotch  Parliament  should  be  summoned ;  but,  owing  to  the 
state  of  the  Highlands  at  that  juncture,  it  was  deemed 
inexpedient  further  to  compUcate  matters  there  by  a  General 
Election.  The  question  was,  therefore,  dropped  for  the 
time,  but  only  to  be  taken  up  with  vigour  by  Marlborough 
in  the  following  reign. f  The  actual  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  one  of  the  most  essential  to  the  greatness  of  our 
empire,  was  reserved  for  Anne's  reign. 

The  King's  health  improved  during  the  winter  of  1701-2, 

and  he  frequently  rode  from  Kensington  to  Hampton  Court 

to  hunt.     How  long  he  might  have  been  spared,  had  no 

accident  befallen  him,  is  a  matter  of  mere  speculation,  but 

V4,  l70i.  on  February  21,  when  out  riding,  his  horse  fell  with  him, 


*  Clode,  vol.  i.,  p.  15.  In  a  letter  of  4,  8,  1700,  the  Secretary  at 
War  sends  orders  to  the  Mayor  of  Northampton  desiring  that  certain 
named  prisoners  about  to  be  released  should  be  retained  until  the 
arrival  of  an  of&cer  whom  Marlborough  had  sent  to  fetch  them.     Clode, 

vol.  i.,  p.  685. 

t  Sarah  to  the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  J  j  6,  1734  ;  Marclimont  Papers, 

vol.  ii.,  p.  30. 
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and  the  King  broke  his  collar-bone.     The  accident  did  not     Chaptku 
at  first  seem  to  affect  his  general  health,  for  he  carried        I_ 
on  his  business  as  usual,  and  pressed  forward  some  useful        ^"^2. 
measures  in  Parliament.     On  March  1,  however,  unfavour- 
able symptoms  showed  themselves,  and  although  he  was 
able  to  give  the  Royal  Assent  to  some  Bills,  his  strength 
thenceforward  gradually  failed.    Early  on  Sunday,  March  8, 
he  received  the  Sacrament,  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  j%  3, 170J. 
his  most  intimate  friends,  and  died  at  8  a.m.,  evincing  the 
same  firm  resignation  which   he  had  ever   shown   at   all 

periods  of  his  life.  , 

William  knew  for  some  time  before  his  death  that  his 
days  were  numbered.  *  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  young 
man,'  he  pathetically  said,  when  he  heard  of  the  victories 
won  by  Charles  XII.  and  by  Prince  Eugene.  He  did  not 
fear  to  die,  but  he  deeply  regretted  that  he  could  not 
live  to  see  the  policy  which  he  had  long  advocated  fully 
carried  out.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  reahzed  that  his 
successor  would,  under  Marlborough's  guidance,  be  able 
to  pursue  it,  and  specially  recommended  him  to  her  for  the 
purpose.  His  recent  experience  of  Marlborough  in  Holland 
had  convinced  him  of  his  statesmanlike  grasp,  of  his  adroit- 
ness in  the  management  of  cross-grained  allies,  and  of  his 
marked  skill  in  diplomacy.  Of  his  military  genius  he  had 
long  been  aware. 

William's  last  public  act  was  to  give  official  sanction  to 
the  Bill  of  Attainder  against  the  Pretender.  When  it  was 
presented  to  him  for  signature,  he  could  no  longer  write, 
but  a  few  hours  before  he  died  he  was  able  to  stamp  it. 

So  ended  the  reign  of  William  of  Orange,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  kings,  and  one  who  has  rendered  his  name 
immortal  in  our  history.  He  was  not  a  great  General. 
An  epigrammatic  Frenchman  said  of  Turenne  and  William, 
that  the  former  with  small  armies  was  able  to  make  war 
on  a  grand  scale,  and  that  the  latter  with  great  armies  at 
his  disposal  was  never  able  to  rise  above  operations  which 
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are  technically  classified  as  *  little  war.'  *  In  Ireland  he 
has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  King  of  strong  anti- 
Roman  Catholic  tendencies ;  but  this  is  an  incorrect  view 
of  his  character.  Before  the  English  victory  at  Aughrim, 
he  had,  with  true  wisdom  and  liberality,  wished  to  offer 
to  the  Irish  Catholics  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
together  with  half  the  Church  buildings  and  half  their 
ancient  Church  property.  +  Had  this  been  the  practical 
result  of  his  Irish  conquest,  of  what  difficulties  it  would 
have  relieved  the  United  Kingdom,  and  what  an  amount 
of  misery  it  would  have  saved  the  warm-hearted,  clever, 
but  easily  misled  Irish  people  ! 

Yet,  although  the  British  nation  was  deeply  indebted 
to  William,  few  Enghshmen  mourned  his  loss.  He  had, 
indeed,  secured  to  them  their  liberty  and  reUgion,  and  had 
always  ruled  them  justly  and  constitutionally,  but  he  had 
never  succeeded  in  either  giving  or  inspiring  confidence 
and  affection.  No  one  loved  him,  no  one  missed  him. 
Charles  II.  was  deeply  regretted  when  he  died ;  but,  he 
was  an  Englishman  in  all  his  ways,  whilst  William  was  not 
only  a  foreigner  by  birth,  but  also  by  temperament  and 
education,  which  alone  was  enough  to  make  him  unpopular. 
Even  before  he  was  buried,  men  went  about  congratulating 
one  another  upon  again  having  an  English  Sovereign  to 
reign  over  them,  and  rejoicing  that  henceforward  no 
English  gold  would  be  annually  diverted  to  Holland.  So 
much  for  national  gratitude  ! 

William's  death  was  a  real  source  of  congratulation  to 
the  French  King,  and  he  rejoiced  over  it  as  if  he  had  won 
a  victory.  The  name  of  Marlborough,  soon  to  be  dreaded 
in  every  French  chateau  and  peasant's  hovel,  was  still 
comparatively  unknown,  and  Lewis  naturally  concluded 
that  the  Grand  Alliance  created  by  the  King  of  England 

♦  It  is  not  easy  to  find  English  equivalents  for  the  expressions,  '  La 
grande  guerre,'  and  *  La  petite  guerre.' 
t  Scott's  Swift,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  18. 
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expressly  for  the  abasement  of  France  would  now  fall  to 
pieces.  Marlborough's  adversaries  had  yet  to  learn  that  he 
could  not  only  by  tact  and  personal  influence  hold  together 
the  members  of  that  Alliance  and  make  them  work  steadily 
towards  one  great  aim  as  cleverly  as  William  could  have 
done,  but  that  he  could  also  command  the  Allied  troops  in 
the  field  with  a  brilliancy  and  success  for  which  William 
could  not  have  even  hoped. 

Marlborough  had  ceased  to  correspond  by  letter  with 
St.  Germains,  but  he  continued  to  have  interviews  with 
the  agents  of  James  and  the  Pretender.  He  is  referred 
to  frequently  in  the  Jacobite  correspondence  of  the  time 
as  'Gourny,'  *Gurney,'  'Armsworth,'  and  the  *  Lawyer.' 
The  agents  through  whom  he  communicated  with  his  old 
master,  and,  after  James's  death,  with  the  ex-Queen,  were 
Colonel  Sackville  and  Mr.  Berry.  Even  so  late  as  May, 
1702,  we  find  Lord  Caryll  referring,  in  his  letters  from 
St.  Germains,  in  his  usual  counterfeit  trade  phraseology,  to 
the  *  contract '  between  Mary  of  Modena  and  Marlborough.* 
In  this  treasonable  correspondence.  Lord  Godolphin  was  as 
deeply  implicated  as  Marlborough,  but  it  is  evident,  from 
the  Stewart  papers,  that  little  reliance  was  placed  by  the 
Jacobite  Court  in  either  of  them.  It  was  hoped  that  Anne 
would  not  live  long,  that  the  Pretender  would  be  recalled, 
and  that  the  settlement  of  the  Crown  ui3on  the  House  of 
Hanover  would  be  ignored.  Lord  Caryll  writes  that,  should 
Marlborough  and  Godolphin  not  '  concur  in  this,  they  are 
certainly  the  unjustest,  and  I  think  the  most  imprudent  men 
that  ever  lived ;  for,  notwithstanding  their  great  practice  at 
present,  should  Hanmer  (Hanover)  step  into  the  copyhold, 
none  would  more  feel  the  inconvenience  of  it  than  they 
and  others.'!  He  adds  further  on,  *The  great  question  will 
be,  what  better  security  they  will  or  can  give  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  new  agreement  than  they  gave  for  the 
former  one,  for  which  we  had  promises  and  oaths.  But 
♦  Macpherson,  vol.  i.,  p.  609.  f  Ibid,^  p.  610. 
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this  only  betwet^n  you  luul  me ;  for  we  must  not  reproach 
to  their  faces  those  whom  we  would  gain,  but  rather  take 
for  current  coin  their  excuses  of  want  of  power  and  ability 
to  perform/  Evidently  they  were  still  playing  the  -old 
game  as  they  had  played  it  throughout  William's  reign- 
hedging  against  the  possibility,  if  not  the  probability,  of 
another  Restoration  which  they  did  not  desire  and  would 
take  no  honest  or  active  measure  to  bring  about.  So 
anxious  were  the  Court  at  St.  Germains  to  obtain  the 
cordial  support  of  Marlborough  at  this  time,  and  so  highly 
did  they  estimate  its  value,  that  a  proposal  was  set  on 
foot  for  the  marriage  of  the  Pretender  witli  one  of  Marl- 
borough's daughters. 
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MAIILHOROITGH    AT    FIFTY-TWO. 

'  He  was  iiiubitious ; 
If  it  were  so,  it  were  a  grievous  fault, 
And  grievously  hath  Ctesar  answered  it.' 

The  serious  charges  connnonlv  urged  against  him— The  age  in  which 
he  lived-  He  was  far  above  it— A  practical  man  of  business-  His 
amiable  qualities -Swift's  hatred  of  him— His  love  of  money  and 
avarice— His  knowledge  of  men— His  Toryism  and  general  pohcy 
—His  oratory— Love  of  liome— His  deep  rehgious  feeUng  — His 
tlevotion  to  Sarah— His  greatness  and  his  fame. 

Maulbouough  was  the  servant  of  England  until  William 
died,  when  it  was  commonly  said  that  he  mounted  the 
Throne ;  he  certainly  ruled  England  from  that  time  until 
his  downfall ;  and  here,  upon  the  threshold  of  his  decade 
of  glory,  I  must  for  a  time  take  leave  of  my  readers.  I 
have  yet  to  tell  the  story  of  his  long  war  with  France  in 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  of  the  able  diplomacy  with  which  he 
prepared  the  way  for  victory,  and  of  the  combined  wisdom 
and  boldness  with  which  he  ruled  England.  The  story  of 
his  life  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  more  easily  put  into 
words,  and,  as  a  matter  of  national  history,  is  brighter 
reading  than  the  narrative  of  his  previous  career  to  which 
these  two  volumes  have  been  devoted. 

The  portion  of  his  life  dealt  with  in  these  pages  embraces 
the  gravest  of  the  charges  preferred  against  him.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  little  independent  inquiry  into  his  early  life 
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and  doings,  and  although  his  memory  has  long  been 
branded  as  infamous,  no  one  hitherto  has  sifted  the 
evidence  upon  which  his  enemies  denounced  him.  Each 
succeeding  historian  has  been  content  to  follow  Marl- 
borough's story  as  it  was  originally  told  for  political 
purposes,  by  the  unscrupulous  Swift.  It  is  high  time  now 
that  the  accusations  made  against  him  should  be  reviewed. 
Six  generations  have  come  and  gone  since  he  ruled  England, 
and,  at  this  distance  of  time,  we  are  in  a  position  to  criticise 
his  public  career  with  calmness,  and  to  pass  upon  him  a 
judgment  untainted  by  party  prejudice.  Time,  the  inexor- 
able judge  of  public  men,  has  not  yet  duly  weighed  Marl- 
borough's merits  against  his  failings — his  great  achieve- 
ments against  the  defects  of  his  nature  and  the  blemishes 
in  his  conduct.  In  bringing  to  a  close  this  part  of  his 
history,  I  wish  to  summarize  my  conception  of  his  genius, 
and  to  recapitulate  my  general  view  of  his  character.  In 
doing  this,  it  is  necessary  to  remember,  that  although  his 
mind  was  well  balanced,  it  had  never  been  enlarged  by 
study  or  strengthened  by  methodical  education.  Though 
gifted  with  a  brilliant  genius,  he  lacked  culture  and  scholar- 
ship, yet  all  who  love  England  may  well  rejoice  that  God 
created  him  a  Caesar  rather  than  a  Cicero. 

The  further  we  are  removed  from  Marlborough's  intrigues 
and  calculated  treachery  during  the  Revolution  period,  the 
more  brilliantly  he  stands  forth  as  a  great  man  of  action. 
We  are  still  so  much  under  the  glamour  of  Wellington's 
more  recent  achievements,  and  the  appalling  danger  he 
saved  us  from  is  still  so  present  to  our  minds,  that  the 
renown  of  Waterloo  seems  almost  to  obscure  the  marvellous 
glory  of  Blenheim.  But  in  some  respects  time  serves  rather 
to  darken  and  accentuate  the  crimes  with  which  Marl- 
borough is  charged ;  not  that  any  fresh  discoveries  have 
been  made  to  his  prejudice,  but  because  our  whole  con- 
ception of  ethics  and  of  public  morality  has  changed,  and 
goes  on  changing.  An  offence  that  might  have  been  re- 
garded as  venial  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
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^Id  now  suffice  to  outlaw  the  offender,  however  high  his 
position.  Is  it,  for  example,  conceivable  that  England  would 
nowadays  suffer  a  King  as  immoral,  dishonourable,  .and 
contemptible  as  Charles  II.  ? 

Marlborough's  lot  was  cast  in  an  age  which,  though 
picturesque,  was  not  distinguished  for  patriotism  or 
chivalry.  There  were  no  lofty  ideals ;  although  religion 
was  still  a  strong  motive  power  in  Europe,  nations  seldom 
fought  for  an  idea.  The  main  object  of  an  English  courtier 
was  to  enjoy  life  in  self-indulgent  idleness,  and  to  grow 
rich  with  the  least  possible  trouble  to  himself.  To  be 
philanthropic  or  serious  at  the  Restoration  Court  was  to 

be  deemed  vulgar. 

During  the  period  embraced  in  these  volumes,  the  history 
of  England  is  a  long  story  of  internal  strife,  dissension,  and 
revolution.      The  *  Great  Rebellion';    the   murder  of  the 
King;    the    proud    rule   of    Cromwell;    the    Restoration, 
followed  by  the  national  debasement  under  the  brothers, 
Charles  and  James ;   and  then,  pestilence,  fire  and  civil 
war    until  England  could  bear  its  misfortunes  no  longer, 
and'  the   people   at   length  chased  the  last  Stewart   King 
from  these  shores.     Then  came  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary    with  its  plots   and  conspiracies,  some   real,  many 
false*    England,   torn    by    internal    dissensions,    became 
powerless  abroad,  while  the  strength  of  France,  under  the 
absolute  rule  of  an  able  King,  increased  proportionately. 
The  Treaty  of  Westphalia  had  given  Alsace  and  Roussillon  to  24.  lo,  1648. 
France,  and  extended  her  southern  frontier  to  the  Pyrenees. 
She  became  compact,  wealthy,  powerful  on  land  and  sea 
and   formidable  to  her  neighbours.      Protestantism   had 
been  well-nigh  exterminated  within  her  borders,  and  with 
it  had  died-at  least,  for  the  time— all  national  aspiration 
for  civil  liberty.      To  rule  absolutely  at  home,   and   to 
extend  the  territory  of  France  at  the  expense  of  his  neigh- 
bours, was  the  policy  of  the  self-styled  *  Great  Monarch.' 

Those  who  would  thoroughly  grasp  what  Marlborough 
effected    by    his     great     victories,     must    closely     study 
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Lewis  XIV.,  his  aims  and  objects,  and  his  plans  for 
their  accomphshment.  Indeed,  none  can  thoroughly  follow 
the  workings  of  Marlborough's  mind  or  the  secret  motives 
of  his  crooked  actions,  who  have  not  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  all  the  history  of  his  time.  So  close  is 
the  connection  between  his  career  and  concurrent  events, 
that  at  the  risk  of  relating  an  oft -told  tale,  I  felt  bound  to 
give  a  rough  outline  of  contemporary  historical  occurrences, 
and  I  have  striven  to  make  known  every  fact  that  could  tell 
for  or  against  his  character  and  reputation.  Nothing  has 
been  suppressed,  nothing  extenuated. 

Marlborough's  career  divides  itself  naturally  into  two 
distinct  parts.  The  first  extends  over  the  period  described  in 
the  preceding  chapters—  that  is,  from  his  birth  to  the  year 
1702,  in  which  King  William  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
Allied  Dutch  and  English  armies  in  Flanders.  The  second 
comprises  the  last  nineteen  years  of  his  life,  and  embraces 
a  period  of  military  glory  unparalleled  in  English  history. 

I  have  no  intention  to  consider,  as  yet,  his  place  among 
the  great  soldiers  from  Hannibal  to  General  Lee.  It 
will  be  time  enough  to  criticise  his  military  genius  when 
my  readers  have  before  them  an  exhaustive  study  of  his 
great  campaigns.  When  Napoleon,  shortly  before  his 
death,  was  discussing  the  character  of  the  world's  greatest 
leaders,  he  said :  *  Marlborough  was  not  a  man  whose  mind 
was  narrowly  confined  to  the  field  of  battle.  He  fought 
and  negotiated.  He  was  at  once  a  captain  and  a 
diplomatist.'* 

We  have  now  to  judge  his  character  and  actions  apart 
from  those  world- renowned  victories  which  might  be  pleaded 
in  extenuation  of  his  faults.  His  unerring  wisdom  in 
council,  his  genius  as  a  strategist  and  diplomatist,  and  his 

*  The  result  of  tliis  conversation,  which  took  place  on  the  19th 
April,  1821  (see  Abbot's  '  History  of  Napoleon'),  was  that  Napoleon 
sent  his  copy  of  Coxe's  *  Life  of  Marlborough '  as  a  present  to  the 
officers  of  the  20th  Regiment — now  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers^hen 
on  duty  at  Longwood.  This  book  is  preserved  most  carefully  amongst 
the  prized  memorials  of  that  old  and  distinguished  regiment. 


tactical  adroitness,  will  be  discussed  later  on.  Let  us  for 
the  present  merely  endeavour  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  his 
character  and  personality,  and  of  the  spirit  which  animated 
him  during  the  first  fifty-two  years  of  his  life.  Let  us 
judge  him  as  one  of  those  who,  in  order  to  estabhsh 
Protestantism  as  the  national  faith,  and  thereby  to  secure 
our  liberties  and  political  privileges,  violated  their  most 
cherished  feelings  at  the  Revolution.  Let  us  try  his 
conduct  as  we  are  wont  to  try  the  conduct  of  Lords 
Russell,  Danby,  Devonshire,  Halifax,  Nottingham,  Shrews- 
bury, Bishop  Compton,  Admiral  Herbert,  Henry  Sidney,  and 
the  others  with  whom  Marlborough  acted,  and  while  doing 
so,  let  us  remember  how  often  he  was  the  victim  .of 
slanderous  libels,  and  how  important  it  was  to  the  rival 
political  party  to  accomplish  his  downfall. 

In  moral  character,  Marlborough  was  as  far  above  the 
age    in  which   he  lived,  as   he  was   in  ability  above  the 
men   who  governed   it.     Although   there  was  much  that 
was  inconsistent  in  his  character,  there  was  no  grovelling 
mediocrity,    nothing    insignificant   about    him.      He   was 
essentially  a  man  of  the  world,  who  looked  at  everything, 
outside    of    his    religious   life,   from   a   worldly  point    of 
view,  and  who  reflected  in  his  career  of  practised  worldli- 
ness  all  that  was  most  salient  in  the  character  and  aims 
of    the    English   courtier    and   public  man   of    his   time. 
He   possessed  the  easy  grace   and    winning  ways  of  the 
polished  men   who   surrounded   Charles:    he   shared  the 
earnest  Protestantism,  both  of  faith  and  of  liberty,  which 
inspired  those  who  accomplished  the  Revolution  and  drove 
out  James :  while  not  even  the  untiring  William  equalled 
him   in   capacity  for  constant   and  heavy   business,   and 
in  the  power  of  endurance  which  it  demanded.     His  life- 
work,  however,  only  began  where  these  volumes  leave  off, 
and  not  even  Napoleon,  in  the  height  of  his  glory,  toiled 
harder  for  his  country  than  did  Marlborough  in  Anne's 
reign.     But  in  comparing  these  two  great  soldier  states- 
men, it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Napoleon  at  Auster- 
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litz  was  only  thirty-seven,  whilst  Marlborough  was  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  older  when  he  forced  the  lines  of 
Bouchain. 

He  was  a  man  of  business  in  an  unbusinesslike  age; 
and  at  a  time  when  straightforward  dealing  in  public 
affairs  was  neither  practised  nor  esteemed,  he  was  noted 
for  his  cool,  well  thought-out  management  of  affairs. 
There  was  a  British  thoroughness  in  the  way  he  worked 
out  everything  which  he  undertook,  and  no  contemporary 
left  behind  him  a  larger  correspondence,  although  he  hated 
writing.*  I  have  heard  of  no  other  great  man  who  cared 
so  little  for  applause  and  popularity.  He  seemed  to  despise 
that  public  opinion  which  eventually — in  revenge,  as  it 
were,  for  his  indifference — cut  short  his  career  of  useful- 
ness, and  has  for  two  centuries  blasted  his  reputation. 

He  was  no  party  politician  or  phrasemonger,  but  he 
would  have  made  great  and  renowned  the  smallest  village 
that  was  placed  under  his  rule.t  He  was  a  man  of  facts, 
not  of  words,  of  deeds  rather  than  of  theories ;  an  admirer 
of  strong  Governments  which  rule  and  lead  the  people 
rather  than  of  those  which  drift  with  every  passing  current 
of  popular  opinion.  He  was,  in  short,  a  great  and  gifted 
man  of  action,  who  made  England  feared  as  well  as 
renowned,  and  who,  like  Cromwell,  was  not  afraid  to  make 
her  great. 

Marlborough  had  many  failings,  and  great  as  he  was, 
it  is  not  easy  to  love  his  memory  as  we  all  love  that  of 
Nelson,  nor  to  respect  it  as  we  do  that  of  Wellington. 
Yet  still  there  is  something  so  attractive  about  the  man's 
personality  that  we  feel  drawn  towards  him  in  spite  of  his 
faults.  He  was  no  saint,  and  he  was  too  fond  of  money, 
but  throughout  his  whole  life  he  displayed  a  simplicity  and 
gentleness  of  disposition,  a  touching  sympathy  with  grief 
and  sorrow,  and  a  loathing  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  that 
go  far  to  counterbalance   his  many   faults.     Mercy   was 

♦  Coxe,  vol.  i.,  p.  129. 

f  Plutarch  makes  Theiuistocles  say  this  of  himself. 


always  in  his  thoughts,  and  if  in  action  he  smote  hard, 
he  always  sheathed  his  sword  with  unaffected  pleasure,  and 
upon  any  good  excuse.  To  the  wounded  and  the  destitute 
he  was  ever  a  friend,  and  he  proved  the  kindness  of  his 
heart  by  a  compassionate  sympathy  for  his  prisoners,  and 
the  care  to  avoid  hurting  their  feelings  by  any  exultation  of 
manner. 

Who  can  read  unmoved  the  many  touching  passages  in 
his  letters  to  his  absent  wife?  Clumsy  and  ungram- 
matical  as  they  are,  the  loyal,  loving  spirit  of  the  man 
breathes  in  every  line.  And  who  that  loves  England 
can  read  the  story  of  his  life  without  feeling  a  reflected 
glow  of  the  enthusiasm  which  he  inspired  in  the  day  of 
his  power,  when  he  stood,  the  central  figure  in  Europe, 
the  councillor  of  kings  and  the  idol  of  his  soldiers?  Yet 
this  is  the  man  whom  Swift  hounded  down  with  that 
combative  instinct  for  which  he  was  remarkable — pressing 
gossip,  spite,  and  slander  into  the  service  of  vituperation. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  draw  from  the  history  of 
any  other  great  man  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the 
everness  of  the  lie  and  the  strong  vitality  of  the  libel. 

Few  men  have  ever  had  so  clever  and  unscrupulous  a 
detective  as  Swift  set  upon  their  trail  with  a  commission 
to  search  into  every  event  of  their  lives,  and,  j)er  fas  et 
nefas,  to  work  out  a  case  against  their  character  and  reputa- 
tion. That  he  was  able  to  find  so  little  against  the  mighty 
soldier-statesman,  redounds  greatly  to  Marlborough's  credit. 
And  since  every  public  document  was  at  the  service  of 
Swift  and  his  hirelings,  Marlborough  may  surely  be 
acquitted  of  every  fault  not  included  in  the  Dean's  cruel 
indictment. 

Notwithstanding  Marlborough's  signal  services,  the 
withering  blight  with  which  they  were  covered  by  the 
writings  of  this  one  man,  caused  the  England  of  his  latter 
years  to  hate  him  as  if  he  had  betrayed  her.  The  power 
of  the  pen  has  seldom  been  more  forcibly  exemplified. 
England  was   drunk  with  the  glory  he  had  brought  her. 
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and  her  sons  were  inflated  with  pride  by  reason  of  his 
victories.  Yet  despite  all,  the  great  essayist  and  his  paid 
libellers  persuaded  the  reading  world  that  he  was  a  Judas, 
while   the   people   took  up  the  cry,  and  harried  him  till 

he  died. 

Like  Wellington,  Marlborough  had  nothing  of  the 
braggart  about  him,  and  he  never  posed  after  the  manner 
of  Napoleon.  He  despised  the  *  stage  business '  and 
theatrical  effects  of  public  life;  he  was  always  dignified, 
without  studying  to  be  so ;  he  had  none  of  the  mannerisms 
or  the  trappings  of  vulgar  greatness,  and  the  success  which 
he  achieved  neither  brutalized  nor  intoxicated  him.  Marl- 
borough was  patriotic  in  that  he  longed  to  make  England 
great,  but  his  patriotism  lacked  the  steadfast  dignity  of 
Chatham's  impassioned  public  spirit,  and  the  chivalry 
and  unselfish  devotion  which  in  men  of  Nelson's  stamp 
transmute  their  love  of  country  into  a  religion. 

When  enlarging  upon  his  great  qualities.  Prince  Eugene 
thus  refers  to  his  well-known  love  of  money  :  *  But  what  is 
it  we  all  term  the  politics  of  a  Court,  the  reasons  of  State  ? 
The  personal  interests  of  ambition  or  the  vengeance  of  a 
man  in  power.  In  looking  into  my  own  heart,  I  believe 
this  last  motive,  as  well  as  the  first,  has  operated  a  little 
too  much  upon  me,  as  a  desire  for  power  and  riches 
exerted  a  little  bias  over  the  conduct  of  Marlborough.'* 
An  aide-de-camp,  sent  one  evening  to  the  English  head- 
quarters by  Eugene,  found  the  Duke  in  bed.  A  servant 
lit  two  candles,  but  during  the  conversation  Marlborough 
blew  out  one,  evidently  considering  two  candles  a  useless 

extravagance.! 

In  a  later  volume  I  shall  discuss  the  charge  that  he 
sought  to  prolong  the  war  in  order  to  enrich  himself,  and 
hope  to  prove  how  unfairly  this  accusation  has  been 
pressed  against  him.  A  similar  indictment  was  urged 
against  C«sar  by  his  political  enemies,  who  accused  him 

♦  Prince  Eugene's  Memoirs. 

t  *  M^moires  d'un  Voyageur  qui se repose'  (by  Dutens),  vol.  i., p.  106. 


of  plundering  distant  provinces,  and  alleged  that  in  his 
greed  of  money  he  even  robbed  holy  shrines.  In  both 
instances  the  evidence  for  these  charges  is  of  the  flimsiest 

description. 

There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  avarice :  the  desire  to 
save  by  spending  little,  which  leads  to  meanness  and  miser- 
liness, and  the  determination  to  acquire  wealth  even  though 
it  must  be  taken  from  others,  which  leads  to  great  crimes. 
Marlborough's  avarice  was  of  the  mean,  not  of  the  criminal 
order,  and  whilst  we  know  that  he  refused  great  bribes,  his 
worst  enemies  were  never  able  to  prove  that  he  had  ever 
defrauded  any  man,  or  been  even  unfair  in  his  money 
dealings  with  others. 

A  long  acquaintance  with  poverty  had  made  him 
economical  in  his  habits.  In  the  days  of  his  greatness  he 
was  still  actuated  by  the  same  thrifty  spirit  which  possessed 
him  when,  as  a  young  ensign,  he  lived  on  his  pay.  The 
man  who  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  has  to  count  every 
farthmg  he  spends  in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
generally  finds  it  difficult  to  open  his  purse-strings  when 
he  exchanges  poverty  for  riches. 

Late  in  life,  when  looking  over  some  old  papers  with  his 
friend  Lord  Cadogan,  he  took  a  green  purse  from  a  Uttle 
drawer  in  his  writing-table,  and  contemplating  its  contents 
with  evident  satisfaction,  he  said,  '  Cadogan,  observe  these 
pieces  well ;  they  deserve  to  be  observed.  There  are  just 
forty  of  them  ;  it^s  the  very  first  sum  I  ever  got  in  my  life, 
and  I  have  kept  it  always  unbroken  from  that  time  to  this 
day.'*  What  memories  of  youth,  with  its  struggles  and 
ambitions,  must  not  this  little  hoard  have  brought  back  to 
the  old  man !  In  cases  like  his  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  a 
clear  distinction  between  praiseworthy  thrift  and  culpable 

parsimony. 

Close  to  Blenheim  Palace  a  pretentious  bridge  spans  some 
low  ground,  where  there  trickles  at  times  what  the  guide- 

♦  '  Old  English  Worthies.' 
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book  describes  as  a  little  river.  This  bridge  suggested  the 
following  biting  epigram : 

*  The  lofty  arch  his  high  ambition  shows, 
The  stream  an  emblem  of  his  bounty  flows/ 

He  kept  accurate  accounts  of  his  daily  expenditure,  and 
entered  his  servants*  wages  and  other  expenses  with  a 
precision  equal  to  that  shown  in  such  matters  by  the 
great  Duke  of  Wellington.*  The  care  with  which  Marl- 
borough looked  after  even  his  small  bills  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  he  wrote  the  celebrated  note  to  his  wife 
announcing  the  victory  of  Blenheim,  on  the  back  of  a 
page  torn  from  his  pocketbook,  upon  which  he  had  pre- 
viously entered  a  washing  account. 

Avarice  and  money-making  were  as  common  in  Marl- 
borough's age  as  they  are  at  present,  but  in  his  time 
it  was  the  custom  to  make  money  out  of  the  State  in 
many  ways,  and  notably,  by  the  sale  of  places,  and  also 
of  interest  with  those  in  power.  We  have  already  seen 
how  Lord  Cadogan  took  money  from  men  who  sought  an 
interview  with  his  great  chief.  Pepys  died  rich,  all  he 
possessed  having  been  obtained  by  the  sale  of  promotions 

*  The  following  copy  of  an  account  current  between  Marlborough 
and  his  groom  in  1699  is  worth  transcribing  for  many  reasons.  It  is 
copied  from  a  paper  in  Blenheim  Palace : 

1699. 
December  y«  2,  p**.  for  2  duzon  of  Stable  brooms 
and  p'*.  for  A  paire  of  Shoes  for  Stephen 
the  4  p^.  for  A  peck  of  hempseed 
and  p^.  for  A  pound  of  candles 
the  14  p*'.  for  mending  Stephen's  Shoes 
And  p'*.  for  Linen  for  Stephen's  Sherts 
and  for  Makeing 

2    12 

Pay  to  Shurley,  the  Groom,  two  pounds,  one  shilling  and  two  pence. 

De  :  26  :  99.'  Marlborough. 

The  account  itself  is  in  a  strange  hand  ;  the  order  to  pay  is  written 
by  Marlborough  himself. 
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in  the  navy,  and  by  other  equally  questionable  proceedings 
in  the  exercise  of  his  public  duties.  But  despite  Marl- 
borough's love  of  money,  no  instance  of  venality  has  ever 
been  brought  home  to  him.  Wealth  did  not  make  him 
purse-proud  or  less  easy  of  approach,  and  he  knew  how  to 
be  generous  on  occasions  to  a  comrade,  He  amassed  an 
immense  fortune,  but  he  swindled  no  one.  He  was  in  the 
very  zenith  of  his  fame  when  John  Evelyn  records  the 
kindly  tact  with  which  the  great  commander  sought  out 
and  welcomed  the  old  Puritan-souled  cavalier  in  a  brilliant 
throng,  where,  doubtless,  it  was  easy  for  out-of-date  worth 
to  suffer  neglect. 

Amongst  his  wife's  papers  there  is  the  following  remark- 
able note  by  her  upon  the  accusation  of  sordidness,  so 
freely  flung  against  his  character :  *  I  have  heard  him 
(Marlborough)  solemnly  swear,  when  it  was  of  no  significa- 
tion to  do  it  to  me,  that  he  never  in  the  whole  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  sold  one  commission,  title,  or  anything  to 
anybody  when  he  had  so  much  favour  from  Queen  Anne. 
He  had  a  great  deal  of  compassion  in  his  nature,  and  to 
those  that  he  had  been  long  acquainted  with,  he  gave  money 
out  of  his  own  pocket  to  those  that  were  poor,  though  they 
were  not  of  his  opinion.  I  am  a  living  witness  of  this,  for 
I  was  directed  by  him  to  pay  some  pensions  when  he  was 
abroad,  and  have  letters  that  prove  the  truth  of  it  from  the 
persons.'*  In  writing  this,  she  evidently  intended  it  to 
npply  not  only  to  his  wars  in  Flanders,  but  to  his  whole 
career. 

Marlborough  was  singularly  free  from  prejudices,  and 
was  moved  by  few  strong  convictions,  except  upon  the 
point  of  religion ;  hence  his  views  on  all  subjects  were 
broad  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Clever,  astute,  and 
possessed  of  great  originality,  he  was  a  fanatic  in  no  cause, 
and  remained  an  opportunist  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Cool 
and  calm  as  Caesar  in  the  midst  of  the  most  appalling 
danger,  he  was  as  untiring  in  energy  and  perseverance  as 

♦  Blenheim  Papers. 
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was  Napoleon  in  all  that  he  undertook.  Being  no  theorist, 
he  studied  man  as  he  met  him,  not  as  he  found  him  described 
in  books. 

A  strong  instinct  served  him  in  the  selection  of  men, 
for  he  thoroughly  understood  the  secret  springs  which 
influenced  the  conduct  of  all  classes,  and  played  deftly 
upon  the  individual  idiosyncrasies  and  aspirations  of 
those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  The  scientific  estimate 
of  human  character  did  not  interest  him ;  but  he  could 
equally  well  manipulate  the  fierce  vanity  of  the  great 
soldier-despot,  Charles  XII.,  and  the  overbearing  pride  and 
pompous  dulness  of  some  hereditary  Hoogheid  or  Hoheit 
of  Pumpernikel.  When  genius  fails  in  the  work  of  every- 
day life,  it  is  from  ignorance  of  men  and  of  how  to  influence 
them,  and  from  a  lack  of  that  subtle  and  courageously 
directed  energy  which  Marlborough  possessed  so  largely. 
The  written  science  of  statesmanship  had  no  allurement 
for  him,  and  in  dealing  with  his  fellow-men  he  did  not 
probe  deeply  below  the  surface  to  ascertain  what  spiritual 
nature  might  lie  hidden  beneath.  Few  amongst  his  con- 
temporaries had  so  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  public 
affairs,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  or  with  the  men  who 
controlled  them;  and  he  not  only  recognised,  as  if  by 
inspiration,  those  upon  whom  he  could  rely  to  do  his 
bidding,  but  seemed  to  know  how  they  would  do  it. 

From  many  years'  experience  and  study  of  the  men  and 
women  amongst  whom  he  lived  at  Court,  he  had  learnt  the 
weak  points  in  the  character  and  disposition  of  both  sexes. 
He  thoroughly  understood  them,  and  could  justly  appraise 
the  relative  force  of  their  virtues  and  their  vices.  Under 
an  almost  foppish  exterior  and  an  assumption  of  lazy 
indifference,  he  hid  from  casual  obser\'ers  the  penetrating 
glance,  which  looked  into  the  hearts  of  men  and  read  their 
very  thoughts.  He  was  an  excellent  listener,  and  would 
often  allow  himself  to  be  contradicted  and  opposed  with 
the  utmost  good-humour.  Few  suspected  that  beneath  the 
varnish  of  his  polished  manner  there  was  great  ambition ^ 
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and  a  fierce  determination  to  find  scope  for  it.  There  was 
no  hesitancy,  no  uncertainty  of  purpose  in  that  intense 
desire.  He  knew  what  he  wanted,  kept  that  object  always 
before  him,  and  firmly  believed  in  his  own  power  to  achieve 
it.  But  he  was  human ;  and  history  tells  us  how  that 
more  than  once  he  mistook  the  road  up  that  thorny 
*  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temples  shine,'  to  find  himself, 
as  it  were,  in  a  blind  alley,  from  which,  apparently,  there 
was  no  outlet  but  over  the  scaffold.  He  possessed  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  power  of  winning  over  those  whom 
he  sought  to  influence.  Some  men  are  largely  endowed 
with  this  persuasiveness,  while  others  win  by  sheer  force  of 
character  alone.  But  Marlborough,  with  all  his  directness 
of  purpose  and  strong  determination  to  have  his  own  way, 
contrived  to  gain  his  ends  by  such  a  grace  and  charm 
of  manner,  that  those  he  won  over  followed  him  as 
admiring  friends,  and  not  grudgingly  as  unwilling  sub- 
jects or  grumbling  servants. 

There  was,  in  truth,  a  magnetism  about  him  which 
made  itself  felt  in  every  society  which  he  frequented,  and 
worked  like  a  spell  upon  all  who  came  within  the  circuit 
of  its  force.  His  words,  full  of  charm,  were  uttered  with  a 
dignity  that  arrested  attention,  whilst  they  soothed  and 
satisfied  all  for  whom  they  were  intended.  His  tone  and 
manner  indicated  a  reserve  of  power  even  in  his  moments 
of  greatest  volubility.  He  could  refuse  a  request  more 
graciously  than  most  men  can  confer  a  favour,  and  it  often 
happened  that  an  unsuccessful  applicant  went  away  so 
charmed  that  he  quite  forgot  his  disappointment  in  the 
geniality  of  his  reception.* 

Whilst  bent  on  securing  the  points  he  deemed  essential 
to  his  plans,  he  would  carefully,  courteously,  and  often 
with  some  ostentation,  give  way  upon  small  matters.  This 
he  did  with  exquisite  adroitness,  making  believe  that  these 
trifling  matters  were  of  the  first  consequence,  and  that  he 
yielded,   not   because  of  his  opponent's   solicitation,  but 

♦  Lord  Chesterfield. 
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because  the  superior  views  and  opinions  of  that  opponent 
had  converted  him.  His  fertiUty  of  resource  was  boundless. 
If  thwarted,  he  evinced  no  resentment,  neither  did  he 
exhaust  his  strength  by  continued  or  obstinate  struggle  ;  he 
merely  shifted  his  ground,  and  instead  of  trying  to  remove 
an  obstruction  from  his  path,  he  set  himself  to  work  under 
or  round  it.  He  never  gave  up  in  despair,  or  indulged 
in  the  weak  folly  of  public  lamentation  over  the  perverse 
ignorance  of  those  who  had  wrecked  his  best-laid  plans. 
No  man  ever  knew  better  how  to  play  a  waiting  game.  '  As 
I  think  most  things  are  governed  by  destiny,'  he  wrote, 
'  having  done  all  that  is  possible,  one  should  submit  with 
patience.'*  In  his  well-ordered  mind  all  points  to  be  solved 
were  silently  and  closely  argued  out.  Gifted  with  the 
greatest  equanimity,  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  hurried 
or  flurried,  and  he  never  mistook  bustle  for  business  in 
others.  But  *  with  all  his  gentleness,  no  man  living  was 
more  conscious  of  his  situation,  nor  maintained  his  dignity 

better.'! 

The  cosmopolitanism  of  to-day  would  have  been  odious 
to  him.  His  general  policy  was  essentially  national,  and 
into  it  no  questions  of  party  were  allowed  to  enter.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  reverse  of  the  policy  of  those  who  over- 
threw  him.  The  first  aim  of  Harley  and  St.  John  was 
office  and  the  material  advantages  which  it  afforded,  and 
in  pursuit  of  it  they  did  not  shrink  from  the  foulest 
falsehood  and  scheming.  That  the  Tories  should  rule,  and 
that  they  themselves  should  be  the  acknowledged  leaders, 
was  to  them  of  far  greater  moment  than  the  country's 
welfare.  Marlborough,  on  the  contrary,  never  sought  to 
perpetuate  power  in  the  hands  of  any  one  set,  but  em- 
ployed  men  of  both  political  parties,  only  considering  the 
advantage  of  the  nation. 

Although  educated  in  the  tenets  of  Toryism  and  remain- 
ing a  Tory  in  principle  until  the  age  of  thirty-six,  Marl- 

♦  Coxe,  vol.  ii.,  p.  294. 

t  Lord  Chesterfield's  letter  to  his  son  of  18, 11,  1748. 
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borough  was  no  slave  to  any  theory  of  government  in 
either  Church  or  State.  He  was  essentially  liberal  in  his 
political  views,  and  always  repudiated  exclusive  adherence 
to  any  party.  The  form  of  government  which  evidently 
commended  itself  to  him  was  that  of  a  Protestant  King,  who 
should  be  his  own  First  Minister,  ruling  through  Ministers, 
who  should  have  no  collective  responsibility,  but  be  directly 
responsible  to  the  King  alone.  The  bent  of  his  mind 
was  towards  a  mild  and  beneficent  despotism,  provided 
that  the  despot  would  protect  the  liberties  and  religion 
of  the  people.  Marlborough  had  no  strong  theories  about 
liberty,  but  neither  had  the  great  bulk  of  the  people.  A 
small  minority  still  adhered  to  Roundhead  principles,  but 
they  and  their  creed  had  been  utterly  discredited.  What 
the  people  clamoured  for  was  war  to  the  knife  against 
Popery.  Popular  sentiment  in  England  had  been  in- 
tensely roused  by  stories  of  the  persecution  of  Protestants 
in  France,  and  the  feeling  was  kept  alive  by  dramatic 
tales  of  horror  related  by  the  Huguenot  refugees  who 
crowded  into  London  and  all  our  large  towns.  By  his 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  Lewis  XIV.  had,  as  it 
were,  declared  war  against  Protestantism  and  free  thought. 
And  in  doing  so  had  aroused  here  an  intensely  angry  feel- 
ing against  himself  and  against  all  those  Englishmen  who 
still  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith.  The  Whig  policy  meant 
the  persecution  of  the  English  Romanists,  notably  by 
their  exclusion  from  the  public  service ;  but  it  was  a 
policy  with  which  the  liberal-minded  Marlborough  never 
sympathized. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Marlborough's  rise  to  power  was 
not  the  outcome  of  any  great  upheaval  of  society,  as 
in  the  case  of  Cromwell,  Washington,  and  Napoleon. 

In  the  stormy  times  in  which  those  three  great  revo- 
lutionists rose  to  eminence,  a  leader  was  urgently  needed, 
and  they,  each  after  his  own  fashion,  supplied  the  want. 
But  Marlborough,  after  taking  a  leading  part  in  bringing 
about  that  peaceful  and  bloodless  change  known  as  *  The 
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Revolution,'  rose  in  the  usual  order  of  promotion  to  be 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  which  was  collected  to  do 

battle  against  France. 

Marlborough  was  not  a  man  of  crotchets  in  public  affairs. 
To  carry  on  the  *  Queen's  Government  smoothly '  and  for 
the  benefit  of  England  through  the  instrumentality  of  his 
friend  Godolphin,  was  the  home  policy  which  he  pursued 
when  ho  became  master  of  England  at  William's  death  ; 
and  to  destroy  the  domineering  power  of  France  whilst 
maintaining  the  independence  of  Holland  and  protecting 
British  commerce  throughout  the  world,  was  the  aim  of 
his  foreign  policy.  Having  no  decided  bias  himself,  he 
always  opposed  the  discussion  of  abstract  questions  of 
government,  as  well  as  violent  expressions  of  public  opinion 
on  the  affairs  of  State,  and  he  shunned  subjects  calculated 
to  arouse  class  hatred  or  to  excite  popular  passion. 

At  all  times,  even  when  he  spoke  most  freely,  he  had 
so  much  natural  dignity  that  no  one  ever  ventured  to  be 
pert  or  familiar  with  him.*  When  serving  in  the  French 
Army,  and  on  intimate  terms  with  Turenne,  he  acquired, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  that  great  man's  trick  of  raising 
or  shrugging  his  shoulders  when  he  wished  to  avoid  any 
disagreeable  question  ;t  and  amongst  his  intimates  he  had 
the  habit  of  saying  *  Silly,  silly,'  in  a  somewhat  drawling 
tone,  to  questions  which  he  deemed  either  inquisitive  or 
inconvenient.  This  gained  him  the  nickname  of  '  Silly- 
silly,'  by  which  we  find  him  at  times  referred  to  in  familiar 
letters  from  his  friends.  J 

His  enemies  said  that  his  voice  was  weak  and  squeaky, 
and  we  have  evidence  that,  like  Caesar's,  it  was  shrill  when 
speaking  in  public,  and  at  all  times  somewhat  high.§     He 

♦  Lord  Chesterfield, 
t  Lord  Ailesbury's  *  Memoirs,'  p.  571. 
X  Seward's  *  Anecdotes,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  324. 

§  Bishop  Warburton  states  that  Pope  had  repeated  to  him  some 
unpublished  lines,  in  which  the  death  of  Marlborough's  son  was  thus 

unfeeUngly  referred  to : 

'  In  accents  of  a  whining  ghost 
Laments  the  son  he  lost.' 


was  no  orator,  but  though  not  a  fervid,  he  was  yet  an 
effective,  because  a  convincing  speaker.  Incapable  of  fiery 
declamation,  he  was  never  at  a  loss  to  find  fitting  words  to 
convey  his  meaning  to  others.  All  he  said  was  unimagi- 
native, and  measured.  He  appealed  to  no  human  passion, 
but  rather  to  the  cold  common-sense  of  his  hearers.  No 
fire  burned  within  him  to  kindle  the  sensibilities  of  his 
audience.  His  speeches  were  as  devoid  of  ornament  as 
were  those  of  Wellington,  but,  then,  their  sterling  sense 
and  rugged  strength  requured  none.  They  were  clear, 
simple,  practical,  and  free  from  canting  sentiment  about 
the  wickedness  of  men,  or  the  loveliness  of  virtues  which 
few  respected  and  fewer  practised.  He  knew  that  those 
whom  he  addressed  had  little  real  sense  of  justice  or 
morality,  and  he  spoke  to  them  in  terms  suited  to  the  low 
code  of  honour  upon  which  they  acted. 

His  character  does  not  inspire  as  much  respect  as  his 
genius,  but  until  he  became  Captain-General  at  William's 
death,  his  career  had  been  little  more  than  one  long  series 
of  intrigues,  sometimes  with,  and  sometimes  against,  his 
colleagues.*  His  enemies  declare  that  he  did  not  play  the 
game  fairly  ;  but  who  amongst  his  contemporaries  did  so  ? 
Not  surely  James  H.,  or  William  III.,  or  Sunderland,  not 
Shrewsbury,  Nottingham,  Godolphin,  or  Admiral  Kussell? 
Even  the  clergy  were  not  irreproachable  in  this  respect. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  amongst  the  great  men  of  the 
earth  one  more  truly  human  than  Marlborough  ;  and  if  in 
his  many-sided  character  there  was  often  a  certain  want 
of  harmony  between  his  actions  and  his  principles,  still  his 
kind  heart  and  amiable  disposition  made  him  more  lovable 
than  it  was  in  the  nature  of  our  great  '  Iron  Duke '  to  be. 
The  animal  passions  which  so  often  drive  men  to  soul-and- 
body-destroying  debauchery  were  in  his  case  very  strong,  but 
kept  in  check  and  softened  by  natural  tenderness  and  gentle- 

*  Before  WUHam  died  he  had  given  Marlborough  command  of  the 
English  troops  in  Flanders,  but  he  was  not  made  Captain-General 
until  Anne's  reign. 
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ness,  and  above  all  by  his  kind  and  sympathetic  consideration 
for  others.  It  is  said  that  no  coarse  expression  ever  passed 
his  lips,  and  in  an  age  when  men,  and  even  women,  spoke 
and  wTote  indecorously,  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that 
refinement  of  speech  implied  a  corresponding  refinement 
of  mind.  In  judging  him,  few  look  beyond  the  record  of 
his  great  deeds  and  the  comments  of  critics  who  have 
emphasized  and  exaggerated  every  fault  and  crime  laid  to 
his  charge,  whether  proven  or  not.  But  those  who  study 
his  inner  life  will  find  a  warm  heart,  a  religious  and 
spiritual  faith,  a  fascinating  manliness  and  an  ardent  love 
of  home  and  country  which  influenced  the  whole  of  his 
career. 

He  was  systematic  in  his  habits,  and  possessed  a  complete 
mastery  over  himself.  *  Calm  and  irresistible,  like  a  force 
of  nature,'  his  evenness  of  temper  w^as  all  the  more  remark- 
able because,  living  with  one  so  fiery  and  imperious  as  his 
wife,  it  must  have  been  often  sorely  tried.  But  he  used  to 
say,  *  patience  will  overcome  all  things,'*  and  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  illustrates  how  impossible  it  was  to  ruffle  him. 
Riding  one  day  with  Mr.  Commissary  Alarriot,  it  began  to 
rain  heavily,  and  the  grooms  behind  w^ere  ordered  to  bring 
up  their  masters'  cloaks.  Mr.  Marriot's  servant,  a  good- 
humoured,  bright  lad,  brought  his  immediately,  but  Marl- 
borough's servant,  a  lazy,  sulky  fellow,  was  awkward  in  his 
attempts  to  undo  the  buckles  which  secured  the  coat  to 
the  saddle.  The  Duke,  getting  wet,  called  a  second  time 
for  it,  when  the  groom,  in  a  surly,  ill-tempered  tone, 
grumbled  out :  *  You  must  wait,  if  it  rains  cats  and  dogs, 
till  I  can  get  at  it.'  Marlborough,  turning  to  his  com- 
panion in  the  calmest  manner,  said  good-humouredly : 
*  I  would  not  have  that  fellow's  temper  for  all  the 
world !' 

Marlborough's  yearning  for  home,  and  for  the  society 
of  his  wife  and  children,  breathes  through  all  his  life. 
He  expresses  it  in   the  letters  written  shortly  after  his 

*  Coxe,  vol  i.,  p.  192. 
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marriage.  We  find  it  repeated  when  he  was  the  greatest 
man  in  Europe,  at  the  head  of  a  large  and  victorious 
army,  already  old  beyond  his  years,  and  worn-out  by  the 
cares,  worries,  and  responsibilities  of  a  long  war.  Take, 
for  example,  the  following  letter,  written  to  Sarah  in 
allusion  to  the  building  of  Blenheim  Palace :  * ...  It  is 
there  I  must  be  happy  with  you.  The  greatest  pleasure  I 
have,  when  I  am  alone,  is  the  thinking  of  this,  and  flatter- 
ing myself  that  we  may  then  so  live  as  neither  to  anger 
God  nor  men,  if  the  latter  be  reasonable ;  but  if  they  are 
otherways,  I  shall  not  much  care  if  you  are  pleased, 
and  that  I  do  my  duty  to  God  ;  for  ambition  and  business  is 
what,  after  this  war,  shall  be  abandoned  by  me.'  Again, 
writing  during  a  hot  July  in  Flanders,  he  says  the  heat 
*  will  ripen  the  fruit  at  St.  Albans.  When  you  are  there, 
think  how  happy  I  should  be  in  walking  alone  with  you. 
No  ambition  can  make  amends  for  being  from  you.' 

During  that  solemn  night  before  Blenheim,  when  far 
from  home,  upon  the  banks  of  the  mighty  Danube,  he 
prayed  so  earnestly  for  victory,  his  mind  wandered  con- 
stantly to  his  house  on  the  little  Hertfordshire  stream  near 
St.  Albans,  and  he  longed  to  saunter  through  its  trim 
gardens  with  the  wife  he  loved  before  all  earthly  things. 
She  was  all  in  all  to  him,  and  this  is  so  generally  felt  and 
recognized  that  mention  is  rarely  made  of  Marlborough 
without  some  allusion  to  the  beautiful  termagant  who  ruled 
his  heart  and  his  destinies.  The  result  is,  that  we  are 
prone  to  judge  him  as  if  he  were  a  duality,  and  to  judge 
])oth,  as  if  each  were  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  other's 
doings,  sayings,  aspirations,  and  thoughts.  But  this  is 
not  fair  to  him,  for  no  man  ever  had  more  practical  wisdom, 
and  no  clever  woman  ever  had  less. 

I  have  dwelt  much  upon  his  deep  and  lover-like  devotion 
to  her,  because  it  was  an  essential  part  of  himself.  He 
admired  her  beauty,  though  experience  had  taught  him 
that  it  was  not  the  beauty  of  holiness.  He  was  fully 
conscious  of  her  failings,  for  he  was  a  frequent  victim  of 
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her  cross-grained  temper,  and  of  the  violent  outbursts  of 
passion  in  which  she  frequently  indulged.  The  acerbity 
with  which  she  hated  his  Tory  colleagues,  Godolphin  ex- 
cepted, was  a  thorn  in  his  side,  and  continually  embroiled 
him  with  them  and  with  the  Queen,  whose  strong  leaning 
towards  that  party  was  undisguised.  But,  notwithstanding 
her  petulant  disj)osition,  she  always  remained  his  *  sweet- 
heart.* His  love  for  her  was  a  species  of  tender  worship ; 
but,  like  those  races  who  fear  their  devils  more  than  they 
love  their  gods,  he  seemed  generally  more  anxious  to 
calm  her  fiery  pugnacity  than  to  elicit  any  tenderness  by 
appeals  to  the  love  she  certainly  bore  him.  Surely  no 
man  who  loved  his  wife  as  he  did  could  be  devoid  of  that 
tenderness  and  self-sacrifice  which  are  the  offspring  of  con- 
sideration for  others.  In  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  her 
when  he  embarked  to  set  out  on  his  great  career  of  victory 
he  says :  *  We  are  now  out  of  sight  of  Margate,  and  I  have 
neither  soul  nor  spirits;  but  I  do  at  this  moment  suffer 
so  much,  that  nothing  but  being  with  you  can  recompense 
it.  If  you  will  be  sensible  of  what  I  now  feel,  you  will 
endeavour  ever  to  be  easy  to  me,  and  then  I  shall  be  most 
^^PPy  y  ^or  it  is  you  only  that  can  give  me  true  content. 
I  pray  God  to  make  you  and  yours  happy ;  and  if  I 
could  contribute  anything  to  it  with  the  utmost  hazard  of 
my  life,  I  should  be  glad  to  do  it.'* 

In  another  letter,  written  to  her  upon  reaching  the 
Hague,  he  says  :*....  the  quiet  of  my  life  depends  only 
upon  your  kindness  ;  and  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  you  are 
dearer  to  me  than  all  things  in  this  world.  My  temper 
may  make  you  and  myself  sometimes  uneasy ;  but  when 
I  am  alone,  and  I  find  you  kind,  if  you  knew  the  true 
quiet  I  have  in  my  mind,  you  would  then  be  convinced 
of  my  being  entirely  yours,  and  that  it  is  in  no  other 
power  in  this  world  to  make  me  happy  but  yourself. 'f 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  strong  faith  in  God  which 
influenced   his   conduct   from   the   date  of    his   marriage 

♦  Coxe,  vol.  i.,  p.  119.  t  Ibid.y  vol.  i.,  p.  120. 
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onwards,  though  his  was  not  an  age  of  spiritual  earnest- 
ness.    It  was  a  time  of  religious  scepticism,  when  the 
principles  of  Hobbes  appealed  successfully  to  the  reasoning 
faculty,   and  had   caught  the  fancy  of  many.     But  no 
speculative  doubt   as  to  the   accuracy  of  the  Bible,  the 
philosophy  of  its  teaching,  or  the  great  scheme  of  Christian 
redemption,  ever  troubled  his  thoughts.    To  him  the  Gospel 
history  was  as  unquestionably  true  as  the  elementary  laws  of 
nature,  and  he  did  not  doubt  or  question  the  religious  teach- 
ing of  his  childhood,  but  took  it  simply  on  trust  as  he  had 
learned  it.     What  had  been  good  enough  for  his  father,  for 
Bacon,  for  Locke,  and   for  the   thousands   of   very  great 
thinkers  who  believed  in  it,  was  good  enough  for  him.     Not 
80  with  his  wife.     Her  questioning  turn  of  mind  led  her  to 
critically  examine  every  point  of  religious  belief,  until  at  last 
she  became  a  confirmed  sceptic  upon  all  matters  of  revealed 
religion,  and  not  only  lost  all  faith  in  goodness  and  truth 
herself,  but  came  at  last  to  despise,  as  dishonest  fools,  those 
who  still  retained  it.     Marlborough's  letters,  on  the  con- 
trary, teem  with  expressions  of  trust  in  God,  of  belief  in 
God's  constant  watchful  care  over  him,  and  of  unqualified 
reliance  upon  His  aid  and  support.     In   every  undertak- 
ing he  looked  for  *  the  particular  blessing  of  the  Almighty,' 
and  saw  His  hand  in  all  that  happened.     It  was  God  who 
gave  him  victory,  and  it  was  by  His  mercy  that  he  was 
preserved  through  the  dangers  which  he  encountered.     He 
spent  hours  of  the  night  before  Blenheim  in  prayer,  and,  as 
was  ever  afterwards  his  custom,  he  received  the  Sacrament 
before  going  into  action.     Upon  that  particular  occasion 
he  said  of  himself,  '  he  believed  he  had  prayed  more  that 
day  than  all  the  chaplains  in  the  army.'     He   certainly 
possessed  a  childlike  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  which, 
in  a  mind  of  his  calibre,  so  often  confounds  the  reasoning 
of  the  ablest  sceptic.    His  religion  elevated  his  character 
and  strengthened  all  the  good  that  was  within  him.     To 
such  an  extent  did  he  sometimes  allow  his  religious  feelings 
to  carry  him,  that  we  read  of  his  cashiering  two  offiuers 
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for  blasphemy.*  He  was,  however,  as  liberal  in  his  views 
about  rival  creeds  as  he  was  about  politics,  harbouring  no 
rancour  against  those  who  differed  from  him  in  spiritual 
belief,  some  of  his  best  friends  being  Roman  Catholics. 
Although  he  did  not  profess  the  creed  of  the  High  Church- 
men of  his  time,  he  never  ridiculed  their  views,  nor  did  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  any  way  condemn  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Dissenters.  He  recognised  and  admired  the  sincerity 
of  all  Christian  believers.  His  was  no  emotional  religion, 
but  a  living  faith,  worth  fighting  for  if  necessary,  and 
for  it  at  the  Revolution  he  risked  his  life  and  everything 
he  had. 

One  of  our  greatest  historians  says  that  Marlborough's 
conduct  at  the  Revolution  *  was  a  signal  sacrifice  to  public 
virtue  of  every  duty  in  private  life,  and  required  for  ever 
after  the  most  upright,  disinterested  and  public  spirited 
behaviour  to  render  it  justifiable.'!  But  few  who  are  con- 
versant with  the  ethics  of  the  Restoration  period  will  accept 
this  theory.  Marlborough  had  been  educated  and  had 
spent  his  life  in  an  atmosphere  of  crooked  plots  and 
counterplots.  To  scheme  for  what  he  wanted  was  second 
nature  to  him,  as  it  was  to  all  his  friends ;  and  he  was 
as  careful  as  a  modern  bookmaker  to  hedge  against  every 
possible  turn  of  fortune's  wheel.  Except  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  he  drew  the  sword  and  threw  away  the  scabbard, 
his  conduct  was  always  so  calculated  that,  come  what 
might,  he  should  at  least  be  safe  from  destruction  and  his 
family  from  ruin.  Surely  there  is  nothing  incompatible  in 
this  union  of  a  strong  religious  faith  with  the  intriguing 
caution  which  was  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

Our  reputation  as  a  race  of  brave,  stubborn  men  has 
been  high  in  all  ages.  The  Romans  found  our  ancestors 
hard  to  beat,  and  in  the  long  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages 
the  prowess  of  the  Briton  was  superior  to  that  of  other 
peoples.     Yet,  notwithstanding  the  antiquity  of  these  war- 

*   »  Life  of  Colonel  Gardiner,'  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  p.  129. 
t  Hume,  vol.  viii.,  chap.  Ixxii.,  p.  810. 
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like  characteristics,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  reputation 
of  our  army  only  dates  from  Marlborough's  victories.  His 
wars  first  proved  to  modern  Europe  that  Great  Britain 
could  produce  not  only  stalwart  soldiers  as  hard  to  beat 
as  the  victors  of  Crecy  and  Agincourt,  but  able  commanders 
also ;  and  that  England  possessed  a  native  army  officered 
by  English  gentlemen  and  led  by  an  English  General 
before  which  no  other  army  of  equal  number  could  hold 
its  own.  It  was  Marlborough  who  first  taught  us  to  be 
proud  of  our  standing  army  as  a  national  institution,  and 
the  spirit  of  confidence  which  pervaded  Wellington's  army 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  to  a  still  more  remarkable  degree 
shows  itself  now  in  Queen  Victoria's  army,  may  be  said 
to  have  been  born  at  Blenheim,  baptized  at  Ramillies,  and 
confirmed  at  Oudenarde. 

In  the  heterogeneous  army  which  he  commanded,  the 
British  troops  were  soon  recognized  as  the  core  round 
which  the  component  parts  crystallized  into  a  hard  and 
compact  mass,  upon  which  blows  made  no  impression. 
They  were  as  the  steel  point  to  the  Confederates'  spear 
which  forced  its  way  through  all  armour,  and  when  at  last 
the  British  contingent  was  withdrawn  from  the  Allied  army, 
victory  fled  its  ranks. 

In  writing  of  men  like  Caesar,  Marlborough,  and  Napoleon, 
we  feel  that  we  have  to  deal  with  leaders,  not  followers,  of 
pubHc  opinion,  with  real  men,  upon  whose  guidance  hung 
the  future  of  their  countries  and  the  destiny  of  Europe. 
Both  Marlborough  and  Wellington  dreaded  the  invasion  of 
England  by  the  French,  and  both  conceived  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  well-planned  balance  of  power  amongst  the  great 
nations  of  the  Continent,  as  necessary  to  preserve  Europe 
from  the  general  dominion  of  any  one  ambitious  State. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  what  would  now  be  the  con- 
dition of  Europe,  or  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  anywhere, 
if  those  two  Englishmen  had  died  in  the  comparative 
obscurity  of  their  early  years.  Lewis  XYHI.  said  that 
a  merciful  Providence  had   sent   a   Wellington   into   the 
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world  as  a  counterpoise  to  Napoleon,  and  we  may  surely 
say  the  same  of  Marlborough  with  reference  to  Lewis  XIV. 

When  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  in  exile,  some  French 
friends  thought  to  please  him  by  abusing  his  enemy,  the 
great  English  General.  With  that  dignity  of  mind  which 
characterized  him  when  not  weighted  with  party  considera- 
tions, he  replied  :  *  I  am  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  be 
told  this.  I  knew  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  better  than 
any  of  you.  He  was  so  gi'eat  a  man  I  have  entirely 
forgotten  all  his  failings.'  Until  the  party  exigencies  of 
political  life  had  warped  all  sense  of  justice  and  gratitude 
in  this  remarkable  genius,  he  had  always  spoken  and 
written  of  Marlborough  in  the  most  gracious  and  generous 
terms. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  when  asked  about  Marl- 
borough, that  he  considered  his  strong  sound  sense  and 
great  practical  sagacity  were  his  most  remarkable  character- 
istics *  These  were  his  own  most  salient  qualities,  and  this 
answer  of  his  shows  how  keenly  he  appreciated  them  in 
others. 

Some  great  writers  have  misused  their  eloquence  in  abuse 
of  Marlborough.  Libellers  have  even  dared  to  question  the 
courage  of  the  great  soldier  who  was  no  longer  young  when 
he  led  the  crushing  charge  at  Ramillies,  and  whose  sword, 
years  afterwards.  Prince  Eugene  kissed  when  it  was  be- 
queathed to  him,  saying  as  he  received  it,  *  0  sword  that  I 
have  so  often  followed !' 

*  I  hope,'  Marlborough  wrote,  *  my  services  will  need  no 
apology  with  good  men,  and  as  long  as  they  may  be  of  any 
benefit  to  the  public  I  shall  be  very  little  concerned  at  the 
endeavours  any  others  may  use  to  lessen  them.'  In  another 
letter  he  comforts  himself  and  reassures  his  correspondent 
with  regard  to  some  abuse  which  had  been  apparently 
levelled  at  both  of  them  :  *  We  must  continue  to  do  our  duty,' 
he  says ;  and  he  then  goes  on  to  infer,  that  if  that  be  done, 
calumny  can  be  regarded  with  contempt.     Wellington  could 

*  The  GreviUe  Diary  of  8,  8,  1848. 
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have  said  no  more,  and  Wellington  had  been  formed  in  a 
sterner  school  of  public  morality. 

The  master  spirits  who  command  the  armed  forces  of  a 
free  country  are  but  the  inspired  mandatories  of  their 
country'^  will.  They  defend  her  interests  and  give  effect 
to  her  aspirations ;  they  clench  the  links  of  her  strength, 
and  are  alike  pioneers  and  guardians  of  her  power ;  and  in 
England  the  noble,  selfless  word  *  duty '  has  long  been  the 
motto  of  her  most  famous  warrior  sons.  Marlborough,  his 
great,  serene  mind  ruffled  for  a  moment  by  insult,  comforts 
himself  with  this  magic  word  ;  Nelson  thrills  his  eager  fleet 
and  all  future  generations  of  Englishmen  with  it ;  Welling- 
ton, cold  and  impregnable,  rests  upon  it.  May  England 
never  forget  all  that  she  owes  to  that  word,  and  remember- 
ing how  much  it  has  achieved  for  her  in  the  past,  may  she 
thus  be  enabled  to  keep  faith  with  her  future  ! 

But  as  regards  Marlborough's  detractors,  *  he  has  out- 
soared  the  shadow  of  (their)  night,'  and  his  finest  qualities 
still  form  an  integral  part  of  our  national  heritage  of  fame. 
No  one  did  more  to  redeem  his  country  from  the  abject 
servitude   into   which   she   had   sunk  when   the  Stewarts 
reduced  her  to   being   *  little    more    than   a   province  of 
France.**     The  Kings  whom  he  first  served  were  but  pen- 
sioners of  Lewis  XIV. ;  those  whom  he  helped  to  create 
were  more  than  their  enemy's  equals.     Queen  Anne  as  a 
woman  was  dull  and  apathetic  ;  but,  championed  by  Marl- 
borough, she  became  distinguished  as  the  representative  of 
an  enduring  monarchy,  respected  abroad  and  beloved  at 
home,  and  the  traditional  sentiment  of  loyalty,  thus  brought 
into  harmony  with  our  national  requirements,  has  never 
since  been  seriously  impaired. 

That  he  had  faults  is  freely  admitted,  and  it  is  some- 
times harder  to  excuse  petty  foibles  in  a  great  man  than 
to  forgive  those  huge  errors  which  are  the  outcome  of  deep 
passions,  and  are  often  redeemed  by  pathos  and  tragedy. 
It  is  sorry  work  to  dwell  on  the  errors  of  the  mighty  dead, 
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or  on  the  malevolent  skill  which  exaggerated  them,  and 
Marlborough's  calmness  and  indifference  under  insult  may 
have  goaded  his  detractors  to  further  attacks.  But  surely 
John  Churchill's  faults  may  be  deemed  as  more  than 
expiated  when  we  remember  that  he,  formerly  so  hand- 
some, so  gallant,  so  dominant,  was  in  his  helpless  old 
age  shown  for  money  by  his  own  servants  to  visitors  at 
Blenheim  Palace,  an  object  of  vulgar  curiosity  to  sight- 
seers in  the  lonely  corridors  of  the  vast  pile  built  to  com- 
memorate his  glory.  Yet  his  fame  still  enriches  our 
national  history,  and  for  generations  his  name  lived  in  the 
terrors  of  our  enemies  as  French  mothers  hushed  their 
children  with  the  national  alarm  of  :  *  Malbrook  s'en  va-t-en 
Guerre.' 
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Abdicate,  William  proposes  to,  ii., 
345. 

Abi«,'ail  Hill,  ii.,  347. 

Abjuration  13ill,  ii.,  131. 

Act  of  Association,  ii.,  56. 

Act  of  Settlement,  ii.,  59,  61,  379. 

Act,  Test,  129,  130. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  Peace  of,  75. 

Alarmists     about     invasion,     dis- 
credited, ii.,  21. 

Albemarle,  Duke  of,  funeral,  74. 

Alliance,  Triple,  or  Grand,  ii.,  223, 
388,  391,  397. 

Ambition,  Churchill's,  72. 

Anjou,    Duke    of,    made    King  of 
Spain,  ii.,  367. 

Anne,  Princess,  her  appearance, 
248 ;  at  Brussels,  217 ;  her  suitors, 
249 ;  fond  of  play,  248  ;  marriage 
of,  251;  spiritual  teacher,  150; 
character,  248,  254,  ii.,  122 ;  m 
love  with  Lord  Mulgrave,  249 ; 
takes  the  name  of  Morley,  253; 
correspondence  with  Mary,  377  ; 
ii.,  11;  knows  of  conspiracy 
against  James,  379  ;  her  import- 
ance at  Revolution,  ii.,  5,  116; 
deserts  her  father,  ii.,  46 ;  retreats 
to  Oxford,  ii.,  49 ;  treason  to  her 
father,  ii.,  79 ;  under  Sarah's  in- 
fluence, ii.,  118;  quarrels  with 
Mary,  ii.,  122, 289;  her  settlement, 
251 ;  ii.,  123 ;  settles  annuity  on 
Sarah,  ii.,  127  ;  writes  to  ask  her 
father's  forgiveness,  ii.,  244,  317  ; 
goes  to  Sion  House,  ii.,  267 ;  love  of 


Sarah,  ii.,  273 ;  occupies  Berkeley 
House,  ii.,  268 ;  beUeves  her 
children  die  as  a  punishment  for 
her  treason,  ii.,  318;  begs  Sarali 
not  to  leave  her,  ii.,  267,  289; 
efforts  made  to  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  her  and  Mary,  ii., 
289 ;  transfers  her  affection  to 
Abigail,  ii.,  349  ;  scheme  to  pass 
over  in  favour  of  Elector,  ii.,  409. 

Anne  Churchill,  Ladv,  married,  ii., 
355. 

Annual  Mutiny  Act,  ii.,  68. 

Annuity  purchased  by  Churchill, 
131 ;  settled  on  Anne,  251 ;  ii., 
123 ;  settled  by  Anne  on  Sarah, 
ii.,  127. 

Arabella  Churchill,  237 ;  goes  to 
com*t,  35 ;  becomes  mistress  to 
James,  36 ;  loses  her  pension,  38 ; 
her  children,  37,  38. 

Argyle,  267 ;  lands  in  Scotland,  is 
taken  and  executed,  267. 

Armour  dispensed  with,  ii.,  29. 

Army,  Sudden  increase  to,  207 ; 
sudden  reduction  of,  ii.,  342,  345 ; 
Feversham's  at  Bath,  300 ;  stand- 
ing, dread  of,  356 ;  ii.,  67,  241, 
343  ;  discipline  of,  under  James, 
350,  351,  352  ;  army  of  invasion, 
1688,  ii.,  24  ;  in  1690,  ii.,  130  ;  to 
be  commanded  only  by  English, 
ii.,  344  ;  standing,  versus  militia, 
ii.,  146,  343. 

Articles  of  war,  355. 

Artillery,  Complaints  of,  307. 
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Ash  Chapel,  10 

Ash  House,  2,  4,  8, 9,  10. 

Ashill,  Forest  of,  skinnish  in,  278. 

Assize,  Bloody,  339. 

Athelstane,  King,  5,  6. 

Attainder,  Bill  of,  against  Mon- 
mouth, 277. 

Aughrim,  Battle  of,  ii.,  238. 

Axe  River,  4,  5. 

Axminster,  1,  4  ;  skirmish  at,  290 ; 
William  reaches,  ii.,  36;  Marl- 
borough joins  WiUiam  there,  ii., 
40  ;  Parish  Register,  1. 

Balance  of  power,  ii.,  379. 

Bankrupt,  England  nearly,  ii.,  333. 

Barlow,  Mrs.,  114. 

Barrier  fortresses.  The,  ii.,  368; 
seized  by  France,  ii.,  369. 

Bath,  Feversham  reaches,  300; 
Monmouth's  repulse  before,  300. 

Battle  of  Aughrim,  ii.,  238  ;  Beachy 
Head,  ii.,  143;  Boj-ne,  ii.,  136; 
Entzhehn,  138  ;  Fleurus,  ii.,  Ill, 
140;  La  Hogue,  ii.,  279 ;  Landen, 
ii.,  297;  Lansdown  Hill,  19; 
Lowestoft,  8 ;  Narva,  ii.,  361 ; 
Newtown-Butler,  ii.,  138  ;  Sedge- 
moor,  310 ;  Steinkirk,  ii.,  285  ; 
Walcourt,  ii.,  103. 

Beaufort,  Duke  of,  at  Bristol,  284, 
297. 

Beaumont,  Colonel,  at  Portsmouth, 

857. 
Berkeley  House,  Anne  goes  to,  it, 

268. 
Berwick,   37;    made  prisoner,  26; 

orders    Cork    to  be  burned,  ii., 

182 
Bill  of  Rights,  ii.,  57. 
Birth   of    Marlborough,    2,    3;    of 

Sarah,  153. 
Bishops,  Seven,  acquittal  of,  ii..  9  ; 

refuse  to  recognise  William,  ii., 

233. 
Blathwate    keeps  back   orders  in- 
tended for  Berwick,  ii.,  30. 
Bleeding  of  the  nose,  James's,  ii., 

33,  35. 
Blessings  secured  by  questionable 

means,  ii.,  86. 
Bloody  Assize,  339. 
Board  of  Ordnance,  No  foreigner  to 

sit  on,  ii.,  288. 


Bonnet's  report   on  Marlborough's 

disgrace,  ii.,  262. 
Boteler,  Lord,  8. 
Boyne,  Battle  of  the,  ii.,  136. 
Bradford,  Lord,  ii.,  271,  272. 
Brass  money,  James's,  162. 
Breach,    Point    in    walls   of    Cork 

selected  for,  ii.,  180. 
Breaching  battery  at  Cork,  site  of, 

ii.,  188. 
Bread  for  army  in  the  field,  209.  ^ 
Breda  man-of-war  blown   up,   ii., 

200. 
Breda,  Peace  of,  75 
Brest,  Attack  upon,  ii.,  305  ;  Tolle- 

mache's  plan  for,  ii.,  807. 
Bribes  taken  by  leadmg  EngUsh- 

men,   148,  231 ;    ii.,  2,  261,  286, 

409;     refused    by    Marlborough, 

148 ;  ii.,  126 ;  accused  of  taking, 

ii.,  125. 
Bridge  Street,  Dublin,  Marlborough 

lives  in,  28. 
Bridgewater,  296. 
Bridport,   Lord   Grey's   failure   at, 

289. 
Bristol,  Monmouth  urged  to  attack, 

297. 
British  troops    in   French  service, 

135,  136,  143;  prejudice  against 

foreigners,  ii.,  255. 
Brussels,  James  sent  to,  217. 
Buckingham,  George  Villiers,  Duke 

of,  8,  61. 
Burnet,  Bishop,  ii.,  339,  340;  his 

'  Rough  Draught,'  ii.,  263. 
Bussex  Rhine,  306,  314,  315,  827. 

Cabinet  Council,  Weakness  of,  for 

war  purposes,  ii.,  152. 
Cadogan,  ii.,  408 ;  takes  bribes,  ii., 

409. 
Camaret  Bay,  Descent  on,  ii.,  805. 
Camp  at  Hounslow,  208. 
Campaign  of   1672,  115 ;    of   1674, 

134 ;  of  1689,  ii.,  103 ;   of  1691, 

ii.,  234. 
Campaigns  in  Ireland,  Schomberg's, 

ii.,  95  ;  W^iUiam's,  u.,  135. 
Carhsle  Fort,  Cork,  ii.,  168. 
Carwell,  Madame,  78;   pension  of, 

243. 
Cat  Fort,  Cork,  ii.,  178 ;   occupied, 

ii.,  180. 
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Channel  Fleet  fails  to  protect  Eng- 
land, 273 ;  ii.,  22,  141,  143,  248, 
277. 
Chard,  Churchill  reaches,  278. 
Charles  Fort,  Kinsale,  ii.,  208. 
Charles  XL,  44  ;  his  indifference  to 
religion,  54 ;  is  bribed  by  Lewis, 
109 ;  receives  pension  from  Lewis, 
149  ;  dislikes  Church  of  England, 
56 ;  prefers  Popery,  56, 150 ;  taken 
suddenly   ill,   219 ;    brings   back 
James  to  England,  223 ;  his  death, 
259. 
Charles  II.  of  Spain,  ii.,  866  ;  dies, 

ii.,  367. 
Charles  XII.,  ii.,  361. 
Chudleigh,  Mr.,  visits  Marlborough 

in  the  Tower,  ii.,  272. 
Church,  The,  and  James,  362,  374 ; 
denounces    Popery,    375 ;     cares 
Uttle  for  Uberty,  363,  364,  374. 
Churcliill,Anne,  16;  Ladv,  married, 
ii.,  355;  Arabella,  2,  35,  36,  37, 
38  ;  Awnsham,  14,  288 ;  Charles, 
23, 25 ;  marches  from  Portsmouth 
to  oppose  Monmouth,  280 ;    ac- 
cused  of  embezzlement  at  Kin- 
sale,     ii.,     218 ;     Deborah,     16 ; 
George,   23,   24;    ii.,   279;    con- 
demned by  Parliament,  ii.,  126; 
his  promotion,  139  ;  appomted  to 
the  Admiralty,  ii.,359;  Henrietta, 
Lady,  married,  ii.,  353. 
Churchill,  John,  birth  of,  1 ;  genea- 
logy, 14  ;  mother  and  father,  18  ; 
brothers  and  sisters,  23 ;  educa- 
tion, 29,  30,  58 ;  knows  French 
well,  33,  145 ;  bad  spelling,  31 ; 
his  genius,  34;  enters  the  Foot 
Guards,  41 ;  his  appearance,  67  ; 
intrigues  with  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land, 68 ;  found  in  her  bedroom, 
69 ;    Macaulav's    abuse    of,    69, 
189;  Swift's  abuse,  69;  fights  a 
duel,   72 ;  goes  to  Tangier,  64 ; 
made  Captain,  113 ;  distinguishes 
himself  at  Maestricht,  123,  125 ; 
Turenne  takes  notice  of  him,  125 ; 
called   '  the   handsome   English- 
man,'  126;  presented  to  Lewis, 
123 ;    made   Lieutenant  -  Colonel, 
123 ;  buys  an  annuity,  131 ;  serves 
with  French  army,  134, 136,  144 ; 
made  Colonel  in  English  army, 

VOL.  II. 


185;    is   not    bribed    like   other 
public  men,  148;  buys  sister-in- 
law's    share    of    property,    160; 
courtship    and    marriage,     182, 
195;    love-letters,    184    to    195; 
children,  195,  223,  241,  256 ;  his 
married  life,  198 ;  mission  to  Hol- 
land in   1678,  203,   211;    made 
Brigadier,  212 ;  sent  to  Paris,  221 ; 
offered  seat  in  Parliament,  222 ; 
goes  to  Scotland  with  James,  223  ; 
mission  to  Charles  II.,  238,  239 ; 
letter  to  Dartmouth,  237 ;   made 
a  peer,  255, 263  ;  mission  to  Paris 
to  announce  accession  of  James, 
261 ;  determines  to  quit  James  if 
ever  he   interferes  with   English 
Church,   268,   347;    liberahty   of 
his  religious   views,  223 ;   life  at 
St.  Albans,  264 ;  made  Govemour 
of  Hudson  Bay  Company,  265  ; 
superseded     by     Feversham     in 
1685,280,284;  his  foresight,  308 ; 
humanity,  346, 347  ;  made  Colonel 
of  Royal  Dragoons,  353  ;  begins 
to  intrigue  with  WiUiam,   381 ; 
warns  James  not  to  follow  anti- 
Protestant  pohcy,  385,  386;   his 
strong    Protestantism,    29,    384; 
repugnance  to  plot  against  James, 
ii.,  74  ;  takes  counsel  with  Bishop 
of  Ely,  ii.,  75  ;  policy  in  James's 
reign,  ii.,  88;  made  Lieutenant- 
General,  ii.,  34  ;  letter  to  James, 
ii.,    40 ;    joins    WilUam    at    Ax- 
minster, ii.,  40  ;  ordered  by  Wil- 
liam to  reorganize  army,  ii.,  53, 
55,  62 ;  influence  over  Anne,  ii., 
61 ;    his  wealth,  ii.,  63 ;  was   his 
desertion    justifiable?     ii.,     73; 
created  Earl  of  Marlborough,  ii., 
64 ;  character.  Chap,  xci.,  stingi- 
ness, ii.,  259,  429 ;  early  poverty, 
132 ;  ii.,  429  ;  ambition,  72 ;  love 
of    wealth,    132,    169;     ii.,    63; 
patience  and  good  temper,  176 ; 
humanity,  347:   ii.,  427;  speak- 
ing and  voice,  ii.,  436;   love   of 
home,  ii.,  438 ;  refinement  in  lan- 
guage, ii.,  437  ;  neither  drank  nor 
gambled,    51 ;     love    for    Sarah, 
179 ;  ii.,  427,  438 ;  rehgious  feel- 
ing, 58;  love  of  dogs,  347.     See 
also  'Marlborough.' 
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Churchill,  Ladv,  18  ;  Sir  John,  14  ; 
Joshua,  287^;  Theobald,  24,  26; 
Sir  Winston,  18,  19;  goes  to 
Dublin,  21 ;  his  book,  22 ;  made 
Clerk  Controller,  22 ;  his  children, 
23  ;  death  of,  23  ;  family,  15,  16  ; 
genealogy  of,  14  ;  origin  of  name, 
15 ;  motto  of,  21 ;  loyalty  of,  19  ; 
Manor,  16. 

Churchmen  of  the  period,  173. 

City  Free  School  m  Dubhn,  29. 

Claverhouse's  death,  ii.,  100. 

Cleveland,  Duchess  of,  68 ; 
Churchill's  mtrigue  with,  69, 131 ; 
her  children,  133. 

Chmate  of  Ireland  bad  for  English 
soldiers,  ii.,  153,  218. 

Cockpit,  The,  given  to  Anne,  251 ; 
Anne  leaves  it  in  anger,  ii.,  267. 

Commissions,  Purchase  of,  131, 166 ; 
ii.,  63. 

Compton,  Bishop,  Anne's  tutor,  150, 
370 ;  punished,  370 ;  undertakes 
to  manage  the  Church,  380. 

Compton,  SirF.,  at  Sedgemoor,  322, 
328. 

*  Conduct  of  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough,' publication  of,  168. 

Conspiracies,  Jacobite,  ii.,  233. 

Contributions  levied  in  the  field,  92, 
93. 

Convention  Parliament,  ii.,  56,  90. 

Convoy  duty,  ii.,  126. 

Cork,  James  in,  ii.,  95 ;  Marlborough 
proposes  to  take,  ii.  151 ;  strength 
of  his  force,  ii.,  157  ;  description 
of,  ii.,  171 ;  harbour,  ii.,  168 ;  in- 
vestment of,  ii.,  175,  178 ;  plan  of 
assault  of,  ii.,  193 ;  surrenders, 
ii.,  197, 201 ;  terms  of  capitulation, 
ii.,  198. 

Coronation  of  James,  262  ;  ot  Wil- 
Mam  and  Mary,  ii.,  89. 

Correspondent,  Marlborough  a  good, 
ii.,  426. 

Corruption  of  morals  at  the  Restora- 
tion, 51. 

Cosmo,  Grand-Duke,  4,  7. 

Council  of  Nine,  ii.,  132. 

Courtiers  of  the  Restoration,  61, 172, 
183. 

Courtin's  description  of  English 
ladies,  183. 

Court  of  claims,  21. 


Cromwellian  settlement,  21. 
Crown     settled    on    William    and 

Mary,  ii.,  59 ;  William  appreciate* 

its  value,  ii.,  91. 
Cutts,  Lord,  ii.,  308. 

Danes  at  Cork,  ii.,  168,  178. 

Dare  shot  by  Fletcher,  290. 

Dartmouth,  236  ;  Marlborough  in- 
tercedes for,  ii.,  56. 

Davies,  Dean,  ii.,  169. 

Declaration  of  Rights,  ii.,  57. 

Declaration  of  war  with  Holland, 
81. 

Delamere's  trial,  848. 

De  re  inilitari^  30. 

Desertion  as  a  militarv  crime,  356 
ii.,  81 ;  of  Lord  Churchill,  ii.,  177  ; 
from  Salisbury,  ii.,  31,  40 ;  plan 
adopted,  ii.,  31 ;  reported  to  James, 
ii.,  32 ;  in  Flanders  in  1691,  ii., 
235;  of  Churchill,  ii.,  40;  of 
Anne,  ii.,  46;  of  Prince  George, 
ii.,  46. 

Despotism,  Resistance  only  cure 
for,  ii.,  75. 

De  Witt's  nnirder,  116. 

Diplomacy  in  1700,  ii.,  397. 

Diplomatic  education  of  Marl- 
borough, 200. 

Disciphiie  under  James,  355 ;  ii., 
67. 

Dissenters,  James  tries  to  obtain 
their  favour,  367  ;  he  hates,  364 ;. 
his  cruelty  to,  369. 

Distress  in  France,  ii.,  295. 

Divi  Britannici,  22. 

Divine  right,  362  ;  ii.,  91. 

Dogs  in  lieu  of  sentinels,  64 ;  Marl- 
borough loves,  347. 

Dover,  Secret  Treatv  of,  77. 

Downing,  Sir  G.,  sent  to  Holland, 
79. 

Dragoons,  Royal,  Marlborough 
made  Colonel  of,  353 ;  horse,  size 
of,  353,  356. 

Drake,  Sir  John,  2,  7  ;  Rev.  M.,  2  ; 
aisle  in  Musbury  Church,  2,  7  ; 
EUzabeth,  18 ;  tombs  of  family, 
7  ;  Sir  F.,  7. 

Drinking  in  reign  of  Charles  II., 
61,60. 

Droupe's  Mill,  ii.,  189. 

Dublin,  Churchill's  residence  in,  28. 
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Duel,  Churchill's,  72. 

Dumbarton's  regiment,  ii.,  65 ; 
mutiny  of,  ii.,  66. 

Dunkirk,  William  proposes  to  at- 
tack, ii.,  250;  Sarah  discloses 
secret  about,  ii.,  265. 

Duras,  Earl  of  Feversham,  143, 280. 
See  Feversham. 

Dutch  favourites,  WiUiam's,  105  ; 
ii.,  241,  252;  officers  regard  all 
commands  as  theirs  by  right,  ii., 
181,  153,  167,  255  ;  attacked  m 
Parliament,  ii.,  288 ;  troops,  con- 
duct of,  ii.,  220;  war,  the  second, 
74 ;  cause  of  quarrel,  75 ;  EngUsh 
prejudice  against  the,  ii.,  241, 
255,  288. 

Dykvelt  sent  to  London,  379,  381. 

Ecclesiastical  High  Court  of  James, 
870. 

Edict  of  Nantes,  Revocation  of,  86, 
362. 

Edict,  Perpetual,  116. 

Electress  of  Hanover  becomes  an 
important  personage,  ii.,  366. 

Elizabeth,  Fort,  ii.,  173;  com- 
mandant of,  killed,  ii.,  189. 

England  nearly  bankrupt,  ii.,  333. 

English  army  suffers  in  Ireland,  ii., 
101,  153,  218;  regiments  in 
French  service,  135,  136,  143; 
officers  of,  ignorance  of,  ii.,  101, 
219,  254 ;  WiUiam's  reasons  for 
not  employing,  ii.,  253 ;  in  Dutch 
service,  ii.,  5. 

Enthusiasm  versus  discipline,  310. 

Entzheim,  Battle  of,  138. 

Essex  dies  in  the  Tower,  257. 

*  Est-il-possible '  deserts,  ii.,  45. 

Exclusion  Bill,  233,  234,  237. 

Experience  in  war,  ii.,  215. 

Fairfax  at  Bridgewater,  296. 

Farrant,  Rev.  R.,28. 

Fenwick's  Plot,  ii.,  327. 

Ferguson  the  plotter  with  Mon- 
mouth, 271, 290.  f 

Feversham,  Lord,  143,  ^ ;  birth 
and  parentage,  281 ;  made  Com- 
mander-in-Chief against  Mon- 
mouth, 280 ;  his  movements  slow, 
307  ;  drunkenness  in  his  camp, 
312 ;  his  army  at  Sedgemoor,  319 ; 


goes  to  bed  at  Sedgemoor,  323 ; 

his  cruelty,  339  ;  his  reward,  348  ; 

disbands  the  army,  ii.,  52. 
Fife  first  used,  134. 
Finbar's  Cathedral,  ii.,  188. 
Fines  imposed  on  Winston  Churchill, 

20. 
Fish-ponds  at  Ash  House,  11. 
Fitzharding,    Lady,    68;     ii.,    124, 

244,  265  ;  tells  William  8.11  that 

passes  at  Anne's  Court,  ii.,  244, 

266. 
Flag,  The  honour  of  the,  76,  80,  96, 

127. 

Flamstead  teaches  Churchill,  33. 

Flanders,  The  war  in,  unpopular, 
126,  128. 

Fletcher  shoots  Dare,  290. 

Fleurus,  Battle  of,  ii..  Ill,  140. 

Forbes,  Lord,  presses  James  to 
arrest  Churchill,  ii.,  38. 

Foreigners,  Dislike  of,  ii.,  344  ;  peti- 
tion against,  ii.,  246,  288,  300. 

Forfeited  lands  in  Ireland,  ii.,  363. 

Fosseway,  5. 

Freeman,  Mrs.,  253. 

French  leave  Ireland,  ii.,  162 ; 
Churchill's  knowledge  of,  32, 
145;  manners  introduced  by 
Charles  II.,  60;  army,  89; 
fleet  created  by  Lewis,  111 ;  ii., 
249  ;  officers  hate  Ireland,  ii.,  162, 
222,  248;  Marshals'  desertion  of 
Napoleon,  ii.,  232,  303. 

Friends,  Marlborough  has  few,  ii., 
259. 

Frome,  Rebels  in,  301. 

Frontier  of  Rhine  wanted  by  Lewis, 
84. 

Frugality  of  Marlborough,  ii.,  259. 

FusUiers,  Creation  of,  ii.,  110. 

Gaffir  Scott.  Monmouth's  nickname, 
295. 

Galway,  French  leave,  ii.,  162. 

Gambling  at  the  Restoration,  51, 
60 ;  of  Anne,  248 ;  ii.,  263. 

Genealogy  of  Marlborough,  14. 

Generosus  and  Armiger,  16. 

Genius  of  Churchill,  34. 

George  Churchill  appointed  to  Ad- 
miralty, ii.,  359. 

George,  Prince,  his  character,  250 ; 
marries    Anne,     251 ;       deserts 
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James,  ii.,  45  ;  wants  to  serve 
afloat,  ii.,  124 ;  money  claim 
backed  by  Marlborough,  ii.,  362. 

Geor«^e,  Prince,  of  Hanover,  in- 
tended to  marry  Anne,  249. 

Gill  Abbey,  ii.,  179. 

Gink  el  assumes  command  in  Ire- 
land, ii.,  164;  letter  to  Marl- 
boroup^h  about  Cork,  ii.,  166. 

Gloucester,  Wreck  of  the,  245. 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  his  establish- 
ment, ii.,  338,  340 ;  liis  death,  ii., 
365. 

Glove  story.  The,  ii.,  351. 

Godfrey  the  guide  at  Sedgemoor, 
311. 

Godfrey,  Colonel,  38. 

Godolphin,  ii.,  226, 302  ;  resigns  the 
Treasury,  ii.,  833,  409;  Marl- 
borough's friend,  ii.,  354. 

Gout,  Marlborough  suffers  from,  ii., 
341. 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  attacks  at  Philip's 
Norton,  301 ;  deserts  James,  ii., 
40 ;  at  Cork,  ii.,  159  ;  is  kUled, 
ii.,  196,  201. 

Grand  Alliance,  104 ;  ii.,  223,  236, 
250,  333,  397  ;  wars  of,  ii.,  236 ; 
Second,  made  by  Marlborough, 
ii.,  388,  397. 

Grenadiers  raised,  208. 

Grey,  Lord,  273,  289;  at  bedge- 
moor,  334,  335. 

Groaning-chair  at  Ash  House,  9. 

Gunboats  bombard  Cork,  ii.,  192. 

Gun- money,  162. 

Guns,  The,  hamper  Feversham,  307. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act  odious  to 
James,  367 ;  Sarah  rejoices  over 
it,  ii.,  284 ;  Marlborough  claims  its 
protection,  ii.,  283,  284. 

Hale,  Colonel,  advances  on  Cork, 
ii.,  177. 

Half  Moon,  Assault  of,  122. 

Halifax,  Lord,  259,  260. 

Hamburg  merchant,  ii.,  324. 

HamOton's  mission  to  Ireland,  99. 

Hanover,  Electress  of,  ii.,  366. 

Harley,  ii.,  348,  372;  disliked  by 
Sarah,  ii.,  348. 

Headaches,  Churchill's,  184. 

Heinsius,  ii.,  404. 

Henley,  William  reaches,  ii.,  53. 


Henrietta,     Duchess    of    Orleans, 

makes  Treaty  of  Dover,  77. 
Henrietta  Churchill,  Lady,  married, 

u.,  354. 
Herbert  mvites  navy  to  desert,  ii., 

23. 
Hereditary  Right,  ii.,  91. 
HewHng,  Hannah,  345. 
Higli  Treason,  382,  ii.,  77. 
Highwaymen  near  London,  ii.,  301. 
Hill,  Kev.  W.,  29. 
Hill  family.  The,  ii.,  347. 
Hogue,  La,  Battle  of,  ii.,  279. 
Holland,  Declaration  of  war  with, 

81 ;  power  of,  to  resist  invasion, 

106. 
Holmes,    Colonel,   at    Sedgemoor, 

333. 
Holywell  House,  154. 
Home,  Marlborough's  love  of,  ii., 

438. 
Hooke,  273,  295. 
Horoscope,  Churchill's,  3. 
Horse,  The  Dragoon,  358,  356. 
Hounslow  Camp,  354. 
Hudson      Bay     Company,     Marl- 

borough  made  Govemour,  265; 

greeted  bj^  342. 
Humanity  of  Marlborough,  346, 347. 
Humieres,      Marshal,     coumiands 

French  at  battle  of  Walcourt,  il, 

106. 
Hyde  Park  reviews,  40,  145. 

Impeachment  of  Portland,  ii.,  381. 

Imiiskillen  troops  at  the  Boyne, 
and  Newtown-Butler,  ii.,  188; 
their  want  of  discipline,  ii.,  220. 

Instinct,  Military,  309. 

International  poHcy,  English  igno- 
rance of,  ii.,  402. 

Invasion  of  England  by  William, 
ii.,  13,  24 ;  threatened  by  France, 
ii.,  250;  not  beheved  in,  ii.,  21 ; 
alarm  of  invasion,  ii.,  25,  141, 146, 
270,  292 ;  James's  scheme  for,  ii., 
145,  276 ;  army  for,  proposed  by 
Marlborough,  ii.,  229,  296. 

Invitation  sent  to  William  to  come 
over,  ii.,  9. 

Ireland,  William's  first  interests  in 
it,  ii.,  93 ;  Schomberg's  campaign 
in,  ii.,  96  ;  Wilham  goes  to,  ii., 
135  ;  hated  by  French  troops,  ii., 
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162,  222, 248 ;  campaign  in,  badly 
planned  by  William,  ii.,  217  ;  mi- 
healthv  for  English  soldiers,  ii., 
153,  218. 

Irish  Brigade,  Origin  of,  ii.,  95, 138, 
239. 

Irish  policy  of  William,  ii.,  161, 
418  ;  feeling  to  England,  ii.,  193. 

Jacobite,  Term  first  used,  ii.,  131 ; 
plots,  ii.,  233,  278,  292,  302,  328 ; 
agents,  ii.,  211,  324,  328,  419; 
conspiracy  in  army,  ii.,  18,  31, 
85,  134 ;  conspiracy  in  navy,  ii., 
27 ;  correspondence  of  Marl- 
borough, ii.,  226,  292. 

James,  ii.,  49 ;  his  character,  48, 
346,  347  ;  mistresses,  50, 187  ;  re- 
ligion, 50,  56;  bigotry,  49,  58; 
intrigues  with  Arabella  Churchill, 
36 ;  driven  from  all  his  employ- 
ments by  the  Test  Act,  131 ; 
his  change  of  religion  hurts 
Charles  IL,  148 ;  objects  to  Mary's 
marriage,  149  ;  sent  to  Brussels, 
217 ;  sudden  return  from  Brussels, 
219;  sent  to  Scotland,  223;  court 
in  Scotland,  232 ;  returns  to  Uve 
in  England,  246 ;  refuses  to  turn 
Protestant,  57 ;  influence  with 
Charles,  244;  wrecked  in  the 
Gloucester,  245 ;  restored  to  all 
employments,  252 ;  calls  Parlia- 
ment together,  263 ;  his  policv  as 
King,  259,  260,  348;  ii.,  96;  his 
coronation,  262 ;  his  nationality 
variable,  263 ;  brutal  disposition 
of.  49,  346 ;  responsible  for 
Jeffreys'  cruelties,  345,  346 ; 
efforts  to  establish  Popery,  365 ; 
S.  Johnson,  Rev.,  punished  by 
James,  366 ;  James's  treason 
against  his  people,  347,  373 ; 
touches  for  king's  evil,  385  ;  con- 
versation with  Marlborough  about 
Popery,  386;  realizes  that  Wil- 
liam means  invasion,  ii.,  16 ;  that 
Sunderland  had  deceived  him,  ii., 
18 ;  begs  money  from  Lewis,  ii., 
16 ;  tries  to  undo  his  unjust  acts, 
ii.,  18 ;  trusts  in  army  and  navy 
for  protection  from  invasion,  ii., 
19  ;  starts  with  Marlborough  and 
others    for    SaUsbiiry,    ii.,    83; 


alleged  plot  to  kill  him  at  War- 
minster, ii.,  35  ;  deserted  by  his 
children,  ii.,  46 ;  retin'ns  to  White- 
hall, ii.,  45 ;  throws  Great  Seal 
mto  Thames,  ii.,  50;  starts  for 
France,  ii.,  50 ;  orders  army  to  be 
disbanded,  ii.,  50;  brought  back 
to  Whitehall,  ii.,  54;  makes 
unfavourable  impression  at  St. 
Germain's,  ii.,  54;  lands  in  Ire- 
land ;  ii.,  90 ;  his  Irish  policy,  ii., 
96 ;  at  the  Boyne,  ii.,  137 ;  scheme 
for  invasion  of  England,  ii.,  146, 
248,  276  ;  urges  Lewis  to  invade 
England,  ii.,  145,  276, 293  ;  hopes 
to  be  restored  by  Parliament,  ii., 
229,  291;  does  not  beUeve  in 
Marlborough's  penitence,  ii.,  230, 
276,  292,  296;  his  restoration 
probable,  ii.,  317  ;  his  death,  ii., 
401. 
Jeffreys,     343 ;     excuses    for    his 

cruelty,  345. 
Jennings  family,  153,  155. 
Jennings,  Frances,  156,  160 ;  Sir 
John,  155,  159;  Ralph  and 
Richard,  16,  159;  Sarah,  153; 
father  and  mother,  155,  156; 
quarrels  with  her  mother,  157 ; 
brothers  and  sisters,  159,  160; 
appearance   and  character,   163, 

I       165,  172,  175. 

!  John's  College,  Oxford,  19. 

;  Johnson,  Saml.,  in  the  Pillory,  366. 

I   Katherine,    Queen,    59,    73;    mis- 
carries, 129. 
Keppel,  ii.,  357. 

Keroualle,  Louise  de,  78 ;  her  wages, 
I       243. 

Keynsham,  Skirmish  at,  297. 
'   King's  Inn,  Dublin,    Sir    Winston 
!       Churchill  in,  21. 
'  King's,   The,    mistresses,    35;    ii., 
261. 
Kinsale,   Investment   of,    ii.,    205 ; 
description  of,  ii.,  207,  217 ;   Old 
Fort    taken,    ii.,    211 ;     Charles 
Fort,  ii.,  208,  214. 
Kirke,  Colonel,  343. 
Knight  of  the   Garter   refused   to 
Marlborough,  ii.,  242. 

La  Hogue,  ii.,  279. 
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Landen,  Battle  of,  ii.,  297. 

Langport,  Skirmish  at,  285. 

Lansdown  Hill,  Battle  of,  19. 

Legge,  George,  236,  237. 

Lewis,  his  policy,  ii.,  147 ;  bribes 
freely,  77,  115,  148,  231  ;  ii., 
385  ;  bribes  Charles  II.,  77,  109  ; 
character  and  aims,  83  ;  longs  to 
obtain  Holland,  84 ;  unscrupulous 
and  untruthful,  86 ;  as  Grand 
Monarque,  86 ;  seizes  Dutch  for- 
tresses, ii.,  369 ;  declares  war  with 
Holland,  81 ;  wishes  to  make 
England  Catholic,  but  first  wish 
is  to  enlarge  France,  ii.,  4 ;  pro- 
claims his  grandson  King  of 
Spain,  ii.,  367. 

Ley,  James,  Earl  of  Mailborough, 
8 ;  ii.,  64. 

Limerick,  William  advances  against, 
ii.,  150 ;  siege  raised,  ii.,  161, 193  ; 
surrenders,  ii.,  239. 

Lowestoft,  Battle  off,  8. 

Lucas  made  Governor  of  Tower, 
ii.,  53. 

Luvois,  119. 

TiVme  Regis,  Momnouth  lands  at, 
273,276,286. 

Macaulay,  189  ;  ii.,  81. 

Mackay,  General,  ii.,  24,  239,  284. 
-Maestricht,  Churchill  at,  121. 

Manley,  Mrs.,  69, 133,  156. 

Manners  at  Restoration,  59. 

Marlborough  (see  *  Churchill  ')  ; 
Churchill  created  Earl  of,  8 ;  ii., 
64 ;  to  command  English  con- 
tingent in  1689,  ii.,  103  ;  at  Wal- 
court,  ii.,  106 ;  praised  by  William 
for,  ii.,  110;  made  Colonel  of 
RoyalFusiliers,  ii.,  110;  William 
owes  him  his  Crown,  ii.,  112, 116 ; 
discontented  with  William,  ii., 
116  ;  a  great  talker  at  times,  and 
very  open  in  his  conversation,  ii., 
116,  242;  controls  Sarah  when 
at  home,  ii.,  124;  ill-treated  by 
William  and  Mary,  ii.,  112,  125 ; 
persuades  Anne  to  forego  her 
claim  to  Throne  after  Mary's 
death,  ii.,  118  ;  accused  of  taking 
bribes,  ii.,  125 ;  commands  in 
England  when  William  is  in 
Ireland,  ii.,  131 ;  correspondence 


with  William  in  Ireland,  ii.,  184  ; 
proposes  to  take  Cork  and  Kin- 
sale,  ii.,  251  ;  embarks  for  Cork, 
ii.,  160 ;  a  bad  sailor,  suffers  from 
sea  -  sickness,  ii.,  165  ;  reaches 
Cork,  ii.,  175  ;  takes  Cork,  u.,  202  ; 
takes  Kinsale,  ii.,  214 ;  corre- 
sponds with  Jacobites,  ii.,  226, 
324,  328;  asks  James  forgiveness 
by,  ii.,  227  ;  to  command  army  in 
Holland,  ii.,  234  ;  influence  with 
army,  ii.,  235 ;  remonstrates  with 
William  about  gifts  of  land  to 
Dutch  favourites,  ii.,  248 ;  sup- 
posed Jacobite  proclivities,  ii., 
245 ;  dismissed  from  office  by 
William,  ii.,  256;  sent  to  the 
Tower,  ii.,  270;  few  friends,  ii., 
259 ;  a  plotter,  ii.,  282,  291 ;  ex- 
presses penitence  to  James,  ii., 
303  ;  robbed  by  highwaymen,  ii., 
301 ;  charged  with  the  failure  at 
Brest,  ii.,  304;  WilHam  refuses 
to  re-employ  him,  ii.,  321 ;  for- 
given by  WilUam  and  appointed 
Governour  of  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
ii.,  339  ;  dislike  of  foreigners,  ii., 
344 ;  elder  daughters  marry,  ii., 
350  ;  Lord  Justice,  ii.,  341 ;  reluc-. 
tance  to  suspect  friends,  ii.,  374  ; 
treasonable  correspondence  with 
James,  ii.,  226,  228,  231,  243, 
291,  293,  303;  his  patience,  ii., 
397,  438  ;  as  a  diplomatist,  ii., 
185,  388,  391 ;  headaches,  184. 

Marv  of  Modena  marries  James, 
130;  hates  Scotland,  282;  her 
l^-ing-in,  224 ;  sells  Englishmen 
as  slaves,  346. 

Mary,  Princess,  her  marriage,  152  ; 
education,  150 ;  character,  151 ; 
marriage  a  sad  blow  to  Le^^ds, 
151 ;  dislikes  the  Marlborough's, 
ii.,  113,  114,  125 ;  believes  in 
justice  of  Revolution,  ii.,  23 ; 
letters  to  Sarah,  ii.,  113  ;  kind  at 
first  to  Sarah,  ii.,  114,  117,  257  ; 
resents  Sarah's  influence  with 
Anne,  ii.,  61,  114  ;  quarrel  with 
Anne,  ii.,  122,  255,  266,  289  ;  her 
Council,  ii.,  132  ;  unaccustomed  to 
all  pubUc  business,  ii.,  133 ;  her 
courage,  ii.,  184  ;  rules  England 
when  WiUiam  is  in  Ireland,  ii., 


131 ;   distrusts   Marlborough,  ii 
133,  260 ;   her  remorse,  ii.,  290 
William's  neglect  of,  ii.,  290, 321 
her  death,  ii.,  321. 
Mass  at  Hounslow,  355 ;  on  board 

the  fleet,  358. 
Master  General  of  Ordnance,  Marl- 
borough asks  to  be,  ii.,  242. 
Matchlocks  at  night,  328. 
M.P.'s  bribed  by  France,  ii.,  385. 
Mews,  Bishop,  at  Sedgemoor,  332. 
Middleton,  Lord,  ii.,  291. 
Military  punishments,  95  ;  ii.,  67. 
Military  science  at  the  end  of  seven- 
teenth century,  94 ;  instinct,  309  ; 
spirit,  342. 
Militia  in  Monmouth's  favour,  280, 
288  ;  at  Bridport,  289  ;  at  Sedge- 
moor,  805,  319 ;  versus  standing 
army,  351 ;  ii.,  146,  241. 
Mistress  to  the  King,  35  ;  ii.,  360. 
Modesty,  Absence  of,  60. 
Monck,  General,  Funeral  of,  74. 
Money,  Love  of,  132,  169  ;  ii.,  63. 
Monmouth,  114  ;  sent  to  command 
troops  in  Holland,  114 ;  attainted, 
277  ;   character,    266,  274,  287  ; 
his    mistress,    266,    281,    296; 
landmg  of,  273,  276,  286 ;  want 
of  money,  272,  302  ;  rebellion  of, 
268,  269  ;   his  proclamation,  271, 
290 ;     plan   of    operations,   293 ; 
claims  Marlborough's  allegiance, 
292;  enters  Taunton,  294;  enters 
Bridgewater,  295  ;   called  '  Gafiir 
Scott,'    295;     Keynsham,    297; 
reaches  Wells,  296 ;  proposes  to 
fly,  302  ;  his  army  at  Sedgemoor, 
318 ;    the  watchword,   321 ;    his 
capture  and  execution,  341. 
Mons  Meg  bursts,  232. 
Montague,  Lord,  372. 
Morals  of  the  Restoration,  51. 
Morley,  Mrs.,  Anne's  name,  253. 
Mounted  Infantry,  353. 
Mulgrave,  Lord,  Anne's  lover,  249. 
Musbury,  7. 

Mutiny,  not  uncommon,  209;  of 
Dumbarton's  regiment,  ii.,  66 ; 
Annual  Act,  ii.,  68  ;  men  shot  for, 
ii.,  69. 

Namur  taken  by  Lewis,  285 ;  re- 
taken by  WiUiam,  ii.,  325. 


Nantes,  Edict  of,  86,  862. 

Napier,  Sir  C,  343. 

Napoleon  in  1815,  ii.,  249,  303 ;  on 
Marlborough,  ii.,  424. 

National  Convention,  ii.,  57. 

*  Nativity,'   Marlborough's  Scheme 
of,  3. 

Navy    disgracefully    managed,    ii., 
129. 

Neck-or-nothing,  Game  of,  125. 

Neerwinden,  Battle  of,  ii.,  297. 

Newmarket,  Court  at,  229. 

Newtown-Butler,  Battle  of,  ii.,  138. 

Ney's  desertion  of  Napoleon,  ii.,  86, 
303. 

Night  attack,  Bridport,  289 ;  Sedge- 
moor, 312. 

Nimeguen,  Peace  of,  214. 

Nonconformists,  Charles  II.  cruel 
to,  54. 

North,  Lord,  11. 

Oath  of  Allegiance,  ii.,  84. 
Obstructiveness  of  States-General, 

ii.,  235. 
Officers,  English,  Ignorance  of,  ii., 

219,  254. 
Oglethorpe,  Colonel,  322 ;  his  skir- 
mish   at    KejTisham,    297 ;     at 
Sedgemoor,   324;    alleged  father 
of  Pretender,  322. 
Old  Fort,  Kinsale,  taken,  ii.,  211.  "^ 
Orange  destroyed  by  Lewis,  ii.,  89. 
1    Orange     ribands    worn    by    Anne 
I       and  Sarah,  ii.,  54. 

Ormond,    Marlborough's    rival  for 
j       command,  ii.,  387. 
Oxford,  Parliament  meets  at,  239. 

Panics,  Night,  312,  327,  329,  336 ; 

of  invasion,  ii.,  25,  141,  146,  270, 

292. 
Parliament,    Pensioning  or   Long, 

216 ;  meets  at  Oxford,  239. 
Parsimony  of  Marlborough,  ii.,  257. 
Partition   Treaty,    First,    ii.,   366; 

Second,  ii.,  367. 
Partridge  the  astrologer,  3 ;  ii.,  1. 
Passive  Obedience,  364,  374. 
'Patch,  Old,'  320;   at  Sedgemoor, 

332. 
Patience,  Marlborough's,  ii.,  397. 
Paul's  School,  St.,  30. 
Peace  of  Ryswick,  ii.,  334. 
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Pensioning  Parliament,  The,  216. 

Pepys,  his  opinion  of  Court  mo- 
rality, 60  ;  at  shipwreck  of  the 
Gloucester^  245. 

Perpetual  Edict,  116. 

Peterborough,  ii.,  132 ;  his  treachery, 
ii.,  331. 

Peter  the  Great,  ii.,  360. 

Petre,  Father,  371. 

Phihp,  King  of  Spain,  ii.,  367. 

Philips-Norton,  Skirmish  at,  301. 

Pickeering,  ii.,  237. 

Plate  given  to  Marlborough  as  Am- 
bassador, ii.,  389. 

Plays  at  Court,  145,  226. 

Plymouth  declares  for  William,  ii., 
48. 

Poetry  disliked  by  Sarah,  169. 

Poidoine,  Churchill's  valet,  225. 

Polden  Hills,  313,  335. 

Politics,  Marlborough  avoids,  ii., 
88. 

Pope's  conduct  to  Sarali,  168. 

Popish  plot,  215. 

Portland,  ii.,  260 ;  resigns  his  offices, 
ii.,  357  ;  impeached,  380. 

Portsmouth  captains,  357. 

Portsmouth,  Duchess  of.  See 
'  Kt'roualle.' 

Poverty  of  Churchill,  132  ;  ii.,  429. 

Powlett,  Lord,  8. 

Pretender,  Old,  born,  H.,  8. 

Priests,  sailors  threaten  to  throw 
them  overboard,  358. 

Prince  the  historian,  2. 

Prisoners  of  war.  Treatment  of,  96. 

Privy  Council,  Roman  Catholics 
appointed  to,  371 ;  Marlborough's 
name  removed  from,  ii.,  284. 

Protestant,  Irish,  refugees  in  Eng- 
land, ii.,  170;  Marlborough's 
devotion  to  Protestant  faith,  28, 
61,  58 ;  Protestant  wind,  ii.,  25 ; 
Protestants  robbed  by  Tyrconnel, 
ii.,  97  ;  laws  against  them,  ii.,  98  ; 
imprisoned  at  Cork,  ii.,  171,  198 ; 
Protestantism  under  Charles  II., 
54. 

Public  life  under  the  Stewarts,  51, 
201. 

Punishments,  Military,  95  ;  ii.,  67. 

Purchase  of  public  offices,  131, 
166. 

Puritan,  The,  56. 


Quakers  at  Cork,  ii.,  177,  198. 

Rapparee,  The,  ii.,  226. 
Beading,  Skirmish  at,  ii.,  36. 
Rebel  army  at  Sedgemoor,  318. 
Recruits,  Gaols  emptied  to  obtain, 

ii.,  224. 
Regent,  Parliament  wishes  to  make 

William,  ii.,  58. 
Regiments  in  French  service,  135, 

136,  143. 
Religion   of   the    Restoration,    53 ; 

important  factor  in  James's  reign, 

51,  173,  375. 
Restoration :   morality,  59 ;   Court, 

58 ;  ladies,  59. 
Reviews  in  London,  40,  145. 
Revocation  of  Edict  of  Nantes,  86, 

362. 
Revolution  conspiracy,  ii.,  11,  13 ; 

beginning  of,  ii.,  1 ;  not  efifected 

by  the  people,  ii.,  3  ;  favoured  by 

Lewis's  military  mistakes,  ii.,  3, 

14  ;  Anne  important  factor  in,  ii., 

5  ;  James  refuses  to  believe  in, 

ii.,  13 ;  scheme  for,  ii.,  23. 
Revolution,   The  French,  outcome 

of  Dutch  war,  76. 
Rhine  frontier  of  France,  84 
Rights,  Declaration  of,  ii.,  57. 
Roman  Catholics  forbidden  to  carry 

arms,  54  ;  banished  the  kingdom, 

54. 
Romanism  under  Charles  II.,  54. 
Rome  favours  WiUiam,  ii.,  325. 
'  Rowley,'  Charles  II.'s  nickname, 

47. 
Royal       Fusiliers,       Marlborough 

Colonel  of,  ii.,  110. 
Rupert's  Tower,  Cork,  ii.,  168. 
Russell,   ii.,  139,  277;    pleads  for 

Marlborough,  ii.,  251. 
Russell,  Lord  R.,  beheaded,  374. 
Ryswick,  Peace  of,  ii.,  334. 

St.  Alban's,  877. 

St.  Paul's  School,  30. 

St.  Ruth,  ii.,  238. 

Sale  of  commissions,  181,  166. 

Salisbury,  James  orders  army  to 
concentrate  at,  ii.,  29 ;  James  re- 
views army  there,  ii.,  84 ;  William 
enters,  ii.,  44 ;  James  retreats 
from,  ii.,  48. 


Sarah    Churchill,    153,     163;    her 
children,  196, 223, 241 ;  marriage, 
195 ;  appearance,  163 ;  character, 
165,  172,  175,  178,  253,  255 ;  ii., 
350 ;  insanity,  179  ;  lack  of  book- 
learning,      164,      175;       alleged 
venality,    165,    167;    as   Atossa, 
168 ;  her  will,  159 ;  her  temper, 
176,  178,  187  ;  ii.,  124,  350 ;  first 
meets  her  husband,  182 ;  first  and 
second  children,  241 ;  made  Lady- 
in-Waiting  to  Anne,  251 ;   adopts 
name  of  *  Freeman,'  253  ;  Sarah 
and  Mary  very  dissimilar,  180; 
very  angry  ^vith  her  treatment, 
ii.,  116 ;  she  rules  through  Anne, 
ii.,   118;    corresponds  with    her 
sister  Frances,  ii.,  119;  her  in- 
fluence over  Anne,  179,  181 ;  ii.. 
Ill,  118,  128  ;  birth  of  last  child, 
ii.,   158;    charged  with  winning 
large  sums  from  Anne,  248 ;  ii., 
263 ;  loyalty  to  Anne,  ii.,  114  ; 
charged     with     communicating 
State  secrets  to  Lady  Tyrconnel, 
ii.,  119,  265  ;  goes  to  Court  after 
her  husband's  disgrace,  ii.,  266; 
death  of  her  youngest  child,  ii., 
283;   ill-treatment  of  Anne,  ii., 
349,  350;  her  Whiggism,  171. 
Sarsfield,  ii.,  169,  239. 
Saville,  Henry,  lover  of  Anne  Hyde, 

189. 
Schomberg,    ii.,    25,    101;     Com- 
mander-in-Chief,   ii.,    63;     dis- 
astrous Irish  campaign,  ii.,  95  ; 
death  at  the  Bovne,  ii.,  137. 
Schools,  Churchill's,  29,  30. 
Schravemor,  ii.,    166;    joins  Marl- 
borough at  Cork,  ii.,  176. 
Scotland,  James  goes  to,  225;   in 

arms  under  Dundee,  ii.,  100. 
Sedgemoor,     Feversham     reaches, 
806;  battle  of,  310;   topography 
.     of,    315;     royal   army    at,    319; 

rebel  anny  at.  318. 
Sedley,  Catherine,  38 :    selected  to 

marry  Churchill,  187,  189. 
Sermons  the  day  before  Sedgemoor, 

817. 

Seven  Bishops,  Trial  of,  ii.,  7. 
Shaftesbury,  258. 
Shandon  Castle,  ii.,  173,  178, 182. 
bhere,  Master  Gunner,  303,  320. 


Shipwreck  of  the  Gloucester,  245. 

Shrewsbury,  Duke  of,  ii.,  302 ;  his 
Jacobite  correspondence,  ii.,  131, 
227  ;  becomes  Minister,  ii.,  300 ; 
William's  trust  in  him,  ii.,  131, 
311 ;  opinion  of  statesmen,  ii., 
79  ;  pleads  for  Marlborough,  ii., 
261,  320. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  bribed,  231 ;  be- 
headed, 256. 

Sidney,  Robert,  lover  of  Anne  Hyde, 
36. 

Sieges  usually  end  campaigns  in 
17th  century,  94  ;  ii.,  236. 

'  Silly  -  silly,'  nickname  of  Marl- 
borough, ii.,  436. 

Sion  House  lent  to  Anne,  ii.,  267. 

Slavery,  James  sends  Englishmen 
into,  346. 

Sobriety  of  Churchill,  51. 

Society,  Corruption  of,  51,  201. 

*  Sohol,'  Monmouth's  countersign, 
321. 

Sole  Bay,  Battle  of,  113. 

Solmes,  Count,  leaves  Ireland,  ii., 
164. 

Somersetshire  declares  for  WiUiam, 

ii.,  44. 
Somerton,  Feversham  reaches,  305 
Spelhng  of  Marlborough,  31. 
Spencer,    Lord,    ii.,    355;   marries 

Lady  A.  Churchill,  ii.,  355. 
Spratt,   Bishop,  unravels   Young's 

plot,  ii.,  282. 
Standing  army.  Dread  of,  356 ;  ii., 

241,  343 ;  James  loves  the,  350, 

351 ;  strength  in  1690,  ii.,  130. 
States-General,  Obstructiveness  of, 

ii.,  235. 
Steinkirk,  Battle  of,  ii.,  285. 
Stinginess  of  Marlborough,  ii.,  259. 
Storm  disperses  William's  fleet,  ii., 

25. 
Storming  partv  at  Cork,  ii.,  194. 
Story,  S.,  304.*^ 

Strategy  in  1691,  ii.,  238,  286. 
Style,  New  and  Old,  Preface. 
Subsistence  of  Armies,  93. 
Sunderland,  380;   ii.,  14,  15,  300, 

335  ;  turns  Roman  Catholic,  384 ; 

treachery,  ii.,  14,  318 ;  persuades 

James  that  William  is  not  going 

to     invade     England,     ii.,     14 ; 

treachery     discovered,    ii.,     18 ; 
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Marlborough  angry  with,  ii.,  404 
WilHani  trusts,  ii.,  300,  335. 

Swift's  abuse  of  Marlborough,  69. 

Symes,  Rev.  B.,  2. 

Tangier,  63 ;  regiment,  64 ;  its  cost, 
65 ;  fighting  with  the  Moors,  66  ; 
Committee,  65 ;  evacuated,  65 ; 
Churchill  sent  there,  64. 

Taunton,  Monmouth's  reception  in, 
294. 

Teignmouth,  French  land  at,  ii.,  146. 

Temper  and  patience  of  Marl- 
borough, 177  ;  ii.,  397,  438. 

Temple,  able  and  honest  Minister, 
127,  131,  150. 

*  Tennant's  House '  at  Ash,  8. 

Tennis,  Charles  plays  with  Churchill, 
247. 

Tents  supplied  to  Royal  army,  303. 

Test  Act,  129,  130 ;  James  tries  to 
repeal,  57,  367,  368. 

Tettau,  ii.,  168  ;  joins  Marlborough 
at  Cork,  ii.,  178. 

Theatricals,  145,  226. 

Titus  Gates,  215,  216. 

Tollemache,  General,  ii.,  6,  239, 
306  ;  his  failure  at  Brest,  ii.,  310. 

Tories  removed  from  office,  ii.,  409, 
414 ;  their  policy,  ii.,  413. 

Torrington  defeated  at  Beachy 
Head,  ii.,  143. 

Treason,  382 ;  ii.  77,  232. 

Treaties,  Weakness  of  all,  ii.,  334, 
403  ;  secret  treaty  of  1678,  206  ; 
Treaty  of  Dover,  77 ;  of  Nime- 
guen,  214  ;  of  Ryswick,  ii.,  334  ; 
Partition,  ii.,  366. 

Trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops,  ii.,  7. 

Trill  House,  near  Ash,  8. 

Turenne,  138,  146 ;  takes  notice 
of  Churchill,  125  ;  Marlborough's 
master  in  war,  146 ;  changes  his 
religion  to  please  Lewis,  147 ; 
fights  at  Entzheim,  138;  his 
death,  146. 

Tyrconnel,  161,  371 ;  holds  Ireland 
for  James,  ii.,  97  ;  his  poUcy  as 
Lord-Lieutenant,  ii.,  98 ;  turns 
out  Protestants  from  Irish  army, 
ii.,  96 ;  reserve  system  used  by 
him  in  Ireland,  ii.,  96;  returns 
to  France,  ii.,  162;  Lady,  160, 
161,162. 


Universities,  James  attacks,  374. 

Vauban,  ii.,  236 ;  fortifies  Brest,  ii, 

315. 
Vaudemonton  Marlborough,  ii.,  236. 
Vegetius,  30. 
ViUiers,  Barbara,  68 ;  ii.,  124,  244, 

266. 
ViUiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  8, 61. 
„        Edward,  ii.,  260. 

Ehzabeth,  ii.,  120,  244,  260. 
„       family,  ii.,  260. 
Volubility  of  Marlborough,  ii.,  117, 

242. 
Volunteers,  ii.,  199,  237. 

Wade,  Colonel,  334 ;  advises  Mon- 
mouth to  attack  Bristol,  297. 

Walcourt,  Battle  of,  ii.,  103. 

Waldeck,  ii.,  103, 140 ;  his  campaign, 
ii.,  105 ;  his  opinion  of  Marl- 
borough, ii.,  110;  defeated  at 
Fleurus,  ii,,  111,  140. 

War  in  1691,  94  ;  with  France,  ii., 
92  ;  experience  in,  ii.,  215. 

Warlake,  The,  12. 

Warming-pan  story,  ii.,  9. 

Warminster,  Advanced  guard  at, 
ii.,  29  ;  the  plot  at,  ii.,  35,  87. 

Waterloo.  Expected  battle  at,  ii., 
325. 

Wealth,  Churchill's  greed  of,  ii.,  68. 

Wellington  on  James,  331 ;  on 
Marlborough,  ii.,  232,  303. 

Wells,  Rebels  rob,  304. 

Wentworth,  Lady,  266,  281,  296. 

Weston  -  Zoyland,  Feversham  in, 
323  ;  church  of,  336. 

Whiggism  of  Sarah,  171. 

Whigs,  The,  and  William,  ii.,  181. 

Wilham  III.,  98 ;  birth,  99 ;  weak 
constitution,  ii.,  90 ;  his  manners, 
ii.,  115  ;  meets  Marlborough,  18; 
selects  him  because  of  Sarah's 
power  over  Anne,  181 ;  is  made 
Captain-General,  117  ;  arrives  to 
marry  Mary,  149,  151 ;  his 
character,  99,  151 ;  ii.,  252 ;  re- 
visits England,  242 ;  connection 
with  Monmouth,  269 ;  address 
to  the  people,  ii.,  22;  invites 
English  army  to  desert,  ii.,  28; 
embarks  to  invade  England,  ii., 
24;    lauds  at   Torbay,    u.     26; 


reaches  Salisbury,  ii.,  44 ;  reaches 
Littlecote,  ii.,  53 ;  reaches  Windsor, 
ii.,  55 ;  reaches  London,  ii.,  56 ; 
the  chief  plotter  in  1688,  ii.,  79, 
81;    a    hypocrite,    ii.,    79;    un- 
truthful, ii.,  80;   regarded   as  a 
foreigner,  ii.,  90 ;  his  value  of  the 
Crown,  ii.,  91 ;    love  of  war,  ii., 
93, 130 ;  declares  war  with  France, 
ii.,  92;   prospects  in  Ireland,  ii., 
93;    sends  Hamilton  to  Dublin, 
ii.,  99  ;  Wilham' s  dislike  of  Marl- 
borough,   112,    114,    121,    320; 
William  and  Marlborough,  very 
unlike,  ii.,  113 ;  William  uses  the 
Marlboroughs   for  his   own  pur- 
poses, ii.,  115,  125;  resents  the 
Churchill  influence,  ii.,  115 ;  hates 
the    interference  of   women,   ii., 
116  ;  distrusts  the  loyalty  of  those 
who  made  him  King,  ii.,  119, 252  ; 
fears     Marlborough's     influence 
with  army,  ii.,  235,  253  ;   keeps 
command   of  armv   in   his   own 
hands,  ii.,  119,  252 ;  in  1688  con- 
sults  Marlborough   on  all  army 
matters,   ii.,   62;    his  prejudices 
against  Marlborough,  ii.,  120, 125 ; 
forgets  his  own  treason,  and  thinks 
he   rules   by  right,  ii.,  120,   121, 
260;  unpopularity,  ii.,  134,  241, 
317,  323  ;  sympathy  with  soldiers 
in  the  field,  ii.,  135  ;    his  Irish 
pohcy,  ii.,  161,  418;  fights  at  the 
BojTie,  ii.,  136 ;  approves  of  Marl- 
borough's    proposal     to     attack 
Cork,  ii.,  154  ;  takes  Marlborough 
to    Flanders   in    1691,    ii.,    234; 
refuses    to    make    Marlborough 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance, 
or  to  give  hhn  the  Garter,  ii., 
242  ;  prepares  to  make  a  descent 
on  the  coast  of  France,  ii.,  250 ; 
begins  to  realize  he  has  traitors 


about  him,  ii.,  252;  reasons  for 
not  employing  EngHsh  officers, 
ii.,  253 ;  partialitj'  for  his  own 
countrymen,  ii.,  241;  opinion  of 
Dutch  officers,  ii.,253  ;  jealous  of 
Marlborough,  ii.,  255 ;  reasons 
for  dismissing  Marlborough,  ii., 
258,  261;  no  one  cares  for  him, 
ii.,  270,  418 ;  system  of  govern- 
ment, ii.,  291 ;  changes  his 
Ministers,  ii.,  300;  tells  the 
whole  truth  about  state  of  army 
and  navy,  ii.,  299 ;  uses  and 
trusts  Sunderland,  ii.,  300 ;  re- 
fuses to  re -employ  Marlborough, 
ii.,  321,  322 ;  determines  to  abdi- 
cate, ii.,  345  ;  failing  health,  ii., 
358,  382,  386,  410 ;  coldness  to 
Marlborough  in  1700,  ii.,  365  ;  dis- 
misses the  Whigs,  ii.,  371 ;  be- 
comes estranged  from  the  Whigs, 
ii.,  404  ;  death,  ii.,  417 ;  ill  success 
in  war,  ii.,  215,  217,  286. 

WilHams,  Monmouth's  servant, 
329. 

Wincanton,  Skirmish  at,  ii.,  36. 

Wind,  The  Protestant,  ii.,  25. 

Winstone  Churchill,  Sir,  18, 19  ;  his 
book,  22 ;  goes  to  Ireland,  21 ; 
deatli,  23. 

Wirtemberg,  Duke  of,  ii.,  167 ; 
reaches  Cork,  ii.,  184;  disagree- 
ment with  Marlborough,  ii.,  184. 

Wolseley,  Colonel  of  Inniskilleners, 
ii.,  13*8,  220. 

Writing,  Marlborough  hates,  ii.,  426. 

York,  Duchess  of,  her  lovers,  42; 

her  Court,  59. 
York,  Duke  of.     See  '  James  II.' 
Young's  plot,  ii.,  271,  274,  282. 

Zulestein.  Count,  his  mission  to 
England,  383. 
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